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INTRODUCTION 

This  monograph  constitutes  the  second  half  of  a  problem  in  which  it  is 
endeavored  to  bring  together  in  small  compass  the  more  important  facts 
Qonceming  the  systematic  position  of  polycystid  gregarines.  The  first 
part  of  the  work  (Watson,  1916a)  was  published  in  1916  and  included  the 
pol]rcy8tid  gregarines  recorded  from  the  Coleoptera,  Orthoptera,  and 
Myriapoda  of  the  world.  The  present  paper  comprises  those  from  the 
remainder  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
workers  on  gregarines  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  vast  literature  which 
has  developed  upon  the  subject  and  with  which  the  University  library  is 
so  richly  endowed. 

I  wish  to  thank  Professor  Henry  Baldwin  Ward  for  kindly  encouraging 
the  publication  of  this  paper,  for  his  advice  and  judgment  concerning  some 
of  the  knotty  systematic  questions  involved,  andfor  the  use  of  the  labora- 
tory and  library  facilities  in  his  Department. 

When  the  first  paper  was  published  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles,  of  Washington, 
Informed  me  concerning  the  desirability  of  designating  the  t3rpe  species 
of  the  various  genera,  and  this  has  been  done  in  the  present  paper.  He 
also  gave  his  opinion  concerning  the  t3rpe  species  of  the  genus  Cephaloido- 
phora,  for  whidi  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks. 

The  larger  groupings  used  in  the  present  paper  are  made  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  host-material  rather  than  the  parasite  itself  in  order  to 
facilitate  work  in  the  field.  From  the  descriptions  it  can  be  at  once 
determined  whether  or  not  a  particular  gregarine  has  ever  been  found  in 
identical  or  similar  material.  If  it  has  not  been  described  from  hosts  in 
the  same  group  and  its  position  is  definitely  established  from  some  one  or 
more  of  the  generic  characters,  one  may  turn  to  the  index  of  this  and  of  the 
preceding  paper,  where  all  the  known  species  in  each  genus  are  ranged  in 
alphabetical  order  under  the  generic  name.  From  a  comparison  of  aU 
the  known  species  with  the  species  in  hand  it  may  be  determined  whether 
or  not  the  latter  has  been  described  from  some  other  group.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  except  in  rare  instances  a  species  is  confined  to  a  single 
host  or  to  nearly-related  hosts,  not  being  found  in  insects  as  far  removed 
from  each  other  as  the  Coleoptera  and  the  Orthoptera. 

In  this  paper  I  have  not  tabulated  a  complete  alphabetic  list  of  the 
gregarine  genera  with  their  hosts  or  of  the  hosts  with  their  parasites  for  this 
reason:  Two  such  lists  were  given  in  the  former  paper  covering  the  species 
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up  to  1915y  and  those  described  since  then  are  listed  in  the  salhe  manner 
at  the  end  of  the  present  paper. 

The  previous  monograph  covers  the  species  known  from  the  Coleoptera, 
Orthoptera,  and  Myriapoda  up  to  the  year  1915.  The  gregarines  parasitic 
in  the  remainder  of  the  animal  kingdom  up  to  the  beginning  of  1920  are 
described  in  the  present  work.  The  arrangement  of  hosts  in  orders  and 
classes  of  the  Hexapoda  follows  that  given  by  Comstock  (1912). 

Because  more  and  more  species  are  being  described  in  such  great  genera 
as  Gregarina,  Actinocephalus,  etc.,  which  are  very  similar  in  all  their  charac- 
teristics but  yet  are  distinct  species,  I  believe  accurate  and  detailed 
measurements  are  necessary  for  the  sporonts,  trophozoites,  cysts,  and 
spores,  or  as  many  of  these  characters  as  may  be  determined.  Measure- 
ments should  be  made  of  quiescent  but  not  water-swollen  animals  while 
alive  on  the  slide.  These  measurements  must  needs  be  made  very  quickly 
after  the  host  is  opened  for  a  water  medium  is  highly  destructive  to  the 
ectosarc  of  the  gregarine,  at  first  causing  it  to  swell  out  of  all  normal  pro- 
portions and  then  to  break,  with  the  collapse  of  the  animal.  When  the 
parasites  do  not  die  within  a  short  time  (e.g.,  the  Stenophoridae)  they  at 
least  lose  their  original  proportions  and  measurements  become  valueless. 
Those  taken  on  preserved  material  are  far  from  accurate. 

Ratios  used  in  this  paper  indicate  length  of  protomerite  to  total  length 
(LP:TL)  and  width  of  protomerite  to  width  of  deutomerite  (WP:WD)  as 
indicated  in  the  author's  drawings  even  though  no  measurements  may 
have  been  made. 

One  would  like  to  make  a  clean-cut  and  sweeping  statement  that 
polycystid  gregarines  are  parasites  of  the  arthropods  exclusively  and 
unless  an  exhaustive  study  be  made  this  may  seem  to  be  true. 

But  just  as  higher  animals  cannot  be  placed  under  such  definite  groups, 
so  it  is  with  these  simply  organized  forms.  There  is  a  gradual  transition 
from  simple  to  complex — ^from  the  unilocular  to  the  septate  forms,  and 
from  the  simpler  to  the  higher  septate  organisms.  As  shown  in  the  group 
of  tables  in  this  paper,  I  believe  there  is  an  interesting  and  not  entirely 
imaginary  parallelism  in  the  character  of  the  hosts  which  harbor  these 
developing  parasites.  The  transitional  forms  between  non-septate  and 
septate  gregarines  are  found  exclusively  in  the  polychaetes.  The  two 
lowest  (and  very  similar)  families  of  septate  gregarines  are  found  in  lowly 
organized  arthropods — the  Crustacea  and  Diplopoda.  These  gregarines 
possess  no  epimerites  or  very  rudimentary  ones. 

The  next  higher  family,  in  which  the  epimerite  is  a  very  simple  struc- 
ture, is  abundantly  represented  in  the  Orthoptera,  but  also  in  the  Coleop- 
tera  (which  is  not  one  of  the  lower  orders),  and  is  fairly  general  throughout 
the  Hexapoda.  Just  as  the  line  of  evolution  in  higher  animals  may  take 
a  single  track  however  aberrent  it  may  prove  to  be,  this  is  apparently 
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true  in  gr^arines,  for  many  instances  may  be  mentioned  in  which  genera 
are  found  exclusively  in  a  single  order  of  insects;  the  genus  most  frequently 
present  in  the  Acerata  (Sdadophora)  is  found  nowhere  else  and  is  highly 
^pedalixed  and  unique  along  a  particular  line. 

A  gregarine  has  even  been  found  in  Peripatus;  and  the  Tunicates 
contain  true  septate  forms.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  becomes 
of  these  parasites  above  the  Tunicates — whether  they  lose  their  gregarinoid 
and  take  on  higher  characteristicSi  continuing  to  develop  in  vertebrates,  or 
whether  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  latter  contain  enzymes  not  suited  to  their 
continued  existence  and  they  are  thereby  extinguished. 

A  suggested  problem  is  that  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  greg- 
arines  in  the  insects  found  in  Baltic  amber;  the  insects  being  transparent 
their  presence  or  absence  should  be  easily  determined,  and  possibly  some 
of  the  generic  characters. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  TRIBE  CEPHALINA 

WITH  THE  TYPE  SPECIES 

Order  1.    Gresarinoidet  Minchin  1912. 

Suborder  1.    Eugregftrinae  L6ger  1900. 

Tribe  1.    Cephalina  Delage  and  H6rouard  1896  (Intestinal  {Mirasites  almoat  ez- 
dusively). 

Famfly  1.    Lecudinidae  Kamm   1922.     Non-septate  gregarines  ?whiAttf«g 

digestive  tract  of  polycfaaetes.   Epimerite  a  simple  knob. 
Genus  1.    Lecudina  Mingaaani  1891:469.  Non-septate,  epimerite  lomple, 
•pores  ovoidai  with  thickening  at  one  pole. 
Ty^x  Leadkia  pdlmsida  (fJSmxx)  MingazzinL 
Famfly  2.    Pdyrfaabdinidae  Kamm  1922.    Septate  gregarines  inhabiting  the 

digestive  tract  of  polychaetes.   Epimerites  varied. 
Genus  2.    Polyrhabdina  Mingaaani  1891 :229.  Septate,  sporonts  flattened, 
ovoidai,  epimerte  a  conma  of  hooks.    Latestine  of  poly- 
diaetes  of  the  famfly  Spionidae. 
Type  species:  Polyrhabdina  spioms  (Kafl.)  Biing. 
Genus  3.    Syda  L6ger  1892:52.  Epimerite  knobbed,  bordered  by  a  thick 
ring.    Protomerite  subspherical,  deutomerite  conical  with 
many  indoauzes  in  adult 
IVpe:  Syda  ifio^mata  Uger. 
Genus  4.    Ulivina  Mings  mini  1891 :  235.  Elongate-^lipsoidal,  protomerite 
the  more  dense. 
Type:  Xllhina  dUpUca  Ming. 
Family  3.    Cephabidophoridae  Kamm  1922.    Sporonts  associated  in  twos, 

no  epimerite.    Devdopment  intraoeflular;  ^st  dehiscence 
by  simple  rupture,  spores  ovoidai  with  equatorial  line. 
Parasites  of  Crustacea. 
Genus  5.    Cephaloidophora  Mawrodiadi  1906:101.      Characters  of  the 
famfly. 
Type:  CepkaMdophora  communis  MawrodiadL^ 
Famfly  4.    Stenophoridae  L6ger  and  Duboscq  1904:361.    Sporonts  solitaiy, 
»  epimerite  absent  or  rudimentaiy.  Development  intraceUu- 

lar;  ^st  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture,  spores  ovoidai  with 
equatorial  line.   Confined  to  Diplopods. 
Genus  6.    Stenophora  Labb6  1899: 15.   Characters  of  the  famfly. 

Type:  Stenopkara  pUi  (Frantz.)  Schn. 
Genus  7.    Fonsecaia  Pinto  1918:?  Uke  type  genus  except  spores  elongate- 
ellipsoidal,  no  endospore. 
Type:  Fonsecaia  polymarpka  Hnto. 
Famfly  5.    Gregarinidae   Labb6    1899:9.     Epimerite   synmietrical,   simple. 

Sporonts  solitaiy  or  in  association.  Cysts  with  or  without 
qx»e-ducts,  spores  symmetrical.  (Confined  to  insects  with 
two  exceptions,  development  extracdlular.) 
Genus  8.  Leidyana  Watson  1915:35.  Sporonts  solitary,  epimerite  a 
simple  sessile  knob.  Dehiscence  by  spore-ducts.  Sporea 
band-shaped,  in  chains. 
Type:  Leidyana  enaiica  (Crawl.)  Wats. 

RMBAflBi  itt  pUBBthfliU  an  addod  by  tbB  wriur. 
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Genus  9.    Gregaiina  Dufour  1828-^66^     Sponmts  associated  in  twos, 

epimerite  a  simple  lobular  or  cylindrical  papilla.  Cysts 
with  spore-ducts,  spoces  band-shaped,  eitruded  in  chains. 

Type:  Gregarina  owia  Duf. 

Genus  10.  Piotomagalhftenua  Pinto  1918:  ?  Sporonts  in  associations 
of  several  individuals,  of  ten  attached  laterally.  Myonemes 
prominent.  Sporonts  attenuate.  (Cysts  and  epimerites 
unknown.)   Spores  barrel-shaped,  spine  at  each  comer. 

Type:  Pratamaioikamsia  serpenUda  (Magal.)  Pinto. 

Genus  11.  Gamocystis  Schneider  1875:587.  Protomerite  only  in  tro- 
phozoite, sporonts  in  twos;  sporulation  partial,  with  spore- 
ducts,  ^>ore8  C3dindricaL 

Type:  GamocysUs  tenax  Schn. 

Genus  12.    Hyalospora  Schneider  1875:583.    Sporonts  in  associations  of 

two,  endoplasm  sreUow-orange.  Epimerite  a  simple 
globular  knob.  Cyst  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture,  spores 
eilipsoidaL 

Type:  Hyalospora  roscowma  Schn. 

Genus  13.    Hirmocystis  Labb6  1899:12.   Sporonts  in  associations  of  from 

two  to  twelve  (or  more).  Epimerite  a  small  cylindrical 
papilla.  Qrsts  spherical,  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture, 
spores  ovoidaL 

Type:  HwmocysHs  vaUncosa  (L6ger)  Labb6. 

Genus  14.  Euspora  Schneider  1875:582.  Sporonts  in  twos.  (Epimerite 
unknown.)  Cysts  spherical,  dehiscence  by  sinq>le  rupture, 
spores  prismatic 

Type:  EMspofafaUax  Schn. 

Genus  15.  Sphaerocystis  L6ger  1892:115.  Protomerite  only  in  tn^>hic 
stages,  sporonts  solitary,  subspherical.  Cysts  spherical, 
dehiscence  by  sinq>le  rupture,  spores  ovddaL 

Type:  SphaaveysUs  simplex  L6ger. 

Gienusl6.  Cnemidospora  Schneider  1882:446.  Sporonts  solitary,  anterior 
half  of  protomerite  gray,  posterior  half  srellow-green.  (Epi- 
merite not  known.)  Cyst  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture, 
spores  dlipsoidaL 

Type:  Cnemidospora  kOea  Schn. 

(}enusl7.    UradiophoraMerder  1912:198.  Sporonts  in  twos,  deutomerite 

with  small  appendix.  Epimerite  an  elongate  papilla.  Cysts 
ovoidal,  dehiscence  1^  simple  rupture,  qiores  spherical  or 
subspherical,  extruded  in  chains.  Devebpment  eztra- 
odhilar. 

Type:  Ufodwphora  cxenoH  (Merc)  Merc 

Gienus  18.    Pyxinoides  TrCgouboff  1921:  Uii.   Sporonts  in  associations  of 

two,  epimerite  a  slightly  stalked  lobular  papiUa  with 
sixteen  longitudinal  furrows,  small  cone  at  apex.  Extra- 
cellular devdopment    . 

Type:  Pytdnoides  bahmi  (KalL)  Trtg. 
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Family  6.    DidymophyidaeLCger  1892:105.  Sporoato  in  asaocktioiis  of  two  or. 

thne.   No  8q>tam  in  aatdOites. 

Genus  19.  Didymophyes  Stein  1848:186.  Epimerite  a  tmall  pointed 
pi^iUa.  Cysts  q)herical,  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture, 
spoces  ellipsoidal. 

Type:  Didymopkyes  giganUa  Stein. 

Famfly  7.    Actinocephalidae  L6ger  1892:166.    Sporonts  solitaiy»  epimerites 

complez  and  varied.    Cyst  dehiscence  by  sinqple  rupture, 
'  spores  irregular,  biconioal,  or  cyjindio-biconical.  (Piacd- 

cally  confined  to  insects.) 

Genus  20.    Amphoroides    Labb6    1899:20.      Protomerite    cup-shaped, 

epimerite  a  f^obular  sessile  papilla.   Spores  curved. 

Type:  Amphoroides  polydesmi  (L6ger)  Labb6. 

Genus  21.    Pileocephalus  Schneider  1875-.591.    Epimerite  a  lance-shaped 

cone  on  a  short  neck.   Spores  biconical. 

Type:  Pileocephalus  Mnensis  Schn. 

Genus  22.    Stylocystis  Lfger  1899:526.    Epimerite  a  sharply  recurved 
cone.   Spores  biconicaL 
IVpe:  StyiocysUs  praecox  Lfger. 

Genus  23.    Discorhynchus  Labb6  1899:20.    Epimerite  a  large  sjbbular 

pi^illa  with  a  thin  coUar  at  the  base,  neck  short.    Spores 
bionicaly  slightly  curved. 
Type:  Discorhynchus  Uruncaius  (L6ger)  Labb6. 

Genus  24.    Steinina  L6ger  and  Duboscq  1904:352.    Epimerite  a  short 
mobile  digitiform  process  changing  into  a  flattened  disc 
Spores  biconical. 
Type:  Sieimna  ovalis  (Stein)  L  &  D. 

Genus  25.    Anthorhynchus  Labb6  1899:19.     Epimerite  a  large  fluted 

flattened   disc.     Spores  biconical,   extruded   in   chains 
laterally. 
Type:  Anthorhynchus  sophiae  (Schn.)  Labb6. 

Genus  26.    Sciadophora  Labb6  1899:18    Epimerite  a  large  sessile  disc 
with  crenulate  periphery.     Protomerite  with  numerous 
backwardly-directed  vertical  laminatioDS.  Spores  biconical. 
Type:  Sciadophora  phalangH  (L6ger)  Labb6. 

Genus  27.    Amphorooephalus  Ellis  1913:462.    Efnmerite  a  sessile  peri- 
pherally fluted  disc  set  upon  a  short  dilated  neck.   Proto- 
merite constricted  superficially  across  middle.     (Spores 
unknown.) 
Type:  Amphorocephalus  amphoreUus  Ellis. 

Genus  28.    Pyxinia  Hammerschmidt  1838-J57.  Epimerite  a  flat  crenulate 

crateriform  disc  from  the  center  of  which  rises  a  long  or 
short  style.   Spores  biconical. 
Type:  Pyxttiia  rubeada  Hamm. 

Genus  29.  Schndderia  L6ger  1892:153.  Epimerite  sessile,  a  thick  bori> 
aontal  disc  with  milled  border,  from  center  of  which  pro* 
jects  up  a  short  style.  No  protomerite  in  adults.  Spores 
biconicaL  % 
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Type:  SckneideHa  muanmata  Lfger. 
Genua  30.    Asterophora  L6ger   1892 :  129.  Epimerite  like  Sdmeideria, 

with  longer  style.   Spores  cylindro-bioonical. 
Type:  Asterophara  mucramUa  L6ger. 

Genus  31.    Beloides  LabM  1899:27.    Epimerite  a  short  stout  neck  with 

spiny  i^obule  at  apex.   Spores  biconicaL 
Type:  Bdoidesfifmus  (L6ger)  Labb6. 

Genus  32.    Actinocephalus  Stein  1848:196.    Epimerite  sessile  or  with 

short  neck,  at  apex  of  which  are  eight  to  ten  short  sharp 
or  simple  digitifonn  processes.   Spores  biconicaL 
Type:  AcHnocephalus  amicus  (Duf.)  Frantz. 

Genus  33.    Taeniocystis  Uga  1906:307.    Epimerite  small  sessile  q>here 

set  with  six  or  eight  recurved  hooks.  Deutomerite  divided 
by  septa  into  many  linear  segments.   Spores  biconicaL 
Type:  Taeniocystis  mira  L^ger. 

Genus  34.    Stictospora  L^ger  1893:129.    Epimerite  with  a  short  neck,  a 
spherical  craterif orm  ball  with  twelve  backwardly-directed 
laminations  set  close  to  neck.    Spores  biconical,  slightly 
curved. 
Type:  Slides  para  provincialis  L^ger. 

Genus  35.    Bothriopsis  Schneider  1875:596.     Epimerite  sessfle,  small, 
ovoidal,  set  with  six  or  more  long  slender  filaments  directed 
upward.     Spores   biconicaL     Protomerite   wider   than 
deutomerite,  septum  convex  upward. 
Type:  Bothriopsis  kistrio  Schn. 

Genus  36.    Coleorhynchus  Labb£  1899:23.    Protomerite  a  shallow  disc 

with  scalloped  cape  down  over  upper  part  of  deutomerite. 
Spores  biconical. 
Type:  CdUorhynchus  heros  (Schn.)  Labb£. 

Genus  37.    LegeriaLabb6 1899:24.  Protomerite  broader  than  deutomerite, 

septum  convex  upward,  spores  cylindro-biconicaL  (Epi- 
merite unknown.) 
Type:  Legeria  agilis  (Schn.)  Labb4. 

Genus  38.    Geneiorhynchus  Schneider  1875:594.    Epimerite  a  tuft  of 
short  bristles  at  apex  of  a  long  slender  neck,  spores  cylindro- 
biconicaL 
Type:  Geneiorhynchus  monnieri  Schn. 

Genus  39.    Hoplorhynchus  Cams  1863:570.    Epimerite  a  flat  disc  with 

eight  to  ten  short  digitifonn  processes  at  apex  of  a  long 
.    neck.   Spores  biconical. 

Typti  Hoplorhynchus  oligacanihus  (von  Sieb.)  Schn. 

Genus  40.  Phialoides  Labb4  1899:24.  Epimerite  a  cushion  set  peripher- 
ally with  stout  teeth  around  the  base  a  collar  larger  than 
the  cushion,  upon  a  long  slender  neck.   Spores  biconicaL 

Type:  Phialoides  omata  (L^ger)  Labb6. 

Family  8.    Acanthosporidae  L^ger  1892:167.    Sporonts  solitary,  epimerites 

complex.    Cyst  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture.   Spores  with 
equatorial  and  polar  spines. 
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Gcniu  41.    Acantbotpon  LCger  1M2:145.    Epimerite  a  timpk  cooicd 
knob.   ^Mm  bicooical  with  a  row  of  equatorial  and  one 
^  of  polar  spinet. 

Type:  Aeamikaspara  pOsata  LCger. 
Genoa  42.    CoiyccDa  Uwa  1892:144.    Epimerite  lobular,  with  ei^t 
laige  recurved  hooka.    Spores  Uoonical  with  one  raw  of 
polar  ffiinff. 
Type:  CaryuUaatmaialA^^. 
Genus  43.    Primatoqwfa  Ellia  1914:215.    Epimerite  subfjdbohff  with 
ei^t  latend  recurved  hooks.   One  row  of  qrfnes  at  eadi 
pole.  Spores  hengonaL 
Type:  Pfismaiosfara  €99hH  Ellis. 
Genus  44.    Ancyrophora  LCger  1892:146.     ]^)imerite  ijobohr  with 
iive  to  ten  backwardly-dlrected  digitifoim  proMSses. 
Spores  bioonkal  with  one  row  of  equatorial  and  one  of 
polar  spines. 
Type:  Ancyrophora  praeUU  L6ger. 
Genus  45.    Cometoides  LabM  1899:29.    Epfanerite  a  i^obe  with  six  to 
eifl^t  long  slender  filaments  directed  upward.     Spores 
cylindro-biconical  with  one  row  of  pdar  and  two  of  eqna* 
tonal  spines. 
Type:  Comdoides  crmiUu  (Uger)  Labb6. 
Famfly  9.    Menosporidae  L£ger  1892:168.    Sporants  solitary.    Epimerite  a 

laige  cup  bordered  with  hooks  and  placed  on  a  long  slender 
neck.    Cyst  dehiscence  by  sin^ile  rupture.    Spores  ores- 
centic,  smooth. 
Genus  46.    Menoqxna  liger  1892:151, 168.   Oiaiacteis  of  the  faaaify. 
Type:  Mmtosfara  pdyacaniha  L6ger. 
Famfly  10.  Stylocephalidae  Ellis  1912:25.  Spoionts  solitary,  epimerites  varied. 

Nudeus  ovddal.   Dehitsmfe  by  pseudocyst   Spores  hat- 
shaped,  in  rK<i'n#i 
Genus  47.    Stylocephalus  Ellis  1912:25.   Dflated  papOk  at  end  of  a  long 

neck.    Spores  hat-shaped.    Qysts  covered  with  minute 
papillae. 
Type:  Styiocepkaius  ebUmgaius  (Hamm.)  Wats. 
Genus  48.   Bulbooephalus  Watson  1916b:66.   Epimerite  a  dflated  papiDa 
in  middle  of  a  long  slender  neck. 
Type:  BMocepkalms  wardi  Wats. 
Genus  49.    Sphaerorhynchus  Labb6  1899*^2.    Epimerite  a  small  sphere 

at  the  end  of  a  long  slender  neck. 
Type:  SpkaerocysUs  opkiokUs  (Schn.)  Labb6. 
Genus  50.    Cystooephalus  Schneider  1886:99.    ^)imerite  a  large  lance- 
sh^>ed  papflla  at  end  of  a  short  neck.  Spores  hat-shaped. 
Type:  Cysloupkaktt  algmatms  Schn. 
Genus  51.    Oocephahis  Schnddcr  1886:101.   Epimerite  a  sphere  at  apa 
of  a  short  stout  neck. 
Type:  Oouphaius  hispanus  Schn. 
Genus  52.    Lophocephalus  Labb6  1899*J1.   Sesrile  crateriform  disc  with 
crenulate  periphery,  set  at  the  base  with  many  short 
upwards-directed  difljts. 
Type:  lophcupkalms  msigmt  (Schn.)  Labb6. 
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FamiJiy  11.    Dactylophoridae  L6ger  1892:165.    Spofonto  soliUry,  efumcrites 

highly  comidczy  uymmetiicy  digitate.      Cyst  dehiicenoe 
by  pfleodo^Bt,  spores  dongate-cylindziaJ.    Pansites  in 
CSuiopods. 
Geiia8  53.    Echinomera  Labb^  1899:16.  Epimeiite  an  eccentric  cone  with 
ei^t  or  more  short  upwardly-directed  digitif oim  processes, 
persistent      Qyst  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture,  spores 
cylindrical,  eitruded  in  chains. 
Type:  EMmmera  kispida  (Schn.)  Labb6. 
Genus  54.    Rhopalonia  L^ger  1893 :1285.  Epimerite  a  subspherical  cushion 

with  ten  or  more  short  tluck  outwardly  directed  digits. 
Pseudocyst   Spores  c^indricaL 
Type:  Rkopdhma  ttopkOi  L6ger. 
Genus  55.    Trichorhynchus  Schneider  1882.^438.    Protomerite  with  long 
slender  neck  dilated  at  end  in  an  eccentrk  cone.    Cyst- 
dehisoence  by  pseudocyst,  spores  c^indrical  to  Hllpsoidal. 
IVpe:  TfiekorhynchusfMiierS^Aak, 
Genus  56.    Seticephalus  Kamm  1922.     I^nmerite  a  dense  tuft  of  short 
upwardly-directed  brush-like  bristles  on  top  of  the  broad 
flat  protomerite. 
Type:  StiUupkdhis  degans  (Pinto)  Kaaun. 
Genus  57.    Dactj^ophonis  Balbiani  1889.41.  Protomerite  dilated  lateially 
at  the  top  and  set  with  periphersl  dii^tifoim  processes. 
Cyst  dehiscence  by  pseudocyst,  spores  c]^dricaL 
Typti  Dadyhphants  robushu  Le^iex. 
Genus  58.    Nina  Grebnecki  1873:  ?   Protomerite  two  kmg  lobes  fused  at 
one  end,  set  peripherslly  with  teeth  and  long  filaments. 
Cyst  dehiscence  by  pseudocyst    Spores  kmg-ovoldal,  in 
chains  obliquely. 
IVpe:  Nma  p^cSit  Grebnecki. 
Genus  59.    Acuti^Kira  Crairicy  1903.*632.     Epimerite  not  described. 
Spores  long,  ellipsoidal  with  a  lengthwise-directed  rod  at 
each  end.   Qyst  dehiscence  by  pseudocyst 
Type:  AoiHspara  maaroupkala  CrawL 

GKMERA  OF  JJIKXKIAIS  FOSmOM 

Genus  60.    Metamera  Duke  1910:261.    ^limerite  an  eccentric  cone  set 
peripherslly  with  numerous  branched  diijtif onn  prooesMi. 
Cyst  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture.  Spores  obese  biconlcal. 
Type:  Metamera  ickubergiDvkt, 
Genus  61.    Agrippina  Strickland  1912:108.    Sporants  soUtary,  qnmeritc 
a  circular  disc  armed  with  periphersl  diptiform  processes, 
on  a  short  neck.   Spores  long  ovoidaL 
Type:  AinPpina  bona  Strick. 
Genus  62.    Ganymedes  Huzlcy  1910:155.     Sporonts  associative.     A 

motile  stalked  sphere  at  anteriof  end,  cup  at  posteriof  end. 
No  septum,  no  true  qnmerite.    Cyrts  spherical.    Ali- 
mentary tract  of  Crustacea. 
Type:  Gamymeiei  atuupidis  Hui. 
Genus  63.    Nematoides  Mingsr.rini  1891:233.    Dipystid,  no  septum  in 
sporonts.   Epimerite  faked,  at  i^mx  of  a  long  neck, 
lype:  Nemaioides  fut^onms  Ming. 
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A  GROUP  OF  TABLES  SHOWING  THE  PHYLOGENETIC  RELA- 
TIONSHIPS OF  GREGARINES 

T4tU  I.    Stnriut  (W  llmmiilli  tuUm  <f  Tm  tamOUt.  LKCVOtSlDAR  AHO  rOLTMBABIUHtOAE 


oeyuuB 

Epfanarite,  cbancter 

Spoiei 

Hoit 

Habitat 

Tribe  AcflphaUiiA 

Abaeat 

Abaeat 

Bfoonfcal  or  with 
diMtmilaf  prrlm 

rine  and  tefiea- 
trial  AimeUda.  a 
few  Arthrapodt 

Genetalbr    ooel- 
Oflnc 

Funilr  Lecadi- 

nidae 
Family  Polj- 

rliaixiiiiidae 
Tribe  Cfphalina 

Abaeat 
Praent 
Praent 

Pneeat,  limple 
Pfeieat,  vaciad 
Pneeat,  varied 

Diaeimilar  polaa 

? 
AU  polaa  alike 

BCarine  Anneiida 
ICarine  Annelida 
Arthropoda 

Di«eitivc  tiact 
Difcative  tiact 
Difeitive  txact 

TaMc;.    Showing  RikUuuikips  of  lktPomili€S0fthtTrih§CtpkaUma 


Family 


Spofoat       Epinerite 


Develop-       Cyttde^         Spocet 
neot  hitfcnoe 


Hoat 


1.  Lecodfaiidae       ) 
l.Polyriutbdinidae) 

SeeTablel 

3.  Cephaloidopbori- 

Twot 

Abaeat 

latiacelhilar 

Simple  nip- 

Ovoidal 

Cruataoea 

dae 

tun 

with  equa- 
torial Une 

4.  Steaophoridae 

SoUtaiy 

Abaeat  or  ru- 
dimeataiy 

IntraceUuJar 

Simple  rap- 
ture 

Ovoidal 
with  equa- 
torial Une 

Diptopoda 

Solitaiyor 

Simple,  aym- 

Extra-ceUu- 

Spore-ducta 

EUipaoidal 

laaecta 

5.  Gregarinidae 

inaatoda- 
tiooa  up 
to  12 

lar 

or  aimple 
ruptttie 

chiefly 

6.  Didymophyidae 

Aaodatioaa 

SmaU,  aimple 

M 

Simple  rup- 

ElUpaoidal 

Cruataoea 

^fo  aeptam 

oC2or3 

papOla 

ture 

aadCole- 
optera 

iaaatelUtea 

SoUtaiy 

Complex 

M 

Simple  rup- 
ture 

Irregubr  or 
bicoaicalor 
cylindro- 

laaecta  and 
ChOopoda 

8.  Acanthoeffcridae 

SoUtary 

Complex 

l( 

Simple  rup- 
ture 

With   equa- 
torial and 
polar  apiaea 

laaecta 

9.  Menoeporidae 

SoUtary 

Loof  neck, 
cup  with 
apiaeaattop 

If 

Simple  rup- 
ture 

Creaceatk 

laaecta 

10.  Stylocepfaalidae 

Solitary 

Longoeck 
(except  oae 
geaua)  n^th 
aimple  apex 

M 

Paeudocyat 

Irregular 
black 

laaecta 

11.  Dactylophoridae 

SoUtary 

Highly  com- 
pkx  aaym- 
roetricdigi- 
Ute 

M 

Paeudocyat 

Ekmgate- 
cyliadrical 

ChUopoda 
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TMtJ,  Skttring 


BtttMem  Cuufa  im  tk§  Family  GngorinidM 


SpoKQBt 


KpiftMITltB 


Cjnt  diflliiioeiice 


Spovet 


Reouiks 


•  Pr*^*r"**t*P****' 


0.  HunMH'ymi 


Itt.  UfBdiophon 


11. 


Sditaiy 
la  twM 

Scwral 

latwoi 

latwoi 

Two  to  12 

Intwoi 
Solitaiy 

SoUtaiy 
In  twos 


iBtWOI 


ScMOe  globe 

SfoBpIs  dobabr  or  cy- 
lindckil  ptfiflU 


Simpl*  globolar  knob 
Small  cyUadrical  pa- 

pnu 

? 
? 


Spoce-ducts 
Spoce-docts 


Baml-«b«ped,  in 


it|ft«f*t*  papilU 


Slifhtljr  stalked  globu- 
lar papilla  with  16 
loogltadittal  fanowi 
and  a  imall  cone  at 


Spoce-ducta,  ipor 
nhti^w  partial 
Simple  rapture 

Simpfe  rapture 

Simple  raptuit 
Simple  rapture 


Simple  raptuit 


Smple  rapture 


Barrel-ahapcd.  in 

Banel-ihaped, 
with  spine  at 

Cylindcical 

Enipeoidal 

Oroidal  , 

Prismatic 
^>voidaI 


gmp««Ai«i 


Spherical  or 
subepherical,  in 
chaine 


Spocxmtsattenu* 
ate,  attachment 
often  lateral 

Protomeriteoaly 
in  trophic  stages 

Endoplasm 
yellow-orange 


Protomeclte 
only  in  trophic 


Protomerite 
one-half  gray, 
other  yellow- 


DeutoBierite 
with  small  a|H 
pendiz,  Crus- 


TaiU4,   Showing  RdaHanships  BOween  Genera  in  the  PamUy  AOinoce^udidae 


Genus 

Epimerite  ' 

Spores 

1.  Amphoroides 

Sessile  globular  papilla 

Curved  biconi- 
cal 
Biconical 

2.  Pfleooephahis 

Short  dilated  neck,  lance-sh^ied 

cone  at  apex 

3.  S^^oqnds 

Recurved  sharply  pointed  cone 

Biconical 

4.  DiicoihyBduM 

Short  neck,  laige  g^obe  with  thin 

Biconical, 

cdDar  around  base 

slightly  curved 

5.  Stetnlna 

A  short  mobile  digitifonn  process 
changing  into  a  flat  crenulate 
disc 

Biconical 

6.  Anthoriiyiichus 

Sessile  large  fluted  flattened  disc 

Biconical 

Extruded  in 
chains,  laterally 

7.  SoMdofhoi^ 

A  large  sessile  peripherally  crenu- 

Biconical 

Protomerite  with 

late  disc 

numerous  back- 
wardly-direcled 
vertical  lamina- 
tions 

8.  A]iipliorocq>]ui- 

Concave  peripherally  crenulate 

? 

lus 

fluted  disc  set  upon  a  short  di- 

ktedneck 

1 
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T€hU4.    (CmUnmJ) 


Genus 

Eptmerite 

Spores 

Remarks 

9.  Pyxmia 

Flat  crenulate  cratexifonn  disc 
from  center  of  which  rises  a  long 
or  short  style 

Biconical 

10.  Schneideiia 

Sessle,  a  thick  horizontal  disc 

Biconical 

No  protomerite  in 

with  milled  border,  short  style 

adults;  a  degener- 

projecting up  from  center 

ate  rather  than 

rudimentary 

character 

11.  Asterophora 

Like  last,  with  central  style  longer 

Cylindro-bicon- 
ical 

12.  Bdoides 

Short  stout  neck  with  spiny  glob- 
ule at  apex 

Biconical 

13.  Actinocephalus 

Sessile  or  with  short  neck,  at  apex 
8  to  10  short  sharp  spines  or  sim- 
ple processes 

Biconical 

14.  Taeniocystis 

Small  sessile  sphere  set  with  6  or 

Biconical 

Deutomerite  di- 

8 recurved  hooks 

vided  by  septa 
into  many  linear 
segments 

15.  Stictospora 

Short  neck,  spherical  crateriform 

Biconical, 

ball  with  12  backwardly-directed 

slightly  curved 

laminate  filaments  set  close  to 

neck 

16.  Bothriopsis 

Bicomcal 

Protomerite  wider 

6  or  more  long  slender  filaments 

than     deutomer- 

directed upward 

ite,  septum  con- 
vex upward 

17.  Colcorhynchus 

? 

Biconical 

Septum    convex 
upward.     Prota 

scalloped   cape 
over  deutomerite 

18.  Legeria 

? 

Cyhndro-bicon- 

Protomerite 

ical 

broader    than 
deutomerite, 

septum  convex 
upward 

19.  Gendorhynchus 

Long  slender  neck,  tuft  of  short 

Cylindro-bi- 

bristles  at  apex 

20.  Hoplorhynchus 

Long  neck,  flat  disc  with  8  to  10 
digitifonn  processes  at  apex 

Biconical 

21.  Phialoides 

Long  slender  neck,  at  apex  a 
broad  cushion  with  peripheral 
teeth  surrounded  at  base  with  a 
collar  larger  than  the  cushion 

Biconical 
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The  qumeritet  of  this  family  are  soxprisiiigiy  weD  correlated.  The  genera  with  ihoit 
necks  form  a  regular  succession;  the  simple  i^obe  (1)  becomes  slightly  modified  (2),  (3);  then 
a  disc  devdops  at  the  base  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8);  with  a  style  rising  in  the  center  (9),  (10). 
This  seems  to  be  the  end  of  one  line  of  development 

The  simple  sessile  or  nearly  sessile  ^bule  becomes  spiny  (12),  (13);  the  spines  become 
simple  digitifonn  processes  or  recurved  hooks  (14);  the  recurved  hooks  become  attached  to 
the  neck  along  thdr  whole  length  (15).  The  processes  change  into  long  slender  filaments  (16) 
— and  probably  (17)  and  (18).  The  neck  becomes  long  and  slender,  and  at  the  wpa  there 
devetops  a  tuft  of  short  bristles  (19),  a  flat  disc  with  8  to  10  peripheral  digits  (20),  or  stout 
teeth  (21).  0 

Table  5.    Shewing  the  Rdationships  Between  the  Genera  in  the  Family  Acanthosparidae 


Genus 


Epimerite 


Spores 


1.  Acanthospora 

2.  CdryceQa 

3.  Prismatospora 

4.  Ancyrophom 

5.  Cometoides 


Simple  conical  knob 

Globular,  with  8  large  recurved 
hooks 

Subglobular,  with  8  lateral  re- 
curved hooks 

Globular,  with  5  to  10  backward- 
ly  directed  digitiform  processes 

Globe,  with  6  to  8  long  slender 
filaments  directed  upward 


Biconical,  row  of  eqiiatorial  and  one 
of  polar  sfunes 
Biconical,  one  row  of  polar  spines 

One  row  of  spines  at  each  pole. 
Hexagonal 

Biconical,  with  one  row  of  equato- 
rial and  one  of  polar  s|Mnes. 

Cylindro-biconical,  with  one  row  of 
polar  and  two  of  equatorial 
spines 


Table  6.  Showing  Relaiionships  Between  the  Genera  in  the  Family  Stylccephalidae 


Genus 


Epimerite 


Spores 


Remarks 


1.  S^ocq)halus 

Long  neck,  dilated  papilla  at  apex 

Hat-shaped 

Cysts  covered  with 
small  papillae 

2.  Bulbocephalus 

Long  neck,  dilated  papilla  mid- 

? 

• 

3.  S|diaerorhynchus 

way 

Long  neck,  small  sphere  at  apex 

? 

4.  (Otocephalus 

Short  stout  neck,  large  lance- 
shaped  papilla  at  apex 

Hat-shaped 

5.  Oooqkhahis 

Short  neck  with  sphere  at  apex 

? 

6.  Lophocephalus 

Sessfle  craterif orm  disc  with  cren- 
ulate  periphery,  set  at  base  with 
many  short  upwardly-directed 
digits 

Hat-shaped 

• 

I  can  see  very  little  relationship  between  the  genera  of  this  family  as  a  whole.  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  are  rdated,  as  are  (4)  and  (5),  but  the  three  groups  seem  to  bear  no  epimeritic  rda- 
tionshq>  whatever.  The  hat-shaped  spores,  however,  connect  the  seemin^y  aberrant  genus 
(6),  with  the  type. 
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Genus 

Character  of  protomerite  or 

Cyst  dehis- 

Spores 

Remarks 

% 

1.  Ecfainomen 

Epimerite  an  eccentric  cone 

Simple  rup- 

Cylindrical in 

• 

with  eii^t  or  more  short  up- 

ture 

chains 

* 

1 

wardly-directed     digitifoiin 

1 

processes,  persistent 

2.  Rhepalonia 

Epimerite  a  subspherical  cush- 
ion with  ten  or  more  sl^ 
thick  outwardly-directed  d^- 
its 

Protomerite  with  long  slender 

Pseudocyst 

Cylindrical 

No  proto- 
merite In 

adult 

3.  Triclioiliyn- 

Pseudocyst 

Cylindrical  to 

chus 

neck  dilated  at  end  in  an  ec- 
centric cone 

ellipsoidal 

4.  Seticq>halus 

A  dense  tuft  of  short  upward- 
ly-directed brush-like  bristles 
on  top  of  a  broad  flat  proto- 
merite 

? 

? 

5.  Dactylophonis 

Protomerite  dilated  laterally 
with   peripheral   digitiform 
pnxxsses 

Pseudocyst 

Cylindrical 

6.  ITiiUk 

I^tomerite  two  long  lobes 
fused  at  one  end,  set  peri- 
pherally with  teeth  and  long 
filaments 

? 

Long-ovoidal 

Spores  in 
chains 
obUqudy 

7.  Acutispon 

? 

Pseudocyst 

Long-eliipsddal 
with  a  length- 
rod  at  each  end 

21] 
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SYNOPSES  OF  THE  GREGARINES  FROM  VARIOUS  GROUPS  OF 

THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM 

LIST  OF  SPECIES  FOUND  IN  THE  PHYLUM  COELHELMINTHES* 


Pasasite 

LECTTDINIDAE 

Ltcttdina  pdlucida  (Ktilliker)  Mingazzini 

Typespedes 
LecmdmaleitckarHMmgi^zBm 
Lecudma  aphrodiiae  (Laokester)  Kainm 
Lecttdima  dongala  (Mingairini)  Kamm 
Leaidi$ta  ktterocepkda  (Mingazzini)  Kamm 
Ltcudma  pdydorae  (L6ger)  Kamm 

Lecudima  sp.  Saint- Joseph 


legeri  (Braail)  Kamm 
Lumdina  tp.  Faria,  Cunha,  and  Fonaeca 


Host 

Nereis  cidlrifera 

N.  beaucoufdrayi  Au(L 

SagiUa  sp. 

AphrodiU  aadeaia 

iMmbriconereis  impaUetu  Clap. 

NepUhys  seolopendroides  delle  Chiaje 

Polydora  agassiti  Clap. 

P.ciUaia 

Polymma  nebuiosa  M. 

Notamastus  exsertUis  N.  S. 

Petaloproaus  Unicda  Qfg. 

Glycera  camooUiia  Kef. 

Polydora  socialis  Scfam. 


FOELTKHABDINIDiAE 

Polyrhabdina  spionu  (Ktilliker)  Mingazrini 

Typeq)edes 
PdyrhMma  brasUi  CauDeiy  and  Mesnfl 
Polyrhabdina  pygospioms  Caullery  and 

Mesnil 
SyUa  imopituUa  L6ger 

Typespedes 

dlipUca  Mingazzini 

Typespedes 


UHdima  rhynchcboli  (Ciawley)  Kamm 


SccioUpHs  fuUginosa 

5.  cUiata 

Spio  martinensis 

Pygospionis  seticorms 
Aud&uinia  Lamarkii 

Audouinia  JUigera  (d.  Chiaje) 
A,  tentaadata  Mont 
PeUUoprocius  torricda  Qfg. 
NicoUa  venuskda  Mont 
Polymma  nebulosa  Mont 
Kkynckobchu  amoricaiim  Ver. 


GENUS  or  TTMCEKTAIN  POSITION 

Metamera  sckubergi  Duke 

Typespedes 
Melamera  sp.  Ellis 


Glossosiphoma  compla$iata 
Bemidepsis  margimala 
CkpHne  ehngata 


sracns  or  uncektain  position 

?  TctmUcysUs  ligeri  Cognetti  de  Maitiis 


Kynotus  PiUardli 


Family  LECUDINIDAE  Kamm  (nov.  fam.) 

Epimerite  symmetricaly  simple.    Body  non-septate.    Spores  ovoidali 
asymmetrical,  thickened  at  one  pole.    Intestine  of  marine  annelids. 


*Tbc  pamitcs  axe  amntcd  in  cbiooologiol  order  under  eacb  genut  in  tbis  and  all  aintlar 


Uata. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  THE  NEW  FABOLY  LECUDINIDAE 

The  type  genus  of  this  family,  Lecundina  was  named  by  Mingazzini 
in  1891.  Two  years  later  L^ger,  working  independently,  designated  a 
new  genus  Doliocystis  for  the  species  described  by  MingazzinL  The 
earlier  work  has  been  overlooked  by  subsequent  workers  while  the  name 
used  by  L^ger  has  come  into  frequent  usage,  the  genus  being  raised  to 
family  rank  (Doliocystidae)  by  Labb^,  in  1899. 

In  Table  I  of  Chapter  II,  is  shown  the  intermediate  position  of  the  family 
Lecudinidae  and  the  somewhat  related  family,  the  Polyrhabdinidae.  The 
Lecudinidae  are  related  to  the  Tribe  AcephaUna,  for  they  are  non-septate, 
there  being  but  one  division  in  the  body  at  all  stages  of  development. 

All  the  members  of  the  Tribe  Cephalina,  on  the  other  hand,  are  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  a  septum,  which  divides  the  body  into  a 
protomerite  and  deutomerite,  if  not  in  the  adult,  at  least  in  the  trophic 
stages  of  development.  When  the  septum  is  absent  from  the  adult,  it  is 
dearly  a  degenerative  rather  than  a  rudimentary  character,  all  other 
generic  features  conforming  to  the  type. 

(Cf.  Schneideria,  Sphaeroc3rstis,  Rhopalonia,  Gamoc3rstis.) 

The  Lecudinidae,  however,  possess  only  the  epimeritic  demarkation 
from  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  when  this  structure  disappears,  the  body  is 
unilocular.    L^ger  (1893)  remarks: 

...  la  grfigarine  pitente  toujoun  deux  segments:  le  segment  intra<ellulaire  ou 
ipimSriie,  et  Je  segment  eztra-cellulaire  dans  lequel  s'est  port6  le  noyau.  C'est  done  seulement 
k  ce  moment  que  la  gr6garine  se  montr6  comme  une  veritable  dicystid^  .  .  .  les  jeunes 
individus  abandonnent  leur  ipimirUe  et  deviennent  libres  dans  Tintestin,  prtsentant  a  Ion 
toutes  les  appazences  de  v^table  Monocystis  .... 

In  the  type  species,  Lecudina  pMucida  (K511.)  Ming.,  there  is  a  differ- 
entiation in  the  protoplasm  of  the  anterior  end  (what  would  be  the  pro- 
tomerite in  polyc3rstids)  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  body.  This 
was  illustrated  by  K5lliker  (my  fig.  126)  but  not  mentioned  by  L^ger  in 
1893.  Brasil  (1909)  illustrates  this  differentiation  clearly  in  both  tropho- 
zoite and  sporont  (my  figs.  134  and  135). 

If  normally  present,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  but  often  not 
mentioned  or  discovered,  this  character  is  an  important  one  in  assigning 
the  family  in  question  to  an  intermediate  position  between  the  monocystids 
and  the  polycystids. 

In  its  cyst-formation  and  spore  type,  the  family  follows  the  polycystid 
type. 

After  the  above  had  been  written,  this  statement  from  Minchin  (1903) 
was  found: 

The  possession  of  an  epimerite  is  a  feature  is  used  for  classifying  which  the  Gregarines, 
and  the  legion  Eugregarinae  is  separated  into  the  two  sub-orders  Cephalina  and  Acephalina, 
according  to  the  presence  or  absoice  of  this  appendage.   As  a  general  rule  the  forms  which 
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jSoesess  an  epimerite  have  the  body  behind  it  divided  into  piotomeilte  and  deutomerite  by  a 
septum,  and  have  hence  been  termed  Polycystida  •  .  .  ,  while  those  without  an  epimerite 
are  also  without  a  septum;  hence  Monocystida  .  .  •  But  in  one  family,  Doliocystidae,  Labb6, 
an  q;iimerite  is  present,  and  may  attain  a  considerable  size  .  .  .  without  any  septum  dividing 
the  rest  of  the  body  ...  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  definition  whether  those  forms  be  con- 
sideied  as  Cephalina  without  a  septum,  or  as  Monocystis  with  an  epimerite.  The  Cephalina 
in  which  the  body  is  non-septate  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  Dicystida  from  those  in 
which  there  is  a  distinct  protomerite  and  deutomerite  (Tri^stida).  These  terms  are  to  be 
understood,  however,  in  a  purely  descriptive  sense,  and  caimot  be  used  for  dassificatory 
purposes,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  dicystid  spedes  are  derived  from  tricysdd  forms 
secondarily,  by  obliteration  of  the  protomerite  ....  On  the  other  hand,  such  forms  as  the 
DoHocystidae  ....  appear  to  be  truly  and  primitively  dipystid,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as 
intermediate  forms  transitional  from  Acephalina  to  Cephalina. 

Genus  LECUDINA  Mingazzini  1891:  469 

Body  non-septate,  epimerite  regularly  simple.  Spores  ovoidal,  thick- 
ened at  one  pole. 

LECUDINA  PELLUCID  A  (KdUiker)  Mingazzini  Type  species 

[Figure  126] 

1848  Gregarina  pMucida 

1851  Gregarina  pdlucida 

1859  Gregarina  peUucida 

1872  MonocysUs  nereidis 

1891  Lecudina  peUucida 

1893  Lecudina  pdlucida 

1893  DdiocysUs  peUucida 

1899  DcUocysHs  peUucida 

1903  Doliocystis  peUucida 

1909  DdUocystis  peUucida 

1913  DoUocysUs  peUucida 

Sporonts  solitary,  ellipsoidal  or  ''bottle-shaped,"  rectangular  or  rounded 
at  anterior  end  and  broadly  rounded  at  posterior.  Nucleus  spherical. 
Epimerite  a  simple  small  papilla. 

Cysts  smalli  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture,  spores  ovoidal,  7  by  Sia,  with 
thickening  at  one  pole. 

Taken  at  Triest,  Naples,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Marseilles. 

Intestine  of  Nereis  cuUrifera  Grube  and  N.  beaucourdrayi  Aud.  K5l- 
liker's  figure  indicates  a  differentiation  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body  from  that  of  the  remainder. 

Mingazzini  describes  the  body  as  nearly  transparent,  especially  at  the 
anterior  end,  and  both  mentions  and  illustrates  the  retractility  of  the 
anterior  end  within  the  body. 


E5Uiker 

1848:  35 

Diesing 

1851:  17 

Diesing 

1859:  739 

Lankester 

1872:  343 

Mingazziiu 

1891:469 

Mingazzini 

1893:  51 

L£ger 

1893:  204 

Labb^ 

1899: 33 

Minchin 

1903:  202,  327 

Brasil 

1909:  119 

EIHh 

1913:  287 
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LECUDINA  LEUCKARTI  Mingazzini 

1860    No  name  Leuckart  1860: 263 

1891     Lecudina  Leuckarti  Mingazzini  1891:469 

1893    Lecudina  Leuckarti  Mingazzini  1893: 51 

Similar  to  the  type  species,  the  anterior  end  not  constricted  bottle-like. 
Intestine  of  SagiUa  sp. 

LECUDINA  APHRODITAE  (Lankester)  Kamm 


[Figure  125] 

1863 

Monocystis  apkrodUae 

Lankester 

1863:  90,  94 

1871 

Unnamed 

Stuart 

1871:498 

1899 

Deiiocystis  apkrodUae 

Labb« 

1899:  33 

1903 

DoUocystis  apkrodUae 

Minchin 

1903: 176,  202,  326 

1909 

DdUocystis  apkrodUae 

Brasil 

1909:  120 

1922 

Lecudina  apkrodUae 

Kamm 

1922  (this  paper) 

One-half  inch  in  length.  "This  is  the  only  unilocular  form  of  Gre- 
garina  which  at  present  has  been  found  provided  with  a  proboscis." 
Lankester. 

Intestine  of  Aphrodite  aculeata. 

LECUDINA  ELONGATA  (Mingazzini)  Kamm 

[Figures  134  and  135] 

189 1  Opkiddina  elongata 

1893  Ophiddina  elongala 

1899  Doliocystis  elongata 

1903  Doliocystis  elongata 

1908  Doliocystis  elongata 

1908  Doliocystis  elongata 

1909  Doliocystis  elongata 
1922  Lecudina  elongala 

Sporonts  solitary,  elongate-cylindrical,  attaining  500m  by  40m.  Pro- 
toplasm of  anterior  end  highly  specialized  from  that  of  remainder.  Nu* 
deus  large,  spherical,  with  several  karyosomes. 

An  intracellular  stage  was  encountered  by  Brasil,  who  thinks  it  may  be 
schizogonic  in  character.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  may  have  been  a 
portion  of  the  life-history  of  another  parasite. 

Mingazzini  describes  the  epimerite  as  a  "piccolo  bottone  sferico*'; 
Brasil  finds  a  long  thread-like  filament  which  penetrates  to  the  base  of  the 
cell,  which  is  certainly  atypical. 

Intestine  of  Lumbriconercis  impaHens  Claparede. 

Taken  at  Naples. 


Mingazzini 

1891:471 

Mingazzini 

1893:  53 

lAhh€ 

1899:  33 

Minchin 

1903:  327 

BrasU 

1908:  355 

Brasil 

1908a:  425 

Brasil 

1909:  112 

Kamm 

1922  (this  paper) 
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In  three  of  Mingazdni's  twelve  illustrations  of  the  species,  there  is 
some  indication  of  a  septum  present,  the  protoplasm  being  quite  different 
in  the  two  portions. 

I  can  see  no  differentiation  between  the  two  genera  described  by  Min- 
gazziniy  Lecudina  and  Ophioidina,  from  the  meagre  data  known  con- 
cerning each.  The  intracellular  development  and  the  spores  may  reveal 
differences,  however.  From  the  existing  data,  I  have  united  the  two  under 
the  name  of  the  first-named  genus,  Lecudina. 

LECUDINA  HETEROCEPHALA  (Mingazzini)  Kamm 

1891  OpkMdina  keierocepkala  Mingazzini  1891:473 

1893  OpkMdina  kehrocepkala  Mingazzini  1893:54 

1899  DciiocysUs  hderoctphda  Labb£  1899:  34 

1903  DoUocysUs  keierocephala  Minchin  1903:327 

1922  Lecudina  hderocephda  Kamm  1922  (this  paper) 

Sporonts  very  elongate,  verniiform.  Epimerite  ''a  sort  of  papilla" 
at  anterior  end.  Protoplasm  of  anterior  end  differentiated  from  that  of 
body  proper. 

Nudeus  spherical,  with  one  or  two  karyosomes. 

Intestine  of  Nephthys  scclopendroides  delle  Chiaje. 

LECUDINA  POLYDORAE  (Uger)  Kamm 

1893  DoUocysUs  pdlydorae 

1899  DoUocysUs  polydorae 

1903  DoUocysHs  polydorae 

1909  DoliocysUs  polydorae 

1914  Pciyrhabdina  polydorae         Caullery  and  Mesnil  1914:  520 

1922  Lecudina  polydorae  Kamm  1922  (this  paper) 

Epimerite  similar  to  that  described  for  the  type  species,  but  larger. 
^'Epimerite  a  la  forme  d'un  tronc  de  cone  a  petite  base  inferieure  et  il  se 
continiie  directement  avec  I'eztremite  anterieure  du  second  segment, 
allongee  en  forme  de  col."    L6ger.        # 

Intestine  of  Polydora  agassisi  Clap.;  P.  cilia$a. 

Taken  in  the  Gulf  of  Marseilles,  France. 

LECUDINA  sp.  Saint-Joseph 

1907    DoUocysUs  sp.  Saint-Joseph  1907:145,172,173 

1911    DdiccysUs  sp.  Sokolow  1911:287 

1922    Lecudina  sp.  Kamm  1922  (this  paper) 

Measurements  are  given  of  sporonts  from  various  polychaetes,  as 
follows:  84|i  by  29|i;  470/i  by  63/i;  300/i  by  48/1.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
several  species  are  involved,  but  no  description  is  given  of  any  one. 


L^ger 

1893:  205 

LabM 

1899:  33 

Minchin 

1903:  327 

Brasil 

1909: 119 
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Intestine  of  Pdymnia  nebulosa  M.;  Notomastus  exserHUs  N.S.;  and 
Petaloprodus  terricola  Qfg. 

LECUDINA  LEGERI  (BrasU)  Kamm 


1909 

DoUocystis  legeri 

BrasQ 

1909:  71, 123 

1911 

Dcliocystis  legeri 

Sokolow 

1911:  284 

1922 

Lecmdina  legeri 

Kamm 

1922  (this  paper) 

Sporonts  cylindrical,  lOO/i  by  25^.  Nucleus  ovoidal,  with  one  karyo- 
some.  Epimerite  a  rhizoid  filament  which  penetrates  to  the  base  of  the 
host-cell  (Brasil). 

Cysts  small,  45m  in  diameter,  spores  t3rpical,  releasing  eight  sporozoites. 

Intestine  of  Glycera  canvoluia  Kef. 

Taken  on  the  Mediterranean  Coast. 

LECUDINA  sp.  Faria,  Cunha,  and  Fonseca 

1918    Dcliocystis  sp.  Faria,  Cunha,  and 

Fonseca  1918: 17 

1922    LuMdinasp.  Kamm  1922  (this  paper) 

Spofonts  spindle-shaped,  nucleus  spherical. 

Host:  Pciydora  socialis  Schmerda. 

Taken  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Not  enough  data  exists  to  definitely  fix  the  position  of  this  species. 

Family  POLYRHABDINIDAE  Kamm  1922  (this  paper) 

Polycystid  (septate)  gregarines  inhabiting  the  digestive  tract  of  poly- 
chaetes.    Epimerites  varied. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  NEW  FAMILY  POLYRHABDINIDAE 

The  true  septate  intestinal  gregarines  of  marine  annelids  fall  under 
three  genera,  which  are  placed  in  various  positions  by  different  workers  on 
the  subject: 

(a)  Two  genera  were  describe^  very  meagerly  by  Mingazzini  in  1891 
under  one  name,  Pol3nrhabdina,  two  very  different  parasites  being  found  in 
the  same  host  material.  The  one  has  been  removed  to  the  Schizogregarines 
(Selenidium),  while  the  other  represents  the  genus  as  named,  and  is  a 
pyriform  septate  species  which  possesses  an  epimerite  in  the  shape  of  a 
corona  of  hooks.^ 

(b)  The  genus  Sycia  L£ger  1892  is  characterized  by  its  septate  sporonts 
and  unique  epimerite  in  the  form  of  a  large  rounded  papilla  with  a  thick 

^  Mingazzini's  description  follows:  .  .  .  specie  dimorfe.  Individue  a  fonne  di  nematode 
e  pixifomiL  I  piimi  hauno  il  corpo  aiUungato  fusifonne  e  la  oiticula  striata  kmgitudinalmente 
du  rialzi  numerosi  finisrimi. 
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ring  or  collar  around  the  base.  The  deutomerite  of  the  adult  sporont, 
only,  contains  numerous  elongate  crescentic  or  ellipsoidal  inclusions 
probably  "reserve  protoplasm." 

(c)  The  third  genus,  Ulivina  Mingazzini  1891,  has  little  to  characterize 
it.  In  fact  so  little  is  known  concerning  its  development  that  it  cannot  be 
placed  with  either  of  the  two  named  genera  and  hence  must  stand  distinct 
until  its  position  shall  have  been  proven.  The  epimerite,  is  simple  so  far 
as  known  and  cyst  and  spores  are  unknown. 

The  cysts  and  spores  are  still  unknown  for  all  three  genera. 

Since  a  septum  is  present  without  exception  in  all  three,  they  must  be 
included  in  the  suborder  Cephalina,  but  stand  near  the  borderline  with  the 
Acephalina  because  of  their  presence  only  in  polychaetes. 

Genus  POLYRHABDINA  Mingazzini  1891:229 

(Polyrhabdina  Labb6  1899:48) 
Septate,  sporonts  flattened,  ovoidal,  epimerite  a  corona  of  hooks.    In- 
testine of  polychaetes  of  the  family  Spionidae.    (  Cyst  and  spores  unknown.) 

POLYRHABDINA  SPIONIS  (KdUiker)  Mingazzini  Type  Species 

[Figures  128,  129] 

1848  Gregarina  Spionis  K5Lliker  1848:4 

1851  Gregarina  Sj^is  Diesing  1851:18 

1891  Pdyrhabdina  Spionis  Mingazzini  1891:229 

1893  Polyrhabdina  Spionis  Mingazzini  1893:56 

1903  DoUocysUssp.  Minchin  1903:327 

1914  Polyrhabdina  spionis  Caullery  and  Mesnil  1914:  516 

Septum  present.    Sporonts  100  by  35mi  ellipsoidal,  nucleus  ^herical, 
one  large  karyosome. 

Epimerite  a  flattened  apical  corona  of  8  to  10  ameboid  digitiform 
processes  frequently  bifurcate. 

Development  extracellular.    Cyst  and  spores  unknown. 

Intestine  of  Scololepsis  fuUginosa;  S.  ciliaia  (?). 

Taken  at  Naples. 

Minchin  mentions  a  species  from  the  same  host,  but  places  it  in  the  ge- 
nus Doliocystis.  Since  no  data  is  given  and  the  hosts  are  identical,  it  is 
placed  here. 

POLYRHABDINA  BRASILI  Caullery  and  MesnU 

1914    Polyrhabdina  brasUi  CauUery  and  MesnU  1914:  518 

Sporonts  ovoidal,  200|i  in  length.  Epimerite  characteristic,  but  spines 
shorter  than  type. 

Cyst  and  spores  unknown. 
Host:  Spio  martinensis. 
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POLYRHABDINA    PYGOSPIONIS    CauUery    and    Mesnil 

1914    Pdyrkabdina  pygospionis      Caullery  and  Mesnil  1914:  520 

No  description  given. 
Host:  Pygospionis  seiicornis. 

Genus  SYCIA  Uger  1892:  52 

Polycystid  intestinal  parasite  of  marine  annelids.  Epimerite  knobbed, 
bordered  by  a  thick  ring.  Protomerite  subspherical,  deutomerite  conical, 
with  numerous  inclosures. 

SYCIA  INOPINATA  L^ger  Type  Species 

[Figures  118  and  119] 

1892  Sycia  inopinata  lAgtx  1892:  52, 90 

1899  Sycia  inopinata  Labb£  1899:  34 

1903  Sycia  inopinata  Minchin  1903:  203,  326 

1909  Syda  inopinata  BrasU  1909:  121 

Septate  gregarine,  ellipsoidal.  No  dimensions  given.  Ratio  LP  :  TL 
::  1 : 6;  WP :  WD  ::  1 : 1.5.  Protomerite  conoidal,  broadest  at  septum. 
Deutomerite  ellipsoidal,  tapering  rapidly  to  a  sharp  point.  Nucleus  large, 
spherical,  one  karyosome. 

Epimerite  an  elongate  papilla  upon  a  short  neck  around  which  is  a 
collar  a  little  larger  than  the  papilla  itself. 

Intestine  of  Audouinia  Lamarkii  (A,  tentaculata — Brasil). 

Taken  at  Belle-Isle-sur-Mer,  France. 

Caullery  and  Mesnil  (1914)  give  the  host  name  as  the  latter  above,  and 
note 

.  .  .  c'est  une  espdce  voisine,  sinon  idendque,  que  Mingatiinf  (1891)  a  d6nomm6e 
Ulivina  n.  g.  eUiptica 

but  since  the  C3rst  and  spores  of  both  species  are  unknown,  this  cannot  at 
present  be  determined. 

This  species  possesses  characteristic  elongate  crescentic  or  biconical 
inclusions  in  the  deutomerite  only  of  adult  sporonts.  (Fig.  119).  L^ger 
offers  the  hypothesis  that  they  may  be  condensations  of  protoplasm  in  re- 
serve masses. 

BrasO  found  this  species  with  its  epimerite  and  the  inclusions,  thus 
verif3ring  Lager's  work  of  sixteen  years  previous. 

Genus  ULIVINA  Mingazzini  1891:  235 

Body  elongate-ellipsoidal,  "external  membrane  continuous  around 
animal."  Protomerite  the  more  dense.  Epimerite  simple,  spores  unknown. 
Intestine  of  marine  polychaetes. 
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ULIVINA  ELLIPTICA  Mingazzini  Type  Species 

[Figure  127] 

1891  Ulmna  eUipiica  Mingazzini  1891 :  235 

1899  Ulivina  eUiptica  Labb6  1899:34 

1903  UlivinaeUipUca  Minchin  1903:203,326 

1907  Ulivina  eUipUca  Saint-Joseph  1907: 164,  174 

Sporonts  solitary,  ellipsoidal,  tapering  to  a  sharply  rounded  posterior 
end.  Nucleus  ovoidal,  two  or  three  karyosomes.  Dense  and  opaque. 
No  dimensions  given  by  the  original  author.  Ratio  LP:TL::1:4 
to7;  WP:WD::1.1:1. 

Saint- Joseph  mentions  dimensions  as  150  by  90m;  75  by  33/i.  He  illus- 
trates (his  fig.  106)  a  trophozoite  with  a  simple,  small,  papillate  epimerite. 

Taken  at  Naples  and  off  the  coast  of  France. 

Intestine  of  Audouinia  filigera  (delle  Chiaje);  A.  tenkicula$a  Mont., 
Peiahproctus  terricola  Qfg.,  Nicolea  venustula  Mont.,  and  Polymnia  nebu- 
losa  Mont. 

ULIVINA  RHYNCHOBOLI  (Crawley)  Kamm 


1897 

Unnamed 

Porter 

1897a: 8 

1903 

Doliocystis  rkyncobtM 

Crawley 

1903:  56 

1913 

DoUocystis  rhyncoboK 

Ellis 

1913:  287 

1922 

VUvina  rhynchobcU 

Kamm 

1922  (this  paper) 

Sporonts  attain  700|i  in  length.  A  distinct  septum,  with  protoplasm 
in  protomerite  the  more  dense.  Epimerite  a  small  pointed  papilla  with  a 
long  slender  filament  at  the  end.    Nucleus  small,  spherical. 

Intestine  of  Rhynchobotus  americanus  Verrill. 

While  the  epimerite  is  described  for  this  and  for  the  preceding  species, 
I  am  not  ready  to  state  that  it  is  the  type  for  the  genus. 

Porter  notes  a  peculiar  attachment  of  the  parasite  while  free  in  a  watch- 
glass  to  the  glass,  being  attached  by  the  anterior  end  of  the  protomerite 
with  such  force  that  the  animal  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  destro3dng 
it. 

Genus  of  Uncertain  Position 
METAMERA  Duke  1910:261 

Sporonts  solitary,  epimerite  subcorneal,  apex  eccentric  with  corona  of 
numerous  branched  digitiform  appendages.  Cyst  dehiscence  by  simple 
rupture.  Spores  biconical. 


r} 
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METAMERA  SCHUBERGI  Duke  Type  Species 
[Figures  131, 132,  and  133] 

1910  Meiamera  schubergi  Duke  1910:  261 
1913    Metamera  schubergi               ElUs                                       1913:  285 

Sporonts  150  by  45m.  Deutomerite  with  one  to  three  septa  posterior 
to  the  nudeus.    Cysts  spherical,  spores  ovoidal  9  by  lii. 

Epimerite  subcorneal,  apex  eccentric  with  corona  of  numerous  branched 
digitif  orm  processes.  . 

Taken  at  Heidelberg  and  Cambridge,  Eng. 

Intestine  of  Glossosiphania  complanaia  and  Hemickpsis  marginata. 

I  am  not  ready  to  assign  this  species  to  a  position  in  the  family  Dactylo- 
phoridae,  as  placed  by  the  author.  The  method  of  cyst-dehiscence  is  di£Fer- 
ent  from  the  t}rpe  for  that  family  and  the  spores  are  not  elongate  cylindrical. 
The  host  is  so  far  removed  from  the  Chilopoda  (to  which  the  named  family 
is  confined)  that  I  feel  certain  the  species  belongs  in  a  group  as  yet  unde- 
scribed.  When  more  similar  species  shall  have  been  described  its  position 
can  the  better  be  determined. 

METAMERA  sp.  Ellis 

1913    Meiatnera  sp.?  Ellis  1913:285,287 

Host:  CUpsine  dongata. 

Species  of  Uncertain  Position 

TAENIOCYSTIS  LEGERI  Cognetti  de  Martiis 

[Figure  130] 

1911  Taeniocystis  Ugeri  Cognetti  de  Martiis  191 1 :247 

Polycystid  gregarine,  solitary,  protomerite  and  deutomerite  segmented 
by  16  to  19  septa.    700  to  1600m  in  length. 

Epimerite,  C3rst,  and  spores  unknown. 

Taken  at  Moramanga,  Madagascar. 

Host:  Kynotus  PiUareUi  (oligochaete).  Coelomic. 

The  ''protomerite"  is  divided  into  three  segments,  which  is  unique. 
The  parasite  is  coelomic  rather  than  intestinal,  as  are  all  other  polycystid 
gregarines.  The  epimerite  is  unknown.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not 
placed  with  the  t3rpe  for  the  genus.  The  single  nucleus  seems  to  place  it 
with  the  Protozoa;  otherwise  it  might  be  a  haplosporidian. 

LIST  OF  SPECIES  FOUND  IN  THE  PHYLUM  MOLLUSCA 

Species  of  Uncertain  Position 
Gregarina  pterotracheae  (Stuart)  Labb£  Pierotrachea  sp. 
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GREGARINA  PTEROTRACHEAE  (Stuart)  Labb6 

[Figure  136] 

1871  ZygocysUs  Pterotracheae  Stuart  1871:498 

1891  Zygocysts  Pierairachcae  Mingazzini^  1891:235 

1899  Gregarina  pterotracheae  Labb6  1899:  37 

1903  "  "  Minchin  1903:  338 

Contour  of  body  ovoidal,  t3npically  that  of  the  genus  Gregarina,  biasso- 
dative.  Dimensions  not  given.  Ratio  LP:TL::1 :4;  WP  :WD  :: 
1 : 1.5.  Protomerite  dome-shaped  with  slight  constriction  in  middle. 
Deutomerite  ovoidal,  well-rounded  posteriorly.  Epicyte  unusually  thick. 
Nucleus  large,  spherical,  one  to  four  karyosomes. 

Cyst  formed  of  one  individual  seen,  embedded  in  muscular  tissue  of  host. 

Codom  of  Pterotrachea  sp. 

Taken  at  Odessa. 

This  species  is  regarded  as  of  uncertain  position  because  it  is  the  first 
q>ecies  of  the  genus  Gregarina  to  be  found  in  the  body-cavity  of  a  host. 
It  is  the  only  species  described  from  the  molluscs,  where  one  would  not 
expect  to  find  a  polyc3rstid  and  biassodative  gregarine.  This  phylum  cer- 
tainly offers  splendid  research  opportunities,  if  not  to  substantiate  to  repu- 
diate the  above  work. 

Stuart  describes  in  detail  the  motion  of  the  species,  and  because  I 
believe  it  is  the  first  good  record  of  the  movements  of  gregarines,  it  is 
reproduced  here,  as  follows: 

Die  Bewq^ungen  des  Thieres  and  Bchlftngdnder  Art,  aber  neben  den  Hauptoontractionen, 
als  deren  Resultat  die  Voiwftrtflsdiiebang  der  Gxegarine  erschelnt,  bemeikt  man  eine  Reihe 
partidlfr  ContiactioDen,  wdche  die  ftuaseren  Contouren  des  KOrpen  weUenfSmiig  umSndem. 
Bd  diesen  Contiactionen  wizd  die  wdche  innexe  Kctonemmase  hin  und  heigescfaoben  und 
nlmmt  die  duich  die  paitiellen  Gestaltftnderungen  des  contiactilen  Schlanrhes  gebildeten 
Inncnrftume  ein.   Der  Nudeus  folgt  diesen  Bew^gungen  in  beschrftnktem  Masse  mit. 

LIST  OF  SPECIES  FOUND  IN  THE  CLASS  CRUSTACEA  OF  THE  PHYLUM 

ARTHROPODA 

Paxasrs  Host 

DnyiMOHiyiDAX 

issima  (von  Siebold)  Frant-     Gammofus  ptUex  von  Sieb. 

OrchesHa  Kttorea 


Uradiofhora  cumOi  (Moder)  Merder  Aiyaipkyra  DesmaresH  Millet 

lypespedes 

Pysinoides  halam  (KtiUiker)  TtigoviboR  Balanus  pusiUus  Ecker 

Type  spedes  B.  ^inUtmabtihtm  L. 


B.  amphUriie  Daxw. 
B,  ebumem  Gon^ 
Pyamoides  dkamdU  (L^r  and  Duboscq) 

Tk€gouboff  Cthamdku  sMaku  Ranz. 
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CEPHAZX>II>OFBOSIDAI 

CepkaMdopkara  cmiformis  (Diesing)  Lfger 

andDuboscq 
CepkaMdopkora  communis  MawrodUdi 

Type  species 


CepkaMdopkora  fossor  (L6ger  and  Duboscq) 

CepkaMdopkora  ocdiata  (L£ger  and  Duboscq) 

Kamm 
CepkaMdopkora  maculata  L6ger  and  Duboscq 
CepkaMdopkora  taliiri  Merder 
CepkaMdopkora  oUvia  (Watson)  Kamm 
CepkaMdopkora  nigrcfusca  (Watson)  Kamm 
CepkaMdopkora  ddpkinia  (Watson)  Kamm 
CepkaMdopkora  ampdisca  (Novdin  and 

Smith)  Kamm 

OINXSA  07  UNCERTAIN  P06ITX0N 

Nemaloides  fusiformis  Mingazzini 

Type  species 
Ganymedes  anaspidis  Huxley 

Type  species 

UNNANZD  8PICIXS  07  T7NCESTAIN  POSIHON 

[?  gammon  von  Siebold] 
[sp.  Mawiodiadil 


[?  vakUH  Nussbaum] 
P  praemorsa  Diesing] 
[?  ctoMfil  Frenzd] 

P  iMCOMf  Frenzd] 
[sp.  Minchin] 


Packygrasput  marmoraius  Fabr. 
Balanus  impransMS  Daiw. 
B.  tm^nmabidum  commufUs  L, 
B.  improoisus  grypkiea  MOn. 
B,  perforans  Brug. 
B.  ampkUrite  Daxw. 
B.dmmeus  (jould 

Pmnotkeres  pisum  Penn. 

Eupagurus  PrideauM  Leach 

Gammarus  marinus  Leach 

Talilrus  saUaior  Mont 

LUnniadubia 

Uca  pugnax,  U.  pugjUator 

TalorckesHs  Migicomis  Say. 

Ampdisca  spinipes 

Balanus  perforahtt 
PoUicipes  cornucopia 
Anaspides  tasmaniae  (Thomp.) 


Gammarus  puiex 

Balanus  ampkUriU  pallidus  Darw. 

B,  ampkiirite  Daxw. 

B.  ebumeus  Goiald 

PoUicipes  pdymerus  Say 

Cancer  pagurus 

Pkronima  sp. 

PkronmeUa  sp. 

Hyale  ponHca  Rathke 

Nebalia  serraia 


Famfly  DIDYMOPHYIDAE  L6gcr  1892:105 

Sporonts  in  associations  of  two  or  three.    No  septa  in  satellites. 

Genus  DIDYMOPHYES  Stein  1848:186 

Characters  of  family.    Epimerite  a  small  pointed  papilla,  cyst  dehis- 
cence by  simple  rupture,  spores  ellipsoidal. 


von  Siebold 

1839:  58 

Frantzius 

1848:  196 

Kniliker 

1848:  34 

Diesing 

1851:  15 

Diesing 

1859:  735 

Lankester 

1863:  95 

Plate 

1886:  235 

Pfeiffer 

1895:  60 

Labb£ 

1899:  8 

Minchin 

1903:  330,  331 

WeUmer 

1911: 119 
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DIDYMOPHYES  LONGISSIMA  (von  Siebold)  Frantzius 

1839  Gregarina  longissima 

1848  Didymophyes  longissima 

1848  Gregarina  longissima 

1851  Gregarina  longissima 

1859  Gregarina  longissima 

1863  Gregarina  longissima 

1886  Gregarina  longissima 

1895  Gregarina  sp. 

1899  Didymophyes  longissima 

1903  Didymophyes  longissima 

1911  Gregarina  longissima 

Sporonts  very  elongate,  cylindrical,  vermiform  in  movements.  Ratio 
LP  :  TL  : :  1  :  30 ;  WP  :  WD  : :  1  : 1 .  Primite  longer  than  satellite.  Dimen- 
sions not  given  (Kolliker).  Nucleus  small,  spherical,  one  large  karyosome. 

Intestine  of  Gammarus  pulex  von  Siebold,  Orchestia  littorea. 

Taken  in  Germany. 

The  species  was  first  described  by  von  Siebold,  who  also  found  another 
species  in  Gammarus  pidex,  typically  like  the  Cephaloidophoridae  in  outline 
but  regarded  by  him  as  another  form  of  the  same  species. 

Kolliker  studied  fresh  material  adding  the  data  that  associations  exist 
of  two  or  three  elongate  slender  individuals  arranged  in  single  file  and  of 
two  satellites  attached  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  primite.  KSlliker  recog- 
nized the  possibility  of  a  new  species  being  involved  in  von  Siebold' s 
material  and  illustrates  this  as  well  as  the  two  modifications  mentioned  in 
the  type  species. 

The  exclusion  of  the  doubted  form  was  also  recognized  by  Diesing 
(1859). 

Lankester  (1863)  regards  all  the  following  as  synonymons: 

Gregarina  longissima  Siebold 

?  Gr.  diffluens  Diesing 

Gr.  miliaria  Diesing  (Actinocephalus  Stein) 

Gr.  puianea  Leuckart 

Gr.  Gammari  Siebold  (Didymophyes  Stein) 
His  basis  was  the  identity  of  the  hosts  only. 

Plate  found  in  the  intestine  and  coelom  of  Gammarus  pulex  '^band- 
formig"  gregarines  255m  in  max.  length,  three  or  four  attached  together 
and  regards  them  as  belonging  to  the  species  in  question. 

Minchin  (1903)  questions  the  inclusion  of  the  last  named  host  as 
authentic. 
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Ltgtt  and  Duboscq  (1911)  have  described  a  new  species,  Cepkalaido- 
phara  mactdaia^  from  Gammarus  tnarinus  which  is  identical  with  the  aber- 
rant species  referred  to  above. 

Family  GREGARINIDAE  Labh6  1899:9 

Epimerite  symmetrical,  simple.  Sporonts  solitary  or  in  association. 
Cysts  with  or  without  spore-ducts,  spores  symmetrical. 

Genus  URADIOPHORA  Mercier  1912a 

Intestinal  parasites.  Development  extracellular.  Epimerite  an 
elongate  papilla.  Cysts  without  sporeducts.  Spores  spherical  or  sub- 
spherical,  not  united  in  chains,  faint  equatorial  line.  End  portion  of  deuto- 
merite  of  satellite  greatly  constricted.    Associations  of  two  sporonts. 

URADIOPHORA  CUENOTI  (Mercier)  Mercier  Type  Species 

[Figure  63] 

191 1  Cephaloidophara  CuenaU 

1911  Cephahidopkora  CuenoH 

1912  Uradiophara  CuenoH 
1912  Uradiophara  CuenoH 

1912  Vradiophma  CuenoH 

1913  Uradiophora  CuenoH 

Characters  of  the  genus.  Syzygies  of  two  sporonts,  infrequently  of 
three.  Sporonts  very  elongate,  cylindrical.  Ratio  LP:TL::1:20 
(primite)  1 :  28  (satellite  without  appendage).  WP :  WD  ::  1 : 1.9  to 
1 : 2.  Sporonts  700m  in  max.  length.  Nucleus  sub-spherical.  Epimer- 
ite an  elongate  papilla,  persistent  in  sporonts.  Deutomerite  with  small 
atrophied  appendix.  Nucleus  in  adults  spherical,  with  one  large  karyo- 
some;  chromidial  bodies  frequently  found  in  both  protomerite  and  deu- 
tomerite.   Cysts  ovoidal,  38  to  44/i  in  diam.  Spores  4/i  in  diam. 

Intestine  of  Aiyaephyra  DesmaresH  Millet. 

Taken  at  Nancy,  France. 

Genus  PYXINOIDES  Tr6gouboflF  1912 

Intestinal  parasites,  extracellular  in  development.  Epimerite  a  short 
st3npe  dilated  in  middle  to  form  a  globe  with  sixteen  longitudinal  grooves, 
the  free  upper  end  of  the  style  being  about  2^  in  length.  Septum  with 
small  disc-shaped  horizontal  swelling  in  middle.  Sporont  ovoidal,  nucleus 
large,  one  karyosome.  Syzygies  of  two  sporonts,  the  primite  always 
larger.    Cyst  and  spores  unknown. 


Mercier 

1911:  51 

Sokolow 

1911:  286 

Mercier 

1912a:  zli 

Mercier 

1912b; 177 

Tr^gouboff 

1912:  Ivi 

Ellis 

1913:  264 
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PYXINOIDES  BALANI  (KSlliker)  Trfgouboff  Type  Species 

[Figures  65,  82,  88] 
1848    GregaHna  balani  KdUiker  1848:  35 

1848    Siylarhynchus  Balani  •  Frantzius  1848:  195 

1851    Gregarina  Balani  Diesing  1851:10 

1859    Gregarina  Balani  Diesing  1859:  728 

1863    Gregarina  Balani  Lankester  1863:  95 

1899    Gregarina  balani  LabM  1899:36 

1903    "Gregarina''  balani  Minchin  1903:  329 

1912    Pyxinoides  balani  Tr^gouboff  1912:  liii 

Sporonts  associated  in  pairs,  ovoidal  to  cylindrical.  Max.  length  seen 
by  KdUiker  63m,  by  Tr6gouboff  130/i  primite,  60|i  satellite.  Ratio  LP  : 
XL::  1:1. 3  to  1:3;  WP  :  WD  ::  1:1  to  1:1.4.  Protomerite  dome- 
shaped,  slightly  dilated  below  middle,  terminating  in  a  long  cone  upon 
which  is  surmounted  an  epimerite  in  the  form  of  a  short  stylet  dilated  cen- 
trally into  a  bulb  (KdUiker).  Deep  constriction  at  septum,  deutomerite 
widest  in  middle.    Nucleus  larger,  spherical  with  one  karysome. 

Intestine  of  Balanusfusillus  Ecktr;  B.tinlinnabulumL,  (K5U.),  B.  am- 
pkUriU  Darw.,  B.  eburneus  Gould  (Tr£g.). 

Taken  at  Triest,  Cette,  France. 

KdUiker  first  described  this  species,  although  he  credits  "Professor 
Ecker"  with  having  seen  it  before^  evidently  without  placing  it  upon 
record. 

Frantzius  reasonably  considered  it  a  member  of  the  genus  Stylorhyn- 
chus  from  the  character  of  the  epimerite,  which  resembles  that  of  a  new 
genus  Bulbocephalus  Watson  (1916)  of  the  family  Stylocephalidae. 

The  species  was  not  described  again  untU  the  time  of  Tr6gouboff,  who 
contributes  many  new  observations,  assigning  to  it  a  new  name,  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  earlier  work,  and  creating  for  it  a  new  genus,  Pyxinoides. 

From  the  beautiful  drawing  of  KdUiker,  of  a  cephalont,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  one  and  the  same  species  is  involved.  He  even  shows  in  the 
tiny  figure  the  longitudinal  grooves  in  the  bulb  of  the  epimerite. 

Members  of  the  genus  Balanus  also  harbor  NenuUoides  fusifarmis^ 
very  similar  in  some  respects  but  yet  regarded  as  a  separate  species.  See 
discussion  under  that  species. 

PYXINOIDES  CTHAMALI  (L^ger  and  Duboscq)  Tr^gouboff 

[Figures  78  and  81! 
1909    Prenzdina  chtamali      L^ger  and  Duboscq         1909a:  112,  114,  115 

1911  Prenzdina  dhamali      Sokolow  1911:  281 

1912  Pyxinoides  ahantali     Tr^gouboff  1912:lviii 
Sporonts  regularly  cylindrical,  primite  230m  in  max.  length,  sateUite 

170m.      Ratio  LP  :  TL ::  1  :  4.5;  WP  :  WD  ::  1.  1.       Protomerite    wid- 
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est  below  mid-region,  with  characteristic  specialized  crescentic  zone  at 
apex,  with  what  appears  to  be  a  canal  leading  from  apex  a  short  distance 
into  protomerite.  Deutomerite  cylindrical,  blunt  at  posterior  end.  No 
constriction  at  septum.  Nucleus  ovoidal  with  one  large  karyosome. 
Development  extracellular.  Epimerite  atypical  for  that  of  the  genus, 
but  still  Pyxinia-like,  a  long  style  reaching  in  large  trophozoites  to  base 
of  the  cell  and  having  a  large  crenulated  cup-like  enlargement  at  its  mid- 
point, the  rim  of  the  cup  being  turned  away  from  the  body  of  thegregarine. 

Cysts  spherical,  85  to  100^  in  diameter.    Spores  unknown. 

Intestine  of  Ohamalus  stellatus  Ranzani. 

Taken  at  Cette,  France. 

In  the  first  mention  of  the  species,  L^ger  and  Duboscq  1909:112,  the 
spelling  is  given  as  chtamali  and  that  of  the  host  genus  chtamalus,  while 
on  pp.  114  and  115  the  spelling  is  chthamali  and  chthamalus,  Tr^gouboff 
gives  it  for  both  parasite  and  host  as  cthamali  (us). 

Family  CEPHALOIDOPHORIDAE  Kamm  1922 

Intestinal  parasites  of  Crustacea,  development  intracellular,  early 
syzygies  of  two  sporonts.  Cysts  without  sporeducts,  spores  ovoidal  with 
equatorial  line.    Entire  life  cycle  passed  within  a  single  host. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  NEW  FAMILY  CEPHALOIDOPHORIDAE 

The  genus  Cephaloidophora  was  created  in  1908  by  Mawrodiadi  for 
intestinal  parasites  of  the  Crustacea.  L6ger  and  Duboscq  in  1907  created 
a  genus  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  former  genus  naming 'it  Frenze- 
lina;  but  in  1911  they  discovered  that  the  name  Frenzelina  was  preoccu- 
pied, so  the  name  Cephaloidophora  becomes  the  accepted  genus  designa- 
tion. 

The  genus  Frenzelina  had  been  plac^ed  with  the  Gregarinidae  because 
of  the  precocious  association  of  sporonts  in  pairs;  but  there  the  simi- 
larities stop.  Cephaloidophora  was  placed  in  the  family  Stenophoridae 
(Sokolow  1911:286)  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  many 
characters  in  common  with  that  family,  including  (a)  intracellular  devel- 
opment, (b)  rudimentary  epimerite,  (c)  spores  ovoidal  with  equatorial  line, 
(d)  cysts  without  spore-ducts,  (e)  spores  not  united  in  chains.  (A)  is 
confined  to  these  two  groups  alone,  in  both  of  which  there  is  cell-destruc- 
tion, all  other  known  forms  possessing  extracellular  trophozoitic  stages 
without  or  with  but  little  injury  to  the  host.  The  only  important  variance 
in  the  two  groups  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Cephaloidophoridae  invariably 
form  early  syzygies  of  two  individuals  while  the  Stenophoridae  as  invari- 
ably do  not.  The  shape  of  the  body,  usual  shape  and  character  of  the 
nucleus  and  texture  of  the  protoplasm  are  different  in  the  two  groups. 
For  complications  given  below,  the  gregarines  of  the  Crustacea  should  be 
considered  apart  from  all  others,  at  least  until  many  of  the  knotty  points 
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are  cleared  up  by  exhaustive  researches.  For  these  reasons  I  have  raised 
the  genus  Cephaloidophora  to  a  new  family,  Cephaloidophoridae. 

Unlike  other  great  groups  of  gregarines,  the  complete  life-history  of  a 
crustacean  parasite  must  be  known  before  it  can  be  assigned  to  a  particular 
genus  with  a  reasonable  assurance  of  permanence;  generally  two  out  of 
three  or  four  characters  will  determine  the  location  of  a  gregarine.  Unless 
the  evolution  of  a  sporozoite  from  the  spore  (Cephaloidophoridae)  or  from 
the  cyst  direct  (Aggregatidae)  is  known  and  the  intracellular  development 
has  been  observed  or  proven  to  be  absent,  a  crustacean  parasite  cannot 
be  accurately  placed.  L^ger  and  Duboscq,  the  closest  students  of  the 
gregarines  of  the  Crustacea,  have  removed  many  species  hitherto  classed  as 
gregarines  to  the  family  Aggregatidae,  now  placed  in  the  order  Coccidia, 
because  the  sporozoites  develop  in  the  C3^t  without  the  intervention  of 
spores.  The  sporogonic  cycle  of  the  Aggregatidae  is  passed  in  another 
host,  a  Cephalopod.  Thus  an  alternation  of  hosts  corresponds  to  an 
alternation  of  generations,  the  crab  being  eaten  by  the  Cephalopod. 

Another  family  of  gregarines  inhabiting  Crustacea  is  the  POROSPORI- 
DAE,  parasitic  in  Decapods  only.  These  animals  are  very  large,  usually 
but  not  alwa}^  solitary  in  the  adult  and  are  capable  of  forming  cysts  from 
a  single  individual.  This  raises  the  question  that  such  C3^ts  are  schizo- 
gonic  cysts  and  that  the  sporogonic  stage,  which  possibly  has  not  been  seen, 
is  passed  in  another  host. 

L^ger  and  Duboscq  (1911  :lix)  o£Fer  this  hypothesis: 

....  si  Cephaloidophora  et  Porospora  ne  tomberont  pas  en  synonymle,  Porospora 
reprtsentant  la  schizogonie  et  Cephaloidophora  la  gamogonie  d'un  m^me  cycle. 

Tr^goubofF  (1912)  says,  however : 

Je  suis  convaincu  que  les  Cephaloidophora  e£fectuent  leur  cycle  dans  un  seul  h6te  et  pr6sentent 
un  seul  type  des  gexmes. 

Minchin  (1912:340)  says: 

A  character  such  as  the  power  of  multiplication  by  schizogony  is  clearly  one  of  great  adaptive 
importance  in  the  life-history  of  a  parasitic  organism,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  of  class- 
ificatory  value.  The  classification  of  the  future  will  probably  be  one  which  divides  all  grega- 
rines into  Cephalina  and  Acephalina,  and  distributes  the  Schizogregarines  (into  which 
suborder  the  Porosporidae  are  now  placed)  amongst  these  two  divisions. 

I  think  the  last  statement  holds  the  clue  to  the  classification  of  these 
puzzling  forms.  L^ger  and  Duboscq  first  placed  two  of  their  early  forms 
Cephaloidophora  fossor  and  C.  ocellata  among  the  Aggregatidae,  finding 
only  coelomic  cysts.  After  more  exhaustive  researches  they  found  a  life- 
history  t3rpically  that  of  the  genus  Cephaloidophora,  and  removed  the 
species  to  this  genus,  considering  that  the  coelomic  cysts  they  had  pre- 
viously found  belonged  to  different  gregarines,  of  which  nothing  else  was 
known.  I  feel  certain  the  latter  really  belonged  in  the  same  life-cycle 
and  that  the  power  of  producing  coelomic  C3rsts  and  their  concommitant 
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sporozoites  within  the  original  host  is  one  means  the  parasite  has  of 
''holding  its  own"  in  Nature  and  reproducing  at  an  enormous  rate  upon 
certain  occasions.  This  migration  of  the  young  gregarine  through  the 
intestinal  epithelium  and  production  of  a  cyst  from  a  single  individual 
resulting  in  schizogonic  sporozoites  may  be  due  to  a  change  of  food  in  the 
host  animal  unadapted  to  the  parasite's  requirements,  to  sickness  of  the 
host,  to  a  scarcity  of  food,  to  the  time  of  the  year,  or  to  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon occurring  at  stated  intervals  in  the  economy  of  the  organism 
itself.    Or  it  may  be  due  to  some  extraneous  cause  not  mentioned. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  the  gregarines  in  the  Crustacea  will  again 
come  under  one  family  head  and  that  the  Aggregatidae,  the  oldest  known 
group,  will  be  restored  to  its  position  among  the  gregarines.  The  Poro- 
sporidae  and  Cephaloidophoridae  will  of  necessity  be  dropped.  But  in 
the  meantime,  until  much  more  work  on  the  crustacean  parasites  shall 
have  been  done  and  complete  life-histories  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  the  present  group  headings  must  remain. 

Type  Genus  CEPHALOIDOPHORA  Mawrodiadi  1908:  101 
Intestinal  parasites  of  Crustacea.    Characters  of  the  family. 

CEPHALOIDOPHORA  CONFORMIS  (Diesing)  L6ger  and  Duboscq 

[Figures  66  and  75] 

1787  Unnamed  Cavolini  1787:  169 

1810  ?  Distome  Rudolphi  1810:  287 

1819  ?  Distome  Rudolphi  1819:  197 

1851  Gregarina  canformis  Diesing  1851:15 

1859  Gregarina  canformis  Diesing  1859:  735 

1863  Gregarina  canformis  Lankester  1863:  95 

1885  Gregarina  canformis  Frenzel  1885:579 

1899  Aggregata  canformis  Labb£  1899:  6 

1903  AggregaUi  canformis  Minchin  1903:  331 

1907  PrenxeUna  canformis  L€ger  and  Duboscq  1907:  773 

1908  Prenzdina  canformis  L6gtr  and  Duboscq  1908:  99 

1909  Prenzdina  canformis  L6ger  and  Duboscq  1909:  733 
1909  PrenseUna  canformis  L^ger  and  Duboscq  1909a:  113 
1911  Prenzdina  canformis  Sokolow  1911:  280 
1911  Cephaloidaphara  canformis    L6ger  and  Duboscq  1911:  lix 
1913  Aggregaia  canformis  Ellis  1913:  264 

(Frenzel)  Sporonts  associated  in  pairs,  not  more  than  two,  irregularly 
cylindrical,  tapering  slightly,  well-rounded  posteriorly.  Often  a  slight 
shoulder  exists.    Protomerite  broadly  dome-shaped,  slightly  constricted 
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at  sq>tum.  400  to  500/i  in  length.  Ratio  LP:TL::1:6  (primite) 
1 :8  (satellite).  WP:WD::1:5.  Protomerite  dear  with  large  chro- 
naidial  inclusions  and  crescentic  apical  area.  Deutomerite  dense,  nucleus 
not  seen  in  vivo,  spherical,  one  or  more  karyosomes. 

Cysts  150/i  in  diameter.    Spores  ellipsoidal  with  faint  equatorial  line, 

6.4  by  5/i. 

Intestine  and  gastric  caeca  of  Pachygraspus  marmoratus  Fabr.  (Cancer 

depressus). 

Taken  at  Cavaliere,  France,  Naples,  etc. 

This  is  recognized  as  the  earliest  known  species  of  Gregarines.  Redi 
in  1708  found  a  parasite  in  the  crab  Cancer  pagurus  but  L^ger  and  Duboscq 
(1908)  say: 

La  comte  description  et  les  images  que  Redi  (1708)  donne  des  ven  du  Cancer  paptrus  ne  peu- 
vent  s'appliquer  auz  Gregarines  des  Ciustaces,  d«»t  la  dtomverte  rcfvient  k  CavoUni,  quo- 
iqu'en  aient  pciia£  Diesing  (1851)  et  Labb6  (1899). 

Cavolini  in  1787  discovered  in  ''Cancer  depressi*^  a  parasite  which  he 
did  not  name  and  which  Rudolphi  (1810  and  1819)  placed  among  his 
'Vermes  generis  dubii,"  suggesting  that  it  may  be  a  Distome. 

Diesing  (1851)  named  the  parasite  Gregarina  canfarmis.  In  the  same 
paper  he  named  another  species  seen  by  the  same  earlier  workers  Gre- 
garina praemorsa.  Hence  either  species  might  with  equal  right  be  named 
the  type  species.  Diesing  (1859)  remarks  only  "Individua  soUtaria 
(Cavolini)." 

Frenzel  studied  the  species  at  length  and  gives  several  figures.  The 
above  description  is  taken  mostly  from  his  work. 

L^ger  and  Duboscq  studied  it  again  and  find  in  their  specimens  that  the 
satellite  is  the  longer,  while  the  primite  is  short  and  relatively  stouter. 
The  nucleus  in  their  specimens  is  siibspherical  to  ovoidal.  Dimensions  of 
the  two  descriptions  compare  favorably,  an  association  given  by  the  later 
workers  as  1050m  in  length,  400/i  for  the  primite,  the  former  being  80/i 
wide  and  the  latter  40/i.  Ratios  of  drawing  of  the  latter's  work  are  as 
follows:  LP:TL::1  :  9  (primite)  1  :  21  (satelKte);  WP  :  WD  ::  1 
:  1.5  to  1 : 1.2.    Thus  their  specimens  conform  to  the  t3rpe. 

In  1907  these  workers  report  schizogonic  stages  encountered  in  the 
coelom.  They  also  found  sporogonic  encystment  in  the  intestine  with 
cysts  ISOfi  in  diameter  found  in  the  excrement  and  two  sizes  of  spores, 
6.4  by  Sfi  and  microspores  5/i  by  4. 7/i . 
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CEPHALOIDOPHORA  COMMUNIS  Mawrodiadi  Type  Species 

[Figure  771 

1890-1    No  name  Solger  1890-1:  233 

1899    Gregarina  sp.  Labb£  1899:  36 

1903    Gregarina  sp.  Minchin  1903:  329 

1908    Cephaloidophora  communis  Mawrodiadi  1908:  101 

1911  Cephaloidophora  communis  Sokolow  1911:286 

1912  Cephaloidophora  communis  Mercier  1912a:  xli 
1912    Cephaloidophora  communis  Tr6gouboff  1912:  liii 

Sporonts  65-80a(  in  length.  Protomerite  and  deutomerite  rounded. 
Associations  in  pairs,  the  primite  the  larger.  Intracellular  trophozoites 
found  in  intestinal  epithelium  and  hepatic  cells.  A  thickened  h3ralin 
crescentic  area  at  apex  of  protomerite  corresponding  to  a  rudimentary 
epimerite.  Ratio  LP  : TL  ::  1  : 4;  WP  :  WD  :  1  : 1.5.  Cysts  spheri- 
cal. Spores  with  eight  sporozoites,  ovoidal,  4.5  by  4/i,  with  faint  equator- 
ial line.     Sporozoites  subspherical 

Hosts:  Balanus  improvisus  Darw.;  B.  improvisus  gryphica  Miinter; 
B.  Hntinnabulum  cohtmunis  L.;  B.  perforans  Brug.;  B.  amphUriie  Darw.;  B. 
eburneus  Gould. 

Habitat:  Intestine  and  caeca. 

Taken  at  Odessa,  Cette,  France,  etc. 

The  original  description  is  in  Russian  and  is  not  available.  The  above 
data  is  taken  from  Sokolow's  translation  and  from  Tr^goubofiF's  new 
observations  upon  live  material. 

Buddington  (1910:470)  gives  a  brief  description  of  an  unnamed  species 
found  in  Balanus  eburneus  Gould,  presumably  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
merely  stating  the  animal  to  be  a  polycystid  gregarine  of  rapid  movement, 
with  a  nucleus  having  five  karyosomes  and  chromidial  bodies  in  the 
protomerite.    It  is  quite  probable  that  he  found  the  above  species. 

CEPHALOIDOPHORA  FOSSOR  (L6ger  and  Duboscq)  Tr^goubofiE 

[Figure  79] 
1901     Aggregata  coelomica        L6ger  1901:1343 

1903    Aggregata  coelomica        L£ger  and  Duboscq        1903:  cxlvii 

1907  Frenzelina  fossor  L£ger  and  Duboscq        1907:774 

1908  Frenzelina  fossor  L6ger  and  Duboscq        1908:99 

1909  Frenzelina  fossor  L6ger  and  Duboscq  1909a:  112,114,115 

1911  Frenzelina  fossor  Sokolow  1911:  280 

1912  Cephaloidophora  fossor  Tr^goubofiE  1912:  Iv 
1912    Cephaloidophora  fossor    Mercier                           1912:  xliv 

Sporonts  150m  in  length.  Ratio  LP  :TL  ::  1 :  3  to  1:4;  WP  : 
WD ::  1 : 1.1.  Sporonts  obese,  primite  larger  than  satellite.  Proto- 
merite of  primite  broadly  dome-shaped,  twice  as  broad  as  high,  with  cres- 
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cent  at  anterior  end  and  an  apparent  pore  at  the  apex.  Very  slight  con- 
striction at  the  septum.  Deutomerite  ovoidal,  broadly  rounded  at  the 
distal  end.  Nucleus  apparently  ovoidal,  situated  near  septum.  Satellite 
more  nearly  cylindrical  than  primite. 

Intracellular  stage  noted. 

Intestine,  coelom,  and  "sub-epithelium''  of  Pinnotheres  pisum  Penn. 

In  the  first  paper  above,  L6ger  reports  finding  coelomic  schizogonic 
cysts  150/i  in  diameter  which  produce  sporozoites  directly. 

L£ger  and  Duboscq  (1907)  conclude  that  the  two  types  of  cysts  encoun- 
tered^ respectively  in  the  coelom  and  alimentary  tract  represent  different 
species  of  parasites,  only  one  type  of  sporont  having  been  seen,  howev^. 
They  have  found  no  other  stages  of  the  coelomic  gregarine  except  the 
cysts  and  contained  sporozoites  and  have  found  all  the  stages  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  intestinal  parasite.  I  am  convinced  that  but  one  species  is 
involved  producing  two  kinds  of  cysts  depending  on  conditions  not  yet 
determined.  I  am  not  ready,  however,  to  remove  any  of  the  species  now 
placed  to  another  position.  Much  more  work  is  needed  upon  crustacean 
gregarines  and  parasites  placed  elsewhere  before  any  species  can  be  assigned 
positions  with  a  fair  degree  of  permanence. 

CEPHALOIDOPHORA  OCELLATA  (L^ger  and  Duboscq)  Kamm 

[Figure  80 

1903    Aggregala  vagans            L^ger  and  Duboscq  1903:  cxlvii 

1907  Frenzelina  ocellala          L^ger  and  Duboscq  1907:  774 

1908  Frenzelina  ocellata          L^ger  and  Duboscq  1908:  99 

1909  Frenzelina  oceUata         L^ger  and  Duboscq  1909a:  112, 114,115 
1911    Frenzelina  oceUata          Sokolow  1911:  280-1 

1922    Cepkaloidopkora  ocellala    Kamm  1922    (this  paper) 

Sporonts  in  pairs,  elongate  cylindrical,  200a(  in  maximum  length. 
Primite  the  larger.  RatioLP  :TL  ::1 :6  to  1  :9;  WP  :  WD::1: 
0.9.  Protomerite  widest  anterior  to  the  mid-region  with  two  large  cor- 
puscles resembling  eyes  in  both  primite  and  satellite.  A  flattened  cone 
projects  at  the  anterior  end.  Slight  constriction  at  septum.  Deutomerite 
widest  at  shoulder,,  tapering  from  thence  gradually  and  terminating  in  a 
broadly  rounded  end.  Nucleus  ovoidal  to  rectangular,  situated  at  or  above 
mid-region  of  deutomerite. 

Intestine  of  Eupagurus  Prideauxi  Leach. 

Taken  at  Banyuls,  France.  ^ 

This  species  was  first  described  as  Aggregala  vagans  and  shown  to  exist 
during  the  sporont  stage  in  the  intestine  but  to  be  able  to  pass  while 
comparatively  large  in  size  through  the  epithelium  into  the  coelom.  A 
single  individual  here  swells,  its  protoplasm  changes  in  character,  and  it 
finally  becomes  a  schizogonic  cyst  150^  in  diameter  in  which  are  produced 
sporozoites  directly,  as  in  the  family  Aggregatidae. 
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Typical  sporont  cysts  are  also  noted  in  the  excrement  from  the  alimen- 
tary tract. 

The  authors  think  that  the  two  kinds  of  sporozoites  represent  different 
species  of  parasites,  the  sporogonic  representing  the  new  species,  Frenz- 
Una  occUata.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  but  one  species  is  involved.  See 
discussion  under  Cephahidophora  fossar  and  also  Discussion  of  the  New 
Family  Cephaloidophoridae,  at  the  beginning  of  Crustacean  Parasites. 

CEPHALOIDOPHORA  MACULATA  L£ger  and  Duboscq 

[Figure  68] 

1911  Cephahidophora  mactdala     L£ger  and  Duboscq  1911   f  liz 

1912  Cephahidophora  macutala     Tr6gouboff  1912  :  liv 
1912    Cephahidophora  mactdata     Mercier  1912a:  zliii 

Sporonts  small,  ovoidal,  maximum  length  80/i.  Ratio  LP  :TL  ::  1 
:  4  to  5;  WP  :  WD  ::  1 : 1.5  to  2.  Cytoplasm  yellowish  in  deutomerite, 
clear  in  protomerite.  Spherical  chromidial  bodies  in  protomerite.  Nu- 
cleus small,  spherical,  one  karyosome.  Characteristic  crescentic  apical 
area  in  protomerite.  Cysts  spherical,  100m  in  diameter.  Spores  spherical 
to  subspherical,  4/i  in  diameter,  with  equatorial  line.  Intracellular  stage 
observed. 

Intestine  of  Gammarus  marinus  Leach. 

Taken  at  Roscoff,  France. 

CEPHALOIDOPHORA  TALITRI  Mercier 

[Figure  86] 

1912    Cephahidophora  talUri  Mercier  1912:  38 

1912    Cephaloidophora  ialUri  Mercier  1912a:  xliv 

1912    Cephahidophora  talUri  Tr^gouboff  1912:  Iv 

Sporonts  in  pairs,  primite  the  larger,  ovoidal,  average  length  40/1. 
Ratio  LP  :  TL  ::  trophozoites  1  :  4.5  to  6;  WP  :  WD  ::  1  :  1.2  to  2. 
Protomerite  dome-shaped  with  rudimentary  epimeritic  area  at  apex. 
Slight  constriction  at  septum.  Deutomerite  broadly  ovoidal,  nucleus 
spherical  with  one  large  karyosome.    Intracellular  stage  noted. 

Cyst  and  spores  unknown. 

Intestine  of  Talitrus  saliator  Mont. 

Taken  at  Roscoff,  France. 

CEPHALOIDOPHORA  OLIVIA  (Watson)  Kamm 

[Figure  83] 

1912    Frenzdirui  olivia  Watson  1916:  133 

1922    Cephahidophora  olivia   Kamm  1922  (this  paper) 

Sporonts  in  pairs,  max.  length  association  218/4,  ellipsoidal,  largest 
sporont    118    by    36/i.      Ratio  LP:TL::1  :  5.      WP  :  WD  ::  1  :  1.3. 
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Protomerite  dome-shaped,  constriction  at  septum  slight,  papillate  area  a.t 
apex  of  protomerite  orange  in  color.  Deutomerite  long-ovoidal.  Nucleus 
spherical,  one  karyosome.    Cysts  spherical,  6O/1.  Spores  unknown. 

Intestine  of  Libinia  dubia. 

Taken  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island. 

CEPHALOIDOPHORA  NIGROFUSCA  (Watson)  Kamm 

[Figure  84] 

1912  Frenzdina  nigrofusca  Watson  1916:  134 

1922  Cephaloidophara  nigrofusca  Kamm  1922  (this  paper) 

Sporonts  stout-bodied,  ovoidal  to  rectangular,  maximum  size  125/i  by 
75m.  LP:TL::  1  :4;  WP  :WD::1  :1.5.  Protomerite  broadly 
dome-shaped  with  characteristic  papillate  apical  area.  Slight  constric- 
tion at  septum.  Deutomerite  regularly  cylindrical,  broadly-rounded  at 
posterior  end.  Protoplasm  very  dense.  Nucleus  small,  spherical  with 
one  or  two  karyosomes. 

Cysts  and  spores  unkaown. 

Hosts:  Uca  fugnax,  Uca  pugUatar,    Intestine. 

Taken  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island. 

CEPHALOIDOPHORA  DELPHINIA  (Watson)  Kamm 

[Figure  85] 

1916  PremeUna  ddpkinia  Watson  1916:  29 

1922    Cepkahidopkora  ddpkinta    Kamm  1922  (this  paper) 

Sporonts  ovoidal,  maximum  length  association  215/i,  largest  sporont 
115  by  64m.  RaUo  LP:TL::1:4;  WP:WD::1:1.5.  Proto- 
merite irregularly  dome-shaped,  dilated  medianly.  Papillated  apex.  Very 
slight  constriction  at  septum.  Deutomerite  ovoidal.  Nucleus  spherical, 
one  karyosome. 

Cysts  spherical,  80m-    Spores  unknown. 

Intracellular  stage  noted. 

Intestine  of  TahrchesUa  longicamis  Say. 

Taken  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island. 

CEPHALOIDOPHORA  AMPELISCA  (NowUn  and  Smith)  Kamm 

[Figure  71] 

1917  Prenulina  ampdisca      Nowlin  and  Smith  1917:  83 

1920    Cephaloidopkora  ampdisca    Kamm  1922  (this  paper) 

Sporonts  elongate  cylindrical,  62m  by  15m  in  maximum  dimensions. 
Sporonts  in  paiis.  Ratio  LP  :TL ::  1 :6  to  1 :9;  WP  :  WD ::  1 : 1.  Proto- 
merite broadly  dome-shaped,  dilated  in  middle,  more  or  less  con- 
stricted at  septum  and  possessing  a  rudimentary  epimerite  or  broad 
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apical  papilla.  Several  chromidial  bodies  in  protomerite.  Deutomerite 
cylindricid,  blunt  at  posterior  end.  Nucleus  spherical  with  one  or  more 
karyosomes. 

Intracellular  development  noted. 

Intestine  and  hepatic  caeca  of  Ampdisca  spinipes. 

Taken  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

Genera  of  Uncertain  Position 

NEMATOIDES  Mingazzini  1891  2nd  sem.:  233 

Dicystid,  no  septum  in  sporonts.  Epimerite  forked,  at  apex  of  a  long 
neck.  '^Corpo  allungato  fusiforme,  aguzzo  ad  entrambi  gli  apici.  Cuticola 
liscia." 

NEMATOIDES  FUSIFORMIS  Mingazzini  Type  Species 

1891    Nemaloides  fusiformis    Mingazzini  1891:  2nd  sem.  233 

1899    NeffKUoides fusiformis    Labb6  1899:34 

1903    NenuUoides  fusiformis    Minchin  1903:203,329,331 

Characters  of  the  genus.  "Trophozoite  vermiform,  without  septum. 
Epimerite  in  form  of  a  fork  or  pair  of  pincers,  borne  on  an  elongated  neck." 
Minchin. 

Intestine  of  Balanus  perforatus,  PoUicipes  cornucopia. 

Balanus  sp.  also  harbor  Cephaloidophora  communis  Mawr.  and  Pyxin- 
oides  balani  (K5lliker)  Tr^goubofiF. 

Mingazzini  says  the  new  species  above  is  the  Gregarina  balani  of 
Kolliker.  But  the  cephalont  depicted  by  K5lliker  corresponds  in  every 
particular  with  that  of  an  early  cephalont  of  Pyxinoides  balani.  See  dis- 
cussion under  that  species. 

If,  however,  the  fully  developed  epimerites  of  the  two  species,  Pyxin- 
oides balani  and  Nemaloides  fusiformis  are  considered,  they  are  suspiciously 
similar.    Labb£  emends  the  original  description  of  the  latter  thus: 
Epim.  en  forme  de  fourche  ou  de  pince, 
s£par£  par  un  col  allong6  du  reste  du  corps. 

The  only  character,  then,  in  which  the  two  species  differ  is  this:  The 
latter  possesses  no  septum  in  the  sporont  and  is  in  appearance  a  Monocys- 
tid,  while  the  former  has  a  complete  septum  in  all  stages  except  the  very 
earliest.  Exhaustive  researches  may  contribute  something  upon  this 
point  and  prove  the  two  species  identical. 

Below  is  the  original  description  of  the  species: 

Cercando  neU'intestino  del  Balanus  perfaralus  la  Gregarina  balani  der  Kdlliker  che  ^  una 
polidstidea,  ho  trovato  invece  una  monocistidea  appartenente  a  questo  gnippo  di  gregarine 
venniformi.  £  pittosto  lunga,  ha  la  membrana  intieramente  liscia,  un  nudeo  ovale  al  centro 
con  un  nudeolo.  Sembra  assai  rara.  L'apice  anteriore,  troncato,  termina  con  una  spede  di 
ventosa,  il  posteriore  invece  h  a£fatto  puntuto.  NdPapice  anteriore  vi  d  un  po'di  metaplasma, 
nd  testo  vi  ha  Tendoplasma. 
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GANYMEDES  Huxley  1910:55 

A  possible  fixation  organ  at  interior  end,  consisting  of  a  motile  stalked 
sphere.  Cup  at  posterior  end  which  fits  into  ball  of  a  satellite.  No  sep- 
tum, no  true  epimerite.  Typical  gregarinoid  encystment,  cysts  spherical. 
Alimentary  tract  of  Crustacea. 

Huxley  offers  the  h3rpo thesis  that  this  gregarine  lies  between  the 
polycystids  and  the  monocystids  and  creates  for  it  a  new  family,  Gany- 
medidae.  Since  his  studies  were  made  only  upon  fixed  material  and  all 
characters  of  this  very  unusual  parasite  are  unknown,  I  think  the  rank  of 
a  new  family  is  hardly  justifiable  and  prefer  to  consider  it  among  the 
Genera  of  Upcertain  Position. 

GANYMEDES  ANASPIDIS  Huxley  Type  Species 

[Figure  89] 

1910    Ganytnedes  anaspidis     Huxley  1910:  155 

1913    Ganymedes  anaspidis      Ellis  1913:  264 

Characters  of  the  genus.  Sporonts  in  pairs,  elongate  cylindrical, 
maximum  length  200/x,  width  120/x.  Average  size  250/i  to  300a(  by  17m. 
to  20/i.  Nucleus  large,  ellipsoidal,  one  large  karyosome.  Cysts  spherical, 
100/1  in  diameter. 

Anterior  end  of  protomerite  a  '^distinct  stalked  sphere,"  8  to  10^  across. 
Protoplasm  of  anterior  end  highly  specialized,  posterior  end  a  socket  into 
which  fits  the  ''ball"  of  another  individual,  during  the  associative  period. 

Intestine  and  pyloric  caeca  of  Anaspides  tasmaniae  (Thompson). 

Taken  on  the  Island  of  Tasmania. 

Species  of  Uncertain  Position 


[?  gammari  von  Siebold] 

1839 

Gregarina  gammari 

von  Siebold 

1839:  ? 

1848 

Gregarina  Gammari? 

Frantzius 

1848:  196 

1848 

?  Gregarina  longissima 

K5Uiker 

1848:  35 

1859 

Gregarina  Gammari 

Diesing 

1859:  735 

1863 

Gregarina  longissima 

Lankester 

1863:  95 

1886 

Gregarina  Gammari 

Plate 

1886:  236 

1895 

Gregarina  sp. 

Pfeiffer 

1895:  60 

1899 

Gregarina  sp. 

Labb6 

1899:  36 

1903 

Gregarina  sp. 

Minchin 

1903:  330 

Epimerite  present.    Sporonts  425/x  in  length,  long-ovoidal. 
Intestine  and  ?  coelom  of  Gammarus  pulex. 

von  Siebold  described  Didymophyes  longissima  from  the  same  host, 
considering  it  a  second  form  of  the  same  species.    In  the  same  paper, 
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however,  he  described  the  above  species  from  the  same  host,  overlapping 

his  first  observations  with  two  names. 

Diesing  (1859)  refers  to  this  species  thus: 
Receptaculum  globosum.    Coipus  ovoideum  receptaculo  duplo  longius.    Longit  .... 
crassit  .... 

He  regards  it  as  synonymous  with  the  specimens  seen  by  von  Siebold  and 

described  by  K5lliker  as  follows: 

Neben  dieser  Gr^arine  fand  v.  Siebold  in  Gammarus  pulez  noch  eine  andere  Fonn  (Fig.  29c), 
von  der  es  zweifelhaft  bidbt,  ob  sie  als  Entwiddungsfoim  zu  der  Or.  longisslma  zu  rechnen 
iat  oder  nicht 

Kdlliker's  figure  obviously  represents  an  entirely  different  species  which 
seems  to  correspond  to  one  mentioned  later  in  this  discussion. 

Lankester  (1863)  regards  these  as  synonymous: 

Gregarina  longissima  Sieb.,  Gr,  diffluens  Dies.,  Gr.  miliaria  Dies.,  Or. 
putanea  Leuckart,  Gr.  Gammari  Sieb. 

Plate  (1886)  found  in  the  intestine  of  Gammarus  pulex  two  polycystid 
gregarines.  One  is  small,  elongate  cylindrical,  255  in  length,  the  other 
long-ovoidal,  425m  in  length.  The  one  seems  to  correspond  with  Didy^ 
mophyes  longissima  and  the  other  with  Gregarina  gammari. 

This  species  agrees  in  form  and  proportions  with  Cephaloidophora 
macuhla  from  Gammarus  marinus  but  sporonts  of  the  present  species 
attain  425a(  in  length  while  those  of  the  former  reach  only  80^. 

Two  species  described  by  Diesing  (1851:7)  both  from  Gammarus  pulex 
are  sufficiently  alike  to  be  considered  synonymous.  No  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  species  (?  Gammari  von  Sieb.)  is  extant  and  so  they  cannot  be 
compared  in  minutae  with  the  present  species,  but  since  all  three  are 
found  in  the  same  host  .they  should  obviously  be  considered  together  under 
the  oldest  name.    These  species  are  mentioned  below 

1851  Gregarina  miliaria  Diesing  1851:  7 

1859  Gregarina  miliaria  Diesing  1859:731 

Proboscis  cylindrica  gracilis,  apice  obtuse  conica,  undniilorum  seriebua  10-20.  Recq)taculum 
subglobosum  papillosum.  Corpus  ellipticum  turgidum  receptaculo  triplo  longius,  laete 
auranticum.  Longit  H' '  \  crassit.  .  .  . 

Hosts:  Gammarus  pulex^  Astacus fluvialilis.    Intestine. 

1851  Gregarina  diffluens  Diesing  1851:  7 

1859  Gregarina  diffluens  Diesing  1859:  731 

Proboscis  cylindrica  brevis  gracilis,  apice  longe  conica  obtusa,  undnulorum  seriebus  10-20. 
Receptaculum  subglobosum  papillosum.  Corpus  oblongum  per  intervalla  coarctatum  postice 
rotundatum,  saturate  auricatum,  facillime  diffluens.   Longit.  i"  ';  crassit.  .  .  . 

Host:  Gammarus  pulex. 

[?  sp.  Mawrodiadi] 

1908    No  name  Mawrodiadi  1908:  101 

1911  Gregarina  sp.  Sokolow  1911:  287 

1912  No  name  Tr^gouboff  1912:  Iviii 
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Sporont  130-140/1  in  length,  same  general  form  as  Pyxinoides  balani 
(Kdlliker)  Tr^gouboflF,  but  with  a  long  epimerite  which  penetrates  to  the 
mnsctdar  layer. 

...  la  grtguine  posaide  un  kmg  tpmintt,  qui  traverse  tout  le  tinu  6pith61ial»  s'accolle  k 
Im  pdne  musculaiie  soua-jacente  et  la  suce.    (Quoted  by  Tr6goubofif  fxom  Mawrodladi.) 

Tr6goubo£F  adds: 

n  cft  hnpoMible  de  juger  mteie  de  la  paxent6  entze  ces  deux  Grigarines  ftant  donnf  la  d^ec- 
toodt^  de  la  description  qui  d'ailleun  tient  toute  dans  les  qudques  mots  dt^s  plus  haut 

Intestine  of  Balanus  amphUrite  pMidus  Darw.,  B.  ampkUrUe  Darw.,  B. 

eburneus  Gould. 

Taken  in  the  Black  Sea. 


1890 
1899 
1903 
1912 


[?  valettei  Nussbaum] 
Gregofina  vaUiUi  Nussbaum 

Gregarina  vaUUei  Labb£ 

"Gregarifki**  valettei  Minchin 

Gregarina  valettei  Tr6goubo£F 

Epimerite  a  simple  stylet.     Sporont  58^  in  length. 

Intestine  of  PoUicipes  pclytnerus  Sow. 

Taken  in  California. 

Tr6gouboff  concludes 

.  .  cette  Gitgarine,  .  .  .  n'cst  oertainemeDt  pas  une  Gregarina  sensu  skicto. 

[?  praemorsa  Diesing] 


1890:  156 
1899:  36 
1903:  331 
1912:  Ivfi 


1684 

? 

Redi 

1684: 

183 

1729. 

? 

Redi 

1729: 

270 

1810 

Distome  or  Monostome? 

Rudolphi 

1810: 

287 

1819 

Distome  or  Monostome? 

Rudolphi 

1819: 

197 

1851 

Gregarina  praemorso 

Diesing 

1851: 

287 

1859 

Gregarina  praemorsa 

Diesing 

1859: 

735 

1863 

Gregarina  praemorsa 

Lankester 

1863: 

95 

1899 

Aggregate  praemorsa 

Labb£ 

1899: 

6 

1903 

Aggregate  praemorsa 

Minchin 

1903: 

329 

1908 

Prenzdina  praemorsa 

L6ger  and  Duboscq 

1908: 

99 

1909 

Frenzdina  praemorsa 

L£ger  and 

Duboscq 

1909a: 

112 

1911 

PrenuUna  praemorsa 

Sokolow 

1911: 

280 

1922 

CePkahidotkora  (?)  Praema 

r5a  Kamm 

1922 

(this  pa 

per) 

Intestine  and  ''ovarian  appendage"  of  Cancer  pagurus  L.  {Platycarcinus 
(Lankester)). 

The  first  reference  in  literature  to  what  may  possibly  have  been  a 
gregarine  was  that  of  Redi  in  1684,  who  found  in  the  "vesicular  ovariorum^' 
of  Cancer  paguri  a  parasite  which  Rudolphi  (1810,  1819)  refers  to  as  a 
possible  Distome  or  Monostome,  and  places  in  a  list  of  "Vermes  generis 
dubii." 
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Diesing  (1851)  named  the  species  Gregarina  praemarsa  from  the 
originaUy  observed  material  and  contributes  no  new  observations.  In 
1859  he  merely  reports  '^Individua  solitaria  (Redi)." 

As  stated  under  Cepkaloidophora  conformis^  L6ger  and  Duboscq  (1908) 
do  not  credit  Redi's  observations  as  referring  to  authentic  gregarines  but 
give  to  Calvolini  (1787)  the  honor  of  having  first  seen  and  recorded  un- 
doubted specimens  of  this  group.  Rudolphi  does  not  mention  Cavolini 
in  connection  with  the  present  species,  however. 

L£ger  and  Duboscq  (1908  and  1909a)  merely  mention  the  species  by 
name  in  a  list  with  this  heading: 

Le  genre  Frenzelina  comprend  ainsi  actuellement  les  especes  suivantes: 

Sokolow  lists  it  with  the  authentic  species  of  the  genus  Frenzelina,  not 
with  a  group  of  uncertain  species. 

Thus  there  is  no  record  of  positive  data  concerning  the  actual  existence 
of  this  parasite  as  a  gregarine.  No  description  or  drawing  is  extant. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  mere  reference  has  held  its  place  in  literature 
for  over  two  hundred  years. 

[?  clausii  Frenzel] 
[Figure  69] 

1879  ?  Claus  1879:  78 

1885  Gregarina  Clausii  Frenzel  1885:575 

1899  Gregarina  dausi  Labb£  1899:  37 

1903  ''Gregarina''  dausi  Minchin  1903:  331 

Sporonts  solitary,  ovoidal,  lOO/x  in  maximum  length.  Ratio  LP : 
TL  ::  1  : 5 . 5;  WP  :  WD  ::  1  : 1 . 5.  Epimerite  unknown.  Protomerite 
domeshaped,  striated  longitudinally.  Deutomerite  widest  at  shoulder, 
tapering  to  a  rounded  point.  No  constriction  at  septum.  Chromidial 
bodies  in  protomerite.    Nucleus  spherical. 

Solitary  encystment  within  two  thick  hyalin  cyst-walls.  Cjrsts  and 
spores  not  described. 

Intestine  of  Phronima  sp.,  Phronimdla  sp. 

Taken  at  Naples. 

The  position  of  this  species  cannot  be  determined  from  the  known 
data.  Inclusion  within  the  Cephaloidophoridae  is  doubtful  from  the 
solitary  encystment. 

[?  nicaeae  Frenzel] 

[Figure  70] 

1885    Gregarina  Nicaeae  Frenzel  1885:  578 

1899    Aggregaia  nicaeae  Labb6  1899:  6 

1903    Aggregata  nicaeae  Minchin  1903:  330 
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Sporonts  associated  in  pairs.  Length  6O/1.  Ratio  LP  :  TL ::  1 :3  to 
4;  WP  :  WD  ::  1 : 1.  Protomerite  dome-shaped,  deutomerite  tapering 
to  a  blunt  point.  No  constriction  at  septum.  Nucleus  large,  spherical, 
15m  in  diameter. 

Cyst  and  spores  unknown. 

Intestine  of  Hyale  pontica  Rathke  {Nicaea  NUsonii). 

Taken  at  Naples. 

There  is  ^  equal  possibility  of  this  species  belonging  with  the  Cephaloi* 
dophoridae  and  with  the  Aggregatidae  from  the  characters  recorded. 
The  exact  position  can  only  be  determined  after  cyst  and  spores  (or  their 
absence)  are  demonstrated. 

[?  sp.  Minchin] 

1903    Septate  Gregarine  Minchin  1903:  330 

'^Original  observation." 
Intestine  of  Nebalia  serrata. 
No  comment  whatever  is  offered  concerning  this  parasite. 

LIST  OF  SPECIES  FOUND  IN  THE  CLASS  ACERATA 
PASAsm  Host 


AmikorkynclMs  sophiae  (Schneider)  Labb^  Phalangius  opilio 

lypespedcs 

Sdaiophora  phdanpi  (Ltger)  Labb^  Pkalangium  crassum 

Type  spedti  F.  cormUum 

OpUio  grossipes  Herbst 

Sciadopkora  fissidms  (RQssler)  Labb6  Phtdanpdae  sp. 

Sdad^kora  amiatui  (ROsBler)  Kamm  Phalangidae  sp. 

Sdad^phora  garonawUsM  (Johansen)  Labb6  Phalangium  opilio 

ACANTBOSPQSmAE 

Acamtkospefa  repdud  L6ger  Phalangium  conutiMm 

P.  opilio 


P  WeUmet]  Oribata  genicukUa  (L.) 

Not  named  Sokdow]  Scorpio  indicus 


Family  ACTINOCEPHALIDAE  L6ger  1892:166 

Sporonts  solitary,  epimerites  complex  and  varied.   Cyst  dehiscence  by 
simple  rupture,  spores  irregular,  biconical,  or  cylindro-biconical. 

Genus  ANTHORHYNCHUS  Schneider  1887: 69,  emend  Labbe  1899: 19 

Epimerite  a  large  flattened  and  fluted  button,  spores  ovoidal,  knobbed 
at  sides,  united  in  chains  laterally. 


Schneider 

1887:  69 

L6ger 

1897:  11 

TAhb6 

1899:  19 

Minchin 

1903:  199,  338 

Ellis 

1913:  279 
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ANTHORHYNCHUS  SOPHIAE  (Schneider)  LabW  Type  Spcdcs 

[Figures  58,  108] 

1887  AfUhocephalus  Sopkiae 

1897  AfUhocephalus  Sophiae 

1899  AfUhorhynchus  Sophiae 

1903  AfUhorhynchus  Sophiae 

1913  AfUhorhyfichus  Sophiae 

Sporonts  solitary,  obese.  Maximum  length  2  mm.  Width  protomerite 
330/1,  deutomerite  600m.  Ratio  LP  :  TL  ::  1 :  11  (without  epimerite); 
WP:WD::1.2.  Protomerite  small,  flattened,  three  times  as  wide  as 
high,  no  constriction  at  septum.  Deutomerite  conoidal,  widest  just 
below  septum,  tapering  thence  and  ending  in  a  broad  blunt  extremity. 
Epimerite  a  series  of  short  blunt  digitiform  processes  united  laterally 
and  curved  inward  to  form  a  broad  flattened  corona.  Epimerite  200/i  high. 
Nucleus  not  described. 

Spores  6.9  by  4.6/x,  broad,  biconical,  extruded  in  chains  laterally 
attached. 

Intestine  of  Phalafigium  opilio. 

Taken  at  Poitiers,  France. 

Genus  SCIADOPHORA  I^ger  1897:  36,  emend  Labb6  1899:  18 

Epimerite  a  large  flattened  centrally  indented  papilla  with  a  crenulate 
periphery.  Protomerite  with  numerous  backwardly  directed  leaf-like 
processes  arranged  vertically,  each  sharply  pointed  at  its  posterior  extrem- 
ity. 

SCIADOPHORA  PHALANGII  (L^ger)  Labb6  Type  Species 

[Figures  59,  60,  62,  and  106] 

1897  LycoseUa  Phalafigii 

1899  Sdadophora  phalangii 

1903  Sdadophora  phalangii 

1911  Sdadophora  phalangii 

1913  Sdadophora  phalangii 

Sporonts  solitary,  very  elongate,  up  to  2.5  mm.,  one  of  the  largest 
known  species.  Width  not  given.  Ratio  LP  :  TL ::  1 :  12;  WP  :  WD:: 
1.3:1.  Protomerite  broadly  conical  at  apex  with  15  or  16  vertical 
lamillar  plates  starting  below  the  apical  cone  recurving  backward  and 
terminating  in  sharp  hooks.  The  whole  bears  a  resemblance  to  an  um- 
brella. Deep  constriction  at  septum.  Deutomerite  widest  at  shoulder, 
tapering  to  a  very  long  slender  acuminate  extremity.    Epimerite  a  large 


L^ger 

1897:  12,  36 

Labb6 

1899:  18 

Minchin 

1903:  199,  338 

WeUmer 

1911:  127 

EUis 

1913:  280 
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nearly  sessile  papilla  indented  in  middle  and  crenulate  on  periphery. 
Nucleus  ovoidal,  nearly  spherical,  with  many  karyosomes. 

Cysts  spherical,  ^mm.,  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture,  spores  biconical 
but  rounded  off  at  poles.     Unique.     9  x  5m* 

Intestine  and  caeca  of  Phaiangium  crassum,  P.  carnutum,  Opilio  grossi- 
pes  Herbst. 

Taken  in  Provence,  France  and  East  Prussia. 

Two  species  have  been  described  previous  to  this  one  and  considered 

by  L6ger  as  synonymous;  I  have,  however,  not  considered  them  so.  They 

are  incompletely  described  but  quite  different  from  the  type  species  and 

because  of  the  regularity  of  the  digitiform  bifurcate  processes  may  not 

belong  in  the  genus.    This  is  what  L6ger  sa3rs  concerning  the  species: 

....  sans  rien  pr^juger  des  espies  observ6es  par  M.  Johansen  et  M.  ROssler,  je  donne  i 
celle  que  j'ai  6tudi^  le  nom  spdcifique  de  LycoseUa  pkalangii  qui  indique  son  origine.  H  ne 
parait  pas  douteux  cependant  que,  d'apr^  leurs  caract^res  morphologiques,  les  deux  gr6- 
garines  signal^  par  ces  auteurs  appartiennent  au  genre  LycoseUa  et  soient  des  expdces  tiis 
voisines  de  celle  que  je  d^cris  dans  ce  travail,  c'est  ce  que  1 6tude  complete  de  ieur  cycle 
viendra  nous  confirme  un  jour  on  I'autre. 

SCIADOPHORA  FISSIDENS  (R6ssler)  Labb6 

[Figures  110  and  111] 
1882    Aainocephalus  fissidens  R5ssler  1882:  700 

1897    LycosMa  Phalangii  L^ger  1897:  12, 36 

1899    Sciadopkora  fissidens  Lsbh6  1899:  18 

1903    Sciadopkora  fissidens  Minchin  1903:  338 

Sporonts  solitary,  2  to  3  mm.  in  length.  Ratio  LP:TL::1:8; 
WP:  WD  ::  1 :  1.5.  The  protomerite  is  broadly  dome-shaped,  at  the 
mid-region  there  is  developed  a  corona  of  processes  directed  gently  back- 
ward in  two  rows,  the  upper  consisting  of  twelve  long  sharp  spines,  the 
lower  of  twelve  broad  plates  widest  at  the  middle  and  bifurcate  at  the 
ends,  superficially  resembling  a  lobster's  claw.  These  are  arranged 
alternately  with  the  spines  of  the  upper  row.  (Fig.  111).  Deutomerite 
widest  at  shoulder,  tapering  gently  backward,  the  posterior  third,  however, 
being  a  very  much  narrowed  cylinder.    Nucleus  small,  spherical. 

Intestine  and  caeca  of  Pkalangidae  sp. 

Taken  at  Freiburg,  Germany. 

This  peculiar  parasite  in  appearance  is  very  unlike  the  type  species, 
(Cf.  Figs.  62  and  110)  but  because  the  crenulations  are  a  part  of  the 
protomerite  and  not  an  epimerite,  must  be  placed  in  this  genus,  or  in  a  yet 
undescribed  genus  very  similar.  The  complete  life-history  remaining 
unsolved,  the  species  is  placed  here  tentatively. 

Rdssler  describes  the  peculiar  protuberances  thus: 

.  •  .  .  zdgt  am  Kopf  zwdlf  gespaltene  Hakenpaare  und  zwischen  je  zweien  dieser  Paare  einen 
ciniachen,  stachelfdraugen  Dom. 
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SCIADOPHORA  CAUDATUS  (R5ssler)  Kamm 

[Figures  112  and  113] 

1882    Stylorkynchus  caitialus  Rdssler  1882:  700 

1899    Siylorkynchus  cattdaius  Labb6  1899:  33 

1903    Stylorhynckus  caudatus  Minchin  1903:338 

1913    Siylocephdus  caudatus  Ellis  1913:  338 

1922    Sciadopkara  cattdaius  Kamm  1922  (this  paper) 

Sporonts  solitary,  2  to  2.5  mm.  with  a  long  "tail-process"  2  to  3  mm. 
in  addition.  This  makes  the  species  the  longest  known  gregarine.  Body 
similar  in  shape  to  S.  fissidens  except  for  the  tail.  The  protomerite  is 
situated  upon  a  short  neck  with  a  dome-shaped  top  and  a  corona  of  twelve 
digitif  orm  processes  at  the  mid-region.    Nucleus  spherical. 

Intestine  and  caeca  of  Phalangidae  sp. 

Taken  at  Freiburg,  Germany. 
.  This  species  and  the  preceding  one  are  differentiated  by  the  character  of 
the  protomeritic  corona.  Cf.  Figs.  Ill  and  113.  It  is  evident  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  genus,  for  the  corona  of  each  is  a  part  of  the  proto- 
merite rather  than  of  an  epimerite.  Rdssler  considers  the  fact  that  this 
species  possesses  a  long  neck  upon  which  is  superimposed  the  protomerite 
sufficient  evidence  to  place  it  in  the  genus  Stylocephalus,  but  the  coronae 
are  so  similar  and  the  host  identical — the  two  found  in  the  same  intestines 
— leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  two  forms  may  represent  parts  of  a  single 
life-history.  Further  investigations  are,  however,  necessary  to  establish 
this  statement  or  refute  it. 

Rdssler  sa3rs  concerning  the  species: 

.  .  .  .  besitzt  einen  gesddten  Kopf,  der  mit  2w(Slf  Erhebimgen  Oder  Leisten  veistehen  ist,  die 
fiber  den  Rand  desselben  hinausragen  und  sich  theflen.  Diese  Fomi  ist  ausaerdem  mit  einein 
dttonen,  schwanzartigen  Anhang  venehen  der  durch  keine  Scheidewand  von  dem  eigentlichen 
K5rper  getxennt  ist,  jedoch  auch  kdne  einspringenden  Konturen  zdgt,  die  auf  eincn  ver- 
stiimmelten  Zustand  achliesaen  liesaen. 

SCIADOPHORA  GORONOWITSCHI  (Johansen)  Labb6 

[Figures  104  and  105] 

1894    Actinocepkalus  GaronowUscki  Johansen  1894:  140 

1897    LycoseUa  Pkalangii  L^ger  1897:  11,  36 

1899    Sciadopkora  goronawUscki  Labb6  1899:  18 

1903    Sciadopkara  goronawUscki  Minchin  1903:338 

No  dimensions  or  complete  figure  are  given.    Johansen  describes  the 

peculiar  parasite  thus: 

•  .  .  n&her  zum  Deutomerit  gdegenen  Aqua  tor  eine  Reihe  von  Hfickchen  und  Ddmchen  zur 
Befestigung  des  Parasiten  an  dem  Gewehen  der  Phalangide  dient 

His  meagre  illustration,  Fig.  105,  indicates  a  bifurcation  of  the  processes, 
as  in  the  species  found  by  R5ssler. 
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Maximum  length  5  mm.    This  length  is  reached  only  by  the  species 
just  preceding,  the  two  being  the  longest  known  species  of  gregarines. 
Intestine  of  Pkalangium  opilio. 
Taken  at  Tomsk,  Russia. 

L^ger  also  found  AcatUhrospara  repetini  in  his  material. 

Family  ACANTHOSPORID  AE  L^ger  1892 :  167 

Sporonts  solitary.  Epimerite  simple  or  appendicular.  Dehiscence  by 
simple  rupture.    Spores  with  equatorial  and  polar  spines. 

Genus  ACANTHOSPORA  L6ger   1892:  167 

Epimerite  a  simple  large  conical  papilla  on  a  short  neck.  Spores  biconi- 
cal  or  ovoidal  with  a  row  of  equatorial  spines  and  a  tuft  of  four  spines  at 
each  pole. 

ACANTHOSPORA  REPELINI  lAgtr 

[Figures  57  and  107] 

1897  Acanikospora  Repaint  lAget  1897:13,42 

1899  Acantkospara  rtpdini  Labb6  1899:  28 

1903  AcatUhcspara  repetini  Minchin  1903:  338 

1911  Acanikospora  repetini  Wdlmer  1911:  139 

Sporonts  solitary,  obese.  Maximum  length  1  mm.,  width  ISOfi. 
Ratio  LP  :  TL  ::  1  :  4  (without  epimerite);  WP  :  WD  ::  1  :  1.2.  Proto- 
merite  dome-shaped,  deeply  constricted  at  septum.  Deutomerite  widest 
in  anterior  third,  tapering  irregularly  to  a  sharp  point.  Epimerite  a 
broad  flattened  papilla  indented  in  the  middle  and  crenulate  along  the 
margin.    Nucleus  spherical,  one  karyosome. 

Cysts  spherical,  SOOm,  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture.  Spores  13  by  4.8m» 
biconical,  spines  at  apices  and  equator. 

Intestine  of  Opilio  grossipes  Herbst,  Pkalangium  corntUum,  and  P. 
opilio. 

Taken  in  Tourraine,  France,  and  in  East  Prussia. 

This  species  was  found  in  association  with  Sciadopkora  pkatangii  by 
L6ger.     There  is  no  possibility  of  confusion,  however,  in  the  two  species. 

The  epimerite  of  this  species  does  not  conform  closely  to  that  of  the 
type,  i4.^ea/fl(L^ger,  1892:  115). 

Uncertain  Species 

[PWellmer! 

1911     Gregarinasp.  Wellmer  1911:  148 

Intestine  of  Oribaia  genicuUUa  (L.).    Taken  in  East  Prussia. 
There  are  no  data  whatever  concerning  this  gregarine  form. 
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[?  Sokolow] 

[Figure  1091 
1908    Not  named  Sokolow  1908:  500 

1911    Not  named  Sokolow  1911:295 

33fi  in  length.    Nucleus  spherical,  3fi.    Seen  in  copulation. 

Host:  Scorpio  indicus. 

No  other  data  are  given  concerning  this  gregarine  form. 

SPECIES  FOUND  IN  THE  CLASS  MALACOPODA 
SPECIES  OF  DOUBTFUL  POSmON 

[?  Moseley]  Peripatus  capensis  Grube 

[?  Moseley] 

1874    "Gregarinae''  Moseley  1874:  762 

1899    Gregarina  sp.  Labb^  1899:  37 

1903    Gregarina  sp,  Minchin  1903:331 

The  only  data  which  exist  concerning  this  parasite  are  the  following: 

Some  veiy  small  encysted  Gregarinae  were  found  in  the  stomachs  of  all  the  specimens 
examined. 

Host:  Peripatus  capensis  Grube. 

Taken  in  Equatorial  Africa. 

One  might  wish  that  more  data  existed  concerning  the  t3rpe  of  gregarine 
which  inhabit  this  intermediate  host.  Theoretically,  it  should  be  a  form 
intermediate  between  the  family  Pol3n'habdinidae  and  the  true  Cephaline 
Gregarines. 

LIST  OF  SPECIES  FOUND  IN  THE  ORDER  THYSAXURA  OF  THE  CLASS 

HEXAPODA 

Pakasite  Host 

gr£gakinidae 

Gregarina  lagenoHdes  (L6ger)  Labb6  Le^sma  saccharina  L. 

SPECIES  07  DOUBTFUL  POSmON 

?  Gregarina  podurae  (L6ger)  Labb6  Podttra  villosa 

Gregarina  sp.  WeUmer  Sminthurus  fuscus  L. 

Family    GREGARINIDAE    Labb6    1899:  9 

Genus  GREGARINA  Duf our  1828:  366 

Sporonts  in  pairs,  epimerite  a  small  sessile  knob  or  cone.  Spores  barrel- 
shaped  to  cylindrical.  Cysts  with  spore  ducts. 

GREGARINA  LAGENOlDES  (L6ger)  Labbe 

[Figure  52] 

1892  Clepsidrina  Lagenoides  L^ger  1892:  118 

1899  Gregarina  lagenoides  Labb6  1899:  11 

1903  GregarifM  lagenoides  Minchin  1903:  335 

1911  Gregarina  lagenoides  •   WeUmer  1911:  117 
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Sporonts  in  pairs,  elongate.  Length  ISO/i,  width  not  given.  Ratio 
LP  :  TL  ::  1  :  3.5.  WP  :  WD  ::  1 :  1 .3.  Protomerite  of  primite  cylin- 
dricaly  with  conical  apex,  the  conical  portion  nearly  equalling  the  cylindri- 
cal in  length.  Slight  constriction  at  septum.  Deutomerite  constricted 
at  end  of  anterior  third,  rapidly  swelling  to  an  almost  perfect  globe  in 
posterior  two-thirds.  Satellite  of  practically  same  shape  but  less  accen- 
tuated.   Epimerite  a  simple  spherical  or  ovoidal  papilla. 

Cysts  spherical,  dehiscing  by  spore-ducts,  spores  in  chains.  Spores 
biconical,  blunt  at  poles. 

Intestine  of  Lepisma  saccharina  L.  • 

Taken  in  the  Valley  of  the  Creuse,  France,  and  in  East  Prussia. 

Species  of  Doubtful  Position 

?  GREGARINA  PODURAE  (L^ger)  Labb6 

[Figures  53  and  54] 

1892    Chpsidrina  Podurae  lAgtx  1892:  119 

1899    Gregarina  podurae  Lsbhi  1899:  12 

1903    Gregarina  podurae  Minchin  1903:  336 

Sporonts  in  pairs  or  threes.    Maximum  length  90m.    Protomerite  either 
separated  from  deutomerite  by  septum  or  lacking  the  septum.    Ratio 
LP  :  TL  ::  1 :  5.5;  WP  :  WD  ::  1 :  1 .8.    In  normal  individuals  proto- 
merite  dome-shaped,   flattened   apically.    No   constriction   at  septum. - 
Deutomerite  cylindrical,  broadly  truncate  at  base. 

In  individuals  which  lack  the  septum  the  whole  animal  is  ovoidal  with 
or  without  a  very  small  papillate  epimerite.  Normal  epimerite  much 
larger,  a  slightly  stalked  papilla.  The  individuals  which  form  associations 
of  more  than  two  are  of  the  abnormal,  ovoidal  type. 

The  protoplasm  is  gray-green  with  large  orange  granules.  The  nucleus 
is  spherical,  with  one  karyosome. 

Cysts  spherical,  80m,  one  long  spore-duct,  spores  in  chains,  6.8  by  3m. 

Intestine  of  Podura  viUosa  and  OrcheseUa  sp. 

Taken  in  the  Valley  of  the  Loire,  France. 

This  species  seems  to  be  an  aberrent  one  representing  a  transitory 
species  to  another  genus  or  an  intestine  in  which  for  some  reason  the 
gr^arines  became  abnormal.  The  possibility  of  more  than  one  species 
being  present  is  excluded  from  the  same  type  of  protoplasm  of  peculiar 
color  and  texture  in  both  kinds  of  individuals.  The  author  suggests  that 
the  species  may  be  intermediate  between  the  genus  Gamocystis,  in  which 
a  septum  is  always  absent,  and  Gregarina  in  which  it  is  always  present. 
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Gregarina  sp.  Wellzner 

1911    Gregarina  sp.  WeUmer  1911:  146 

There  are  no  data  whatever  concerning  this  form. 
Intestine  of  SmitUhurus  fuscus  L. 
Taken  in  East  Prussia. 

LIST  OF  SPECIES  FOUND  IN  THE  ORDER  ISOPTERA  OF 

THE  CLASS  HEXAPODA 

SPECIES  or  DOUBTFUL  POSITION 

?  Gregarina  UrmUis  Leidy  Termes  jUmpts;  T,  Uuifugiu  Rossi. 

Family  GREGARINIDAE  Labb6  1899:  9 
Genus  GREGARINA  Dufour  1828:  366 
?  GREGARINA  TERMITIS  Leidy 

[Figures  51  and  56] 

1881    Gregarina  termiUs  Leidy  1881:425 

1897    Gregarina  UrmUis  Porter  1897:  65 

1899    GregariHa  termitis  Labb£  1899:  36 

1903    Gregarina  termiUs  Crawley  "  1903:  44 

1903    ''Gregarina''  termUis  Minchin  1903:  337 

1913    Gregarina  iermiiis  Ellis  1913:  289 

Sporonts  solitary,  obese  ovoidal.  Length  60/i|  width  36/c.  Ratio 
LP  :  TL  ::  1 :  3.3  WP  :  WD  ::  1 :  1.2.  Protomerite  dome-shaped,  twice  as 
wide  as  high,  deep  constriction  at  septum.  Deutomerite  ovoidal,  tapering 
to  a  rather  sharp  point.    Nucleus  spherical,  one  karyosome. 

Epimerite  and  cysts  unknown. 

Intestine  of  Termes  flavipes;  T.  lucifugus  Rossi. 

Taken  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Boulder,  Colo. 

Leidy  found  but  one  gregarine  in  his  host,  but  Porter  reports  the 
parasites  "very  common  in  some  hosts,"  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  small 
intestine  only.  Porter  illustrates  a  section  of  the  intestine  in  which  are 
"great  numbers  of  cysts."  The  sections,  however,  are  undoubtedly  those 
of  adult  sporonts  cut  crosswise  and  obliquely,  mth  dark-staining  nuclei 
often  sectioned,  as  often  not.  A  figure  (Fig.  74,  PL  VI,  of  Porter)  showing 
an  adult  solitary  sporont  in  which  the  protoplasmic  granules  are  fairly 
large  and  regularly  spherical  is  described  as  "that  of  one  filled  with  spore- 
cysts."  Porter's  figure  of  a  sporont  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Leidy 
(Plate  52,  fig.  27). 

Crawley  opened  "perhaps  a  dozen  termites"  in  search  for  the  parasite 
but  did  not  encounter  it. 

I  have  examined  many  termites  at  different  seasons.  They  were 
abundantly  parasitised  with  Infusoria  (Leidy  1881,  and  Kofoid  and  Swezey 
1919)  but  no  gregarines  were  recovered. 
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Ellis  described  the  species  from  western  termites.  His  drawing 
(my  figure  56)  compares  ^Favorably  with  that  of  Leidy  except  that  the 
posterior  end  of  his  is  broadly  rounded  instead  of  bluntly  pointed.  The 
newer  specimens  are  also  much  larger — 570/i  long.  Dimensions  given  by 
Ellis  are  'T.  25/i  x  170m,  D-  30m  z  400m."  They  correspond  with  his  figure 
(PI.  XVn,  fig.  6)  if  changed  to  "P.  2S0m  by  170m,  D.  300m  by  400m. 

This  species  is  considered  doubtful  because  three  important  characters 
are  lacking,  viz.  epimerite,  cyst  and  spores.  None  of  the  workers  has 
encountered  associations. 

LIST  OF  SPECIES  FOUND  IN  THE  ORDER  HEMIPTERA  OF 

THE  CLASS  HEXAPODA 

Paxasiib  Host 


CcUo^kymkiu  hetas  (Schneider)  LabM  Nepa  cimrea  L. 

XnKXMXAXS  SFBCnS 

I?  ftdumi  Ramdohr]  Reduvms  ptrsoKolm  (L.) 

mBCBLIANBOUS 

[no  name]  Pkymata  cras$ipes 

FamUy  ACTINOCEPHALIDAE  L6ger  1892:  166 

Genus   COLEORHYNCHUS  Schneider   1885:  94,   emend. 

Labb£1899:  23 

Epimerite  unknown.  Protomerite  a  rounded  shallow  disc  depressed 
centrally  with  a  cape  overlapping  the  deutomerite.  Septum  convex  up- 
ward. Simple  rupture  of  cysts,  spores  biconical. 

COLEORHYNCHUS  HEROS  (Schneider)  Labb6  Type  Species 

[Figures  48  and  49] 

1885  CoUophora  keros  Schneider  1885:95 

1899  Cckarhynchus  keros  Labb£  1899:  23 

1903  Cdearkynckus  keros  Minchin  1903:200,335 

1913  Cokorkynckus  keros  Ellis  1913:  276 

Sporonts  solitary,  length  2  to  3  mm.  Width  not. given.  Ratio  LP  : 
TL  ::  1  : 4;  WP  :  WD  ::  1  : 1.  Protomerite  a  round  flattened  disc  cen- 
trally depressed,  border  slightly  irregular  with  a  cape  extending  down  over 
the  deutomerite.  Septum  convex  upward.  Deutomerite  ovoidal,  blunt 
at  posterior  end.    Epimerite  and  nucleus  not  known.  * 

Cyst  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture,  spores  sharply  biconical. 

Taken  at  Poitiers,  France. 

Intestine  of  Nefa  cintrea  L.  ' 
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Uncertain  Species 

[?  reduvii  Ramdohr] 
[Figure  50] 
1811     Vibrio  Reduvii  Ramdohr  1811:194 

1848    Sporadina  Reduvii  Stein  1848:  213,  223 

1848    Sporadina  Reduvii  Frantzius  1848:  195 

1859    Gregarina  Reduvii  Diesing  1859:  734 

1863    Gregarina  Reduvii  Lankester  1863:  94 

1899    Hyalospora  reduvii  Labh€  1899:  14 

1903    Hyalospora  reduvii  Minchin  1903:  336 

Taken  at  Berlin. 

Intestine  of  Reduvius  personatus  (L.). 

Ramdohr  placed  the  species  with  the  Infusoria,  in  the  genus  Vibrio. 

Stein  gives  these  dimensions: 
Sie  zeigten  sehr  venchiedene  Grfisse,  die  grdssten  waren  etwa  yi" '  lang  und  1/38 ' ' '  breit 

He  also  observed  cysts  in  which  two  sporonts  were  united.  Nine  spore- 
ducts  were  seen,  with  spore  extrusion  in  chains.    The  spores  were 

•    .    kung  spindelformig  odcr  fast  cifonnig  ,  1/250"'  by  1/570'". 

His  illustrations  show  them  to  be  well-rounded  at  the  ends. 

The  genus  Hyalospora,  in  which  the  specimens  recorded  were  placed 
by  Labb£,  is  characterized  in  part  by  (a)  sporonts  in  associations  of  two, 
(b)  cysts  with  simple  rupture,  (c)  spores  fusiform,  sharply  pointed  at  the 
ends. 

The  species  in  question  does  not  belong  in  this  genus  because  (a)  among 
the  great  numbers  of  parasites  seen  by  Stein  none  is  mentioned  as  found 
in  association  and  his  figure  indicates  a  solitary  individual,  (b)  cyst  dehis- 
cence is  accomplished  through  spore-ducts  (nine  in  the  figure  of  Stein), 
and  (c)  with  spores  extruded  in  chains.  The  spores  are  ellipsoidal,  rounded 
at  the  ends. 

It  is  evident  that  the  species  belongs  in  the  family  Gregarinidae  from 
the  method  of  cyst  dehiscence.  I  have  placed  it  with  the  Uncertain 
Species  because  of  insufiicient  data.  It  seems  to  most  closely  resemble 
the  genus  Leidyana  Watson. 


Miscellaneous 

No  Name 

1828 

Gregarina  Phymatae  crassipedis 

Dufour 

1828: 

206 

1837 

Gregarina  soror 

Dufour 

1837: 

12 

1846 

Gregarina  soror 

Trantzius 

1846: 

11,28 

1851 

Gregarina  soror 

Diesing 

1851: 

11 

1863 

Gregarina  soror 

Lankester 

1863: 

94 

1903 

Gregarina  soror 

Minchin 

1903: 

336 
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Dufour  says  concerning  this  animal  life: 

Subsphericum  alba,  cephalothorace  abdominis  dimidiam  partem  adaequante. 

From  the  figure  and  description  of  Dufour  it  is  obvious  that  what  he 
observed  were  not  sporonts  but  C3rsts.  There  is  no  record  of  sporonts  being 
foundy  and  the  error  was  a  very  natural  one  at  the  time. 


LIST  OF  SPECIES  FOUND  IN  THE  ORDER  NEUROPTERA  OF 

THE  CLASS  HEXAPODA 


Parastte 
gsegakinidaz 

Gregarina  daoaia  KdUiker 

Gregarina  mystacidarum  Frantaus 

Gregarina  martdi  L6ger 

Gamocys  is  ephemerae  (Frantaus)  Labb6 


ACTINOCEPRAUDAZ 

Actinocepkalus  sidwldii  (KOUiker)  Frantzius 
Aetinocephalus  odacan^ms  Frantzius 
AcUnocepkalus  brachydactyius  Ellis 
Geneiarkynchus  monnieri  Schneider 

Type  species 
Genriorhynchus  aeschnae  Crawley 
Baikriopsis  daviformis  Pinto 
Asterophora  mucronata  L6ger 

Type  species 
Asterophora  degans  L6ger 

Discorkynckus  truncatus  (L^er)  Labb6 

Tjrpe  species 
PHeocephaius  ckinensis  Schneider 

Type  species 
PHeocephalus  heerH  (Kdliiker)  Schneider 
Hophrhynchus  oligacatUhus  (von  Siebold) 
Schneider 

Type  species 

ACANTHOSFOBIDAK 

Ancyrophora  uncinata  L6ger 


Prismatospora  evansi  Ellis 
Type  species 

MZNOSPOSmAE    **  * 

Menospora  pdyacantha  L6ger    T3rpe  species 

SPECIES  or  DOUBTFUL  POSITION 

P  psocorum  von  Siebold] 


Host 

Ephemera  vulgara  larv. 
Mystacides  sp.,  larv. 
Embid  Solieri  Ramb.,  larv. 
Ephemera  jmlgata,  larv. 
Ephemera  sp.,  larv. 

Agrian  sp.,  larv. 
Pkryganea  sp. 
Aeschna  sp. 
Ldbdlules  sp. 

Aeschna  consiricta  Say. 
Aeschnida  sp.,  larv. 
Rhyacophila  sp. 

Phryganea  grandis,  larv. 
Sericostoma  sp.,  larv. 
Sericostama  sp.  larv. 

Mystacides  sp.,  larv. 

Phryganea  varia  (Fab.)  larv. 
Calopteryx  virgo  L.,  larv. 
C.  splendens  Harb.  larv. 


Sericostama  sp.,  larv. 
Phryganea  rhumbica,  larv. 
Dytiscus  sp.,  larv. 
Colymbeies  sp.,  larv. 
LimnophUus  rhombicus,  larv. 
Tramea  lacerata  Hagen 
Sympetrum  rubicunduium  Say 

Agrion  pudla,  larv. 

Psocus  sp. 
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Family  GREGARINIDAE  Labb<  1899:  9 
Genus  GREGARINA  Dufour  1828:  366 
GREGARINA  CLAVATA  K5lliker 
[Figures  22  and  89] 

1848    Gregarina  davala  K5lliker  1848:  10 

1848    Gregarina  clataki  Frantzius  1848:  194 

1848    Sporadina  davaia  Frantzius  1848:  195 

1851    Gregarina  davala  Diesing  1851:14 

1859    Gregarina  davala  Diesing  1859:  734 

1863    Gregarina  davala  Lankester  1863:  94 

1863    ZygocysUs  davala  Lankester  1863:  94 

1887    Ckpsidrina  granulosa  Schneider  1887:74,77,78 

1899    Gregarina  granulosa  Labh6  1899:  11 

1903    Gregarina  granulosa  Minchin  1903:  334 

1911  .  Gregarina  granulosa  Wellmer  1911:  119 

Of  the  original  observation  by  K5lliker  only  a  single  immature  specimen 
is  illustrated  which  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  parasite.  The 
sporont  is  short  and  stout,  30  by  16/c,  the  ratio  of  LP :  TL  ::  1  :  2.5; 
WP  :  WD  ::  1  :  1.  The  protomerite  is  dome-shaped  with  a  small  apical 
cone  and  a  deep  constriction  at  the  septum.  The  deutomerite  is  ovoidal 
and  the  nucleus  spherical  with  one  karyosome. 

Intestine  of  Ephemera  vulgala^  larva. 

Taken  at  Ziirich,  Poitiers,  France,  and  in  East  Prussia 

K5lliker  records  that  Frantzius  had  found  this  species  (1845)  but 
Frantzius'  drawings  (1848,  PL  VII,  figs.  VII,  1,  2,  3,  and  4)  are  very  unlike 
the  figiure  of  K5lliker  (Fig.  89,  this  paper)  and  represent  clearly  the  species 
GamocysUs  ephemerae. 

Diesing  (1859)  records: 

Receptaculum  subhemisphaericum  apiculo  tenninali  conico.  Corpus  longe  ovatum,  lacteum. 
Longit  1/26 '  "  ;  crassit  1/69 '" . 

Schneider  (p.  74)  reports  finding  Gamocyslis  ephemerae  and  also  another 
gregarine: 

Le  Grtgarine  qui  domine  qu'on  txouve  toujours  dans  ces  larves,  est  la  curieuz  GamocysHs 
Francisci,  Beaucoup  plus  rare  et  toujours  en  petit  nombie  est  au  contraire  la  Gr6garine  ac- 
tudle,  qui  se  fait  en  revanche  remaiquer  par  une  belle  taille  (518u  le  primite). 

It  is  characterized  by  the  very  large  granules  in  the  endocyte  of  the 
protomerite.  Chromidial  inclusions  in  the  deutomerite.  Ratio  LP  :  TL 
::  1  : 5  (Primite)  to  1  : 9  (Satellite).  WP  :  WD  ::  1  :  1.5.  The  nucleus 
is  spherical,  51/i  in  diameter  with  one  karyosome  26/i  in  diam.  The 
sporont  is  cylindrical,  the  protomerite  dome-shaped  with  a  deep  constric- 
tion at  the  septum.  The  deutomerite  is  cylindrical  with  a  shoulder  and 
truncate  at  the  free  end. 


Fraatzius 

1848:  193;  196 

Stein 

1848:  188 

Diesing 

1851:  12 

Diesing 

1859:  734 

Lankester 

1863:  94 

Schneider 

1875:  592 

TAhbf 

1899:  11 

Minchin 

1903:  335 

Wellmer 

1911:  118 
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While  the  observations  of  the  two  authors  are  not  comparable,  the 
first  from  an  immature  specimen  only,  yet  there  is  a  probability  of  their 
being  identical,  the  hosts  being  the  same.  In  order  therefore  to  reduce 
the  number  of  older  incompletely  described  species  they  should  be  absorbed 
wherever  possible.  In  the  present  species  there  are  at  least  no  conflicting 
characters. 

GREGARINA  MYSTACIDARUM  Frantzius 

[Figure  76] 
1848  Gregarina  Mystacidarum 
1848  Gregarina  Mystacidarum 
1851  Gregarina  Mysktcidarum 
1859  Gregarina  Mystacidarum 
1863  Gregarina  Mystacidarum 
1875  Ckpsidrina  mystacidarum 
1899    Gregarina  mystacidarum 

1903  Gregarina  mystacidarum 
1911     Gregarina  mystacidarum 

Sporonts  in  pairs,  long-cylindrical,  Ratio  LP:TL::1:6  to  10; 
JIVP  :  WD  ::  1  : 1.  Protomerite  cylindrical,  truncate  at  free  end,  slightly 
constricted  at  septum.  Deutomerite  cylindrical,  broadly  rounded  pos- 
teriorly.   Nucleus  spherical.    Epimerite  not  known.    C3rsts  spherical. 

Taken  at  Berlin  and  in  East  Prussia.    Host  Mystacides  sp.,  larva. 

This  host  is  also  parasitized  by  Pileopcehalus  chinensis  Scfan. 

GREGARINA  MARTELI  L6ger 
[Figures  36  and  37] 

1904  Gregarina  MartOi  L€ger  1904:  358 
1911     Gregarina  Marteli                     Sokolow  1911:279 

Sporonts  in  pairs,  elongate,  slender.  Length  100  to  150m-  Width 
not  given.  Ratio  LP  :TL  ::  1  :  10;  WP  :  WD  ::  1  : 1.  Protomerite  of 
primite  conoidal,  blunt  at  apex  and  dilated  in  posterior  two-thirds.  Pro- 
tomerite, of  satellite  deeply  cupped  in  anterior  portion.  Constriction  at 
septum.  Deutomerite  elongate-cylindrical,  of  same  width  throughout, 
ending  in  a  broad  blunt  extremity.  Epimerite  a  simple  globular  papilla. 
Nucleus  spherical.    Cyst  and  spores  unknown. 

Host:  Embia  Solieri  Ramb.,  larv.    Intestine. 

Taken  at  Cavaliere,  France. 

This  host  is  also  parasitized  with  Diplocystis  clerci  L6ger  (Monocystid 
Gregarine)  and  Adela  transita  L^ger  (Coccidian). 

Genus  GAMOCYSTIS  Schneider  1875:  586;  1882:  443 
Sporonts  biassociative,  united  in  apposition,  ovoidal,  stout-bodied, 
resembling  a  Monocystid.    Protomerite  only  in  trophozoite.   Sporulation 
partial.   Cyst  without  spore-ducts.  Spores  elongate-cylindHcal. 


Frantzius 

1843:  194 

Kdlliker 

1848:  10 

Frantzius 

1848:  194 

Diesing 

1851:  553 

Diesing 

1859:  736 

Schneider 

1882:  444 

Schneider 

1887:  74 

Labb€ 

1899:  12 

Minchin 

1903:  197,  334 
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GAMOCYSTIS  EPHEMERAE  (Frantzius)  Labb6 

[Figures  38  and  90] 
1843    ZygocysHs  Ephemerae 
1848    Gregofina  clavaia 
1848    ZygocysHs  Ephemerae 
1851    Gregarina  clavata 
1859    Gregarina  Ephemerae 
1882    Gamocystis  Prancisci 
1887  '  GamocysHs  Prancisci 
1899    GamocysHs  ephemerae 
1903    GamocysHs  ephemerae 

Sporonts  in  pairs,  in  apposition.  No  protomerite.  Body  broadly 
ovoidal,  truncate  at  apices,.flattened  at  place  of  union.  Length  of  prixnite 
110/i,  of  satellite  130/1.  Width  of  former  80^,  of  latter  same.  Sarcocyte 
thickened  at  the  two  apices.  Endocyte  dense^  with  large  irregidar  gran- 
ules.   Nucleus  spherical,  30/i,  one  karyosome.   Cyst  and  spores  not  known. 

Intestine  of  Ephemera  sp.,  larva,  Ephemera  vulgaia^  larva. 

Taken  at  Ztlrich  and  in  Indre-et-Loire,  France. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  species  seen  by  Frantzius  and  by 
Schneider  are  identical  from  a  comparison  of  the  figures  given  by  each.^ 
The  ratio  of  length  to  width  in  the  figures  of  Frantzius  is  about  two  to 
one,  in  the  figure  of  Schneider  one  and  one-half  to  one. 

Labb6  considers  Kdlliker's  Gregarina  clavaia  identical  with  the  above 
species,  probably  because  of  a  similarity  of  the  host.  The  species  are, 
however,  quite  different. 

Minchin  considers  the  present  species  identical  with  GamocysHs  /ran- 
cisci  Schn. 

Schneider  (1882:  445)  offers  this  phylogenetic  h3^othesis:  The  genus 
Ephemera  has  been  considered  a  ps^eudo-neuropters^n  closely  allied  to  the 
Orthoptera,  in  which  group  the  only  other  species  of  the  genus  Gamocystis 
has  been  found. 

Family  ACTINOCEPHALIDAE  L6ger  1892:  166 
Genus  ACTINOCEPHALUS  Stein  1848:  196 

Epimerite  small,  sessile  or  upon  a  short  neck,  with  8  to  10  short  sharp 
spines  or  simple  bifurcate  digitiform  processes.   Spores  biconical. 

ACTINOCEPHALUS    SIEBOLDII    (KSlliker)    Frantzius 

[Figure  12] 


1839 

? 

von  Siebold 

1839:  67 

1848 

Gregarina  Sieicidii 

Kfilliker 

1848:  10 

1848 

Actinocephalus  Sieboldii 

Frantzius 

1848:  195 

1851 

Gregarina  Sieboldii 

Diesing 

1851:  7 

1859 

Gregarina  Sieboldii 

Diesing 

1859:  731 

1863 

Gregarina  oligacantha 

Lankester 

1863:  94 

1899 

Hoplorhynchus  olieacanthus 

Labb€ 

1899:  30 
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Sporonts  solitary,  rather  obese.  ToUl  length  '0.162  to  0.188'"'  (KoUi- 
ker),  Width  0.04S'".  Ratio  LP  :  TL  ::  1  :  4  to  5;  WP  :  WD  ::  1.3  : 1. 
Protomerite  rounded,  sHghtly  wider  than  high,  constriction  at  septum. 
Deutomerite  narrower  than  protomerite,  tapering  to  a  blunt  posterior, 
extremity.  Epimerite  composed  of  4  to  6  sharp  recurved  hooks  set  upon 
a  long  cylindrical  neck.  Nucleus  spherical  with  one  or  two  large  karyo^ 
somes. 

Host:  Larva  of  several  species  of  Agrion.    Intestine. 

Taken  at  Danzig,  Wurtzburg. 

Kolliker  says  this  ^ecies  was  first  taken  by  von  Siebold  but  not 
described.     Kolliker  described  it  in  detail  and  assigned  to  it  a  name. 

Frantzius  placed  it  in  the  genus  Actinocephalus  because  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  epimerite. 

Labb£  placed  the  species  with  Hoplorhynchus  oligacatUhus  Schn.  because 
of  a  close  similarity  with  this  genus.  While  the  epimerites  of  the  two 
species  are  similar,  Kolliker's  species  having  4  to  6  recurved  hooks  and 
Schneider's  6  to  8,  the  hooks  on  the  former  species  are  sharply  pointed  and 
decidedly  recurved  while  those  on  the  latter  number  eight  as  a  maximum 
and  are  but  slightly  recurved  and  blunt  at  the  tips.  (Cf.  Figs.  13  and  14 
{Hophrhynchus  oligacatUhus)  with  Fig.  12,  the  present  species). 

The  writer  has  dilBFerentiated  the  two  species  on  this  point  and  a 
dissimilarity  of  the  nuclei.  Schneider's  new  genus,  Hoplorh3aichus,  is 
characterized  by  an  elongate-ovoidal  nucleus  while  the  nucleus  in  Kolliker's 
species  is  spherical. 

ACTINOCEPHALUS  OCTACANTHUS  Frantzius   . 

[Figure  74] 

1848  Gregarina  Heerii  Frantzius  1848:  193 

1848  Actinocephalus  octacanihus  Frantzius  1848:  192,  194,  195 

1851  Gregarina  Heerii  Diesing  1851:552 

1851  Gregarina  Frantziusiana  Diesing  1851:8 

1863  Gregarina  Heerii  Lankester  1863:  94 

Host:  Phryganea  sp.  Intestine. 

Frantzius  recognized  that  this  species  was  difiFerent  from  the  Gregarina 
Heerii  of  Kolliker  from  the  same  host,  and  illustrates  epimerites  of  the  two 
species,  but  his  drawings  are  confusing  for  in  another  place  he  calls  the 
same  drawing  now  one  name,  now  the  other. 

Diesing  regarded  the  two  species  as  synonymous  on  one  page  (552)  and 
still  separates  them  on  another,  creating  a  new  species  for  the  present 
species,  Gregarina  franlziusiana.    He  differentiates  the  two  thus: 
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Gregarinafranhiusiana  Diesing: 

PiobosdB  gbbosa,  undnulorum,  octo  coronula  terminali  simplid  (octolobia  Frantzius). 
Corpus  sttbdlipticum  tiirgidum  .... 

Gregarina  keerii  K5lliker. 

Proboscis  antronum  obovato-lanoeolata,  granulis  eiaspenita,  retrorsum  lubeUiptica  laera, 
ineimis?  ....  Corpus  looge  ovatttm  .... 

Hab.  Pkryganea  grandis  larva,  intestine,  in  both. 

From  then  on  tHe  present  species  is  lost  in  the  species  PUeocepkalus 
keerii.  It  is  obvious  from  a  comparison  of  the  epimerites  that  two  very 
different  species  have  been  confused  and  that  the  original  designation  of 
Frantzius  still  holds. 

ACTINOCEPHALUS  BRACHYDACTYLUS  Ellis 

[Figiures  44  and  45] 

1913    AcUnocephalus  brachydactylus  EUis  1913:  279,  289 

Sporonts  solitary,  elongate-ovoidal.  Length  501/c.  Ratio  LP:  :1 :3  to  4; 
WP:WD:  :1:1.  Protomerite  well-rounded,  with  same  width  as  height, 
slight  constriction  at  septum.  Deutomerite  slightly  wider  at  shoulder, 
tapering  gently  and  ending  in  a  blunt  pyint.  Epimerite  very  short,  a 
corona  of  eight  short  digitif  orm  processes. 

Cyst  and  spores  unknown. 

Habitat  not  given.    Host:  Nymphs  of  Aeschna  sp. 

Taken  at  Douglas  Lake,  Michigan. 

Genus   GENEIORHYNCHUS   Schneider   1875:  594 

Epimerite  a  tuft  of  short  bristles  set  at  the  apex  of  a  long  slender  neck. 
Spores  cylindro-biconical. 

GENRIORHYNCHUS  MONNIERI  Schneider    Type  species 

[Figures  19,  20,  and  21] 

1875  Geneiorkynckus  Monnieri  Schneider  1875:595 

1899  Geneiorkynckus  monnieri  Labb£  1899:  25 

1903  Geneiorkynckus  monnieri  Minchin  1903:200,335 

1913  Geneiorkynckus  monnieri  Ellis  1913:  274 

Sporonts  solitary,  obese,  ovoidal.  No  dimensions  given.  Ratio 
LP:TL:  :1:4;  WP:WD:  :1:1.3.  Protomerite  very  broadly  rounded, 
acuminate  at  apex.  Slight  constriction  at  septum.  Deutomerite  widest 
at  mid-portion,  ending  in  an  acute  point.  Epimerite  a  tuft  of  short  sharp 
bristles  set  at  apex  of  a  long  slender  neck.  Nucleus  spherical  with  several 
karyosomes.     Cyst  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture,  spores  sub-navicular. 

Intestine  of  LibeUules  sp. 

Taken  near  Paris. 
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GENEIORHYNCHUS  AESCHNAE  Crawley 

[Figure  40] 

1907    Geneicrkynckus  aesknae  Crawley  1907:  227 

1911    Geneiorkynckus  aesknae  Sokolow  1911:282 

1913    Generarkynckus  aesknae  Ellis  1913:  275, 289 

Sporonts  solitary,  cylindrical.  Length  of  trophozoite  420m.  Ratio 
(without  epimerite)  LP:TL:  :1:3.  WP:WD:  :1.1:1  Protomerite  widest 
at  base,  curving  gently  anteriorly,  ending  in  a  truncate  cone.  No  con- 
striction at  septum.  Deutomerite  narrower  than  protomerite  at  septum, 
tapering  thence  and  ending  in  a  broad  truncated  extremity.  Epimerite  a 
htrge  globular  papilla  borne  on  a  short  stout  neck  from  the  protomerite  and 
'liberally  provided  with  short  spines  directed  backward."  (Crawley). 
Nucleus  spherical  with  several  karyosomes.  Sarcocyte  in  apex  of  pro- 
tomerite very  thick.  Endocyte  not  dense,  nucleus  visible  in  vivo.  Cyst 
and  spores  not  known. 

Intestine?  of  Aeschna  coustricta  Say.    (Aeschna  c.) 

Taken  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Genus  BOTHRIOPSIS  Schneider  1875:  596 
Epimerite  an  ovoidal  structure  with  six  or  more  long  slender  filaments. 
Protomerite  very  large,  septum  convex  upward.  Spores  biconical. 

BOTHRIOPSIS  CLAVIFORMIS  Pinto 

[Figure  61] 

1918  Ba^kriopsis  danformis  Pinto  1918:  ? 

1919  Bolkfiopsis  cUmfarmis  Pinto  1919:  87 
Sporonts  ^ongate-triangular,  widest  at  anterior  end,  bluntly  acuminate 

posteriorly.  Dimensions:  lOO  to  200m  i^  length,  70  in  width  (of  protomer- 
ite). Ratio  LP:TL:  :1 :7;  WP:WD :  :1.4  : 1.  Nucleus  spherical  to  irregular 
in  shape. 

Intestine  of  Aescknida  sp. 

Taken  at  Manguinhos,  Brazil. 

Genus  ASTEROPHORA  L£ger  1892:  129 
Epimerite  a  thick  long  disc  with  a  milled  border  and  a  long  stout  style 
projecting  upward  from  the  center.  Spores  cylindro-conical. 

ASTEROPHORA  MUCRONATA  L6ger  Type  species 

[Figures  25  and  26] 
1892    Asteropkora  mucronaia  L4ger  1892:  130 

1899    Asteropkora  mucronaia  Labb6  1899:  22 

1903    AsierQpkora  mucronaia  Minchin  1903:  200, 336 

Sporonts  solitary,  elongate-ovoidal.  Length  350m,  width  not  given. 
Ratio  LP:TL:  :1:2.2.  WP:WD:  :1:1.1.     Protomerite  elongate  (twice  as 
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Ions  as  wide),  tapering  upward  from  septum  to  a  blunt  conoidal  anterior 
end.  Deep  constriction  at  septum.  Deutomerite  of  same  shape  as  proto- 
merite  and  but  little  longer.  Epimerite  a  flat  disc  with  milled  bcurder  and 
long  blunt  central  style  set  upon  a  fairly  stout  neck.  Nucleus  ovoidal  with 
several  karyosomes.  Cysts  spherical,  150-200|i.  Dehiscence  by  simple 
rupture.    Spores  cylindro-biconical,  8  by  3.5m. 

Host:  Larva  of  RhyacopkUa  sp.  Intestine. 

Taken  in  the  Valley  of  the  Loire,  France. 

ASTEROPHORA  ELEGANS  Uger 

[Figures  23,  24,  and  43] 

1892    Asteropkora  degans  L£ger  1892:  131 

1899    Asteropkora  Oegans  Labb£  1899:  22 

1903    Asteropkora  degans  Minchin  1903:  200,336 

Sporonts  solitary,  elongate  ovoidal.  Length  450|i.  Width  not  given. 
Ratio  LP:TL:  :1:3;  WP:WD:  :1:1.1.  Protomerite  very  elongate  (almost 
twice  as  long  as  wide),  tapering  regularly  upward  from  septum  to  a  long 
blimt  anterior  end.  Deep  constriction  at  septum.  Deutomerite  of  same 
shape  as  protomerite  but  twice  as  long.  Epimerite  a  flat  disc  with  a  milled 
border  and  a  short  central  style  set  upon  a  fairly  stout  neck  which  is  of  the 
same  length  as  the  protomerite.  Nucleus  slightly  ovoidal  with  several 
karyosomes. 

Cysts  qpherical,  300  to  400/i.  Spores  biconical,  much  larger  than  in 
Asteropkora  mucronata^  12.7  by  4.25/i. 

Intestine  of  Pkryganea  grandis,  larva,  Sericostoma  sp.,  larva. 

The  former  host  is  also  parasitized  with  Pileocephalus  keerU^  the  two 
parasites  generally  found  together.  Sericostoma  is  also  parasitized  with 
Discorkynckus  truncatus. 

Genus  DISCORHYNCHUS  I^ger  1892: 134;  Labb£  1899:  20 

Epimerite  a  short-stalked,  large  flattened  globular  structure  with  a  still 
larger  horizontal  collar  around  its  base.    Spores  biconical. 

DISCORHYNCHUS  TRUNCATUS  (Lfger)  Labb6  Type  species 

[Figures  28  and  29] 

1892  Discorkynckus  truncatus  L6ger  1892:  134 

1899  Discorkynckus  truncatus  Labbi  1899:  20 

1903  Discorkynckus  truncatus  Minchin  1903:  199, 337 

1913  Discorkynckus  truncatus  Ellis  1913:  275 
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Sporonts  solitary,  almost  rectangular.  Length  300/a,  width  not  given. 
Ratio  LP:TL:  :1:4;  WP:WD:  :1.2  : 1.  Protomerite  irregularly  rounded, 
*  bluntly  conoidal  at  apex,  widest  at  mid-portion.  Constriction  at  septum. 
Protomerite  wider  than  deutomerite.  Deutomerite  rectangular,  in  optical 
section,  flat  at  base.  Epimerite  a  short  stout  neck  with  a  large  flattened 
papilla  at  apex.  Around  the  base  of  the  papilla  fits  a  much  larger  flattened 
disc  like  a  collar.    Nucleus  spherical,  with  several  karyosomes. 

Cysts  spherical,  140/a.    Spores  biconical,  slightly  crescentic. 

Taken  in  Poitou,  France. 

Intestine  of  a  neuropteran  doubtfully  identified  as  the  larva  of  Stfi^ 
costamasp. 

Genus  PILEOCEPHALUS  Schneider  1875:591 

Epimerite  a  small  lance-shaped  or  simple  conoidal  papilla  placed  un- 
stalked  upon  the  protomerite.  Spores  biconical. 

PILEOCEPHALUS  CHINENSIS  Schneider  Type  species 

[Figures  17, 18,  93,  and  94] 

1875    PUeocepkdus  ckinensis  Schneider       1875:  592 

1885    PUeoupkalus  ckinensis  Schneider       1885:  10 

1899    Pileocepkalus  ckinensis  LabU  1899:  19 

1903    PUeocepkahiS  ckinensis  Minchin         1903:  199, 335 

1911    PUeocepkahiS  ckinensis  Wellmer         1911:128 

1913    Pileocepkalus  ckinensis  ElUs  1913:  274 

Sporonts  solitary,  stout  bodied,  ovoidal.  Measurements  not  given; 
''.  .  .  toujours  de  taille  asses  petite  .  .  .  ''  Ratio  LP:TL:  :1:5;  WP: 
WD:  :1:1.  Protomerite  broadly  rounded,  apex  pointed,  slightly  wider 
than  high.  Constriction  at  septum.  Deutomerite  widest  at  shoulder, 
tapering  from  thence  and  ending  in  a  broad  blunt  extremity.  Epimerite 
a  small  unstalked  papilla^  conoidal  at  apex.    Nucleus  spherical. 

Cysts  qpherical,  spores  roughly  triangular  with  long  slender  ends. 
(Figs.  93,  94.) 

Taken  near  Paris. 

Intestine  of  Mystacides  sp.,  larva. 

This  spedes  received  its  name  from  the  character  of  the  epimerite 
concerning  which  Schneider  says: 
EpimCrite  triangnlaire  ou  coidiforake  en  manite  de  bonnet  chinois  .... 

The  insect  is  also  the  host  of  Gregarina  mystacidarum  Frantzius,  and 
Schneider  and  Wellmer  found  associations  of  the  parasite  in  the  host 
with  the  above  described  species. 
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PILEOCEPHALUS  HEERH  (Kfilliker)  Schneider 
[Figures  15, 16,  46,  72  and  73] 


1845 

Gregarina  Heerii 

KKlliker 

1845:  100 

1848 

Gregarina  Heerii 

KniHker 

1848:  6 

1848 

Gregarina  Heerii 

Frantzius 

1848:  193 

1848 

Styhrhynchus  Heerii 

Frantzius 

1848:  195 

1851 

Gregarina  Heerii 

Diesing 

1851:  552 

1851 

Gregartna  Prantriusiana 

Diesing 

1851:  8 

1859 

Gregarina  Heerii 

Diesing 

1859:  728 

1859 

Gregartna  Frantatusiana 

Diesing 

1859:  730 

1863 

Styhrhynchus  Heerii 

Cams 

1863:  570 

1863 

Gregarina  Heerii 

Lankester 

1863:  95 

1887 

Pileocephahts  Heerii 

Schneider 

1887:  199 

1899 

Pileocephalus  heerii 

LabM 

1899:  19 

1903 

Pileocephalus  heerii 

Minchin 

1903:  199,  336 

Sporonts  solitary,  capable  of  great  contractility  due  to  unusually  well- 
developed  myonemes.  Trophozoite  when  quiescent  long  and  arrow-shaped, 
widest  in  middle  and  tapering  in  both  directions,  sharply  acuminate  at 
extremities  (Fig.  15).  In  sporonts  the  same  general  shape  but  much 
contracted  longitudinally  and  proportionally  broader.  (Fig.  16).  Di- 
mensions not  given.  Ratio  LP:TL: :  (quiet  trophozoite  without  epimerite) 
1:3  (contracted  sporont  1:2).  WP:WD:  :1:1.  Protomerite  widest  just 
above  septum,  conical,  apex  truncate.  Deep  constriction  at  septum. 
Deutomerite  same  shape,  ending  acuminatdy.  Nucleus  ellipsoidal 
with  many  small  karyosomes.  Epimerite  highly  specialized.  In  young 
trophozoites  an  elongate  papilla  sharply  acuminate  and  situated  upon  a 
short  neck.  In  order  speoQiens  there  devlops  a  spade-shaped  or  lanceolate 
(in  optical  section)  holdfast,  at  the  end  of  a  bulbous  neck  (the  former 
papilla).  The  neck  and  lance  are  of  equal  length  and  surmount  the 
tnmcate  protomerite.  The  trophozoite  in  this  form  is  a  very  beautiful 
animal  (Fig.  15). 

Spores  from  C3rsts  in  feces  biconical,  which  is  the  accepted  form  for  the 
t3rpe,  as  mentioned  in  the  genus  synopsis. 

A  possible  schizogony  exists,  for  in  this  species  cysts  were  encountered 
in  the  coelom  which  developed  triangular  spores.  Schneider  attributes 
these  latter  spores  to  the  species  in  question  but  he  suggests  that  they  may 
belong  to  another  parasite.  If  the  discovery  is  authentic,  the  fact  adds 
one  link  in  the  hypothesis  of  Minchin  that  the  Cephaline  Gregarines  are 
capable  of  schizogony  as  well  as  sporogony.  If  this  should  be  proven  an 
impossibility,  then  the  present  species  must  be  removed  from  the  Eugre- 
garinae  and  placed  with  the  Schizogregarinae. 

Schneider  found  only  triangular  spores  in  the  type  species  P.  ckinensis, 
but  does  not  state  whether  they  emanated  from  coelomic  or  fecal  C3rsts, 
mentioning  only  the  latter  type  of  cjrsts. 
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Habitat:  Intestine  of  Pkryganta  varia  (Fabridus),  larva. 

Taken  at  Wurzburg,  and  Poitiers  (France). 

Kalliker  gives  as  hosts  Pkryganea  grandis  'and  other  Phryganddae 
larvae/  The  only  point  of  serious  conflict  between  the  two  sets  of  obser- 
vations lies  in  the  shape  of  the  nucleus.  We  are  led  to  believe  this  one  of 
the  fixed  characters  of  a  spedes,  but  K5lliker  finds  the  nudeus  to  be 
spherical,  while  Schndder  says  it  is  ovoidal.  In  P.  ckimnsis,  however,  it 
is  spherical,  so  this  is  not  a  genus  character. 

Schndder  does  not  doubt  the  identity  of  the  two  spedes. 

La  figure  domnee  psr  KCBikcr  ne  kisae  aucim  doute  but  k  ijynoayinie,  .... 

Frantdus  gives  a  beautiful  figure  of  a  trophozoite  which  agrees  in  every 
particular  with  the  observations  of  others  except  that  the  nudeus  here  too 
is  spherical  (Fig.  72,  this  paper).  I  am  inclined  to  think  Schndder's  obser- 
vations were  in  error  or  mis-interpreted  in  the  rapidly  moving  animals  and 
that  the  corrert  shape  in  all  three  sets  of  data  is  spherical. 


Genus  HOPLORHYNCHUS  Carus  1863:570 

Sporonts  slender  with  elongate  ovoidal  nuclei.  Epimerite  a  very  long 
neck  with  six  to  eight  slightly  recurved  hooks.  Cyst  dehiscence  by  simple 
rupture.  Spores  ellipsoidal. 

HOPLORHYNCHUS  OLIGACANTHUS  (von  Siebold)  Schneider 

Type  spedes 
[Figures  13  and  14] 


1839 

Gregarina  oligacantkits 

von  Siebold 

1839:  67 

1845 

Gregarina  cUgacantha 

Dujardin 

1845:  638 

1845 

Gregarina  cUgacatUha 

KSlliker 

1845:  ? 

1848 

Gregarina  oUgacantha 

Kftlliker 

1848:  10 

1848 

Stylorkynckus  oHgaeantkus 

Stein 

1848:  195,  222 

1848 

Styhrkynckits  oHgaeantkus 

Frantzius 

1848:  195 

1851 

Gregarina  eUgacantha 

Diesing 

1851:  7 

1859 

Gregarina  cUgacantha 

Dicsing 

1859:  730-1 

1863 

Gregarina  eiigacantha 

Lankester 

1863:  95 

1875 

Ho^lorhynchus  aUgacanthus 

Schneider 

1875:  591 

1899 

Hoplorkynckus  aUgacanthus 

Labb€ 

1899:  30 

1903 

Hoflorhynchus  oHgacanthus 

Minchin 

1903:  201,  333 

1911 

Hoplorhynchus  oHgacanthus 

Wellmer 

1911:  139 

1913 

Hoflorhynchus  oHgacanthus 

Ellis 

1913:  275 

St 

K>ront8  solitary,  slender.    Dimensions  not  raven. 

Ratio  LP:TL: : 

1:4;  WP:WD:  :1:1.  Protomerite  irregularly  rounded,  slighlty  wider  than 
deutomerite.  Widest  at  mid-region,  constricted  at  septum.  Deutomerite 
irregularly  cylindrical,  tapering  posteriorly  and  ending  in  a  blunt  point. 
Epimerite  a  corona  of  six  to  eight  slightly  recuryed  hooks  set  upon  a  long 
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slender  cylindrical  neck.  Nucleus  elongate-cylindrical  with  many  small 
karyosomes. 

Cyst  and  spores  as  in  genus  characters. 

Intestine  of  CahpUryx  {CattofUryx,  Schneider)  virgo  L.,  larva,  and 
C  splendes  Harb.  larva. 

Taken  at  Dandg,  Berlin  and  Paris. 

With  all  the  authors  who  mention  the  species,  only  one  gives  adequate 
figures,  Schneider,  from  whom  the  data  and  drawings  is  taken. 

Diesing  (1859)  reports: 

MmpKri,  ReoeptBColam  tub^obosum  oonpieMum.  Cocpiu  conicum  lacteum  leceptaculo 
quinquies  longiui. 

Lankester  considers  AcHnocepkalus  siebotdii  and  the  present  species 
S)monymous. 

Family  ACANTHOSPORIDAE,  L^r  1892:  167 

Sporonts  solitary,  epimerite  simple  or  appendicular.  Dehiscence  by 
simple  rupture.  Spores  with  equatorial  and  polar  spines. 

Genus  ANCYROPHORA  L6ger  1892:  146 

Epimerite  a  globe  with  a  corona  of  not  more  than  12  backwardly- 
directed  blunt  hooks.   Spores  biconical  with  equatorial  and  polar  spines. 

ANCYROPHORA  UNCINATA  Llger 
[Figures  27,  41  and  42] 

1848    Gregarina  Dytiscorum  Frantzius         1848:  194 

1892    Ancyrophara  nncinata  Ufgti  1892:  147 

1899    Ancyrophara  mncinaia  Lahb€  1899:  28 

1903    Ancyrophara  nncinata  Minchin  1903:  201,  335 

1916    Ancyrophara  nncinata  Watson  1916a:  164 

Sporonts  solitary,  elongate.  Length  15O-200m-  Protomerite  well 
rounded,  deeply  constricted  at  septum.  Deutomerite  widest  at  shoulder, 
tapering  from  thence  to  a  long  slender  acuminate  posterior  extremity. 
Epimerite  a  corona  of  twelve  or  less  short  blunt  recurved  hooks,  superim- 
posed upon  a  distinct  but  rather  short  stout  neck.  The  hooks  are  arranged 
in  two  levels,  the  upper  group  being  larger  and  stouter.  Nucleus  spherical 
with  several  karyosomes. 

Cysts  spherical,  200/i,  spores  biconical,  hexagonal  in  optical  section, 
with  four  spines  at  each  pole  and  six  on  equator.   Spores  8  by  6/i. 

Intestine  of  larvae  of  Sericostoma  sp.,  Phryganea  rhumbica,  and  of  two 
beetles,  DyHscus  sp.  and  Colymbeies  sp.  Minchin  adds  Limnopkilus 
rhombicus,  probably  a  s)monym  of  the  second. 

Taken  in  France. 
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The  fact  that  this  species  is  found  in  such  widely  varying  hosts  is 
unusual  but  not  unique  in  the  history  of  gregarines. 

Genus  PRISMATOSPORA  Ellis  1914:  215 

Spores  hexagonal,  truncate  at  ends  with  one  row  of  long  spines  at  each 
pole.    Epimerite  subglobose  with  lateral  recurved  hooks. 

PRISMATOSPORA  EVANSI  Ellis  Type  species 
[Figures  95,  96,  97,  and  99] 

1914    Prismatospara  evansi  Ellis  1914:  215 

Sporonts  broadly  conical  400m  in  average  length.  Ratio  LP:TL:  :1:3; 
WP:  WD:  :1:1.  .  Protomerite  broad,  blunt,  deutomerite  tapering.  Nucleus 
small,  spherical. 

Cysts  subspherical,  370m  in  diameter.  Dehiscence  by  simple  rupture. 
Spores  as  in  genus,  six  long  spines  encircling  each  pole  a  short  distance 
from  the  end,  11  by  5.8m. 

Intestine  of  Tramea  laceraia  Hagen.  and  Sympetrum  mbicnndulum 
Say. 

Taken  at  Douglas  Lake,  Michigan. 

The  sporonts  of  this  species  are  peculiar  in  that  the  protomerite  is  drawn 
out  into  digitiform  processes  at  the  apex  in  vivo,  which  may  aid  the 
animal  in  retaining  its  hold  upon  the  intestine  in  so  active  a  host  where  ab- 
dominal contractions  might  thrust  it  from  the  canal.  These  processes  disap- 
pear when  the  animal  is  placed  in  water. 

Family  MENOSPORIDAE  L^er  1892:168 

Sporonts  solitary.  Epimerite  a  large  cup  bordered  with  hooks  and 
placed  on  a  long  slender  collar.  Cyst  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture. 
Spores  crescentic,  smooth. 

Genus  MENOSPORA  L^er  1892:151,  168 
Characters  of  the  family. 

MENOSPORA  POLYACANTHA  L^ger  Type  species 

[Figures  30,  31  and  32] 

1892  Menospara  pdyacaiUha  L^ger  1892:  151 

1899  Menospara  pdyacafUha  Labb£  1899:  30 

1903  Menospora  pclyacatUha  Minchin  1903:  201, 332 

1913  Menospora  pclyacanlka  Ellis  1913:275 

Sporonts  ovoidal,  lanceolate,  600-700m  in  length.  Width  not  given. 
Ratio  LP:TL: :  (trophozoite,  without  epimerite)  1:5;  WP:WD:  :1:1.1. 
Protomerite  well  rounded,  deeply  constricted  at  septum.  Deutomerite 
widest  just  below  septum,  tapering  gradually  to  a  long  sharply  pointed 
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extremity.  Epimerite  a  deep  urn  bordered  with  many  short  recurved 
hooks,  superimposed  upon  a  long  slender  neck  two-thirds  as  long  as  the 
whole  animal.  Nucleus  elongate-ovoidal,  with  one  dumb-bell  shaped 
karyosome. 

Cysts  spherical,  200m,  spores  smooth  crescents  15  by  4|f. 

Taken  in  Poitou,  France. 

Intestine  of  Agrion  pueUa,  larva. 

Species  of  Uncertain  Position 

[?  psocorum  von  Siebold] 

1839  Gregarina  Psocorum  von  Siebold  1839:  67 

1846  Gregarina  Psocorum  Frantzius  1846:  25 

1848  Gregarina  Psocorum  Frantzius  1848:  195 

1851  Gregarina  ovaki  Diesing  1851:10 

1863  Gregarina.  Psocorum  Lankester  1863:  94 

1911  Hyalospora  psocorum  Wellmer  1911:  124 

The  only  data  outside  the  original  reference,  which  is  not  available, 

are  those  of  Diesing  (1851): 

ProbosciB  ....  Reoeptaculom  coii^>rea8um.    Corpas  ovafaim  utrinque  obtunim,  lecepta- 

colo  triplo  knigius.  Longit   crasiit  .  .  . 

Host:    Psocus  sp. 

UST  OF  SPECIES  POUND  IN  THE  ORDER  LEPIDOPTERA  OF 

THE  CLASS  HEXAPODA 

Pasasite  Host 

GSXGASnODAE 

Leidyana  tmei  Keflin  Endrosis  fenesiretta  Stain.,  hrv. 

UMKAMSD  SPXCiBS  KcOiii  Oecopkora  psendopreUUa  Stain.,  laiv. 

Tinea  paOescemtetta  Stain.,  larv. 

Family  GREGARINIDAE  Labb6  1899:  9 
Genus  LEIDYANA  Watson  1915:  35 

Sporonts  solitary,  epimerite  a  small  sessile  knob,  dehiscence  [by 
spore-ducts.     Spores  in  chains,  barrel-shaped. 

LEIDYANA  TINEI  KciKn 
[Figures  115  and  116] 

1918  Leidyana  tinei  KeOin  1918: 406 

Sporonts  solitary,  long-ellipsoidal.  Ratio  LP:TL:  :1:  7.5;  WP:WD:  : 
1  : 1.7.  Maximum  length  300mi  width  85^.  Protomerite  hemispherical, 
deutomerite  regularly  ellipsoidal,  tapering  gently  to  a  blunt  posterior 
end. 

Cysts  spherical  110^  in  diameter.    Spores  barrd-shaled,  7fi  long. 

Intestine  of  Endrosis  fenestrella  Stain.  , 

Taken  at  Cambridge,  England. 
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Unnamed  Species  Keilin 

1918    Unnamed  species  KeiHn  1918:406 

Intestine  of  Oecopkara  pseudospreUUa  Stain,  and  Tinea  pattescenUUa 

Stain. 

Taken  at  Cambridge,  England. 

''Very  similar  to  species  here  described/'  above,  but  a  complete  life- 

C3^e  was  not  procured,  and  the  specimens  left  unnamed. 

UST  OF  SPECIES  FOUND  IN  THE  ORDER  DIPTERA  OF  THE  CLASS 

HEXAPODA 
Pasasrz  Host 

Gregarima  Umga  (L6ger)  Labb6  Tipuia  sp.,  larva 

Gregarima  dmoeepkaJus  Ross  Ctmoufhaha  senaiUeps 

HwmccysUs  tenlncosa  (L£ger)  lAbM  ^jM^  oferocea,  larv. 

IVpespedes 
BirmocysHs  pdymcrpha  (L6ger)  Labb^  LimnoUa  sp.,  larv 

SysUnouna  cmaboid€$  L^,  laiv. 

ACmtOCEFBAIIDAX 

Actmouphalus  tiptdae  (Haxnmerschmidt)  Tiptda  oUtacea  L.,  larv. 

L6ger  Pachyrhina  pralmsis  L.,  larv. 

Admouphdhu  sp.  liger  Ctenopkora  sp.,  larv. 

Sckmeidaria  eaudaSa  (von  Siebold)  L£ger  Sciara  mliikcUis  Meig.  laiv. 

Sckmderia  mucronata  Ufga    Type  qpedes  BiMp  mord  (L.),  laiv. 

^cAiMJdcria  q>.  Clur<mpmus  sp.,  larv. 

Siylocysiis  praecax  L£ger    Type  qpedes  Tamypus  sp.,  larv. 

Taemiocystis  mira  L£ger    Type  q)edes  Ctratopogon  soUUUaUs  Winn.,  larv. 

Pikocepkalus  striaUts  I/ger  and  Duboscq  Ptyckoptera  cofUaminata,  larv. 

Family  GREGARINIDAE  LabbI  1899:  9 

Genus  GREGARINA  Dufour  1828 
GREGARINA  LONGA  (L^ger)  LabbI 

[Figure  7] 
1892    Ckpsidrina  longa  JAgtr  1892:  117 

1899    GregaHna  longa  Labb£  1899:  11 

1903    Gregarina  longa  Minchin         1903:  337 

1911    Gregarina  longa  Wellmer         1911:114 

Sporonts  in  pairs,  very  slender  and  elongate.  Maximum  length  of 
eporont  SOO/i.  Width  not  given.  Ratio  LP:TL:  :1: 10  to  12;  WP:WD:  : 
1:1.2.  Another  form  is  found  in  which  this  ratio  exists:  LP:TL:  :1:7, 
body  less  slender.  Protomerite  of  primite  well-rounded,  deeply  con- 
stricted at  septum.  Protomerite  of  satellite  flattened  at  top,  constricted 
in  middle.  Deutomerite  regularly  cylindrical,  of  approximately  same 
width  throughout  in  primite  and  tapering  very  slightly  in  satellite,  ending 
in  a  broad  blunt  extremity.  Epimerite  a  simple  spherical  papiUa.  Nucleus 
large,  spherical,  with  one  large  karyosome. 
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Cysts  spherical,  140m-  Dehiscence  by  7  or  8  short  spore-ducts.  Spores 
extruded  in  chains,  doliofornii  6  by  S/i. 

Intestine  of  Tipnla  sp.,  larva. 

Taken  in  the  Valleys  of  the  Vienne  and  Loire,  France  and  in  East 
Prussia. 

GREGARINA  CTENOCEPHALUS  Ross 

1909    Gregarina  denocepkalus  canis  Ross  1909:359 

K)22    Gregarina  ctenocepkalus  Kanun  1922  (this  paper) 

Sporonts  spherical,  no  dimensions  given.  Epimerite  pyriform,  spores 
barrel-shaped.    No  dimensions  given. 

Intestine  of  Cienouphalus  serraUceps. 

Taken  at  Port  Said,  Egypt. 

Genus  HIRMOCYSTIS  L6ger  1892: 110,  emend.    Labb6  1899:  12 

Associations  of  from  two  to  twelve  sporonts.  Epimerite  small,  cylin- 
drical papilla.    Csrst  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture.    Spores  ovoidal. 

HIRMOCYSTIS  VENTRICOSA  (L£ger)  IMb6  Type  species 

[Figures  8  and  9] 

1892    EirmocysUs  veniricosa  lAg^r  1892:  111 

1899  HirmocysHs  veniricosa  Labb£  1899:  13 

1900  BirmocysHs  veniricosa                         Magalh&es      1900:  39 
1903    EirmocysUs  veniricosa                          Minchin  1903:  336, 337 
1911    EirmocysUs  veniricosa                         Wellmer  1911:123 
1913    EirmocysUs  veniricosa                          Ellis  1913:  264 

Sporonts  bi-  or  rarely  tri-  associative,  obese.  Length  180/1,  width  not 
given.  Ratio  LP:TL:  :1:3.5.  WP:WD:  :1:1.5  Protomerite  broadly 
rounded  in  front,  widest  in  the  anterior  half,  much  constricted  and  cylin- 
drical in  second  half.  No  constriction  at  septum.  Deutomerite  broadens 
appreciably  just  below  septum,  widest  in  anterior  third,  tapering  from 
thence,  ending  in  a  square  extremity.  Epimerite  a  small  cylindro-conical 
papilla.    Nucleus  spherical,  one  karyosome. 

Cysts  spherical,  lOO/At  dehiscence  by  simple  rupture,  spores  ovoidal, 
not  fusiform,  9/i  by  6/1. 

Intestine  of  Tipnla  oleracea  and  Packyrkina  praiensts^  larvae. 

Taken  in  the  Valley  of  the  Loire,  France  and  in  East  Prussia. 

Tipnla  sp.  is  also  parasitized  by  Gregarina  longa  and  AcUnocephalus 
Hpulae. 

HIRMOCYSTIS  POLYMORPHA  (L6ger)  Labb£ 

[Figures  10  and  11] 
1892    EirmocysUs  polymorpka  L£ger  1892:  113 

1899    EirmocysUs  potymorpha  Labb£  1899:  13 

1903    EirmocysUs  polymorpka  Minchin         1903:  197,335 

1911    EirmocysUs  polymorpka  Wellmer         1911:  123 
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Sporonts  in  assodations  of  from  two  to  twelve,  arranged  linearly  or 
bi*  or  tri-furcate,  largest  individuals  always  at  anterior  end  of  chain. 
Length  sporonts  100  to  ISOfi,  whole  series  attaining  l^mm.  Ratio  LP: 
TL:  :1:6  to  8;  WP:WD:  :1:1.  First  protomerite  rounded  at  apex,  wider 
than  high,  constriction  at  septum.  Deutomerite  elongate  cylindrical, 
truncate  at  extremity.  Epimerite  a  simple  cylindrical  knob.  Nucleus 
spherical,  one  karyosome. 

Cysts  spherical,  XOOfi.   Dehiscence  by  rupture,  spores  ovoidal,  11  by  S/i. 

Intestine  of  Limnobia  sp.,  larva;  Systenocerus  carabaides  L.  larva. 

Taken  in  Poitou,  France  and  in  East  Prussia. 

FamQy  ACTINOCEPHALIDAE  L^ger  1892: 166 

Genus  ACTINOCEPHALUS  Stein  1848: 196 

ACTINOCEPHALUS  TIPULAE  (Hammerschmidt)  L^er 

[Figure  6] 

1838  BiOMina  Tiputae  Hammerschmidt       1838:  357 

1846  Gregarina  Tipulae  Frantzius  1846:  28 

1851  Gregarina  Tipulae  Diesing  1851:  16 

1859  Gregarina  Tipulae  Diesing  1859:  739 

1863  Gregarina  Tipulae  Lankester  1863:  94 

1892  AcHnocepkalus  Hpulae  L6ger  1892:  141 

1899  AcHnocepkalus  Hpulae  Labb£  1899:  26 

1899  AcHnocepkalus  Hpulae  lAfgtx  1899:  532 

1903  AcHnocepkalus  Hpulae  Minchin  1903:  337 

1911  AcHnocepkalus  Hpulae  Wellmer  1911:130 

Sporonts  solitary,  obese.  Length  nearly  a  millimeter.  Width  not  given 
Ratio  LP:TL:  :1:3.5  to  5;  WP:WD:  :1:1.  Protomerite  sub-spherical, 
widest  In  middle,  deeply  constricted  at  septum.  Deutomerite  widest  at 
shoulder  and  tapers  from  thence  to  a  rather  short  sharply  pointed  ex- 
tremity. Epimerite  not  seen  when  alive  and  penetrating  a  cell,  hence  its 
supposed  digidform  appendages  not  delineated.  Portion  seen  a  large 
round  apically  pointed  papilla  superimposed  upon  a  short  thick  neck. 
Nucleus  large,  spherical.    Several  karyosomes. 

Cysts  spherical,  250  to  300ai  spores  fusiform,  9  by  4^. 

Intestine  of  Tipula  oUracea  L.,  larva,  PackyrUna  pratenHs,  larva. 

Taken  in  the  Valley  of  the  Vienne,  France,  and  in  East  Prussia. 

Diesing  credits  Hammerschmidt  with  having  first  seen  and  named 
this  species.  Since  no  data  whatever  exists  concerning  the  species  until 
L^&^s  time,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  two  species  are  identical,  especially 
smce  Tipula  is  parasitized  by  several  gregarines,  but  the  old  record  stands, 
gives  as  host  Ctenopkora  pecHnicornis,  larva,  in  body  cavity. 
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L^ger  places  the  species  positively  in  the  genus  stated: 

C>s  canctfefcs,  (the  epimerite  as  deicxibed  above)  Jomts  &  cenz  foanii^ 

d'n  dn  kyste  et  det  spores,  font  renter,  sans  aucnn  doate,  cette  Grtgarine  dans  le  genre 

ActniooqibaluB. 

ACTINOCEPHALUS  sp,  JAgtr 

1899    AcUnocephalus  sp.  L^er  1899:  532 

1903    ?AcUn0cepk4dus  sp.  Minchin  1903:  333 

Host:  Ctenophara  sp.,  larva. 

This  spedes  is  not  described,  but  merely  mentioned  in  a  list  of  other 
species  found  by  L^ger. 

Genus  SCHNEIDERIA  L^ger  1892:  153 

Sporonts  solitary.  Protomerite  separated  from  deutomerite  by 
constriction  but  no  septum  (pseudomonocystid).  Epimerite  a  flat  disc 
with  milled  border,  with  or  without  central  spine.  Cyst  dehiscence  by 
simple  rupture.  Spores  biconical,  smooth.  (It  might  be  possible  that  a 
septum  exists  in  the  young  trophozoites  although  this  is  not  suggested 
by  L^ger.) 

SCHNEIDERIA  CAUDATA  (von  Siebold)  L6ger 

[Figures  4  and  5] 

1839  Gregarina  caudaki 

1845  Gregarina  caudaki 

1846  Gregarina  caudaki 
1848  AcHnocepkalus  caudatus 
1851  Gregarina  caudaki 
1859  Gregarina  caudaki 
1863  Gregarina  caudaki 
1875  Gregarina  caudaki 
1892  Sckneideria  coranaki 
1899  Sckneideria  caudaki 
1903  Sckneideria  caudaki 

Sporonts  solitary,  elongate.  Maximum  length  1  mm.  Ratio  LP:TL: : 
1:9;  WP:WD:  :1.1  : 1.  Protomerite  flattened  at  apex,  wider  than  high, 
widest  in  middle,  constricted  considerably  to  meet  deutomerite  but  no 
septum  present.  Deutomerite  long,  slender,  tapering  from  anterior  end, 
a  very  long  conical  extremity.  Epimerite  a  flattened  disc  with  a  milled 
border,  no  style  in  center,  as  in  5.  mucronaki.  Nucleus  slightly  ellipsoidal^ 
one  large  karyosome. 

Cysts  not  seen.    Spores  20  by  lO^i. 

Intestinal  caeca  of  Sciara  niUdicoUis  Meig.,  larva. 

Taken  in  Poitou,  France. 
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This  parasite  is  one-fifth  the  length  of  its  host,  and  because  of  the 
transparency  of  the  host  can  easily  be  seen  from  without  when  both  are 
alive. 

No  due  to  the  actual  identity  of  this  parasite  exists  in  the  earlier  work 
except  this  by  Diesing  (1851): 

Fkobosds  brevisBime  cyllndtica  apke  subglobota  truncata  crenata,  undiiis  letractua? 

which  seems  to  apply  to  the  epimerite.  It  seems  strange,  if  this  species  is 
meant,  that  no  one  mentions  the  absence  of  a  septum  until  L^ger  described 
anew  the  species  with  a  new  name.  He  does  not  refer  to  the  earlier  workers. 
Labb^,  however,  unites  the  species  under  the  older  name.  The  hosts 
are  identical. 

SCHNEIDERIA  MUCRONATA  Ugtt  Type  species 

[Figures  1,  2  and  3] 

1892    Sckneideria  mucranala  L^er  1892:  153 

1899    Sckneideria  mucranala  Labb£  1899:  22 

1903    Schneideria  mucronaia  Minchin  1903:  199, 333 

Sporonts  solitary,  elongate.  Length  700-800^.  Width  not  given. 
Ratio  LP:TL::1:7;  WP:WD:  :1:1.  Protomerite  irregularly  triangular, 
pointed,  widest  two-thirds  its  length  from  the  apex.  Deep  constriction 
between  protomerite  and  deutomerite.  No  septum.  Deutomerite  slender, 
gradually  tapering  from  anterior  end  to  a  long  slender  point.  Epimerite 
a  wide  flattened  disc  with  a  milled  border  and  a  short  style  in  the  center. 
Nudeus  large,  spherical,  one  karyosome.  Very  agile  in  movement,  also 
polymorphic. 

Cysts  270  by  190/1,  fusiform  spores  15  by  9/1. 

Intestinal  caeca  of  Bibio  marci  (L.),  larva. 

Taken  in  Tourraine  and  Poitou,  France. 

SCHNEIDERIA  sp.  Uger 

1899    Sckneideria  sp.  L6ger  1899:526,532 

1903    Sckneideria  sp.  Minchin  1903: 333 

Very  briefly  described  as  unilocular,  less  than  250/1  in  length,  greatly 
dilated  in  the  anterior  portion  and  gradually  tapering  posteriorly.  Epi- 
merite not  seen.  Judging  by  context  from  similar  parasites  in  other 
fly  larvae,  the  author  considers  it  a  Polycystid  rather  than  a  Monocystid, 
which  it  resembles. 

Host:  Ckifonomus  sp.,  larva. 

Taken  in  Poitou,  France. 

Genus  STYLOCYSTIS  Uger  1899:  529 

Dicystid  gregarine  with  a  simple  epimerite  in  form  of  a  sharply  pointed 
recurved  spine.    Spores  biconical.  • 
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STYLOCYSTIS  PRAECOX  Uget  Type  species 

[Figure  33] 

1899    SiylocysHs  praecox  L^ger  1899:  529 

1903    SiylocysHs  praecox  Minchin  1903:  199,337 

1911    StylocysHs  praecox  Sokolow  1911:283 

Sporonts  solitary,  elongate,  maximuxn  length  500m,  width  not  given. 
Ratio  LP:TL:  :1:10.  WP:WD:  :1:1.  Body  cylindrical,  somewhat  dilated 
in  anterior  end.  Tapering  slightly  at  posterior  end,  end  blunt.  Nucleus 
spherical  with  one  karyosome.  Epimerite  a  slender  recurved  pointed 
spine. 

Cysts  elongate-ovoidal,  200m  in  long  axis.    Spores  biconical,  8  by  5m- 

Intestine  of  Tanypus  sp.,  larva. 

Taken  at  Grenoble,  France. 

Genus  TAENIOCYSTIS  L«ger  1906: 307 

Deutomerite  of  sporont  divided  by  septa  into  numerous  segments  one 
behind  the  other.  Epimerite  a  small  sphere  set  with  six  or  eight  recurved 
hooks.   Spores  biconical. 

TAENIOCYSTIS  MIRA  L6ger   Type  species 

[Figures  34  and  35] 

1905?  L^er  1905:    ? 

1906  TaeniocysHs  mira  L6ger  1906:    307 

1908  TaeniocysHs  mira  L6ger  and  Duboscq  1908a:  105 
1911  TaeniocysHs  mira  Sokolow  1911:  284 
1913  TaeniocysHs  mira  EUis                          1913:    280 

Sporonts  solitary,  elongate  cylindrical,  deutomerite  segmented,  super- 
ficially resembling  a  tapeworm.  Length  40O-500m.  Width  not  given. 
Ratio  LP:TL:  :1:11.  WP:WD:  :1:1.  Epimerite  a  relatively  very  small 
bulb  with  a  corona  of  6  to  8  recurved  hooks  set  upon  a  short  neck. 

Cysts  spherical,  130m,  spores  7  by  3m- 

Host:  Ceraiopogon  sdsHHalis  Winn.,  larva. 

Taken  at  Cavaliere,  France. 

Genus  PILEOCEPHALUS  Schneider  1875:  591 
Epimerite  a  small  lance-shaped  or  simple  conoidal  papilla   placed 
unstaJked  upon  the  protomerite.    Spores  biconical. 

PILEOCEPHALUS  STRIATUS  L6ger  and  Duboscq 

[Figure  100] 

1909  Pileocepkalus  siriaius  L^ger  and  Duboscq  1909b:  887 
Sporonts  solitary,  length  150m*   Protomerite  more  or  less  hemispherical, 

deutomerite  broad,  obtusely  pointed.     Epimerite  a  long  striated  bulb 
upon  a  short  stout  neck.    Nucleus  large,  spherical,  often  found  in  the 
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protomerite  (a  phenomenon  which  has  been  nowhere  else  except  in  the 
spedies  PUeocephalus  ckinensis  by  Schneider  in  1886  and  in  Acanlkospara 
pdymorpka  by  L^ger  in  1897). 

Cysts  spherical. 

Development  extracellular^  no  cell  destruction. 

Intestine  of  Ptychoptera  caniaminaUif  larva. 

Taken  in  Belgium? 

LIST  OF  SPECIES  FOUND  IN  THE  ORDER  SIFHONAPTERA  OF 

THE  CLASS  HEXAPODA 

Host 


AOmocepkaku  panms  VftOma  Ctralo^syUus  JHngiUae  (Wlk.) 

C.  ioUmae  (Schxank),  larvae 
Stemma  rokmia  Aflhworth  and  Rettie  CtraiopsyUus  siy»  Roths. 

UEMUS  aFUMCBSXAZN  P06III0H 

Agrippima  bono  Stride  Centopkyilus  fasdafus  Bosc  laiv. 

Famfly  ACTINOCEPHALIDAE  L«ger  1892:  166 
Genus  ACTINOCEPHALUS  Stein  1848:  196 
ACTINOCEPHALUS  PARVUS  Wellmer 
[Figures  114  and  120] 

1911  AcUnocephalus  parvus  Wellmer  1911:131 
Sporonts  ovoidal,  maximum  dimensions  140^1  by  75^.    Ratio  LP:TL: : 

1:5;    WP:WD:  :1:1.3.    Nucleus  ovoidal,  several  karyosomes.    Epimerite 
a  corona  of  eight  digitiform  processes  situated  upon  a  short  neck. 
Cyst  and  spores  unknown. 

Intestine  of  CerahpsyUus  fringiUae  (Wlk.),  larva  (CerahpkyUus  /.); 
and  C.  gatUnae  (Schrank),  larva. 
Taken  at  K<)nigsberg. 

Genus  STEININA  L^er  and  Duboscq  1904:  352 
Epimerite  a  short  mobile  digitiform  process  changing  into  a  flat 
button.    Spores  biconical. 

STEININA  ROTUNDATA  Ashworth  and  RetUe 
[Figures  121,  122,  123  and  124] 

1912  Steinina  roiundaia  Ashworth  and  Rettie       1912:  31 
Sporonts  solitary,  obese  to  pyriform.     No  constriction  at  septum. 

Maximum  dimensions  180^1  by  80m.  Nucleus  spherical,  one  or  two  large 
karyosomes. 

Cysts  spherical,  110^  to  185m  in  diameter.  Dehiscence  by  simple 
rupture.  Spores  ovoidal,  12/1  by  lii.  Extracellular  development.  Intes- 
tine of  CeraUfpsyUus  styx  Roths.    {CeratopkyUus  s.) 

Taken  near  Edinburgh. 
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Genus  of  Uncertaiii  Position 

AGRIPPINA  StricUand  1912:  108 

Sporonts  solitary,  epimerite  a  circular  disc  armed  with  digitiform 
processes  on  periphery,  a  short  neck.  Spores  ellipsoidal. 

AGRIPPINA  BONA  Strickland  1912: 108    Type  species 

[Figures  101,  102,  and  103] 

1912    Agrippinabona  Strickland  1912:  108 

Sporonts  elongate  conoidal,  average  length  175m'  Nucleus  ellipsoidal 
Protomerite  dome-shaped,  deutomerite  tapering  to  a  long  pointed  extremity 
from  the  shoulder.    Epimerite  as  in  genus. 

Cysts  spherical,  dehiscing  by  rupture.  Spores  smooth,  ellipsoidal, 
6.6by7A«. 

Intestine  of  CerahpkyUus  fasciatus  Bosc,  larva. 

Taken  at  Cambridge,  England. 

LIST  OF  SPECIES  FOUND  IN  THE  SUBPHYLUM  TUNICATA 


Paiasitb 

Host 

[?  KOUikerl 

^    #P*P^V^WwW^IP^r    PFw^JP^Vw^BW^ 

rJrEcker 

[?  Ritter] 

Ptnphora  aimecltiu 

[?  FtauBd] 

Salpa  maxima 

[?  Roboz] 

Salpa  eoi^otdtnta, 

S.  MfilM 

[?  Baigoni] 

SiApa  aerughuta 

[?KOlliker] 
[Figure  55] 

1848    Gregarina 

pkallusiae 

Kelliker 

1848:  35 

1848    Styhrkynckus  PkaUusioi 

;          Frantzius 

1848:  195 

1851    Gregarina 

PkaUusiae 

Diesing 

1851:  9 

1859    Gregarina 

PkaUusiae 

Diesing 

1859:  728 

1863    Gregarina  PkaUusiae 

Lsnkester 

1863:  95 

1899    Pleurozygi 

I  pkaUusiae 

Labb6 

1899:  49 

1903    Pleurazyga  pkaUusiae 

Minchin 

1903:  339 

The  figure  given  by  K5lliker  indicates  the  presence  of  a  septum.  Animal 
solitary,  length  30  to  40/1.  Ratio  LP :TL:  :1:4.5.  WP.WD:  :1:1.  Proto- 
merite dome-shaped,  constricted  at  septum.  Deutomerite  cylindrical, 
tapering  slightly  and  ending  in  a  broad,  rounded  extremity.  Nucleus 
spherical.    Epimerite  a  short  bulbous  style. 

Cyst  and  spores  unknown. 

Taken  at  Triest. 

Intestine  of  PkaUusiae  mamiUaris  Ecker. 

The  position  of  the  gregarines  in  Tunicates  is  still  uncertain.  Little 
work  has  been  done  on  them  for  thirty  years  and  they  ofiFer  an  interesting 
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fidd  from  a  phylogenetic  point  of  view — both  as  regards  the  hosts  and  the 
parasites  themselves.  The  Tunicates  represent  the  highest  t)npe  of  hosts 
recorded  for  gregarines.  Whether  or  not  the  gregarines  are  also  the  most 
complex  is  a  problem  of  the  future. 

[?  Ritter] 
[Figure  98] 

1893  Gregarina  sp.  Ritter  1893:  69 
1899  Gregarina  sp.  Labb6  1899:  37 
1903  Gregarina  sp.  Minchin  1903:  339 
1913  Gregarina  s^.  Ellis  1913:271,290 

40/1  in  diameter.  The  parasites  were  found  in  the  digestive  tract, 
boring  through  the  walls,  and  in  the  coelom.  Three  bands  characterize 
all  but  the  smallest,  made  up  of  ''many  elongated  granules  possibly 
cuticular  in  structure  though  they  seem  to  take  the  stain." 

Host:  Perophora  annectens. 

The  specimens  described  have  little  the  character  of  polycystid  gre- 
garines (Fig.  98).  There  is  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  genus  Taenio- 
cystis,  but  they  possess  no  protomerite,  and  in  one  instance  two  nuclei  are 
present,  which  leads  to  the  h3rpothesis  that  they  may  belong  to  the  genus 
Haplozoon. 

[?  Frenzel] 
[Figures  39  and  117] 

1885  Gregarina  Salpae  Frenzel  1885:565 
1899    Gregarina  ^alpae                       Labb6  1899:  37 
1903    "Gregarina''  salpae                   Minchin  1903:  339 

Intestine  of  Salpa  mao^ma. 

[?  Roboz] 

1886  Gregarina  flava  Roboz  1886:  1,  46 
1899    Gregarina  fiava                          Labb6  1899:  37 
1903    ''Gregarina'' fia^a                      Minchin  1903:  339 

Intestine  of  Salpa  confoederata^  S.  vagina. 

[?  Bargoni] 

1894  Gregarina  ensifarmis  Bargoni  1894:  44 
1899  Gregarina  ensifarmis  Labb6  1899:  37 
1903    ''Gregarina"  ensifarmis             Minchin  1903:  339 

Intestine  of  Salpa  aeruginosa. 

The  following  data  is  given,  by  Bargoni,  concerning  this  species: 

SoBpettai  trataxsi  di  qualche  parassita  e  particolannente  di  una  Gregarina  avendone  gi&  altra, 
di  fonna  per6  semilunare,  ma  molto  simile  pel  contenuto  giallognolo,  avuta  in  esame  dal  Prof. 
Kldnenbeig,  che  la  trov6  frequentemente  parassita  nella  Cydippe  e  neUa  Alciopa.  Di  questa 
nuova  forma,  che  non  va  confusa  colla  Gregarina  flava  de]  Roboz  da  me  potuta  osservare  una 
volta  sola  in  Salpa  aeruginosa,  mi  occuper6  altra  volta,  accontentandomi  pel  momento  di 
distingueria  col  nome  di  Gregarina  ensiformis  n.  sp. 
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LIST  OF  HOSTS  WITH  THEIR  GREGARINE  PARASITES 


Host 

Platyheuomthes 
Geoplana  backi 
G.  amagensis 
Planofia  Bp. 
Polyporus  sulpkureus 
Sorocodis  sp. 

Anmxuda:  Polychaeta 
CapiUUa  capUata 
Clymendla  torquata 
Glycera  sipkonostama 


« 
(I 


« 


Opkdia  ne^lectn 
PamudrUus  paUidus 


« 


« 


Polydora  cUiata 
Polydofo  socialis 


tt 


« 


Pygospionis  seiicomis 
RkinodrUus  incertus 
Scoldepsis  fuUginosa 
Spio  martinensis 
Annelida:  CHigochaeta 
Kynoius  PitiareUii 
Lumbricus  terrestris 


(( 


« 


Lumbricus  vanegalus 
Gtossoscoiex  wienpreeni 

Annelida:  Hizudinea 

Glossopkoma  compianata 
HemicUpsis  marginata 

RonresA 

Euchiouis  dUololG 
Salpma  mucranaia 

ECHINODERlfATA 

Eckmocardimm  cordatum 


it 


« 


« 


sp. 


SpaUmms^, 
Synapta  purpureus 
Synapta  gaiUemmei 
Syuapia  digUata 

MOLLUSCA 


Pasasite 

RkynochocysUs  geoplanae  Fuhrman 
RkyuckacysUs  geoplanae  Fuhnnan 
Lankesteria  sp.  Swarczewsky 
Gregarine  fonn,  Wellmer 
Lankesieria  sp.  Swarczewsky 


Ancora  lutti  Hassehnann 
iiicrotaenieUa  dymeneUae  Calkins 
Gonospara  glycerae  Pizell-Goodrich 
Ganospara  inlestinalis  PixeU-Goodrich 
Three  unnamed  paiasites  Pizdl-Goodrich 
Rkytidocystis  kenneguyi  deBeauchamp 
Monocystis  pareudrili  Cognetti  de  M artiis 
Rkynchocystis  hessei  Cognetti  de  Martiis 
Polyrkahdina  pdydorae  CauUery  and  Mesnil 
Doliocystis  sp.  Faria,  Cunha  and  Fonseca     • 
Sdendium  cruxi  Faria,  Cunha  and  Fonseca 
Pdyrkabdina  pygospionis  CauUeiy  and  Mesnil 
Monocystis  thamnofirili  Cogn.  de  Martiis 
Polyrkahdina  spionis  CauUeiy  and  Mesnil 
Polyrhabdina  brasUi  CauUeiy  and  Mesml 

TatmocysUs  legeri  Cogn.  de  Martiis 
Monocystis  rosirata  Musbw 
Monocystis  catenaia  Muslow 
Spifocystis  nidula  L6ger  and  Duboscq 
Monocystis  perforans  Pinto 

Metamera  schubergi  Duke 


it 


ti 


Monocystis  minima  Konsuloff 


ti 


(I 


LUhocystis  foliacea  PizeU-Goodrich 
Urospora  neapolitana  PixeU-Goodrich 
Ursopora  echinocardii  PixeU-Goodrich 
Urospora  echinocardii  PizeU-Goodrich 
Utkocystis  microspora  PizeU-Goodrich 
Urospora  synapiae  Cuenot  • 
Gonospora  merderi  Cuenot 

Gonospora  lesticuli  THhougpQ 
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Crustacea 

Ampdisca  spinipes 
Anaspides  tasmaniae 
Atyephyra  dennaresli 
Balanus  ampkilrite 
Balanus  dfwmetu 


(( 


« 


EripMa  spinijrons 
Gammofus  marinus 
LSbimadMa 
Nepkrops  nofbegkus 
Patiunus  depuraior 
Pisa  gibosii 
TalUrus  saUaior 
Talarchesiia  Umgicomis 
Ucapugna* 
UcapugUaior 

Chilopoda 

Scoiopmdfa  heros 

svbspinipes 

sp. 

sp. 

sp. 
ScohprndftUa  sp. 

DiPLOFQDA 

CaUipus  laclarius 
Ewrywus  eryikropygus 
Pontaneria  coofctaia 
Ortkomorpha  coarctata 

gracilis 

sp. 

sp. 

Parajulus  impressus 

"       venusius 

"       sp. 

RJuuocricus  pugio 
« 


(I 
« 

it 


u 

« 


(4 
€i 
<« 
«( 


Sp. 

sp. 
sp. 
sp. 
sp. 


Thysanttsa 

Smimkitrus  fuscus 

OSIHOPTEXA 

CetUhopkUus  latens 

maculalus 
negUdus 
siygius 
valgus 


it 
« 

« 


Cephalaidopkora  ampdisca  Ramm 
Ganymedes  anaspidis  Huxley 
Uradiopkara  cuenoU  Merder 
Pyxinoides  balani  Tr6[50uboff 
Pyxinoides  balani  Tr6gouboff 
Unnamed  parasite,  Buddington 
Porespora  legeri  deBeauchamp 
Cephalaidopkora  maculala  L6ger  and  Dubosoq 
Cephahidophora  idioia  Kamm 
Parospara  nepkropsis  L6ger  and  Duboscq 
Porospora  maraisi  L^ger  and  Duboscq 
Parospara  pisae  L6ger  and  Duboscq 
Cephalaidopkora  ialiiri  Merder 
Cephalaidopkora  ddpkinia  Kamm 
Cephalaidopkora  niffrofusca  Kanmi 


Amphorocephalus  ampkordlus  EUis 
Nina  indicia  Merton 
Echinomera  ntagalkaesi  Kamm 
Selicephalus  degans  Kamm 
Gregarina  brasiliensis  Pinto 
Gregaiine  form,  Wellmer 

Stenopkora  lactaria  Watson 
Stcnophora  diplocorpa  Watson 
Stenopkora  caudata  Watson 
Stenopkora  elongata  Ellis 
Stenopkora  robusta  Ellis 


tt 


tt 


Fonsecaia  pdymorpka  Pinto 
Stenopkora  impressa  Watson 
Stenopkora  robusla  Ellis 
Stenopkora  cockerdlae  Ellis 
Stenopkora  cur^iai  Pinto 
Stenopkora  luisi  Pinto 
Stenopkora  cruzi  Pinto 
Stenopkora  viannai  Pinto 
Stenopkora  umbUicata  Pinto 
Stenopkora  tenuicoUis  Pinto 

Gregarine  form,  Wellmer 


Gregarina 
Gregarina 
Gregarina 
Gregarina 
Gregarina 


longiducta  Ellis 
longiducta  Ellis 
negfecla  Watson 
stygia  Watson 
consobrina  Ellis 
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CoHocepkalus  f rater 
EncopUiopkiu  sordidus 
Fofficularia  auricidana 
Gryllus  abbrewiaius 
Ischnoptera  pemuyhamcm 
Mdanoflus  diJfemiUalis 

'*        femur-fvbrym 
Udeopsyttae  nigra 

Heiopiesa 
Spiniger  sp. 

Neukoptera 

Aeschnidae  Iv. 
Aeschna  sp. 
Pkryganea  gfrandis 
Sympeirum  rubicundulum 
Tramea  lacerata 

DiPTElA 

Anopkdes  hifurcaius  Iv. 
Aphiochaeta  rufipes  Iv. 
CeratopkyUus  Jascialus 
Ceratopsyllus  fofreni 

fringittae  Iv. 

gaUinaelv. 
ad. 


« 


« 


« 


<( 


« 


Ficalbia  dofleini  Iv. 
SimtiliufH  bradeatum  Iv. 
SUgomyia  fasciala  Iv. 

COLEOPTEXA 

Alobates  pennsylvanicus 
Amara  angustala 
Asida  opaca 
Asidasp. 
Broscus  cephaloies 
Carabus  sp. 
C[«r«/lv. 
CoccineUa  sp. 
"       sp. 
CoccifuUa  funemnotaia 
Coptotomus  interrogalus 


<i 


CrypUcus  quisquilius 
Cucujus  Iv. 
Cyckrus  rostratus 
Dermesies  lardarius 
DiabroUca  mtUUa 
Elateridae  Iv. 
Eleodes  sp. 
EusaUus  sp. 


Gregantia 
Grtganna 
Grtgaiine 
Gregarina 
GregaHna 
Gregarina 


ckagasiVinXo 
nigra  Watson 
fonn,  Pantd 
gaUi9eri  Watson 
iUinensis  Watson 
iMfra  Watson 


« 


u 


Gregarina  ndeopsyUae  Watson 

SchisocysUs  spiniger  Machado 

Bothriopsis  damjormu  Pinto 
Aclinocephalus  brackydactylus  EUis 
Dipiocystis  phryganeae  Beig-von-Emme 
Prismatospora  emnsi  EUis 


« 


« 


CatdleryeUa  anopkdis  Hesse 

"         apkiochaeiae  Keilin 
A  grippina  bona  Strickland 
Steinina  rotundata  Ashworth  and  Rettie 
AcUnocephalus  parvus  Wellmer 
Actinocephalus  parvus  Wellmer 
Steinina  rotundaia  Ashworth  and  Rettie 


« 


« 


Unnamed  par.  Guenther 

Unnamed  par.  Strickland 

Lankesteria  culicis  Stevenson  and  Wenyon 

• 

Actinouphalus  tophus  Ellis 
Steinina  rotunda  Watson 
Stylocephalus  giganteus  Ellis  . 
Slylouphalus  giganteus  Ellis 
Gregarina  erecta  Wellmer 
Cometoidts  sp.  Wellmer 
BuUfocephalus  wardi  Watson 
GregaHna  fragUis  Watson 
Gregarina  katherina  Watson 


(( 


(( 


Gregarina  globasa  Watson 
Gregarina  coptatomi  Watson 
Gregarina  avoidea  Wellmer 
Sulbocephalus  elangatus  Watson 
Gregarine  form,  Wellmer 
Pyxinia  buibifera  Watson 
Gregarina  diabrotica  Kamm 
Gregarina  gracilis  Watson 
Stylocephalus  giganteus  Ellis 


i( 


M 
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Earfaktt  aentus 
Eofpahu  pemuylwamcus 


u 


M 


M 


•f 


Eatfahtt  rujkomU 
HtUdona  apicola 
Hdafhontt  apmdcms 
EyiropkQus  aterrimus  Iv. 

HyUhius  MeUs 
Ip$  typograpkus 
LagnaJdrta 
Leptochkus  tdax 


M 


*l 


Nimu 
NycMhens  horhataia 
Omcpiaia  normaUs 
PUUydema  exanahtm 
PUUymu  ru/UaiUs 
Proamstes  cefiac9m 
Pterostkkus  mget 


*i 


u 


siygkus 


(I 


u 


« 


vulioris 
Sysienasp, 
Tembric  caslaneus 
T€iid>rioiiidae  Iv. 
TriboUum  ferruginemm 


u 


u 


«< 


It 


u 


u 


quadripustulata 


Bnifosis  fefustrtUa  Iv. 
Oecophora  pseudasprekUa 
Tinea  paUescenkUa 

Abagbmida 

Ctenocapkdus  strraikeps 
Orihaia  gtmculaia 

TUNICATA 

Stolomca  saciaUs 

Ektbsopnbusta 

Glossobalanus  minuHu 


Gregarina  pdymUia  WeUmer 
AcUnocepkalus  gimbdi  Watson 
erylhropus  Hirmocystis  karpaU  Watson 
Stdnina  korpali  Watson 
Gregarima  polyoMlia  WeUmer 
Gregarine  f onn,  WeUmer 
MoHocysHs  sp.  Wdlmer 
Cometoide»43Le  f orm,  WeUmer 
Bdkriopsis  terpsichoreUa  EUia 
Gregarima  kyUbu  Kamm 
Gregarina  typograpU  Fuchs 
Gregarina  rostrata  WeUmer 
Adiinouphaktt  crassus  EUis 
SfyiocysHs  ensiferus  EUla 
Gregarina  gnaiemaiensis  EUis 
AcUnocepkalus  tophus  EUis 
Gregarina  weAsoni  Pinto 
Gregarina  pkUydema  Kamm 
Gregarina  pUOym  Watson 
Actinocepkalus  permagftus  WeUmer 
Gregarina  exigitus  Kamm 
AcHnocephalus  eckmaPns  WeUmer 
Gregarina  monorchia  Watson 
Gregarina  inksUnaUs  Watson 
AcUnocepkalus  eMnalns  WeUmer 
Gregarina  aragaoi  Pinto 
Gregarina  g/risea  EUis 
Gregarina  ienAriondla  Watson 
Gregarina  minula  Ishii 
Gregarina  crassa  Watson 
Didymophyes  minuia  Kamm 
Steinina  obconica  Ishli 
Gregarine  fonn,  WeUmer 

Leidyana  Unci  KeiUn 
Unnamed  Gregarine 
Unnamed  Gregarine 

Gregarina  ctenocepkalus  Ross 
Gregarina  sp.  WeUmer 

Selysina  perforans  Duboscq 

Sdmidium  mekhnihori  L6ger  and  Duboscq 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES 

PIF  Drawings  wete  either  traced  directly  from  the  author's  plates  or 
enlarged  by  means  of  the  camera  ludda.  Magnifications  are  not  given 
for  they  did  not  appear  in  most  of  the  original  sources.  The  text  will 
furnish  the  exact  size  of  each  species  so  far  as  data  were  available  in  the 
original  publication  or  in  the  later  articles. 
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PLATE  I 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  I 

Hg.  i^-^chneideriamticyonaialAeu.    After  L69er  1892,  PUte  n,  fig.  9. 

Fig.  2—SckneidenamtcronataIAgtr.    After  L£ger  1892,  Plate  II,  fig.  8. 

Fig.  S^^dmeideria  tmunmna  L6ger.    After  L6ger  1892,  Plate  11,  fig.  10. 

Fig.  ^—SdmdderiaeamdataUsa.    After L6ger  1892, Plate n, fig. 4. 

Fig.  5-nSdbff€MMa  cMMJoto  L£ger.    After  liger  1892,  Plate  11,  fig.  3. 

fU^.  e—AOinocepkatusHptdaehtgia.    After  L6ger  1892,  Plate  XIV,  fig.  8. 
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FSg.  22— Crvf arfM  doMla  K(smker.    After  Schneider  1887,  Plate  X  bis,  fig.  3. 

FSg.  23— wl  jfvo^Aora  detam  htga.    After  L6ger  1892,  Plate  Xn,  fig.  9. 

FSg.  2^--AsUropkora  eUgans  htga.    After  L6ger  1892,  Plate  Xn,  fig.  12. 

Fig.  2&—AsUropkofa  mucronata  L6ger.    After  L6ger  1992,  Plate  XV,  fig.  7. 

Fig.  T^-Astefopkora  mucronata  L6ger.    After  L6ger  1892,  Plate  XV,  fig.  8. 

¥ig,  lI'-'Ancyropkora  mci$Mia  htga.    After  L6ger  1892,  Plate  XDC,  fig.  8. 

Fig.  2B—IHKorhynehitt  inmcaUts  Labb6.    After  L6ger  1892,  Plate  XV,  fig.  10. 

FSg.  29-'DiKorkyuckus  tnmcatus  Labb6.    After  Uger  1892,  Plate  XV,  fig.  11. 

T^ dXlH-Mmospora polyaeamtkaUsa,    After L6ger  1892, Plate XQC, fig. 5. 

Fig.  Sl-^Menaspora  pOyacanika  L6ger.    After  Uger  1892,  Plate  XIX,  fig.  3. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  n 

Fig.  32— Metuttpora  pdyacatOka  L£ger.    After  L6ger  1892,  Plate  XIX,  fig.  2. 

Fig.  3S-Siylocystis  praecox  L6ger.    After  L69er  1899,  fig.  la. 

Fig.  S'^—Tamiocystis  wwa  L6ger.    After  L6ger  1906,  Plate  XII,  fig.  8. 

Fig.  35— TaemacyHis  mka  JAga.    After  L£ger  1906,  Plate  XII,  fig.  7. 

Fig,  3G-'€regatrmamartdiUg^.    After  Uger  1904,  fig.  2. 

Fig.  31—Greganmi  martdi  L6ger.    After  L6ger  1904,  fig.  1. 

Fig.  3S—GamocysUs  ephemerae  Labb6.    After  Schneider  1882,  Plate  Xm,  fig.  31. 

Fig.  39—  ?  Frenzd.    After  Frenzd  1885,  Plate  XXVI,  fig.  35. 

Fig.  AXy-Ceneiorhynchus  aesclmae  Craidey.    After  Crawley  1907,  Plate  XVm,  fig.  4. 

Fig.  ^l—Ancyrophara  tmdttaia  L6ger.    After  L6ger  1892,  Plate  XIX,  fig.  10. 

Fig.  42—Ancyrophora  uncinaSa  htga.    After  Uger  1892,  Plate  XDC,  fig.  9. 

Fig.  iS—Asterophara  eUgans  L^ger.    After  L6ger  1892,  Plate  XII,  fig.  14. 

Fig.  U-AOinocephalus  brackydadylus  EUia.    After  EIUs  1913,  PUte  XVm,  fig.  33. 

Fig.  ^-Adinocepkalus  brackydaaylus  EUia.    After  Ellis  1913,  PUte  XVm,  fig.  31. 

Fig.  46—PUeocephalus  heerii  Schneider.    After  Kidliker  1848,  PUte  I,  fig.  11. 

Fig.  A7—PiUocepkalus  keerU  Schneider.    After  Schneider  1887,  PUte  HI,  fig.  1. 

¥^.  ^—CeUorkynekus  keros  JMU.    After  Labb6  1899,  fig.  52. 

Fig.  A^—CcUorkynchus  keros  Labb6.    After  Labb6  1899,  fig.  53. 

Fig.50-[?  ivrfMrtl  Ramdohr].    After  Stein  1848,  PUte  IX,  fig.  35. 

Fig.  51— ^Gregarma  kmUis  Lddy.    After  Leidy  1881,  PUte  UI,  fig.  27. 

Fig.  52— Gregarma  lagenoides  Labb6.    After  L6ger  1892,  PUte  VI,  fig.  7. 

Fig.  53—?Gfegflrina  podwrae  lAgtr.    After  lAgu  1892,  PUte  X,  fig.  2. 

Fig.  5^^YGreg(mna  podmae  L6ger.    After  L6ger  1892,  PUte  X,  fig.  4. 

rxg.55— (?  KdDiker].    After  Kidliker  1848,  PUte  HI,  fig.  33. 

Fig.  56-?Greganna  krmUu  Leidy.    After  Ellis  1913,  PUte  XVn,  fig.  6. 

Fig.  57— Acanihaspora  repdim  lAgu.    After  lAgu  1897,  PUte  m,  fig.  16. 

Tig.  S&—AnikorhymJius  sophiae  Ltibhe.    After  Scfandder  1887,  PUte  X,  fig.  11. 

Fig.  59Sciadophora  pkalangU  Labbl    After  L£ger  1897,  PUte  m,  fig.  2. 

Fig.  eOSciado^ura  pkalangU  Labb6.    After  L£ger  1897,  PUte  m,  fig.  3. 

Fig.  61— SiOknopsis  eiaeiformis  Pinto.    After  Pinto  1919,  PUte  IV,  fig.  65. 

The  following  two  figures  are  alto  induded  in  this  pUte: 

Fig.  90— GamocysUs  ephemerae  Labb4.    After  Frantdus  1848,  PUte  Vn,  fig.  VII,  1. 
Tig,99—PrismaUfsp0rae9amnEaM.    After  Ellis  1914,  fig.  6. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  m 

Fig.  ^--Sciadcpkara  phalangii  LabM.    After  L6ger  1897,  Plate  m,  fig.  4. 

Fig.  6i~'Uradiophara  cuenoti  Merder.    After  ^ada  1912  b,  PL  Xm,  fig.  1. 

Fig.  tA—Didymopkyes  hngissima  Frantzius.    After  K5Diker  1848,  PL  lU,  fig.  29,  a. 

¥lg.  ^S^Pyxifundes  halani  Ttegqiabofi.    After  Frenzd  1885,  PL  m,  fig.  34. 

Fig.  6&-€ephaioidopkora  conformis  L6ger  and  Duboecq.    After  Frenzd  1885,  PL  XXVI, 

fig.  65. 
Fig.  67— [?  gammon  von  Siebdd].    After  KtiUiker  1848,  PL  m,  fig.  29,  c 
Fig.  68— C«^Aa/0ftf0^Aora  fiMcWoto  L6ger  and  Duboacq.    After  L6ger  and  Duboeoq    1911, 

fig.  4. 
Fig.  6»-{?  damU  Frenzd].    After  Frenzd  1885,  PL  XXVI,  fig.  57. 
Fig.  70-[?  mcaeae  Fienttl].    After  Frenzd  1885,  PL  XXVI,  fig.  62. 

Fig.  Il—Cephahidopkara  ampdisca  Kamm.    After  Nowlin  and  Smith  1917,  PL  I,  fiff.  11. 
Fig.  72,  7^—PUeocephaius  keeni  Schneider.    After  Fiantzius  1848,  PL  VH,  fig.  1, 4, 6. 
Fig.  I^—Actinoupkaius  oOacatUkiu  Frantzius.    After  Fiantdua  1848^  PL  VU,  fig.  VI,  2. 
Fig.  IS-^ephaMdophara  conformis  L6ger  and  Duboacq.    After  L6ger  and  Dubosoq  1909  a, 

fig.  31. 
Fig.  76—Gregaiina  mystaddofum  Frantzius.    After  Frantaus  1848,  PL  Vn,  fig.  VI,  2. 
Fig.  n-^tphaioidopkora  commmiis  Mawrodiadi.    After  Tr6gouboff  1912,  fig.  lb. 
Fig.  7^—Pymnoides  OkamaH  Trfigmiboff.    After  Tr6gouboff  1912,  fig.  3,  c 
¥lg.  79'^epkaMdophora  fossor  TV6gouboff .    After  L6ger  and  Duboecq  1909  a,  fig.  29. 
Fig.  BO-^epkaioidopkora  oceikUa  Kamm.    After  L6ger  and  Duboecq  1909a,  fig.  27. 
Fig.  Sl-'Pymnoides  OkamaH  Tr6gouboff.    After  Tki6gottboff  1912,  fig.  3,  e. 
Fig.  Sl—Pyxinoides  balani  TV6gouboff.    After  Tr6gouboff  1912,  fig.  2,  a. 
Fig.  %i—CBpkaloidophora  olima  Kamm.    After  Wateon  1916,  PL  I,  fig.  8. 
Fig.  S(i-~CepkaMdophora  mgrofusca  Kamm.    After  Wateon  1916,  PL  I,  fig.  11. 
Fig.  SS-<:epkaioidopkora  ddpHnia  Kamm.    After  Wateon,  1916,  PL  I,  fig.  1. 
Fig.  SO—Cephaioidopkora  ialitri  Merder.    After  Merder  1912,  fig.  1. 
Fig.  S7'-Ganymedes  anaspidis  Huxley.    After  Huxley  1910,  fig.  1. 
Fig.  SS—Pymnoides  hdlam  Tr^uboff.    Tki6gottboff  1912,  fig.  2,  b. 
Fig.  d9'-<keganna  cUnata  K6Uiker.    After  Kfilliker  1848,  Plate  I,  fig.  10. 
Fig.  90— See  explanation  of  Plate  11  for  figure  90. 
Fig.  91— Coelomic  spoie  of  Pileocephalus  keerii  Schndder.    After  Schneider  1887,  Plate 

XXXn,  fig.  2. 
Fig.  92— Codomic  spore  of  Pileocephalus  keerU  Schndder.    After  Schndder  1887,  Plate 

XXXn,  fig.  3. 
Figs.  93, 94— Two  forms  of  intestinal  spores  of  PUeouphalus  cMneitsis  Schndder.    After 

Schndder  1875,  Plate  XVI,  fig.  24. 
Fig.  9S^Prismatospora  ewmsi  Ellis.    After  Ellis  1914,  fig.  3. 
Fig.  9&-Prismalospora  evansi  Ellis.    After  Ellis  1914,  fig.  4. 
Fig.  ^—Prismatospora  evansi  Ellis.    After  Ellis  1914,  fig.  5. 
Fig.  98— [sp.  Ritter.]    After  Ritter  1893,  Plate  m,  fig.  22. 
Fig.  99 — See  explanation  of  Plate  n  for  figure  99. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IV 

Fig.  \(JO^PUeocephalus  sinaius  L6ger  and  Dubotcq.    After  Uger  and  Duboscq  1909  b, 

Plate  n,  fig.  1. 
Fig.  lOi'-Aerippina  bona  Strickland.    After  Strickland  1912,  fig.  5. 
Fig.  102— ilfff^^tna  bona  Strickland.    After  Strickland  1912,  fig.  9. 
Fig.  103— ilfff^^Ma  hima  Strickland.    After  Strickland  1912,  fig.  31. 
Fig.  lO^^-^dadophora  goronewiUcki  LabM.    After  Johansen  1904,  fig.  1. 
Fig.  iOS—^ciadophara  garonawUscki  Labb6.    After  Johansen  1904,  fig.  3. 
Fig.  l06Sciadopkara  pkaicngU  Labb6.    After  Ugu  1896,  PUte  m,  fig.  7. 
Fig.  IQl'-AcatUhaspora  repeUni  L6ger.    After  L6ger  1896,  Plate  m,  fig.  17. 
Fig.  lO^-AfUkarkymkus  sopkiae  Ubb6.    After  Schneider  1887,  PUte  X,  fig.  16. 
Fig.  109— {Not  named]  Sokolow.    After  Sokolow  1908,  fig.  8a. 
Fig.  nOSciadopkarafissidens  Labb6.    After  Rtaler  1882,  PUte  XLII,  fig.  21a. 
Fig.  lll'-^ciadopkora  fissidmu  Labb6.    Ptotomerite  from  above.    After  Rfl«ler  1882, 

PUte  XUI,  fig.  21b. 
Fig.  1  IZSciadophara  caudatus  Kamm.    After  Rfi«ler  1882,  PUte  XLII,  fig.  22a. 
Fig.  llSSciadophara  caudatus  Kamm.    Ptotomerite  from  above.    After  Rfl«ler  1882, 

PUte  XUI,  fig.  22b. 
Fig.  1  \^—AcUnoupkalus  parvus  Wellmer.    After  Wellmer  191 1,  tezt-figure  9a. 
Fig.  llS^Leidyana  Hnei  Keilin.    After  Kdlin  1918,  PUte  IX,  fig.  5. 
Fig.  116— Leidyana  Hnei  Keilin.    After  Keilin  1918,  PUte  IX,  fig.  6. 
Fig.  117— [?  Frenzell.    After  Frenzel  1885,  PUte  XXVI,  fig.  39. 

Fig.  nS-^ycia  inopmala  Uger.    After  L6ger  1892,  PUte  V,  fig.  12. 
Fig.  119-^3v>a  inopiuala  L6ger.    After  L6ger  1892,  PUte  V,  fig.  14. 
Fig.  ITO—AcUnoeepkalus  panus  Wdlmer.    After  WeUmer  1911,  fig.  9b. 
Fig.  121— Steinina  roiundata  Ashworth  and  Rettie.    After  Ashworth  and  Rettie  1912,  PUte 

I,  fig.  3. 
Fig.  122— Sleinma  rokmdaia  Aahworth  and  Rettie.    After  Ashworth  and  Rettie  1912, 

I^te  I,  fig.  5. 
Fig.  123— Steimna  rotundaia  Ashworth  and  Rettie.    After  Ashworth  and  Rettie  1912,  PUte 

I,  fig.  8. 
Fig.  124-^(Mfi»iMi  ralundaia  Ashworth  and  Rettie.    After  Ashworth  and  Rettie  1912,  PUte 

I,  fig.  11. 
Fig.  12S—Lecudi»a  aphroditae  Labb6.    After  Minchin  1903,  fig.  19,  p.  177. 
Fig.  12^-Lecudina  peUudda  L6ger.    After  K6Uiker  1848,  PUte  I,  fig.  31a. 
Fig.  W—Ulfpina  MpHca  Mingasdni.    After  Mingaxiani  1891,  Ist  sem.  fig.  2,  p.  236. 
Fig.  12S—PayrhabdiHa  spiams  MingazanL    After  K6Uiker  1848,  PUte  I,  fig.  7. 
Fig.  129—Polyrhabdina  spiams  Mingaxiani.    After  CauUery  and  Mesnil  1914,  fig.  9. 
Fig.  130—TaemacysUs  legeri  Cognetti  de  Martiis.    After  Cognetti  1911,  PUte  I,  fig.  3. 
Fig.  m-MeUmara  sckubergi  Duke.    After  Duke  1910,  PUte  XV,  fig.  5. 
Fig.  132— Metamera  sckubergi  Duke.    After  Duke  1910,  PUte  XV,  fig.  1. 
Fig.  133— Metamera  sckubergi  Duke.    After  Duke  1910,  PUte  XVI,  fig.  35. 
Fig.  13^— Lecudina  dangaia  Labb6.    After  Brasil  1909,  PUte  IX,  fig.  6. 
Fig.  13S—Lecudina  dongata  Labb6.    After  Brasil  1909,  PUte  IX,  fig.  13. 
Fig.  13&--Greganna  pUrotracheae  Labb6.    After  Stuart  1871,  PUte  I,  fig.  4. 
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INDEX 


Acanthospora  pileata,  53 

polymorphs,  53 

repeliniy  53 
Actinocepbalus  brachydactylus,  64 

candatuSy  76 

fissidensy  51 

gormowitschi,  52 

octacanthus,  63 

parvus,  79 

sieboldii,  62,  70 

sp.,  75,  76 

tipdae,  74,  75 
Acezata,  List  of  Gregarines  in,  49 
Aeschna  constricta,  65 

sp.,  64 
Aesdmida  sp.,  65 
Aggregata  codomica,  40 

oonf ormis,  38 

nicaeae,  48 

praemorsa,  47 

vagans,  41 
Agrion  pudla,  72 

sp.,  63 
^gppfAxuL  bona,  80 
Ampdisca  spinipes,  44 
Anaspides  tasmaniae,  45 
Ancyrophora  undnata,  70 
Antbocepbalus  sophiae,  50 
Antfaorhynchus  sophiae,  50 
Aphrodite  actdeata,  24 
Astactts  fluviatilis,  46 
Asterophoia  elegans,  66 

mucronata,  65,  66 
Atyaephyra  desmaresti,  34 
Attdouinia  filigera,  29 

uunaixu,  z« 

tentaculata,  28,  29 

Bsknus  amphitrite,  35, 40,  47 
amphitzite  pallidus,  47         ^ 
ebiuneus,  35, 40, 47 
improvisus,  40 
improvisuB  giyphica,  40 


perforans,  40 

perforatus,  44 

pusillus,  35 

sp.,  44 

tintinnabulum,  35 

tintinnabulum  communis,  40 
Bibio  mard,  77 
Bothriopsis  daviformis,  65 
BuUulina  tipulae,  75 

Calopteryx  splendes,  70 

Virgo,  70 
Cancer  depressus,  39 

pagurus,  39, 47 
Cephalddophora  ampdisca,  43 

communis,  40, 44 

conformis,  38, 48 

cuenoti,34 

ddphinia,  43 

f ossor,  40,  42 

macuhita,  34,  42 

nigrofusca,  43 

ocellata,  41 

olivia,  42 

praemorsa,  47 

talitri,42 
Ceratophyllus  fasciatus,  80 
Ceratopogon  solstitialis,  78 
Ceratopsyllus  f  ringillae,  79 

gallinae,  79 

Styx,  79 
Chironomus  sp.,  77 
Clepsidrina  granulosa,  60 

lagenoides,  54 

longa,  73 

nystaddarum,  61 

podurae,  55 
Clepsine  dongata,  30 
Codhehninthes,  Lbt  of  Gregarines  found  in, 

21 
Coleophora  heros,  57 
Coleorhynchus  heros,  57 
Colymbetes  sp.,  70 
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Crustacea,  List  of  Gregarines  found  in,  31 
Ctenocephalus  serraticeps,  74 
Ctenophora  pectinicomis,  75 

sp.,  76 
Cthamalus  steDatus,  36 

Didymophyes  longissima,  33,  45,  46 
Diptera,  List  of  Gregarines  found  in,  73 
Discorhynchus  truncatus,  66 
Doliocystis  aphroditae,  24 

elongata,  24 

heterocephala,  25 

legeri,  26 

pelludda,  23 

polydorae,  25 

rhyncoboli,  29 

sp.,  25,  27 
Dytiscus  sp.,  70 

Einnocystis  polymorpha,  74 

ventricosa,  74 
Embia  solieri,  61 
Endrosis  fenestrella,  72 
Ephemera  vulgata,  60,  62 
Eupagurus  prideauxi,  41 
Frenzelina  ampelisca,  43 

conformis,  38 

cthamali,  35 

delphinia,  43 

f ossor,  40 

nigrofusca,  43 

oceUata,  41,  42 

olivia,  42 

praemorsa,  47 
Gammarus  marinus,  34,  42 

pules,  33f  45,  46 
Gamocystis  ephemerae,  60,  62 

f  randsci,  60,  62 
Ganymedes  anaspidis,  45 
Gendorhyndius  aeshnae,  65 

monnieri,  64 
Glossophonia  complanata,  30 
Glycera  convoluta,  26 
Gregarina  balani,  35,  44 

caudata,  76 

dausi,48 

davata,  60,  62 

conformis,  3S,  39 

ctenocephalus,  74 

ctenocephalus  canis,  74 

diffluens,  33,  46 

dytiscorum,  70 


ensiformis,  81 

ephemerae,  62 

flava,81 

frantziusiana,  63,  68 

gammari,  33, 45, 46 

granulosa,  60 

heerii,  63,  68 

lagenoides,  54 

longa,  73,  74 

longissima,  33, 46 

marteli,61 

miliaria,  33,  46 

mystacidarum,  61,  67 

nicaeae,48 

oligacantha,  62,  69 

ovata,  72 

pelludda,  23 

phallusiae,  80 

phymatae  crassipedis,  58 

podurae,55 

praemorsa,  39, 47,  48 

psocorum,  72 

pterotracheae,  30,  31 

putahea,  33,  46 

reduvii,  58 

salpae,  81 

sieboldii,  62 

soror,  58 

sp.,  33,  40, 45,  46,  53,  54,  56,  81 

spionis,  27 

termitis,  56 

tipulae,  75 

valettei,  47 
Hemidepsis  marginata,  30 
Hemiptera,  List  of  Gregarines  found  in,  57 
Hirmocystis  polymorpha,  74 

ventricosa,  74 
Hoplorhynchus  oligacanthus,  62,  63, 69 
Hyale  pontica,  49 
Hyalospora  psocorum,  72 

reduvii,  58 

Isoptera,  List  of  Gregarines  found  in,  56 

Kynotus  pittardli,  30 

Lecudina  aphrxxlitae,  24 
dongata,  24 
heterocephala,  25 
legeri,  26 
leukarti,24 
pelludda,  22, 23 
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polydorae,  25 

sp.,  25,  26 
Lddyana  tinei,  72 

Lepldoptcra,  List  of  Gregarines  found  in,  72 
Lepisma  sarcharina,  55 
Libellules  sp.,  64 
libinia  dubia,  43 
Umnobia  sp.,  75 
LimnophQus  rhomtNcus,  70 
Lumbriconeieis  impatiens,  24 
Lycosella  phalangii,  50, 51,  52 

Malaaq>oda,  List  of  Gregarines  found  in,  54 
Menospora  polyacantha,  71 
Metamera  schubergi,  30 

sp.,  30 
Monocystis  aphroditae,  24 

ncieidis,  23 
Mystacidea  sp.,  61,  67 

Nebalia  senate,  49 
Nematoides  f usifonnis,  35,  44 
Nepa  dnerea,  57 
Nephthys  scobpendroides,  25 
Nereis  beaucourdrayi,  23 

cultiifeia,  23 
Neuroptera,  list  of  Gre^irines  found  in,  59 
Nlcblea  venustula,  29 
Notomastus  ezsertilis,  26 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  present  paper  embodies  the  result  of  investigations  of  the  moliusk 
fauna  of  one  of  tiie  smaller  rivers  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Big  Vermilion, 
carried  on  during  the  years  1918  to  1920.  To  this  are  added  notes  on 
another  river,  the  Sangamon,  for  comparison.  While  all  groups  of  mol- 
lusks  were  considered,  special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  Unionidae 
or  pearly  fresh  water  mussels  (Naiades),  on  account  of  their  abimdance, 
their  significance  in  matters  of  geographic  distribution,  and  their  impor- 
tance from  an  economic  standpoint,  as  raw  material  from  which  pearl 
buttons  are  made. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  been 
engaged  in  conducting  a  series  of  investigations  of  several  rivers  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  mussel  resources  of  these 
streams.  In  view  of  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  supply  in  the  larger  rivers 
(Mississippi,  Ohio,  Illinois)  it.  becomes  necessary  to  search  the  smaller 
streams  to  replenish  the  older  beds.  The  Maumee  and  the  Kankakee 
(Wilson  and  Clark,  1912),  as  well  as  the  Illinois  (Danglade,  1914),  have 
recentiy  been  rather  carefiiUy  surveyed  with  interesting  and  important 
results. 

It  was  thought  that  a  somewhat  similar  investigation  of  the  Big  Ver- 
milion River  would  be  of  value.  The  scope  of  the  investigation  included 
everything  that  appeared  to  affect  the  molluscan  life  of  the  river,  physical 
characters,  pollution,  general  relation  and  number  of  species.  It  was 
believed,  also,  that  the  Big  Vermilion,  as  well  as  other  smaller  streams 
in  the  State,  might  provide  good  breeding  stock  with  which  to  carry  on 
artificial  glochidial  infection  of  fish,  and  the  results  seem  to  warrant  the 
assumption.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  more  or  less  detailed  surveys  of 
all  of  the  smaller  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  the  present  paper  may 
be  considered  a  contribution  toward  this  end,  covering  fully  the  Big  Ver- 
milion from  its  upper  waters  to  the  vicinity  of  Danville,  a  distance  of  about 
forty-five  miles  by  stream.  A  portion  of  the  Sangamon  is  considered,  and 
this  river  may  also  prove  a  valuable  source  of  mussel  material. 

Little  has  been  done  by  field  naturalists  in  the  study  of  the  distribution 
of  the  molluscan  fauna  of  a  stream  from  the  headwaters;  to. the  larger 
portions  of  these  rivers.  Perhaps  the  most  thorough  and  notable  study 
erf  this  character  was  carried  on  by  Adams  (1900,  1915),  on  the  genus  lo 
in  which  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries  (Powell,  Clinch,  Holston, 
French  Broad,  Nolichucky,  etc.)  were  studied  from  sources  to  Chattanooga. 
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Ortxnann  has  made  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  Naiades  in  the 
streams  of  Tennessee  from  this  standpoint,  using  material  collected  by 
Adams  (Ortmann,  1918);  and  Wilson  and  Clark  (1912)  have  added  greatly 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  comparative  distribution  of  the  mussel  faunas 
of  the  Kankakee  and  Maumee  rivers. 

Studies  of  this  kind  bring  out  tht  fact  that  certain  species  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  upper  reaches  of  a  stream  while  others  are  found  only  in  the 
lower  part.  Barriers,  such  as  falls  and  polluted  water,  are  also  seen  to  have 
a  large  influence  on  the  distribution  of  mollusks,  especially  river  mussels. 
The  same  species  may  also  vary  in  size  or  shape  in  different  parts  of  the 
stream,  as  noted  by  (tetmann  (1920).  In  fact,  a  true  picture  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  fauna  of  a  river  or  smaller  stream  can  be  gained  only  by  this 
method,  which  the  present  paper  clearly  shows. 

The  Salt  Fork  of  the  Big  Vermilion  is  a  striking  example  of  the  ill 
effect  of  sewage  and  other  pollution  on  the  fauna  of  a  stream.  It  was 
carefully  studied  from  this  standpoint  in  order  to  determine  accurately 
the  distance  that  the  polluted  stream  must  flow  before  a  normal  fauna  can 
establish  itself,  and  to  ascertain  the  relative  effect  of  pollution  on  different 
species  of  mussels  as  well  as  on  other  aquatic  animals.  Mussels  and  cray- 
fishes are  considered  good  indicators  of  the  measure  of  pollution  in  a  stream 
and  the  absence  of  both  of  these  groups  of  animals  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Salt  Fork  is  ample  evidence  of  the  septic  condition  of  this  stream. 

The  work  was  largely  carried  on  during  the  months  of  August,  Septem* 
ber,  and  October,  when  the  water  was  low.  Collecting  was  done  by  wading 
in  the  stream  as  deep  as  hip  rubber  boots  would  permit  In  the  shallow 
water  (up  to  two  feet  in  depth)  the  entire  bottom  was  gone  over  with  the 
hands,  and  the  mussels  and  other  mollusks  thus  picked  from  the  bottom 
of  mud,  gravel,  and  sand.  Samples  of  all  mollusks,  as  well  as  associated 
wimals  of  the  other  groups,  have  been  preserved  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  different  areas  of  the  region  studied  are  covered  by  three  maps  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  Mahomet,  Champaign,  and  Dan- 
ville Folios,  and  on  these  the  stations  recorded  in  this  paper  may  easily 
be  located. 
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PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BIG  VERMILION  BASIN 

The  Big  Vermilion  River  drains  about  1,500  square  miles  in  Champaign, 
Ford,  and  Vermilion  counties  in  Illinois  and  a  small  portion  of  Warren  and 
Fountain  counties,  Indiana.  The  North  Fork  also  drains  from  a  small 
territory  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Iroquois  County,  Illinois.  The  main 
stream,  known  as  Middle  Fork,  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  Ford  County 
near  the  town  of  Melvin,  in  the  Bloomington  morainic  system,  at  a  height 
of  800  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  course  is  southeastward,  between  the  hills 
of  the  moraine  known  as  the  Roberts  and  Melvin  ridges,  passing  through 
the  latter  and  uniting  with  a  tributary  known  as  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Middle  Fork,  which  also  rises  at  an  elevation  of  800  feet  in  the  Roberts 
ridge.  At  Potomac,  the  stream  turns  southward,  cuts  through  the  outer 
ridge  of  the  Bloomington  moraine  and  crosses  the  plain  of  the  Champlain 
till  sheet,  uniting  with  the  Salt  Fork  about  six  miles  west  of  Danville. 

The  largest  western  tributary,  known  as  the  Salt  Fork,  rises  in  the  till 
plain  in  the  north-central  part  of  Champaign  Coimty,  near  Thomasboro, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  740  feet  above  the  sea.  It  drains  the  till  plain 
lying  between  the  Bloomington  moraine  on  the  north  and  the  Champaign 
moraine  on  the  south.  It  flows  in  a  south  and  east  direction  for  about 
55  miles^  and  unites  with  the  Middle  Fork  as  described  above.  A  large 
tributary  of  Salt  Fork,  known  as  Spoon  River*  rises  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Champaign  Coimty,  in  two  branclies,  not  far  from  the  outer  ridge 
of  the  Bloomington  moraine.  Its  general  course  is  southward  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles,  where  it  unites  with  the  Salt  Fork  near  St.  Joseph. 

Another  large  tributary  is  known  as  the  North  Fork,  which  rises  in  the 
southeastern  comer  of  Iroquois  County  in  the  inner  ridge  of  the  Blooming- 
ton moraine.  It  flows  southward,  cutting  through  the  middle  and  outer 
ridges  of  the  moraine,  crosses  a  part  of  the  Champaign  till  plain  and  unites 
with  the  Big  Vermilion  at  Danville.  This  tributary  has  a  length  of  about 
40  miles.  From  Danville  the  larger  stream  flows  southeastward  for  about 
20  miles,  crossing  a  part  of  Vermilion  County,  Indiana,  and  empties  into 
the  Wabash  River  10  miles  from  the  Illinois  State  line. 

The  basin  of  the  Big  Vermilion  River  lies  in  or  is  surrounded  by  glacial 
moraines  of  the  Early  Wisconsin  glaciation,  the  Bloomington  moraine  on 

^  Length  of  riven  designates  total  length  including  all  meanders. 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Spoon  River  entering  the  niinob  River  near  Havana,  Mason 
County. 
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the  north  and  the  Champaign  moraine  on  the  south.  In  its  course  it  cuts 
through  the  Bloomington  moraine  in  several  places.  The  territory  drained 
includes  a  small  part  of  the  Bloomington  till  plain  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Champaign  till  plain  (Leverett,  Illinois  Glacial  Lobe,  plate  VI.) 
As  there  are  no  outcroppings  of  rock  in  this  area  the  streams  have  cut  well 
defined,  though  meandering,  channels.  The  upper,  small,  creek-like  tribu- 
taries have  sunk  their  beds  bat  a  few  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  but  lower  down,  the  stream,  after  receiving  several  large  tributa- 
ries, has  cut  its  bed  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  In  Middle  Fork  and 
North  Fork,  and  in  the  Big  Vermilion  from  above  Middle  Fork  to  the 
Wabash,  the  river  has  cut  deep  canyons  upwards  of  200  feet  in  depth, 
which  produce  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
This  river  vaUey  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width  and  in  one  place, 
about  foiu-  miles  below  Danville,  it  widens  to  form  a  large  amphitheater 
two  miles  wide  and  a  mile  long,  with  cUffs  and  hills  rising  on  all  sides  to  a 
height  of  over  150  feet. 

Outside  of  the  stream  valleys  the  country  is  a  flat  till  plain,  largely 
devoted  to  crop  purposes.  Ridges,  made  up  of  the  Champaign  and  Bloom- 
ington moraines  and  their  branches,  occur  and  have  been  largely  instru-' 
mental  in  directing  the  course  of  some  of  the  stream  drainage.  The  Salt 
Fork  turns  to  the  north  after  leaving  Urbana,  and  passed  around  Yankee 
ridge  (a  branch  of  the  Champaign  moraine)  near  the  Brownfield  woods, 
and  spurs  from  the  Champaign  moraine  occur  in  several  places  on  the  west 
and  south  banks  of  the  Salt  Fork,  which  are  relatively  high  and  the  stream 
skirts  their  bases. 

Thle  bottom  of  the  main  stream  and  its  tributaries  varies  greatly. 
The  small  tributaries  mostly  have  mud  bottoms.  In  Spoon  River  the 
bottom  is  of  mud  in  most  places  and  the  water  is  of  considerable  depth, 
even  in  summer  (three  to  four  feet  maximum  in  August).  In  places 
there  are  riffles  where  the  water  is  very  shallow  (a  foot  or  less)  and  the  bot- 
tom here  is  of  sand  and  fine  gravel.  The  Salt  Fork  below  St.  Joseph  is 
made  up  of  stretches  of  stream  where  riffles  with  sand  and  gravel  bottom 
alternate  with  deeper  back  water  with  mud  bottom.  Near  Muncie  there 
are  outcrops  of  rock,  a  smal)  tributary.  Stony  Creek,  flowing  over  a  stony 
bed.  In  the  Middle  Fork,  shale  rock  outcrops  in  several  places,  notably 
below  the  interurban  bridge,  where  the  whole  bottom  is  composed  of  a 
sheet  of  rock  with  a  thin  coating  of  sediment  in  spots.  The  same  conditions 
are  found  in  patts  of  the  North  Fork  and  in  the  Big  Vermilion.  These 
varying  conditions  provide  the  most  favorable  environment  for  the  growth 
of  river  mussels,  a  fact  made  evident  by  the  large  naiad  fauna  found  in 
the  stream  despite  the  unfavorable  effects  of  sewage  and  waste  pollution. 

Natural  dams  occur  in  a  few  places  in  the  Salt  Fork,  caused  by  the 
accumulation  ol  d£bris  which  has  lodged  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that 
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has  fallen  across  the  stream.  At  Homer  Park,  an  artificial  dam  about  five 
feet  in  height  causes  slack  water  for  several  miles  up  the  stream.  This  dam 
markedly  affects  the  mollusk  fauna,  the  tumbling  of  the  water  over  the 
dam  mixing  air  with  the  polluted  water  and  providing  the  dissolved  oxygen 
so  necessary  to  naiad  life.  It  is  probable  that  the  large  number  of  species 
of  mussels  found  at  some  stations  above  this  dam  is  due  largely  to  the 
presence  of  sections  of  the  stream  where  riffles  provide  the  oxygenating 
agent.  Mussels  were  usually  found  in  or  near  such  habitats.  The  mussel 
fauna  below  the  Homer  Park  dam  numbers  28  species  while  above  the  dam, 
as  far  up  stream  as  Sidney,  only  17  species  occur,  10  species  not  passing 
the  barrier,  although  the  environment  does  not  differ  essentially.  The 
current  in  the  river  is  rapid  over  the  riffles  but  rather  sluggish  in  the  deeper 
places.  The  difference  between  high  and  low  water  (spring  and  fall)  is 
about  six  feet.    The  streams  usually  vary  in  width  from  ten  to  thirty  feet. 

In  the  late  summer  and  fall  the  small  tributary  streams  (creeks  and 
rivulets)  flowing  into  Salt  Fork  and  other  branches  of  the  Big  Vermilion 
are  usually  either  dry  or  contain  scattered  pools  of  water  throughout  their 
length.  They  do  not  contribute  any  water,  therefore,  to  the  larger  stream 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  mollusks  living  in  these  tributaries  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  during  this  period  of  dry  bottom  and  hibernate. 
Many  die  at  this  time. 

The  banks  of  the  stream  valleys,  exclusive  of  the  small  tributaries,  are 
for  the  most  part  high  and  well  wooded  especially  where  the  vaUey  floor 
is  wide  enough  to  permit  meandering,  in  which  cases  the  flat  floodplains 
are  abundantly  wooded.  These  flat  areas  vary  from  a  few  hundred  feet 
to  a  half  mile  in  width.  About  two  miles  above  Sidney  an  island  has  been 
formed  by  the  forking  of  the  stream,  the  area  embraced  being  about  650 
by  1200  feet.  At  this  place  the  right  bank  is  20  feet  high  and  the  left  bank 
quite  low.  The  presence  of  fossil  shells  indicates  that  the  island  was  prob- 
ably the  result  of  silt  accumulation  during  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
wooded  banks  of  the  stream  alternate  with  farm  lands,  some  in  pasture 
and  others  in  crops.  Many  of  the  crop  lands  have  a  fringe  of  timber  border- 
ing the  stream.  That  the  stream  is  high  and  powerful  during  the  spring 
when  it  is  in  flood  is  evidenced  by  the  tangled  mass  of  logs  and  other  woody 
debris  which  thickly  cover  the  flood  plain  areas  along  the  valley.  Such 
conditions  were  especially  noted  between  Sidney  and  Homer  Park. 

The  current  varies  somewhat,  being  relatively  sluggish  in  the  backwater 
above  dams  and  riffles,  but  quite  swift  over  the  shallow  places.  During  the 
flood  periods  of  spring  and  early  summer  the  current  is  quite  swift  and  in 
places  becomes  torrential.  This  condition  is  indicated  by  the  large  number 
of  trees  which  have  been  thrown  on  the  flood  plains  far  above  the  margin 
of  low  water.  As  measured  during  the  month  of  October  the  current  in 
the  Salt  Fork  at  Urbana  and  a  few  miles  down  the  stream  had  a  velocity 
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of  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  an  hour.  The  water  was  very  low  when  these 
measurements  were  taken  by  the  State  Water  Survey.  In  its  course  of  SK) 
miles  to  the  Wabash  River,  the  Big  Vermilion  River  falls  about  320  feet  or 
3H  feet  per  mile.  It  thus  has  a  greater  fall  than  either  the  Kankakee, 
which  is  300  miles  long  and  has  a  fall  of  250  feet,  or  less  than  a  foot  per  mile, 
or  the  Maumee  River,  which  has  a  length  of  150  miles  and  a  fall  of  154  feet, 
or  about  a  foot  per  mile  (Clark  and  Wilson,  1912). 

The  water  in  the  normal  parts  of  the  stream  is  usually  clear  at  depths  of 
one  to  two  and  a  half  feet,  especially  on  the  riffles.  This  condition  was 
noted  in  Salt  Fork  east  of  Sidney,  and  in  the  Middle  Fork.  Above  Sidney, 
except  where  the  water  is  very  shallow,  the  stream  is  miu-ky  and  laden  with 
fine  silL  During  times  of  high  water  the  stream  is  in  this  condition  in  all 
parts  of  the  Big  Vermilion.  The  upper  part  of  Salt  Fork,  from  Urbana  to  a 
point  six  or  eight  miles  down  stream  is  always  more  or  less  brownish  in 
color  from  the  large  amount  of  sewage,  equalling  as  much  as  a  third  of  the 
total  volume,  and  putrient  matter  as  well  as  an  oily  scum  is  usually  to  be 
seen  on  the  surface.  The  shore  of  the  stream  is  rendered  very  unsightly  by 
the  mass  of  filth  that  is  despoiled  above  the  usual  level  by  high  water.  At 
St.  Joseph,  ten  miles  from  Urbana,  much  the  same  condition  is  found. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Salt  Fork  has  been  greatly  modified  by  ditching 
and  dredging.  North  of  Urbana  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
above  Crystal  Lake  Park  a  large  ditch  carries  the  surface  drainage  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  park  thus  cutting  o£F  the  tortuous  windings  of  the 
original  stream  bed,  which  have  been  left  as  long,  narrow,  shallow  ponds, 
reminding  one  of  the  'ox-bows'  so  common  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  bed  of  this  ditch  is  about  six  feet  below  the  general  level  of 
the  surface.  For  several  miles  above  this  ditch  the  original  stream  has  been 
deepened  by  dredging  and  the  bed  b  now  pretty  generally  five  or  six  feet 
lower  than  that  of  the  original  stream. 

From  Cr3^tal  Lake  Park,  Urbana,  to  a  point  near  St.  Joseph,  the  stream 
has  been  ditched  to  straighten  the  bed,  leaving  numerous  'cut-offs'  of  the 
old  stream  bed.  This  canal  permits  a  better  flow  of  water  for  the  disposal 
of  the  sewage.  Where  not  ditched  the  stream  bed  has  been  deepened. 
The  ditching  has  greatly  modified  the  original  stream  bed,  providing  a  new 
and  difiFerent  kind  of  environment  for  the  mussels  and  other  aquatic  life. 
It  is  probable  that  all  of  the  old  faima  was  exterminated  during  the  ditching 
operations  and  the  sewage  pollution  provides  an  unfavorable  environment, 
which  the  aquatic  bottom  life  does  not  seem  able  or  inclined  to  enter.  The 
effect  of  sewage  pollution  may  be  seen  all  the  way  down  the  stream  from  the 
source  of  contamination.  At  St.  Joseph,  where  the  stream  bed  has  not  been 
modified,  conditions  are  very  bad,  the  mud  in  the  bottom  being  filled  with 
gas  forming  bacteria  which  are  constantly  causing  bubbles  of  gas  to  break 
at  the  surface  of  the  water.  Were  it  not  for  the  sewage  pollution,  the  stream 
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at  this  place  would  be  quite  normal  for  the  life  of  mussels  and  other  bottom 
animals.    (See  the  chapter  on  sewage  pollution.) 

Several  other  river  systems  have  their  beginning  near  Urbana  and 
Champaign,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Champaign  moraine.  These  are 
the  Embarras,  which  has  tributaries  rising  south  of  Urbana;  the  Kaskaskia, 
which  has  its  inception  northwest  of  Champaign  near  the  village  of  Rising; 
the  Little  Vermilion,  which  rises  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Champaign 
County;  and  the  Sangamon,  which  rises  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part 
of  Champaign  County  not  far  from  Gibson.  Only  the  last  stream  has  been 
examined  for  its  mussel  fauna  for  the  purpose  of  making  comparisons  with 
the  fauna  of  the  Big  Vermilion  River. 

The  Sangamon  River  has  a  length  of  about  180  miles  and  a  drainage 
basin  of  some  5670  square  miles.  It  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  Blooming- 
ton  moraine  in  McLean  County,  ^t  an  elevation  of  850  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  cuts  through  two  moraines  in  its  course,  the  Champaign  and  the 
Shelbyville.  The  river  channel  is  tortuous  and  meandering  and  the  flood 
plain  in  many  places  very  wide.  The  banks  of  the  stream  are  low  for  the 
most  part  and  wooded  in  spots.  The  stream  has  been  examined  carefully 
at  only  two  points,  Mahomet  and  west  of  White  Heath,  the  first  locality 
receiving  the  most  attention.  Near  Mahomet  the  river  b  notably  mean- 
dering, the  banks  are  high,  the  Champaign  moraine  rising  90  feet  above 
the  water  level  near  the  village.  The  river  bank  is  usually  five  or  six  feet 
above  the  stream,  which  has  cut  vertical  diff-like  banks  in  many  places. 
Below  Mahomet  the  woodlands  are  abundant,  extending  well  back  from 
the  river  in  some  places.  The  river  varies  in  width  from  40  to  50  feet 
The  bottom  alternates  between  riffles  with  sand  and  gravel  bottom  and 
deeper  back  water  stretches  with  mud  bottom.  The  former  habitats  are 
a  foot  or  so  in  depth  and  the  latter  habitats  two  to  four  feet  in  depth  in  the 
summer.  In  the  spring  the  river  is  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep  and  very  swift, 
at  times  becoming  torrential.  The  average  fall  of  the  stream  is  2.3  feet 
per  mile.  Many  logs  and  other  d6bris  thrown  up  on  the  flood  plains  attest 
the  power  of  the  river  during  spring  floods. 

West  of  White  Heath,  for  a  mile  above  the  L  C.  railroad  bridge  to 
two  miles  below,  the  river  has  been  examined,  though  no  systematic 
collecting  comparable  to  that  carried  on  at  Mahomet  has  been  done.  The 
stream  in  the  portion  of  the  river  valley  examined  is  similar  to  that  near 
Mahomet  in  its  general  physiographic  features.  The  banks  of  the  stream 
are  on  the  whole  lower  than  farther  up  the  river  near  Mahomet.  Studies 
of  this  stream  similar  to  those  carried  on  in  the  Big  Vermilion  and  its 
tributaries  would  doubtless  yield  interesting  and  valuable  results.  The 
Sangamon  is  a  characteristic  mussel  stream  and  should  contain  a  much 
larger  mussel  fauna  than  at  present  known  and  listed. 
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GENERAL  BIOLOGY  OF  THE  BIG  VERMILION  RIVER 

Although  the  chief  purpose  of  the  study  of  this  stream  was  to  ascertain 
the  general  conditions  and  distribution  of  the  fresh  water  Mollusca, 
especially  the  Naiades  or  river  mussels,  such  attention  was  given  to  other 
groups  as  came  easily  under  observation.  At  least  one  of  these  groups 
bears  an  intimate  relation  to  the  Naiades  in  the  matter  of  distribution 
as  restricted  by  pollution,  e.g.,  the  cra3rfisheSy  and  another,  the  fish,  is 
closely  related  to  the  breeding  habits  of  the  mussels.  Others,  as  some  of 
the  oligochaete  worms,  are  especially  characteristic  of  polluted  waters. 
A  few  notes  are  given  under  each  group. 

The  Protozoa  and  other  microscopic  groups  are  omitted  because  given 
tittle  or  no  attention,  except  in  the  polluted  part  of  Salt  Fork.  These 
are  mentioned  in  the  section  on  sewage  pollution.  The  Big  Vermilion  and 
its  tributaries  present  a  wide  field  for  the  study  of  other  kinds  of  aquatic 
life  that  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  upper  reaches  of  a  river  system 

PLANTS 

The  larger  aquatic  plants  were  notably  scarce  in  most  parts  of  the 
Salt  Fork.  In  several  places  in  Salt  Fork,  especially  near  Sidney,  between 
the  cement  and  railroad  bridges,  the  shores  are  lined  with  the  spatterdock, 
Nymphaea  advena  Ait  (see  Fig.  11).  The  cat-tail,  Typka  UUifoKa^  Linn., 
is  common  in  various  stretches  of  the  stream,  bordering  the  shore.  The 
arrow-head,  SagiUaria  laiifolia  WiUd.,  and  the  larger  blue  flag.  Iris  versi- 
cdoTj  Linn.,  were  observed  along  the  shore  in  many  places.  The  water 
willow,  DiatUhera  americana  Linn.,  is  abundant  in  the  shallows  in  many 
parts  of  the  Salt  Fork  below  Homer  Park.  Elodea  canadensis  Michz., 
was  abundant  at  Homer  Park. 

Filamentous  algae  occurs  in  many  places,  attached  to  submerged 
objects.  Among  these  Cladophora  and  Spirogyra  were  noted.  Septic 
algae  growing  in  the  polluted  portion  of  Salt  Fork  are  noted  under  the 
section  on  pollution  of  the  stream. 

WOBMS 

Nematoda.  Gordius  robusius  Leidy,  was  collected  in  several  places  in 
Salt  Fork  between  the  first  bridge  below  St.  Joseph  and  the  bridge  above 
Sidney.  It  was  found  in  mud  bordering  the  shore,  in  shallow  water.  A 
number  of  minute  nematodes  were  observed  in  the  sludges  of  the  bottom 
Id  Salt  Fork  between  Urbana  and  St.  Joseph.    These  were  not  identified. 
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Oligochaeta.  These  aquatic  earthwonns  were  abundant  in  places 
along  the  shore  of  Salt  Fork.  SparganopkUus  eiseni  Smith  occurred  in 
abundance  in  the  mud  on  the  margin  of  Salt  Fork  at  Homer  Park,  and 
immature  worm  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  cocoons,  were  collected  from  near 
the  bridge  below  St.  Joseph  to  the  bridge  above  Sidney.  A  single  specimen 
of  Hdodrilus  MaroHcus  (Savigny)  was  collected  in  the  Salt  Fork  near  St. 
Joseph.  This  species  has  not  heretofore  been  recorded  from  Illinois  and 
its  occurrence  at  this  locality  adds  another  species  of  earthworm  to  the 
State  list  (see  Smith,  1915:557).  Limnodriius  was  abundant  in  bottom 
sludges  from  the  Salt  Fork,  from  Urbana  to  near  St.  Joseph.  Tubifex  was 
also  found,  but  not  as  abundantly. 

Hirudinea.  Two  species  of  leeches  occurred  in  several  places  in  Salt 
Fork,  below  St.  Joseph.  They  were  nowhere  abundant.  The  two  species 
are:  ErpobdMa  puncUUa  (Leidy)  Moore  and  PlaccbdeUa  rugosa  (Verrill) 
Moore. 

CRUSTACEA 

Three  species  of  cra3rfish  (Cambarus)  were  determined  by  Professor 
Smith  from  the  material  collected  in  Salt  Fork  and  other  parts  of  the  Big 
Vermilion  River.  The  most  abundant  was  Cambarus  propinquus  Girard, 
which  was  found  commonly  from  bench  mark  655  to  the  Big  Vermilion 
River  below  Middle  Fork.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  the  latter  place 
where  an  individual  may  be  found  tmder  every  piece  of  stone.  The  same 
species  was  abundant  in  Stony  Creek  and  in  the  Salt  Fork  near  Munde. 

Cambarus  blandingi  acutus  Girard,  both  young  and  adult,  occurred  in 
the  upper  parts  of  Salt  Fork,  but  preferred  a  mud  bottom  rather  than  a 
rock  bottom.  Cambarus  immunis  Hagen  was  collected  only  at  bench  mark 
655  where  it  was  rare. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Cambarus  is  first  met  with  about  two  miles  below 
St.  Joseph  and  twelve  miles  from  Urbana.  The  only  ones  seen  here  were 
dead.  Living  crayfish  begin  to  appear  in  abundance  about  six  miles  below 
St.  Joseph  or  sixteen  miles  below  Urbana.  Cra3rfish  and  mussels  both  be- 
come common  or  abundant  at  about  the  same  time,  viz.,  fourteen  and 
sixteen  miles  below  the  source  of  sewage  pollution  at  Urbana.  This  agree- 
ment in  distribution  indicates  the  close  relationship  between  these  other- 
wise diverse  groups  of  animals,  as  regards  resistence  to  septic  conditions, 
neither  being  able  to  thrive  undier  poUutional  conditions  of  the  bottom. 

AQUATIC  INSECTS 

Aquatic  insects  are  doubtless  abundant  during  spring  and  early  summer 
in  the  lower  parts  of  Salt  Fork  and  in  the  Big  Vermilion  River.  A  few 
species  were  collected  incidentally  at  some  of  the  molluscan  stations. 
These  are  listed  in  Table  I,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  stream. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  nymph  and  larval  forms  of  most  species  appear 
coincident  with  the  degree  of  sewage  pollution.  Chironomus  and  Libellula 
are,  seemingly,  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  contaminated  or 
polluted  condition  of  the  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Joseph.  The 
adult  beetles,  breathers  of  free  air,  are  not  a£Fected  directly  by  these  un- 
favorable conditions  and  ocoir  in  great  abundance,  even  in  the  heavily 
polluted  parts  of  Salt  Fork  above  St.  Joseph.  The  Ephemerids  occur  for 
the  most  part  far  down  the  stream  where  the  water  is  at  most  only  con- 
taminated. The  Neuroptera  and  Plecoptera  are  clean  water  forms  and 
were  found  only  in  the  Middle  Fork  which  does  not  carry  sewage.  These 
are  also  to  be  found,  probably,  in  the  Big  Vermilion  below  Middle  Fork, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  discover  these  animals  when  that  part  of  the 
stream  was  examined. 

Tabu  I.  DisniBinnoN  or  Imsbcis 


Ckiftmamus  ieconts  Joh.,  larva 

OdooaU 

Libdkda  pulckdla  Druiy,  nymph. . . 
Coleoptera 

Gyrmus  analis  Say,  adult 

DmeuUs  assimiiis  Aub6,  adult 

Cnemidcius  12-ptmctaku  Say,  adult. 

Laccopkiius  maculosus  Say,  adult. . . 

Copdatus  gfypkicus  Say,  adult 

Hemiptera 

CorisOy  nymph 

Diptera 

Cricoloptu  Urijasciatus  F.,  larva  (?) . 
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Hexagenia  biiineaia  Say,  nymph. 

Heptagema^  nymph 

TfichopUn,  larva 

OdooaU 

Opkiogampkus,  nymph 

Neuroptera 

Ccrydalis,  laiva 

Plecoptera 

PeHa^  nymph 
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HIGHER  VERTEBRATES 

Vertebrates  characteristic  of  aquatic  environments  were  fairly  common 
in  most  parts  of  the  Big  Vermilion  River  valley.  Three  species  of  turtles 
were  observed:  the  western  painted  terrapin  (Chrysemys  cinerea  Bonna- 
terre),  the  snapping  turtle  {Chdydra  serpentina  Linn.)  and  the  soft  shelled 
turtle  (PlaiypeUis  spinifera  LeSusur).  The  garter  snake  (Tkamnophis 
sirkUis  Linn.)  was  observed  swimming  across  the  stream  in  several  places. 
The  fox  snake  (Elaphe  vulpinus  Baird  and  Girard)  was  seen  on  several 
occasions  near  the  margin  of  Salt  Fork  above  St.  Joseph.  Frogs,  among 
which  the  pickerel  frog  {Rana  palustHs  LeConte)  was  noted,  were  abun- 
dant in  many  places,  and  tadpoles  of  all  ages  were  abundant  in  both  the 
Big  Vermilion  and  Sangamon  rivers. 

Aquatic  birds  were  occasionally  seen  in  both  river  valleys.  The  little 
green  heron  (Ardea  virescens  Linn.)  and  the  great  blue  heron  (Ardea  hero- 
die^  Linn.),  as  well  as  the  American  bittern  (Botaurus  lentiginosus  Mon- 
tague) were  seen  repeatedly,  especially  in  the  old  river  cut-offs  between 
Urbana  and  St.  Joseph.  Where  high  banks  occur  the  kingfisher  {Ceryle 
alcyon  Linn.)  made  the  woods  resound  with  its  rattle-like  notes.  These 
birds  feed  largely  on  young  fish  and  in  this  way  affect  the  mussel  distribu- 
tion by  reducing  thie  number  of  fish  that  may  bear  glochidia.  Shore  birds, 
among  which  were  noted  Wilson's  snipe  (GaUinago  deticata  Ord.),  solitary 
sandpiper  {Hdodromus  solitarius  Wilson),  yellowlegs  (Totanus),  sora  rail 
(Porzana  Carolina  Linn.),  and  killdeer  {Oxyechut  vociferus  Linn.).  The 
pied-billed  grebe  (Podilymbus  podiceps  Linn.)  is  seen  frequently  during 
spring  and  autumn  on  Crystal  Lake  and  in  the  more  pond-like  reaches  of 
the  Salt  Fork.  Many  of  the  shore  birds  feed  on  mollusks  and  insects  which 
they  find  along  the  shores  of  the  Big  Vermilion  River  system.  During 
migrations,  the  river  valley  and  its  tributaries  are  fairly  alive  with  birds  of 
all  kinds,  and  at  such  times  the  region  is  well  adapted  for  bird  study. 

The  presence  of  the  muskrat  {Ondatra  zibeihica  Linn.)  is  attested  by 
the  number  of  piles  of  opened  mussel  shells,  the  animals  of  which  have 
provided  this  mammal  with  many  a  meal.  In  these  muskrat  piles  have 
been  found  the  shells  of  many  species  that  are  rare  or  difficult  to  find  alive 
in  the  streams. 

The  abundance  of  all  groups  of  animal  life  in  the  Big  Vermilion  system 
indicates  that  it  is  a  favorable  environment  for  an  optimum  biota.  With 
the  exception  of  the  upper  twenty  miles  more  or  less  seriously  affected  by 
sewage  pollution,  the  stream  is  one  of  the  best  collecting  grounds  in  the 
State,  a  condition  indicated  by  the  very  large  mussel  fauna  of  thirty-eight 
species  aad  races,  recorded  in  the  following  pages. 

FISH  FAUNA  OF  THE  BIG  VERMILION  RIVER 

The  close  relationship  between  the  mussel  fauna  and  the  fish  fauna, 
through  the  breeding  habits  of  the  former,  render  a  knowledge  of  the  fish 
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fauna  of  the  Big  Vermilion  necessary.  As  a  large  mussel  fauna  lives  in  tke 
stream  it  f oUows  as  a  corollary  that  there  must  also  be  a  fish  fauna  of  com- 
parable size.  Fortunately,  Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes,  caused  extensive  collections 
to  be  made  in  1901,  and  these  are  listed  on  the  maps  accompanying  the 
work  on  the  Fishes  of  Illinois,  by  Forbes  and  Richardson  (1908).  Fifty 
species  are  recorded  from  the  Big  Vermilion  River  and  its  tributaries  (see 
Table  II).  It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  date  28  species  were  found  below 
Urbana,  in  that  portion  of  the  stream  now  heavily  polluted. 

Between  the  years  1908  and  1912,  the  Salt  Fork  between  Urbana  and 
St.  Joseph  was  deepened  and  straightened  and  the  bottom  fauna  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  In  the  canal  thus  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  the  sewage  of  the  Twin-Cities,  no  living  clams,  cra3rfish,  or  other  clean 
water  animals  have  been  found,  and  but  one  school  of  young  fish  (bull- 
heads) was  observed  during  several  examinations  of  this  part  of  the  stream. 
It  is  possible  that  during  periods  of  high  water  in  the  spring,  some  hardy 
fish  may  venture  into  this  heavily  polluted  area.  Below  St.  Joseph  it  is 
quite  probable  that  some  fish  are  found  during  high  water  periods.  A 
few  minnows  were  observed  near  the  station  called  bench  mark  655,  about 
fifteen  miles  below  Urbana.  A  farm  boy  reported  that  bullheads  could  be 
caught  at  high  water  on  set  lines. 

Below  bench  mark  655,  and  for  some  distance  above  it,  fish  must  resort 
in  some  numbers  because  of  the  presence  of  a  fair  sized  mussel  fauna  (see 
Table  III).  Young  mussels,  however,  were  not  seen  in  any  number  above 
the  Homer  Park  dam,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  upper  stream  is  now  little 
visited  by  fish  suitable  for  glochidial  infection.  Below  the  dam,  young 
mussels  are  plentiful  at  all  points  examined. 

Information  concerning  the  species  of  fish  that  carry  glochidia  of  the 
river  mussels  is  still  of  a  fragmentary  character.  Suber  (1912),  Howard 
(1914),  and  other  workers  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  have  published 
considerable  data  on  this  subject,  but  much  more  b  needed  before  one 
can  fully  understand  the  relation  between  mussels  and  fish. 

Three  species  of  mussels  living  in  Salt  Fork  and  other  parts  of  the 
Big  Vermilion  River  are  known  to  have  glochidia  encysted  on  five  species 
of  figh,  all  of  which  have  been  reported  from  the  Big  Vermilion,  viz.: 

MuMds  Fish 

LampsUis  ancdanioides  Lefiomis  humilis 

"      atwdtmUndes  Pomoxis  sparoides 

"      amodimUndes  "      anmilans 

Quadfula  mdamaira  Ltponm  pattidus 

"      pusititasa  Pomoxis  anmdcru 

"      pustulosa  JcUdmus  puncUUus 
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The  abundance  of  desirable  species  of  musseb  in  the  Big  Vermilion 
indicates  that  it  may  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  button  material,  the  species 
being  easily  transported  to  laboratories  anywhere  in  the  state  for  artificial 
infection  of  fish. 

Table  n.    DaniBimoM  or  the  Fdh  Fauna  th  the  Bio  VBaiouoM 
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CarpMesdififormis  Cope.  Blimt-noaed  silver  carp 

Carpiodes9difw(RBt.).  Quillback;Sflvercarp 

ErimyKomsuceUaobl(mgut(]AiidijSl).  Chub-sucker 

Uimyirmamdan0ps(RBl.).  Spotted  Sucker 

Catatiowms  eommarsoml  (Lac.).  Common  Sucker 

Catatiamu$mgncam(LtSutm).  Hogsucker 

UoMoshma  atmolmm  (LeSueur).  Common  red-horse 

Uasostomabrmceps  (Copt).  Short-headed  red-horse 

CampagtQmaanffmalitm(RtS.),  Stone-roller 

HyhopwUms  nucaUs  A^usiz.   Silveiy  minnow 

Pme^kaUsnalatitsiJBial,),  Blunt-nosed  mmnow 

SemoHlus  ofrowiflfii/uftir  (Mitchill).  Hiomed-daoe 

Abramis  aysdmcos  (Mitchill).  Golden  shiner 

Oiola  ngilax  (B.  &  G.).  Bullhead  minnow 

Natrofis  cayuga  Meek.   Cayuga  minnow 

Nakofis  Ummms  (Girard).  Straw-colored  minnow 

Nakopis  UUubrosui  {G\aa6).  Minnow 

i^a*v#»  irW#^  (Girard).  Steel-colored  minnow 

ifolrv^  comtfter  (Mitchill).  Common  shmer 

Ndropis  atkarmoides  Raf.   Shiner 

Nokopis  umbratUis  airipes  (Jordan).  Biackfin 

Ericymba  huccata  Copt.   Silver-mouthed  minnow 

Fkmacobmsmirabilis(Ginid).  Sucker-mouthed  minnow 

Hybcpsisambhps(RBl.),  Big-eyed  chub 

Hybopsis  sloreriamu  (Kirtland).  Storer'schub 

Hybopsis  kenhukiauis  (Raf.).  River  chub 

Mafarwf  ^MNCto^wf  (Raf.).  Channel-cat 

il«MincrfMita/» (LeSueur).  YeUowbuUhead 

AmmmusmOasifiMl,),  Black  bullhead 

Nolmus  fiawusVLaS,  Stonecat 

ScMlbeoiesgyn9$mOAiXxiiS!l).  Tadpolecat 

5dU2(e0dsnMirttf  (Jordan).  Brindled  stonecat 

£f0Sfanmcirfarif  LeSueur.  Little  pickerel 

Pmnduhunataitu (Raf.).  Topminnow 

LabidestkessicaUus  (C<H>e).  Brook  silversides 
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Tabu  n— (ooDtinued) 
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Pomaxh  mmtuilans  Raf .  White  cwgyic 

Pmmoaus  spofoides  (Laoepede).  Black  cn^^ 

Lepomis  mtaaloUs  (Raf.).  Loog-eaiedsunfidi 

lApomii  kmmiiis  (Giiaid).  Oiange-q^tted  sonfiflh 

Upomis paOidms  (MtddSi).  Bhie|^ 

MiatopUnu  dtiowiitu  Laocpedc    SmaD-moiithed  Mi>rt 
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MitwopUntt  salmaides  (Lac).  Laige-mcHitlied  Uack  bass. 

Pifcmacaprodes  (Raf.).  Log-peich 

EaitofUntspkoaoupkalm  (Ndson) 

HairopUrmasfro  (C.  &  J.).  Black-nded  darter 

DipiesumhletmoMes  (Raf.).  Green-sided  darter 

BcUotomaniini^  (Raf.).  Jdhnny darter 

BikmtftmMJesnae  (Jordan  ft  Brayton) , 

Eiktotioma  comnAmm  Storer.   Rainbow  darter 

ffffcwifrwwg jfaftegflff  Raf.  Fan-tailed  darter 
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Total  species  from  each  station. 
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GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  MOLLUSE  FAUNA 

It  win  be  noted  in  Table  III  that  the  mussels  were  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  a  bottom  composed  of  sand  or  gravel,  or  both,  and  were 
fewer  in  number  of  species,  as  well  as  in  individuals,  on  a  mud  bottom. 
As  a  rule  the  mussels  were  found  in  abundance  on  the  shallow  riffles  and 
were  often  absent  from  the  deeper  places  in  which  the  bottom  was  composed 
of  soft  mud.  A  notable  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  at  Homer  Park  where 
the  largest  mussel  fauna  is  found  in  a  mud  bottom,  and  where  this  kind  of  a 
bottom  produced  eleven  more  species  (28)  than  did  the  sand  and  gravel 
riffles  a  short  distance  below  (17).  This  station  has  been  used  by  Professor 
Frank  Smith  for  many  years  as  a  field  habitat  for  his  zoology  classes  and 
the  mussel  fauna  is,  therefore,  better  known  than  that  of  any  other  locality 
on  the  stream.  Although  visited  several  times  a  year  for  nearly  a  score  of 
years,  there  seems  no  diminution  of  the  fauna  in  either  species  or  individ- 
uals. A  day  spent  at  this  station,  during  which  two  collectors  examined  the 
stream,  yielded  24  of  the  28  species.  This  indicates  the  great  abundance  of 
the  fauna,  which  may  be  due  in  large  measure  to  the  aerating  influence 
of  the  dam  situated  just  above  the  collecting  grounds. 

The  stream  below  the  dam  at  Homer  Park  is  an  excellent  place  in  which 
to  study  the  ecological  conditions  governing  the  distribution  of  the  mollusk 
fauna  in  a  small  stream.  There  is  first  a  very  shallow  stream  below  the 
dam  (Fig.  14)  flowing  over  gravel  and  boulders,  in  which  a  few  gastropods 
and  small  bivalves  (Sphaerium)  live  in  con^derable  abundance  (Fig.  15). 
Mussels  are  rare.  Then  follows  a  comparatively  deep  area  of  the  stream 
(2-3  feet)  flowing  over  a  bed  of  fine  sand  or  mud  in  which  mussels  are 
abundant  and  gastropods  rare  (Fig.  13).  This  is  followed  by  a  moderately 
shallow  stretch  of  the  stream  (1-2  feet)  which  flows  over  a  bottom  of  coarse 
sand  and  gravel  in  which  mussels  are  found  in  abundance,  although  not  as 
numerous  in  species,  as  in  the  mud  habitat.  A  few  gastropods  live  here. 
These  conditions  are  exceptional  in  Salt  Fork  and  are  not  duplicated  in 
any  other  part  of  the  stream  above  Danville. 

Some  species  of  mussels,  as  Anodonta,  Anodontoides,  and  Uniomerus, 
prefer  a  mud  bottom  and  thrive  only  in  such  situations,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  naiades  prefer  a  sand  or  gravel  bottom  in  water  with 
considerable  current,  and  this  is  the  reason  they  are  so  abundant  in  the 
riffles  of  all  streams.  Among  the  smaller  bivalves  (Sphaerium  and  Pisi- 
dium),  the  majority  of  species  prefer  a  mud  or  fine  sand  habitat.  Of  the 
snails  or  gastropods,  Pleurocera  and  Goniobasis  are  usually  found  in  a 
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rocky  (gravel)  habitat  while  Campeloma  prefers  a  mud  or  fine  sand  bot- 
tom. Ph3fsa  lives  in  both  mud  and  on  rocks  and  Ancylus  on  vegetation  or 
in  empty  shells  of  mussels.  The  ecological  preferences  of  these  spedes,  as 
well  as  the  associated  animals,  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 

ECOLOGICAL  VAKIATION 

The  35  species  and  varieties  of  Unionidae  foimd  in  the  Big  Vermilion 
River  west  of  Danville  show  an  interesting  distribution.  Table  III  clearly 
indicates  that  there  is  a  more  or  less  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of 
species  as  the  stream  increases  in  size.  Taking  into  consideration  both  dead 
and  living  naiads  and  ignoring  for  the  time  the  effect  of  sewage  pollution 
on  the  distribution,  the  increase  in  species  correlated  with  the  increase  in 
distance  in  miles  from  Urbana  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  table: 

Table  Number  V.  Increase  m  Sfecies  with  Distance 

Station  No.  of  Species       Distance  from  Urbana 

Big  bend 

One  mile  north  iron  bridge 

Railroad  bridge 

Two  miles  above  Homer  dam 


South  of  Munde. . 
Salt  Fork  junction. 

Middle  Fork 

Big  Veimilion 


6 

14.25  m'les 

12 

16.50      " 

15 

20.00      " 

14 

24.75      " 

28 

27.00      " 

23 

36.00      « 

15 

44.00      " 

22 

45.00      " 

21 

46.00      " 

The  sudden  rise  in  number  of  species  at  Homer  Park  is  noteworthy  and 
is  due  to  the  exceptionally  falvorable  environment,  good  depth  of  water, 
favorable  bottom,  plenty  of  food,  and  a  fully  normal  supply  of  dissolved 
oxygen  provided  by  the  dam  just  above  the  Park.  The  dam  appears  to  be 
an  effective  barrier  to  the  migration  of  mussels,  and  it  would  also  seem 
difficult  for  fish  to  pass  the  dam,  except  at  very  high  water,  and  thus 
migration  in  the  glochidial  stage  is  rendered  difficult  or  impossible.  In 
the  table  it  may  be  noted  that  17  species  occur  at  five  stations,  two  to 
eight  miles  above  the  dam  and  28  species  occur  below  the  dam.  Seventeen 
species  are  common  to  both  areas  and  12  species  are  found  below  but  not 
above  the  dam.    This  distribution  is  shown  in  Table  VI. 

A  striking  feature  of  naiad  distribution,  noted  repeatedly  in  several 
species,  is  the  conspicuous  change  in  the  shape  of  the  shell  as  the  distance 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  stream  increases.  Species  that  normally  have 
swollen  or  globose  shells  in  the  larger  rivers,  occur  as  fiat  or  compressed 
forms  in  the  headwaters  of  these  streams.  An  increase  in  length  of  shell 
as  correlated  with  decreased  obesity  is  also  noted,  and  also,  a  decrease  in 
tuberosity.  Ortmann  (1920)  has  recently  ably  discussed  this  matter  and 
shows  that  the  rule  holds  good  for  many  species  in  widely  separated  areas; 
the  writer  cannot  fully  agree  with  Ortmann  in  reducing  so  many  species 
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of  Naiades  to  varieties  on  the  basis  of  compression  in  the  headwaters  of 
streams.  The  satne  species  varies  in  obesity,  but  it  is  the  same  species, 
whether  thin  or  fat.  Other  characters  are  usually  present  which  separate 
the  allied  species. 

Table  VI.   Spbcoes  or  Unionioae  Found  Above  and  Below  Hombk  Pabk  Dam 

Both  Above  and  Below  Dam  Below  Dam  Only 

pana  anodontaiies 

fermsacianus  eUipHformis 

grandis  UiameiUina 

imbecillis  muUiradiaUi 

edmUndus  hckrymasa 

pawamus  meUmemra 

luteola  wardii 

lUnosd  R.  lubgrculaia 

compianala  T.  tuberculata 

ntbigmosa  ctrculus 

umMala  dava 

pustudosa  e^ans 
costata 


feiUncosa 
compressa 

In  the  Big  Vermilion  this  variation  in  compression  is  marked  in  several 
species.  Thus  Rotundaria  iubercuUUa^  Pleurobema  coccineum^  and  Amblema 
are  more  compressed  than  are  individuals  from  the  Wabash  River  below 
the  junction  of  the  Big  Vermilion  with  that  river.  Quadrula  pusttdosa  is 
smaller  than  the  same  species  lower  down  in  the  Salt  Fork,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Alasmidania  marginata  and  StrophUus  edeniulus.  That  the 
rule  does  not  always  hold  good  is  shown  by  the  variation  of  Pusconia  rubu- 
ginosa  which  is  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  Big  Vermilion  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Measurements  are  given  in  Table  VII,  showing  the  length  and 
breadth  of  several  species  in  different  parts  of  the  Salt  Fork  from  below 
Urbana  to  the  Big  Vermilion.  The  percentage  of  width  to  length  b  also 
shown. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  index  for  the  first  lot  is  42  per  cent  and 
for  the  last  lot,  46  miles  down  stream,  is  almost  the  same,  45  per  cent. 
These  averages  compare  well  with  some  of  those  given  by  Ortmann  (1920.: 
283).  It  was  observed,  however,  that  in  the  Salt  Fork  and  Big  Vermilion 
the  obese  individuals  occurred  with  tlie  compressed  specimens  the  former 
increasing  in  ratios  as  the  distance  down  stream  increased.  The  variety 
wardii  of  Quadrula  meianetfra  occurred  in  two  places  in  Salt  Fork  but  always 
in  company  with  the  typical  form.  In  the  cases  cited  above  ecologiod 
features  cannot  be  called  into  account  in  locating  the  cause  of  the  com- 
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pression  of  the  shell,  for  all  live  in  the  same  section  of  the  stream  under 
identical  conditions.  The  nile  cited  by  Ortmann,  however,  seems  to  be 
applicable  in  most  cases. 

Several  spedes  increase  in  size  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  This 
is  especially  true  of  AnodofUa  grandis^  Stropkitus  edefUulus,  Atasmidonta 
marginaUi,  Eurynia  lienosa,  Lampsilis  ItUeola,  Awblema  undnlaia,  and 
LampsUis  veniricosa.  A  few  others  show  some  increase  at  different  stations. 
One  species,  Vniomerus  MralasmuSf  is  apparently  confined  to  the  upper, 
smaller  tributary  streams  of  Salt  Fork.  It  was  common  in  the  ditch  north 
of  Urbana;  in  Crystal  Lake,  Urbana,  in  Spoon  River;  and  at  Muncie  in  a 
small  tributary.  Two  broken  valves  were  found  at  the  station  called  the 
natural  dam,  but  these  are  believed  to  have  been  washed  into  this  stream 
from  a  nearby  tributary  which  was  dry  when  this  part  of  the  Salt  Fork 
was  examined  (September  25).    Tetralasmus  probably  also  occurs  in  the 

Tabie  VII.   Variation  of  Pusconaia  Rubiginosa 

Length  Width  Percent  Station  No.        Distance  from 

Urbana 

58  23  39  17                  15^  mfles 

62  26  42                        ..       •           

61  31  50                                            

68  27  39                                             

79  33  42                                             

86  33  38  24                  24^  miles 

89  41  46                                            

90  31  34  25  27     miles 

82  35  42                                             

89  47  52                                            

71  30  42  26                  36     miles 

67  30  44                                             

102  41  40  30  46     miles 

65  30  46  ..  

86  43  50  

upper  part  of  Middle  Fork  and  in  North  Fork,  but  the  upper  parts  of  these 
streams  have  not  been  examined.  The  majority  of  the  other  species  occur 
at  several  stations  along  the  Salt  Fork  and  its  tributaries  and  no  particular 
variation  in  distribution  was  observed  except  as  already  noted. 

Three  mussel  species  and  varieties  were  found  in  Crystal  Lake  that 
are  exotic  as  far  as  the  Big  Vermilion  River  is  concerned.  These  are  Ano- 
danla  grandis  gigatUea^  AnadotUa  corpuUtUa,  and  Uniomerus  teiralasmus 
sayii.  These  species  were  artificially  introduced  into  this  body  of  water 
about  1908  by  a  member  of  the  zoological  department  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  They  originally  came  from  a  stream  in  western  Indiana.  That 
these  musseb  found  a  favorable  environment  and  have  thrived  during  these 
years  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  fine  specimens  recently  collected  when 
the  lake  was  partly  drained.  Only  the  Uniomerus  was  rare,  but  one  speci- 
men being  found.    As  Crystal  Lake  is  not  connected  with  the  Salt  Fork 
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Stream,  these  species  have  not  been  able  to  enter  the  Big  Vermilion  drain- 
age. 

As  has  been  noted  in  the  Illinois  River  (Forbes  and  Richardson,  1919), 
the  mussel  fauna  gradually  increases  as  the  distance  from  the  source  of 
sewage  pollution  becomes  greater.  In  the  Salt  Fork  the  fauna  becomes 
normal  at  about  20  miles  from  the  source  of  pollution  at  Urbana.  In  the 
Illinois  River  a  normal  fauna  is  not  found  within  80  miles  (Hennepin)  of 
the  source  of  pollution  indicating  that  th^  quantity  of  sewage  b  so  great 
that  the  river  must  flow  this  distance  before  purifying  itself  sufficiently  for 
the  residence  of  normal  aquatic  life.  That  a  normal  fauna  should  be 
found  within  20  miles  of  the  source  of  pollution  in  the  Salt  Fork,  though  a 
much  smaller  stream  canying  a  smaller  amount  of  sewage,  b  quite  sur- 
prising when  it  is  remembered  that  no  large  tributaries  enter  the  stream 
above  Spoon  River,  and  indicates  that  self  purification  b  active.  The 
shallowness  of  the  water  (less  than  a  foot  on  the  average  in  fall  and  winter) 
probably  provides  a  larger  quantity  of  dissolved  oxygen  than  woidd  be 
possible  in  waters  of  a  deeper  stream.  It  was  especially  noted  that  Am- 
blema  undulata  9fld  Lasmigona  comflanataj  of  the  larger  species,  withstood 
the  absence  of  water  better  than  any  of  the  other  comparable  species. 
These  mussek  ako  resbted  polluted  conditions  better  than  others  and  thb 
fact  is  important  in  connection  with  mussel  propagation  for  button  sheUs. 

COMPARISONS  WITH  OTHER  RIVER  SYSTEMS 

It  is  of  interest  and  value  to  compare  the  mussel  faima  of  the  Big 
Vermilion  River  with  that  of  some  other  rivers  of  comparable  size  and 
development.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fbheries  has  conducted 
mussel  investigations  of  several  of  the  rivers  of  Illinob  and  adjacent  states 
and  one  of  these,  the  Kankakee  (Wibon  and  Clark,  1912),  may  well  be 
compared  with  the  Big  Vermilion.  The  mussel  fauna  of  the  Sangamon 
River  is  abo  included,  the  datia  given  being  gathered  from  several  sources, 
but  principally  from  personal  collections  and  from  collections  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  Hbtory  of  the  Univensity  of  Illinob.  Some  species 
not  Ibted  by  Wibon  and  Clark  are  included  from  Baker's  Catalog  of 
Illinob  MoUusca  (1906).    These  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Table  Vm.   DisruBirnoN  of  UNiONmAS  m  T&sre  Revbr  Systems 


Lengthof  river  in  miles 

Quadftiia  cjlmirica 

m€tamevra 

mtUuuwa  wofdii. . . 

pushdasa 

lachrymosa 

d>ena 

Tritogonia  titbercukUa 

Amblema  umMata 

peruviana  {pUcata). 


ti 


« 


u 


tt 


u 


« 


Veimilion 
90 

z 

X 

z 
z 
z 


z 
z 


Kankakee 
300 


Sangamon 
150 
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Tabus  Vm— (continued) 
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<( 
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Fuscenaia  rubigfnasa 

trigcna 

soUda 

Pl€unb€9iui  do9Q 

"  cocdmeuM 

Pletkobasus  aesopus 

EUipiio  gibbosus 

Uniomerus  teirdiaswms 

"  Utraiaswms  sayU, . . . . . 
Skopkiitu  edatkUus 

"        edenkUus  pa9omms 

"      grandis  giiontea 

corpuUnia 

imbecUlis. 

A  nodmttoides  ferussadamus 

"       /.  buckanensis 

Arddems  confrag^uus, 

Lasmigona  compressa 

"*        easUOa 

"       compUmala 

AlasmAdofUa  margfnala 

"        cakeola 

Ftychobranchus  pkasedus 

OUiquana  rejUxa 

Plagkia  securis 

Amygdalomaias  degetns 

"        donadfonms 

PfopUra  alata 

Parapiera  gracilis 

Obowana  dradus 

"      eUipsis 

ligamenlina 

HgamenHna  nigrescens, 

eUipsiformis 

CanmaUina  pana 

gUms 

Bmryma  recta 

**     subrostrata 

"     iris 

fabalis 

Uenasa 

lampdUs  faUadosa 

anodonioides 

vaUricasa 

muUiradiaia 

capax 

litUda 

kigguui 

TftutdOa  stdcaic 

"      perpUxa  rangtana 


€€ 


€t 


M 


M 


« 


<C 


€t 


M 


ti 
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Total  nptdes  in  each  river. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  with  a  length  of  300  miles  and  with  two  tributa- 
ries of  large  size  (Iroquois  River,  100  miles  in  length,  Yellow  River,  65  miles 
long)  the  Kankakee  River  has  a  mussel  fauna  only  21  percent  greater  than 
the  Big  Vermilion  River  with  a  length  of  90  miles  and  no  very  long  tribu- 
taries. Other  species  will  proably  be  found  in  the  Big  Vermilion  below 
Danville,  which  was  not  examined  during  this  survey,  and  these  may 
bring  the  total  nearer  to  that  of  the  Kankakee  River.  The  Sangamon 
River  undoubtedly  contains  many  more  species  than  listed  in  the  table, 
and  these  will  be  found  when  additional  collecting  is  carried  on.  The  table, 
shows  that  the  mussel  fauna  of  the  Big  Vermilion  River  is  of  large  size  as 
compared  with  other  streams  of  similar  character. 
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SYSTEMATIC  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  MOLLUSCA 

In  this  chapter  the  species  of  mollusks,  both  Pelecypoda  (mussels, 
dams)  and  Gastropoda  (snails),  are  discussed  in  relation  to  their  distribu- 
tion in  the  Big  Vermilion  River,  special  emphasis  being  given  the  Unionidae 
or  river  mussels  on  account  of  their  economic  importance.  The  influence  of 
sewage  pollution  of  the  stream  on  the  mollusk  fauna  is  also  referred  to. 
The  species  collected  in  the  Sangamon  River  at  Mahomet  and  elsewhere  are 
included  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  classification  followed  for  the  Unionidae  is  that  proposed  by  Simp- 
son (1900, 1914)  and  extended  by  Ortmann  (1912, 1918).  The  sequence  of 
groups  is  that  set  forth  in  Walker's  Synopsb  recently  published  (1918). 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  newer  classification  necessitates  the  adoption  of 
several  new  names,  both  generic  and  specific,  but  these  seem,  on  the 
whole,  justified  by  the  rules  of  nomenclature  and  are  a  natural  result  of 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  reliable  data  on  the  particular  character- 
istics of  the  mussels  and  other  mollusks  in  this  stream  for  comparison  with 
similar  featiires  of  this  group  of  animals  in  other  streams,  a  feature  almost 
totally  lacking  in  the  literature,  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  descripH 
tions  of  the  minor  variations  and  pathological  conditions  of  each  species 
ia  different  environments.  This  has  been  done,  more  or  less  extensively, 
in  several  reports  on  the  mussel  faunas  of  three  or  four  of  our  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  other  streams  (Wilson  and  Clark,  Danglade).  It  will  be 
noted  that  there  are  certain  features  characteristic  of  the  species  in  one 
stream  not  shared  by  the  same  species  in  other  streams,  as,  for  example, 
LampsUis  vetUricosa  which  differs  markedly  in  coloration  and  even  in 
shape  in  the  two  river  systems  herein  consi^lered.  Similar  data  on  our  other 
rivers  would  provide  a  body  of  facts  of  considerable  importance. 

FAMILY  UNIONIDAE 

1.  Qnadmla  (Qoadmla)  cylindrica  (Say).    Rabbits-Foot. 

This  species  was  not  found  in  the  Salt  Fork  above  a  point  about  a  mile 
west  of  its  junction  with  the  Middle  Fork,  44  miles  from  Urbana.  As  it  is 
not  listed  from  the  neighborhood  of  Muncie  its  westward  extension  in 
the  stream  lies  somewhere  between  Muncie  and  Middle  Fork.  Even  in 
this  part  of  the  river  it  is  rare  and  the  specimens  obtained  are  small,  of 
dark  color  and  resemble  the  form  called  5/r{^i^Ja/«5  by  Wright.  Cylindrica 
is  not  a  widely  distributed  species  in  Illinois,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
records  at  hand.    Danglade  (1914)  did  not  find  it  in  the  Illinois  River 
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nor  is  it  listed  by  other  students.  It  has  been  reported  by  several  concholo- 
gists  from  the  Wabash  River  (Baker,  1906:79)  and  the  Ohio  River,  in  which 
streams  it  is  common  and  of  large  size  and  fine  color.  The  species  probably 
would  not  thrive  in  polluted  water.  It  was  not  found  in  the  Sangamon 
River  at  the  places  visited.  Owing  to  its  peculiar  shape  it  is  not  adapted 
for  the  cutting  of  button  blanks  and  is  considered  worthless  by  the  mussel 
fishermen. 

2.  Qaadmla  (Qoadmla)  metanevra  Rafinesque.    Monkey-Face. 

This  naiad  is  apparently  a  rare  species  in  Salt  Fork  occurring  sparingly 
from  Homer  Park  to  Middle  Fork.  It  begins  to  increase  in  number  of 
individuab  near  the  Middle  Fork,  where  the  specimens  are  also  larger 
and  more  brilliantly  colored.  All  but  one  of  th^  specimens  collected  are 
typical  in  form  and  coloring.'  Individuals  from  the  Big  Vermilion  below 
Middle  Fork  are  larger  than  those  collected  above  this  point.  The  species 
is  also  more  abundant.  It  is  found  on  both  a  mud  and  a  gravel-sand  bot- 
tom. Specimens  from  Homer  Patk  are  darker  and  less  conspicuously  rayed 
than  those  from  Middle  Fork,  and  are  also  less  pustulose.  Metanevra  is 
rare  in  the  Sangamon  River,  living  on  both  a  sand  and  gravel  bottom. 

2a.  Qaadmla  (Qaadmla)  metanevra  wardii  (Lea). 

Two  specimens  referable  to  this  variety  have  been  collected  from  the 
Big  Vermilion;  one  near  Muncie,  in  the  Salt  Fork,  and  one  in  the  Middle 
Fork,  above  its  entrance  into  the  Vermilion  River.  These  individuals 
are  more  elongated  and  compressed  than  the  typical  form  and  the  tubercles 
are  not  as  heavy,  in  fact  are  reduced  to  large  pustules.  Professor  Smith 
has  found  the  variety  more  common  in  the  Sangamon  River  than  tlie 
t3rpical  form,  and  until  these  two  specimens  were  found  in  the  Big  Vermilion 
drainage,  wardii  was  supposed  to  be  the  predominant  form  in  the  Sanga- 
mon while  the  t3rpical  form  was  believed  to  be  the  only  form  of  this  species 
found  in  the  Big  Vermilion,  at  least  above  Danville.  Wardii  i3»  as  far  as 
present  material  indicates,  very  rare  in  the  Salt  Fork  and  other  tributaries 
of  the  Big  Vermilion. 

3.  Qaadmla  (Theliderma)  pastalosa  (Lea).    Warty-Back;  Pimple-Back. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  Quadrula  in  both  the  Salt  Fork  and  the  San- 
gamon River,  rivalling  in  numb^er  any  other  mussel  species  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Salt  Fork.  It  does  not  occur  in  any  abundance  above  the 
Homer  Park  dam,  but  below  this  point  it  is  common,  of  large  size,  fine 
color,  and  good  nacre.  The  sewage  pollution  has  evidently  affected  this 
species  as  others  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  only  dead  shells  could  be  found 
above  the  Homer  Park  dam.  Below  the  dam  it  occurs  commonly  and  the 
increase  in  number  of  individuals  is  largely  due  to  the  aerating  effect  of 
the  flow  of  water  over  the  dam  which  provides  the  dissolved  oxygen  so 
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necessary  to  these  animals.  The  young  shells  (20mm.  in  length)  are  almost 
smooth  with  a  broad  dark  green  ray  or  stripe  extending  from  the  umbones 
to  the  ventral  margin  of  the  valve.  No  young  shells  were  found  in  the 
stream  above  Homer  Park  dam  and  the  species  may  not  be  breeding  in 
this  part  of  the  stream  at  the  present  time. 

The  pustidosa  from  Salt  Fork  exhibit  some  variation  in  the  pustulosity 
of  the  surface,  but  all  are  referable  to  typical  pustidosa,  A  few  specimens 
from  Homer  Park  are  more  quadrate  than  the  average  but  are  otherwise 
typical.  The  individuals  from  tbe  Sangamon  River,  however,  show  con- 
siderable variation  in  both  form  and  pustulosity,  ranging  from  nearly 
circular  to  quadrate  and  from  almost  smooth  to  quite  pustulose.  Oh  an 
average,  however,  they  are  less  pustulose  than  the  species  occurs  in  Salt 
Fork.  Individuals  might  be  picked  out  that  could  be  referred  to  both 
dcrfeuiUianus  Lea  and  sckoolcraftensis  Lea,  but  the  range  of  variation  is  so 
great  that  they  seem  better  referred  to  pustidosa.  In  the  Sangamon  River 
pustidosa  occurs  on  a  sand  and  gravel  bottom  but  in  the  Big  Vermilion 
River  it  is  found  most  abundantly  on  a  mud  bottom.  The  individuals 
from  Homer  Park  and  the  Sangamon  River,  especially  the  later,  are  of 
good  size,  70  to  80mm.  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  the  shell  combined 
with  the  clear  pearly  luster  would  seem  to  make  them  good  shells  for  the 
button  trade.  No  evidences  of  parasitism  were  observed  in  the  shells 
examined. 


4.  Qoadmla  (ThcBdeinui)  lachrymosa  (Lea).   Maple-Leaf. 

This  handsome  shell  is  very  rare  in  the  Salt  Fork  and  was  not  found 
at  any  of  the  localities  in  the  Sangamon  River.  In  the  Salt  Fork  it  has 
been  found  only  at  Homer  Park  below  the  dam,  and  only  occasional  speci- 
mens have  been  collected  here.   These  are  quite  t3rpical  of  the  species. 

5.  Tritogonia  tobercnlata  (Barnes).    Buck-Hom;  Pistol-Grip. 

The  buck-horn  first  makes  its  appearance  in  Salt  Fork  at  Homer  Park 
below  the  dam  where  it  is  of  large  size  (female  145,  male  115  mm.)  and  fine 
quality.  The  shells  are  densely  covered  with  tear-like  pustules  which  in  a 
few  individuab  cover  the  entire  surface,  though  usually  confined  to  the 
middle  and  anterior  end  behind  the  posterior  elevated  ridge.  Of  the  speci- 
mens collected  40  percent  are  males.  Young  specimens  46  mm.  in  length 
were  found  at  Homer  Park.  Individuals  from  Homer  Park  are  larger  than 
those  collected  in  the  Sangamon  River,  the  largest  specimens  being  found 
on  a  mud  bottom,  although  it  also  lives  on  a  sand  and  gravel  bottom.  Both 
the  Salt  Fork  and  Sangamon  specimens  are  of  good  quality  from  the  button 
makers  standpoint. 

Abnormalities  and  pearly  growths  due  to  injuries  or  parasitism  are 
rare  in  the  specimens  of  this  species  examined.  A  few  individuals  from 
Homer  Park  had  scattered  pin-head  pearls  and  a  small  patch  of  discolored 
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blister  fonnation  near  the  anterior  and  posterior  end,  one  in  each  end  of 
two  specimens. 

6.  Amblema  nndnlata  (Barnes).    Blue-Point;  Three-Ridge. 

This  characteristic  mussel  is  the  most  abundant  species  in  the  Vermilion 
River,  greatly  exceeding  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Lasmigona  com- 
planaia)  in  number  of  individuals  all  other  species.  It  is  also  able  to  resist 
much  of  the  ill  effects  of  sewage  pollution  and  is  the  first  shell  met  with  in 
the  polluted  waters  of  the  Salt  Fork.  Living  spedmens,  however,  were 
not  seen  above  the  station  called  bench  mark  655,  a  distance  of  over  15 
miles  from  the  source  of  pollution.  Empty  shells  and  odd  valves  occur 
more  or  less  abundantly  from  St.  Joseph,  10  miles  below  Urbana,  to  the 
station  mentioned.  As  the  species  lives  in  fair  abundance  in  the  tributary 
known  as  Spoon  River,  for  a  distance  of  over  two  miles  up  stream  from  near 
the  mouth  of  the  stream,  it  is  evident  that  at  one  time  its  distribution  was 
equaUy  continuous  in  the  Salt  Fork  below  the  junction  of  Spoon  River 
with  Salt  Fork,  where  now  there  is  a  break  of  nearly  six  miles.  This  break 
in  the  distribution  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the  sewage  pollution,  for  the 
stream  is  admirably  adapted  by  nature  as  a  habitat  for  this  species  and 
has  not  been  disturbed  by  dredging. 

There  is  great  variation  in  the  form  of  the  shell.  Many  specimens  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  both  Spoon  River  and  Salt  Fork  as  far  down 
as  the  natural  dam,  are  almost  round  with  a  broad  'wing'  above  the  undula- 
tions, which  may  be  reduced  in  number  and  form  (Fig.  34).  These 
shells  may  be  inflated  or  rather  compressed.  Other  shells  are  more  quad- 
ratic and  in  occasional  individuals  the  umbones  are  elevated  simulating 
AfMema  peruviana  {pticaia  of  authors).  These  shells  have  a  black  or 
dark  brown  epidermis  in  the  adult  condition.  In  Spoon  River  young 
shells  25  mm.  long  were  common,  but  few  young  specimens  were  found  in 
the  Salt  Fork  above  the  Homer  Park  dam.  Shells  from  the  lower  part  of 
Salt  Fork,  below  Sidney,  are  as  a  rule  cleaner,  the  epidermis  is  of  a  brighter, 
lighter  brown  and  are  more  uniformly  quadrate  than  those  from  above 
Sidney.  The  largest  specimen  collected  measured  140  mm.  in  length  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  maximum  size  for  the  undulaia  in  this  stream.  Many 
of  this  size  were  seen. 

In  the  Spoon  River,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  Salt  Fork,  injured  sheUs 
are  common.  The  injuries  consist  of  breaks  in  the  shells  and  subsequent 
repairs.  In  one  specimen  from  the  upper  part  of  Spoon  River,  an  injury 
had  been  received  when  the  mussel  was  small  which  resulted  in  a  deep 
channel  across  the  right  valve  (Fig.  29)  and  a  ridge,  also  slightly  chan- 
nelled, on  the  left  valve  (Fig.  30).  Another  shell  had  nearly  a  hundred 
blister  pearls  on  the  edge  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  left  valve  (Fig.  28) 
and  a  large  blister  pearl  about  midway  of  the  pallial  line  in  the  right  valve 
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(Fig.  27).  Still  another  shell  had  covered  a  quantity  of  mud,  which  had 
gotten  in  between  the  mantel  of  the  animal  and  the  shell,  with  a  thin  layer 
of  pearly  forming  a  large  pad-like  blister  covering  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  left  valve  (Fig.  26).  The  right  valve  was  normsd  (Fig.  25), 
These  blister  pearls,  as  well  as  the  more  valuable  free  pearls,  are  believed 
to  be  caused  by  parasites,  perhaps  distomids.  These  injured  shells  are 
eagerly  sought  by  the  pearl  hunters  and  mussel  fishermen  in  the  belief 
that  they  may  contain  pearls  of  value. 

The  undidata  from  the  Sangamon  River  abo  exhibit  a  wide  range  of 
variation  in  the  shape  of  the  shell,  but  not  to  the  degree  seen  in  the  material 
from  the  Spoon  River  and  Salt  Fork  of  the  Big  Vermilion  River.  In  the 
Sangamon,  undtdala  is  very  abundant  on  a  gravel  and  sand  bottom. 
In  the  branches  of  the  Big  Vermilion  it  occurs  on  both  a  mud  and  a  sand- 
gravel  bottom.  As  this  species  is  very  successful  in  resisting  adverse 
conditions  it  is  a  valuable  mussel  for  propagation  in  the  streams  subject 
to  pollution.  It  is  probably  nbt  much  affected  by  a  moderate  amount  of 
se¥rage  in  its  environment.  The  button  manufacturers  consider  it  a  good 
sheU  when  the  undulations  are  not  too  heavy  to  render  the  cutting  of 
blanks  difficult. 

7.  FoscDiiaia  mbiimosa  (Lea).    Wabash  Pig-Toe. 

This  mussel  is  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Salt  Fork.  It  was  not 
found  in  any  abimdance  above  the  dam  at  Homer  Park,  where  it  is  abun- 
dant, and  the  large  number  of  dead,  empty  shells  observed  attest  the 
presence  of  an  unfavorable  environment.  As  it  is  rare  in  Spoon  River, 
where  some  other  spedes  are  abundant,  it  is  probable  that  this  species 
requires  fairly  deep  water  and  a  large  stream  bed  to  attain  good  size  and 
abundance  in  individuals.  This  characteristic  of  distribution  was  also 
noted  by  Wilson  and  Clark  (1912:43)  in  the  Kankakee  River  where  rubigi- 
nosa  was  found  to  be  more  common  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  form  of  the  shell;  some  examples 
are  compressed,  others  quite  inflated.  Nearly  all  are  distinctly  quadrate, 
but  in  some  examples  the  ventral  margin  is  convex;  in  others  it  is  some- 
what concave;  while  in  a  few  it  is  straight.  The  individuals  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  stream,  above  Homer  Park  dam,  are  usually  dark  brown 
with  a  satiny  sheen  to  the  epidermis  and  are  almost  rayless.  Those  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  river,  especially  from  Middle  Fork,  are  light  yellowish 
brown,  quite  distinctly  rayed.  The  nacre  varies  from  white  to  pink  or 
salmon,  but  is  white  in  the  great  majority  of  specimens  collected.  Young 
shells  28  mm.  in  length  were  common  below  the  Homer  Park  dam,  but  were 
apparently  rare  above  the  dam.  This  may  indicate  adverse  conditions 
due  to  sewage  pollution  and  the  species  may  not  now  be  breeding  freely, 
possibly  for  lack  of  suitable  fish  for  the  glochidia.    Young  specimens  were 
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also  collected  in  the  Big  Vermilion  River.  One  of  the  largest  adult  individ- 
uals found,  below  Homer  Park  dam,  measured  95  mm.  in  length;  another 
from  the  Big  Vermilion  River  measured  103  mm.  in  length.  The  spedes 
occurs  about  equally  on  a  mud  or  sand-gravel  bottom. 

A  single  example  from  Homer  Park  is  worthy  of  special  note.  It  is 
large,  inflated,  almost  twice  as  wide  as  the  average  shell  of  the  same  size, 
and  is  elongate-quadrate  in  outline.  When  viewed  from  within,  the 
valves  are  basin-shaped.  All  of  the  muscle  scars  are  very  heavily  impressed 
and  the  pseudocardinal  teeth  are  much  modified  and  heavier  than  in  normal 
rubiginosa.  The  lateral  teeth  are  very  high,  wide  and  massive.  The 
shell  was  dead  when  picked  up  and  badly  discolored  and  notes  on  the  ani- 
mal, which  would  have  been  very  desirable,  could  not  be  made.  The 
measurements  of  this  shell,  together  with  that  of  a  normal  shell  of  the 
species,  from  the  same  habitat,  are  given  below: 

Length,  90;  height,  59;  width,  50  mm.    Z11163  A,  Variety. 
*'      82       "      58        "    36  mm.    Zl  1 163  B,  Normal. 

This  species  also  occurs  in  the  Sangamon  River,  but  does  not,  appar- 
ently, attain  the  dimensions  of  the  Salt  Fork  specimens,  nor  does  it  occur 
as  abunantly.  There  is  but  slight  variation  in  form  in  the  Sangamon 
shells.  No  pathological  specimens  were  observed  in  individuals  from  either 
river.  Rubiginosa  is  not  much  esteemed  by  either  pearlers  or  mtissel  fisher- 
men. 

Rubiginosa  frequently  closely  resembles  Pleurobema  coccineum  in  the 
form  of  the  shell  and  specimens  occur  which  seem  difficult  to  place  satisfac- 
torily. The  animals  differ  in  that  in  rubiginosa  all  four  of  the  gills  are  u.sed 
as  marsupia  while  in  coccineum  only  the  outer  gills  are  so  used.  As  far  as 
the  Salt  Fork  and  Sangamon  River  sheUs  are  concerned  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  placing  any  individual.  In  this  material  rubiginosa  is  always 
quadrate  with  the  umbones  large  and  full,  the  posterior  end  of  shell  is 
almost  sharply  truncated  and  there  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  ridge  extend- 
ing from  the  umbones  to  the  posterior  angle  of  the  shell.  In  coccineum 
the  outline  is  rather  ovate,  or  rounded,  there  is  no  posterior  ridge  and  the 
position  of  the  umbones  gives  to  the  shell  an  oblique  appearance  which  is 
very  characteristic  and  is  absent  in  rubiginosa.  The  ventral  margin  in 
coccineum  is  almost  alwa3rs  convex  and  seldom  straight  or  concave  as  in 
rubiginosa.  The  young  shell  in  coccineum  is  also  usually  more  distinctly 
rayed.  The  surface  of  the  two  species  is  also  different,  that  of  coccineum 
not  being  'satiny'  as  is  that  of  rubiginosa.  The  interior,  and  even  the 
exterior,  of  coccineum  is  usually  pinkish  or  salmon  colored,  although 
individuals  occur  with  white  nacre. 
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8.  Plemobcma  dava  (Lamarck).    Club-Shell. 

This  species  is  rare  in  most  parts  of  the  Big  Vermilion  examined,  and 
was  not  found  in  the  Sangamon.  It  occurs  sparingly  at  Homer  Park, 
abundantly  in  the  Salt  Fork  near  Muncie,  and  sparingly  in  the  Middle 
Fork.  At  Muncie  the  largest  specimen  measured  90  mm.  in  length.  The 
specimens  from  the  Big  Vermilion  are  beautifully  marked  with  broad  green 
rays  on  young  individuals  and  on  the  umbonal  half  of  older  specimens. 
Large  individuals  are  almost  rayless. 

This  species  has  been  previously  known  only  from  the  Wabash  River  in 
Illinois  (Baker,  1906:77)  and  the  present  records,  although  in  the  same 
drainage  basin,  extend  the  range  of  its  distribution. 

9.  Plemobema  coccineiim  (Conrad).    Thin  Niggerhead. 

The  shell  known  as  coccineum  attains  large  size  in  certain  i>arts  of  the 
Salt  Fork.  It  is  common,  however,  only  at  one  place,  below  the  dam  at 
Homer  Park.  No  shells  of  this  species  were  observed  above  the  station 
called  bench  mark  655,  which  is  about  15  miles  below  Urbana.  The  shells 
from  habitats  above  the  dam  at  Homer  Park  exhibit  evidence  of  an  un- 
favorable environment,  the  sheUs  having  heavy  lines  of  growth  which  on 
some  specimens  are  raised  to  form  ridges.  These  are  especially  marked  at 
the  rest  periods  (seasonal).  The  individuals  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
stream  are  also  more  or  less  pathologic,  50  per  cent  of  the  shells  being 
abnormal  in  form  or  with  pearly  growths  on  the  inside  of  the  valves. 
Coccineum  is  found  on  both  a  mud  and  a  sand-gravel  bottom. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  outline  and  general  shape  of  the 
shells  from  Salt  Fork.  The  outline  varies  from  quadrate  to  roundly  ovate 
and  the  ventral  margin  from  nearly  straight  to  strongly  convex.  Young 
and  half-grown  shells  seem  more  uniform  than  large  adult  shells.  The 
quadrate  individuals  may  easily  be  confounded  with  Fusconaia  rubiginosa. 
In  the  last  species,  however,  the  shell  is  more  inflated  (coccineum  is  com- 
pressed), the  umbones  are  directed  upward  and  not  backward,  as  in 
coccineum,  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  shell  has  a  depressed  area  and 
a  strong  ridge  which  are  absent  in  coccineum.  The  nacre  of  coccineum  is 
pink  of  various  shades,  only  two  specimens  from  the  Salt  Fork  having 
white  nacre.  In  this  respect  the  coccineum  of  the  Big  Vermilion  drainage 
differ  almost  constantly  from  rubiginosa  which  has  white  nacre.  The 
epidermis  in  specimens  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stream  (Homer  Park  and 
above)  is  usually  very  dark  brown  with  faint  evidences  of  rays.  In  some 
specimens,  especially  from  the  station  three  and  a  half  miles  above  Homer 
Park  dam,  the  whole  shell,  inside  and  outside,  is  of  a  delicate  pink  shade. 
Individuals  from  the  Middle  Fork  and  the  Big  Vermilion,  where  the  species 
is  rare,  are  lighter  in  color.  The  two  largest  specimens  collected  from  the 
Big  Vermilion  drainage  measure  as  follows: 

Length,  96;  height,  75  mm.    Quadrate  fonn  above  Homer  dam,  Zllii4  A. 
"      96       *'      80  mm.    Rounded  fonn,  Homer  Park,  Zl  1164  A. 
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In  the  Sangamon  River  coccineum  is  a  most  abundant  and  variable 
mussel,  having  a  smooth,  polished  shell  on  which  the  ra3rs  are  many  and 
distinct.  It  also  attains  a  large  size,  though  not  as  large  as  specimens 
from  the  Big  Vermilion  drainage.  The  shape  of  the  shell  is  more  oblique 
and  eliptical  than  is  the  species  as  it  occurs  in  the  Big  Vermilion  and  the 
shell  is  a  trifle  more  inflated  on  the  average.  So  marked  is  the  difference 
that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  say  from  the  shape  of  the  shell  and  the 
surface  markings  what  drainage  a  particular  individual  may  have  come 
from.  The  twelve  sets  of  coccineum  in  this  collection  indicate  in  a  marked 
degree  the  fact  that  species  may  differ  conspicuously  in  both  sculpture 
and  form  in  different  river  systems.  The  nacre  of  the  Sangamon  River 
cocdneum  is  more  often  white  than  in  the  Big  Vermilion  sheUs.  Pearly 
secretions  or  pathologic  malformations  have  not  been  observed  in  the 
specimens  from  the  Sangamon  River,  indicating,  without  doubt,  a  more 
favorable  environment  than  is  provided  by  the  waters  of  the  Salt  Fork. 
Young  specimens  (25-30  mm.  long)  are  more  abundant  in  the  Sangamon 
River  than  in  the  Big  Vermilion  River,  and  these  individuals  are  beautifully 
marked  with  dark  green  rays  on  a  yellowish  or  light  brown  background. 
Occasional  shells  are  pinkish.  The  beak  markings  on  the  umbones  are 
especially  well  preserved  in  these  young  specimens. 

A  large  right  valve  from  Mahomet  is  very  peculiar.  In  outline  it  is 
ovate,  a  trifle  oblique.  The  posteroir  portion  of  the  valve  is  much  elongated 
the  hinge  line  is  long  and  straight,  and  the  posterior  margin  is  sharply, 
obliquely  truncated.  The  umbonal  region  is  near  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  valve.  The  lateral  tooth  is  longer  and  straighter  than  in  normal 
coccineum.  The  shell  recalls  Pleurobema  clava  but  is  much  larger  and 
differently  shaped.  The  valve  measureis  as  follows:  length  92,  height 
70  mm. 

Ortmann  (1918:549)  considers  coccineum  a  variety  or  race  of  obliquum 
(Conrad),  together  with  solidus{^caiUlus  Conrad),  which  is  also  rated  as 
a  variety  of  obliquum.  To  this  disposition  the  writer  cannot  agree,  the 
forms  here  Usted  as  varieties  being  quite  as  much  entitled  to  specific  rank 
as  are  many  other  forms  recognized  as  distinct  species  which  have  marked 
variation  and  a  similar  facies.  The  whole  group  of  obUquum^solidum- 
coccineum  are  closely  related,  but  I  have  seen  no  good  reason  after 
examining  a  large  series  in  the  Hinkley  and  other  collections  in  the 
Museum  collections,  for  lumping  these  species  as  varieties  of  obliquum. 
As  far  as  Illinois  specimens  of  obliquum  and  coccineum  are  concerned,  the 
two  species  seem  sufficiently  distinct  for  recognition. 

10.  Rotimdaria  tuberodata  Rafinesque.    Purple  Warty-Back. 

This  species  was  found  at  but  two  places  in  Salt  Fork,  at  Homer  Park 
and  South  of  Muncie,  and  in  the  Big  Vermilion  below  Middle  Fork.    At 
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the  first  two  places  it  is  very  rare,  oi4^  a  few  individuals  having  been 
found  by  Professor  Smith  in  a  number  of  years.  In  a  days  search  at 
Homer  Park  by  two  experienced  collectors,  only  two  living  specimens  and 
odd  valves  of  two  others  were  found.  The  largest  specimen  from  Homer 
Park  measures  72  mm.  in  length  and  63  mm.  in  height.  This  species  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  of  shells  in  the  Big  Vermilion  below  Middle  Fork, 
where  specimens  measuring  100  mm.  in  length  are  common.  The  distri- 
bution of  diis  species  is  a  good  example  of  the  progressive  development  of  a 
species  in  the  downward  course  of  a  stream,  for  in  the  course  of  about 
twenty  miles  the  size  nearly  doubles.  Beginning  as  a  rare  form  at  Homer 
Park  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  common  forms  in  the  Big  Vermilion, 
twenty  miles  downstream. 

All  of  the  Big  Vermilion  iubercidaia  are  of  the  compressed  type,  and 
the  shell  is  covered  posteriorly  and  ventrally  with  large  tear-like  pustules. 
The  anterior  third  of  the  valve  is  free  from  pustulation.  The  nacre  of  all 
shells  seen  is  rich  purple,  which  renders  the  species  valueless  for  the  button 
makers.  Tubercidala  does  not  occur  in  the  portions  of  the  Sangamon  River 
examined. 

IL  EDiptio^bbosas  (Barnes).   Lady-Finger;  Spike. 

This  mussel  does  not  occur  in  Salt  Fork,  nor  in  any  tributaries  of  the 
Big  Vermilion  above  Danville  that  have  been  examined.  It  is  fairly  com- 
mon in  the  Sangamon  River  at  Mahomet  on  a  sand  and  gravel  bottom. 
Young  and  immature  shells  are  distinctly  rayed.  The  nacre  of  all  speci- 
mens examined  has  been  purple,  no  white-nacred  individuals  being  seen. 
In  the  Kankakee  River  white-nacred  specimens  occur  and  become  the 
dominant  form  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stream  (Wibon  and  Clark,  1912:45). 
In  the  Illinois  River  beds  of  shells  occur  which  have  either  a  white  or  a  pur- 
ple interior.  (Danglade,  1914:42).  This  familiar  shell  will  probably  have 
to  be  known  as  dilaUUus  (Rafinesque)  if  the  original  description  is  definite 
enough  to  identify  it  as  the  gibhosus  of  Barnes.  Dilataius  was  described 
in  1820.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  names  of  Rafinesque  could  not  have  been 
applied  earlier  to  these  shells  and  thus  saved  the  confusion  which  is  now 
resulting  from  the  changes  of  the  old  familiar  names  which  zoologists  in 
our  imiversiries  have  used  for  years  in  connection  with  their  classes  in 
systematic  zoology. 

12.  Cniomenis  tetralasmas  (Say). 

This  spedes  has  been  found  living  only  in  the  upper  waters  of  Salt 
Fork  and  in  Stony  Brook  near  Mimcie.  It  occurs  in  fair  numbers  in  the 
stream  above  Urbana  and  in  Spoon  River.  Two  broken  valves  were  found 
in  Salt  Fork  at  the  station  called  natural  dam  about  12  miles  below  Urbana. 
No  living  mussels  could  be  found  in  the  stream  at  this  point  and  it  is 
bdieved  that  the  odd  valves  were  washed  into  Salt  Fork  from  a  small 
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tributary  nearby  which  was  dry  at  the  time  of  our  examination.  TetrdaS" 
mus  is  a  species  of  the  small,  mud-bottom  tributaries  and  seems  not  to 
occur  in  the  larger  part  of  the  stream  with  the  larger  aind  heavier  mussels. 
The  largest  specimen  collected  measures  55  mm.  in  length.  The  colors  of 
the  sheik  are  yeUow,  black,  and  greenish,  the  latter  in  indistinct  ray-form. 

12a.  Uniomenis  tetralaunns  sayi  (Ward). 

Among  the  Anodontas  collected  in  Crystal  Lake  is  a  specimen  of  the 
shell  known  as  variety  sayi.  It  is  large  for  the  species  but  seems  otherwise 
t3rpical.  The  dimensions  are:  length,  123;  height,  58;  breadth,  38  mm. 
(No.  Z  11369).  As  only  Mralasmus  is  found  in  the  Salt  Fork  and  its 
tributaries  it  is  probable  that  this  form  was  introduced  with  the  Anodontas 
diescribed  on  a  subsequent  page. 

13.  StropUtns  edentolas  (Say).    Squaw-Foot. 

This  mussel  once  occurred  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Big  Vermilion  River 
but  it  is  now  found  in  any  number  only  below  the  dam  at  Homer  Park. 
No  living  specimens  were  found  above  a  point  four  miles  above  Homer 
Park  dam  or  22  miles  below  Urbana.  It  occurs,  rarely,  living,  in  Spoon 
River  and  its  absence  in  a  living  state  for  a  distance  of  12  miles  between 
this  tributary  and  the  first  habitat  in  which  it  was  found  alive  in  Salt 
Fork  is  striking  and  suggestive  of  the  harmful  e£Fect  of  sewage  pollution. 
This  species  reaches  its  greatest  perfection  below  the  dam  at  Homer  Park 
on  a  gravel  bottom.  EdetUulus  also  occurs  in  the  Sangamon  River,  but 
the  individuals  from  that  stream  are  not  as  large  ^and  are  more  compressed 
than  the  specimens  from  Salt  Fork,  which  are  as  a  rule  quite  corpulent. 
It  is  also  not  as  abundant  in  the  Sangamon  as  in  the  Big  Vermilion.  Meas- 
urements are  given  below  of  the  largest  specimens  from  the  Salt  Fork  and 
the  Sangamon. 

Length,  90;  height,  54;  width,  41  mm.    Salt  Fork,  Z11174. 
''      89       "      57     *'       32  mm.    Sangamon,  Zl  1227  A. 

There  is  great  variation  among  the  shells  referred  to  this  sp>e^es. 
T3rpical  edentulus  is  rhomboid  in  form,  rather  inflated,  with  prominent, 
inflated  umbones;  the  posterior  margin  of  the  shell  is  usually  sharply, 
obliquely  tnmcated,  and  the  ventral  margin  is  straight  or  even  slightly 
convex.  The  color  is  usually  black  without  rays.  From  this  t3rpe  the  shell 
varies  to  an  ovate  or  elliptical  outline,  a  more  or  less  compressed  form,  with 
a  rounded,  convex  ventral  margin  and  with  an  almost  total  absence  of  the 
strong  posterior  ridge  so  characteristic  of  the  usual  form.  The  variation  is, 
as  would  be  expected,  toward  the  variety  known  as  pavonius.  The  shells 
from  Salt  Fork  are  very  thick  and  solid,  much  more  so  than  in  specimens 
from  the  Sangamon  River.  The  nacre  of  the  majority  of  specimens  is 
yellowish  in  color. 
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13a.  StropUtns  edentolas  payonias  (Lea). 

This  variety  is  described  by  Simpson  (1914:348)  as  ''Shell  generally  long 
elliptical;  epidermis  yellowish-green,  more  or  less  covered  with  green  or 
brownish-green  rays."  In  its  t3rpical  form  pavonius  is  easily  separable 
from  edentulus.  The  variety  is  almost  as  common  in  Salt  Fork  as  is  the 
typical  form  and  there  are  many  intermediate  individuals.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  separate  all  of  the  edentulus  from  the  different  stations,  17  lots, 
into  two  groups;  one  with  rhomboid  or  long-ovate  outline  and  with  black 
or  brownish,  rayless  surface;  and  the  other  with  long-elliptical  outline, 
brownish  surface,  and  many  distinct  rays.  In  pavonius  the  height  is  less 
as  compared  with  the  length  than  in  edentulus.  These  two  forms  of 
StropkUus  were  almost  always  associated  together,  indicating  their  close 
relationship.  On  the  whole  pavonius  is  much  less  variable  than  typical 
edentulus.  Specimens  from  the  Sangamon  River  at  Mahomet  are  brilliantly 
rayed  with  patches  of  bright  green  on  the  ventral  margin  of  the  shell. 

Wilson  and  Clark  (1912:48)  state  that  the  "question  of  rays  appears 
to  be  closely  related  to  clearness  of  water;  in  turbid  streams  mussels  are 
usually  dull  colored,  while  in  clear  streams  they  are  usually  brightly 
rayed."  This  has  been  our  observation  in  many  cases,  but  the  rayed 
pavonius  in  Salt  Fork  occurs  with  the  rayless  edentulus  in  quiet  water 
on  a  mud  bottom;  both  also  occur  in  riffles  on  a  sand-gravel  bottom. 

Pavonius  is  credited  by  Simpson  to  Ohio  and  Indiana;  it  is  probably 
widely  distributed  in  Illinois,  but  has  most  likely  been  listed  under  edentu- 
lus in  most  cases.  It  is  known  from  Cook  County,  Will  County,  and  the 
Wabash  River  (Baker,  1906:72).  Its  presence  in  the  Sangamon  River 
indicates  that  it  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mississippi  River  drainage, 
as  weU  as  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  drainages.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
distribution  of  the  variety  is  coincident  with  that  of  edentulus.  The  nacre 
of  both  edentulus  and  pavonius  is  usually  yeUowish  or  salmon  colored  al- 
though white-nacred  specimens  occur.  Pearly  growths  are  not  as  common 
among  the  shells  of  this  species  as  found  in  the  region  under  consideration 
as  among  the  same  species  from  other  places.  A  few  individuals  had  blister 
and  pin-head  pearls.  A  specimen  each  of  the  type  and  the  variety  had  a 
peculiar  pearl  formation  on  the  pallial  line  at  or  near  the  posterior  end  of 
the  shell.  These  are  somewhat  dome-shaped,  about  5  mm.  in  diameter 
and  4  mm.  in  height  and  evidently  were  caused  by  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  mollusk  to  cover  some  irritating  object,  possibly  a  nematode  worm 
(Figs.  31,  32).  As  both  shells  were  without  the  animal  {pavonius  had 
been  alive  very  recently)  this  point  could  not  be  determined.  The 
edentulus  was  from  the  railroad  bridge  east  of  Sidney  (No.  Z11098)  and 
the  pavonius  from  below  Homer  Park  dam  (No.  Z11144  A). 
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14.  Anodonta  grandis  Say.    Floater. 

The  floater  or  paper-shell  is  more  or  less  abundant  in  Salt  Fork  and 
other  parts  of  the  Big  Vermilion  drainage.  In  Spoon  River  it  is  conunon, 
liviAg  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stream.  From  this  station  to  the  station 
called  bench  mark  655,  over  five  miles  below,  not  a  living  Anodonta  could 
be  found,  and  the  species  does  not  become  abundant  until  the  cement 
bridge  east  of  Sidney  is  reached,  nine  miles  below  Spoon  River.  This 
distribution  is  again  indicative  of  the  harmful  influence  of  sewage  on  the 
bottom  inhabiting  animals.  From  the  cement  bridge  to  the  Homer  Park 
dam  grandis  is  fairly  common.  It  was  very  rare  below  the  station  at  Homer 
Park,  at  which  place  it  is  common.  The  best  habitat  observed  appears 
to  be  between  the  cement  and  railroad  bridges  east  of  Sidney,  where  the 
water  is  fairly  deep  in  summer  (three-four  feet)  and  where  there  is  a  soft 
mud  bottom  and  not  much  of  a  current  in  the  stream.  The  species  is 
typically  a  pond-inhabiting  mussel.  Gravid  individuals  were  collected  on 
September  13,  1918. 

At  Mahomet,  on  the  Sangamon  River,  grandis  is  abundant  and  of  large 
size,  and  occurs  on  a  fine  sand  bottom.  The  Sangamon  specimens  are 
on  the  whole  more  cylindrical  in  form  than  those  from  the  Big  Vermilion 
and  have  a  brown  or  brownish-green  epidermis.  The  Big  Vermilion 
specimens  are  mostly  grass-green  in  color  and  are  more  elongate-ovate 
in  form,  the  ventral  margin  being  almost  imiversally  rounded  while  in  the 
Sangamon  shells  this  margin  is  nearly  straight.  The  Sangamon  River 
grandis  are  on  the  whole  more  solid  than  the  same  species  from  Salt  Fork. 

The  nacre  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Salt  Fork  specimens  is  bluish- 
white,  while  that  of  the  Sangamon  specimens  is  salmon-colored  for  the 
most  part.  A  few  individuids  from  both  streams  have  salmon-colored 
patches  and  small  pearl  growths  indicating  that  the  animals  had  suffered 
from  the  attack  of  distomid  worms,  possibly  the  distomid  of  Osbom,  which 
is  known  to  infest  this  species  in  other  placed  (Wilson  and  Clark,  1912). 
These  shells,  however,  were  rare  and  infection  from  this  source  seem 
uncommon  among  the  grandis  of  these  streams.  No  Unionicota  (Atax) 
or  other  water-mites  were  observed  in  this  species.  These  parasites  are 
common  in  grandis  in^habiting  other  streams  (Wilson  and  Clark,  1912: 
61-71). 

An  empty  shell  from  the  big  bend  in  the  Salt  Fork  showed  evidences 
of  distomid  infection  in  the  form  of  elongated  blisters  on  the  ventral 
margin  of  the  valves,  near  the  pallial  line.  In  the  right  valve,  near  the 
anterior  adductor  muscle  scar,  there  is  a  large  blister,  8  by  12  mm.  which 
evidently  covered  a  distomid.  The  left  valve  of  this  specimen  had  suf- 
fered an  injury  when  the  animal  was  about  two-thirds  grown,  which  has 
caused  a  part  of  the  antero-ventral  margin  to  become  folded  inward,  a  part 
of  the  folded  portion  having  the  epidermis  well  preserved.    The  animal 
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continued  its  shell  formation  so  perfectly  that  from  the  outside  no  evidence 
of  an  injury  is  visible.  This  shell  indicates  plainly  a  case  of  a  hard  struggle 
for  existence  against  both  mechanical  injury  and  heavy  parasitism.  The 
interior  of  the  shell  is  spotted  with  grayish  patches  and  salmon-colored 
streaks  (No.  Z11029-A).    (Figs.  22,23.) 

14a.    Anodonta  jrandis  ^gantea  Lea.    Floater. 

Specimens  of  an  Anodonta  from  Crystal  Lake,  Urbana,  are  apparently 
referable  to  Lea's  giganUa.  Simpson  (1914:420)  diagnoses  this  variety 
a:s  "Shell  large,  ovate  or  subrhomboid,  a  little  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
length  than  the  t3rpe;  beaks  full  and  high."  The  specimens  from  Crystal 
Lake  agree  with  this  diagnosis.  The  largest  individual  measures  152  mm. 
in  length  and  92  mm.  in  height.  The  umbonal  region  is  more  corpulent 
than  in  the  grandis  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Salt  Fork.  The  color 
b  brownish  or  greenish,  the  two  colors  frequently  in  alternating  zones 
on  the  same  specimen.  Evidences  of  distomid  infection  are  common  in  the 
form  of  salmon  or  pink  discolorations  and  ridges.  One  individual  has  many 
long,  thin,  curved  ridges  on  the  interior  of  the  shell,  principally  in  the  left 
valve.  One  of  these  ridges  measures  93  mm.  in  length  and  1.50  mm.  in 
height  (Fig.  24).  Another  individual  has  a  round  pearl  attached  to 
the  posterior  end  of  the  shell,  measuring  5  mm.  in  diameter.  This  variety 
has  not  been  observed  in  any  collections  from  the  Big  VermilLon  or  Sanga- 
mon rivers.  Marsh  has  recorded  gigatUea  from  the  Big  Vermilion  (Baker, 
1906:73)  but  the  exact  location  is  not  known,  and  must  have  been  below 
the  points  examined  by  the  writer. 

15.  Anodonta  corpolenta  Cooper.    Floater. 

The  large  Anodontas  from  Crystal  Lake  are  divisible  into  two  groups; 
one  is  the  variety  of  grandis  described  above;  the  other  seems  to  be  the 
corpulefUa  of  Cooper,  although  the  shells  are  smaller  than  examples  of 
this  species  from  other  rivers.  The  shells  referred  to  corpulenta  are  sub- 
rhomboid,  somewhat  elongated  in  a  few  of  the  individuals.  The  umbonal 
swelling  is  very  pronounced,  extending  well  downward  on  the  shell.  The 
anterior  end  is  broadly  rounded  and  the  posterior  end  is  distinctly  plow- 
shaped  and  rather  strongly  biangulate.  The  epidermis  is  olive  or  brownish. 
The  surface  is  very  rough,  the  growth  lines  in  some  specimens  being 
elevated  into  longitudinal  ridges.  As  in  giganiea,  the  inner  surface  is 
ridged  and  salmon-colored  in  many  specimens  due  to  the  presence  of 
distomid  worms.  No  specimens  of  this  species  were  seen  which  did  not  in 
some  degree  show  evidences  of  the  work  of  this  parasite.  Characteristic 
measurements  of  this  shell  ate  given  below  (Z11368): 

Length,  127;  height,  82;  breadth,  53  mm. 
"      119       "      71  "58  mm. 

"      128       "      70         "      50  mm/ 
"      HI       "      64  "50  mm, 
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The  large  Anodontas  in  Crystal  Lake  are  apparently  not  members  of 
the  T>riginal  Salt  Fork  fauna.  Neither  grandis  giganUa  or  carpulenia  are 
found  an3n¥here  in  the  Big  Vermilion  drainage,  at  least  above  Middle  Fork, 

45  miles  below  Urbana.  Since  these  shells  were  planted,  in  the  lake  (see 
p.  27)  they  have  evidently  thrived  and  multiplied.  Anodonia  grandis  foot- 
iana  is  parasitic  in  the  glochidial  stage  on  the  Johnny  Darters  {Bdeosoma 
nigrum,  Hankinson,  1908:235)  and  as  this  fish  also  inhabits  Crystal  Lake 
it  may  have  been  the  medium  for  the  propagation  of  the  alien  fauna.  That 
this  fauna  should  have  been  so  easily  detected  as  alien  is  due  to  the  method 
of  examining  a  stream  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  and  the  distinguishing 
of  the  foreign  population  is  a  striking  recommendation  of  this  mode  of 
stream  study. 

16.  Anodonta  imbedllis  Say.    Paper-Shell. 

This  beautiful  paper-shell  occurs  abundantly  in  but  one  place  in  the 
Salt  Fork — near  the  cement  bridge  east  of  Sidney.  Here  it  is  of  good  size, 
grass-green  in  color,  the  rest  periods  showing  as  black  longittidinal  bands. 
The  shell  is  easily  known  from  all  others  in  this  State  by  the  very  flat 
umbonal  region  which  is  flush  with  the  upper  or  dorsal  margin  of  the  shell. 
The  largest  specimen  in  the  collection  measures  75  mm.  in  length.  Imbe" 
cillis  was  not  collected  or  observed  above  the  cement  bridge,  19  miles  down 
stream  from  Urbana.  It  was,  also,  not  seen  below  the  bed  at  Homer  Park 
and  it  appears  to  inhabit  only  that  portion  of  the  stream  between  these 
points,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles.  This  mussel  thrives  best  on  a  mud  bot- 
tom in  quiet  water  and  it  is  not  found,  normally,  on  a  sand  or  gravel  bottom. 
It  did  not  occur  in  our  Sangamon  River  collections. 

All  of  the  individuals  from  Salt  Fork  bear  evidences  of  distomid  infec- 
tion. In  nearly  all  of  the  valves  there  are  many  small  pearl-like  blisters 
about  the  size  of  a  pin  head  which  are  in  all  cases  confined  to  the  posterior 
two- thirds  of  the  shell.    None  were  noted  near  the  anterior  end. 

The  species  is  peculiar  and  almost  unique  among  naiades  in  being 
hermaphroditic  and  in  canying  the  glochidia  within  the  gills  until  they  are 
ready  for  independent  life,  there  being  no  parasitic  stage  encysted  on  fish 
as  in  the  case  of  most  Unionidae  (Howard,  1914:353).  It  has  an  almost 
continuous  breeding  season,  glochidia  or  embryos  having  been  found  in 
the  gills  during  almost  every  month  of  the  year.  The  Salt  Fork  specimens 
were  gravid  on  August  26  and  contained  well  formed  glochidia.  In  this 
mode  of  reproduction  imbeciUis  is  paralleUed  by  Stropkitus  edeniulus, 
which  also  passes  through  its  metamorphosis  without  parasitism. 

17.  Anodontoides  femssaciaiias  (Lea).    Paper-Shell. 

This  small  naiad  was  found  abundantly  in  but  two  places — the  Middle 
Fork  and  Stony  Creek  near  Muncie.  It  occurred  infrequenty  at  all  other 
stations.    In  the  upper  Salt  Fork,  north  of  Urbana,  it  was  common  at  one 
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time,  near  Lincoln  Avenue,  and  in  Crystal  Lake.  Two  summers  collecting 
failed  to  find  it  common  at  the  present  time  at  these  places.  Living  speci- 
mens were  not  found  in  the  Salt  Fork  betwen  Spoon  River  and  the  big 
bend  below  the  natural  dam,  a  distance  of  over  four  miles,  and  it  did  not 
occur  even  infrequently  above  Homer  Park  dam,  a  distance  of  17  miles. 

All  of  the  specimens  collected  are  fresh,  bright  colored  shells,  greenish 
or  olive  with  distinct  grass-green  rays.  All  but  one  specimen  were  normal  in 
form  and  coloration.  An  individual  from  the  cement  bridge  station  was 
thicker  than  usual,  had  a  short  truncated  posterior  end  and  somewhat 
resembled  small  specimens  of  StrophUus  edetUulus.  The  beak  sculpture  was 
characteristic  of  Anodontoides.  Pearly  growths  and  abnormalities  are 
rare  in  the  shells  collected.  Gravid  females  were  found  September  26  and 
October  8.  It  seems  to  be  rare  in  the  Sangamon  River,  only  a  stray  valve 
being  found  in  this  river  near  White  Heath. 

17a.  Anodontoides  ferassadanus  bachaneasis  (Lea). 

Specimens  from  the  Salt  Fork  near  Muncie  and  from  the  Big  Vermilion 
are  referable  to  this  variety,  long  known  under  the  name  subcylindracea 
of  Lea.  The  variety  in  the  Big  Vermilion  drainage  is  more  elongate,  more 
cylindrical,  and  has  a  less  height  in  comparison  with  the  length  than  in  the 
typical  form.  It  is  also  decidedly  biangulate  behind,  a  characteristic  lack- 
ing in  the  typical  form.  At  the  two  localities  it  is  associated  withferussacia' 
nus,  but  at  Muncie  it  is  the  prevailing  form. 

18.  Arcidens  coqiragosas  (Say).    Rock-Shell. 

This  species  is  a  rare  inhabitant  of  the  Sangamon  River  and  is  not  found 
in  the  Big  Vermilion  River.  It  was  reported  from  the  Sangamon  River  at 
White  Heath  and  Monticello  by  Mr.  James  Zetek,  about  ten  years  ago. 
Professor  Smith  has  not  foimd  it  at  Mahomet  during  many  years  of  col- 
lecting. Recently  (September  1920)  a  single  specimen,  dead,  was  picked 
up  by  the  writer  in  the  Sangamon  River  at  a  point  about  four  miles  above 
Mahomet,  thus  establishing  its  presence  above  White  Heath.  It  probably 
lives  sparingly  in  the  river  and  may  inhabit  water  too  deep  for  examination. 
It  has  been  reported  from  the  Sangamon  at  Springfield  (Baker,  1906:74). 

19.  Lasmigoiui  (Platjmaias)  compressa  (Lea). 

This  characteristic  species  is  rare  in  the  Big  Vermilion  River.  Several 
fine  specimens  were  collected  from  the  station  three  and  a  half  miles  above 
Homer  Park  in  riffles  on  a  sand-gravel  bottom.  One  of  these  shells  is 
pathologic,  the  umbones  being  almost  in  the  center  of  the  shell,  the  anterior 
end  having  a  strong  depression  in  front  of  the  umbones.  The  posterior 
end  is  much  shorter  than  usual  and  is  rounded  instead  of  broadly  truncate. 
The  interior  shows  distomid  parasitism  near  the  posterior  end  with  a  large 
elongated  blister  near  the  postero-ventral  margin.    The  pseudocardinal  in 
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the  right  valve  is  elongated  and  thinner  than  in  normal  individuals  and 
the  lateral  teeth  in  both  valves  are  scarcely  visible.  In  the  left  valve  there 
is  an  abnormaUy  high,  long  and  narrow  tooth  under  the  beak.  There  is 
a  pronounced  lunule  in  front  of  the  umbones  which  is  absent  in  typical 
compressa.  This  species  occurs  infrequently  in  mud  at  Homer  Park.  In 
the  Middle  Fork  a  single  dead  and  broken  shell  was  found.  No  represen- 
tatives of  this  species  were  found  in  the  Sangamon  River. 

20.  Lasmigona  (Lasmigona)  costata  Rafinesque.    Fluted  Shell. 

This  characteristic  mussel  is  fairly  common  at  most  stations  visited 
from  bench  mark  655  (fifteen  mOes  below  Urbana)  down  the  stream  to 
Middle  Fork.  It  probably  inhabits  the  lower  Big  Vermilion  to  the  Wabash 
River.  Living  specimens,  however,  were  not  seen  above  the  station  four 
miles  above  Homer  Park  dam,  nearly  23  miles  from  Urbana.  From  Homer 
Park  down  stream  it  is  a  common  mussel.  The  individuals  are  for  the  most 
part  fine,  large,  heavy  shells  with  good  clean  lustre.  The  shells  £rom  Homer 
Park  have  an  olive  epidermis  beautifully  marked  with  green  rays.  The 
largest  individual  collected  measured  145  mm.  in  length  and  was  found  at 
the  station  three  and  a  half  miles  above  Homer  Park  dam  (Z11116A). 

The  majority  of  the  specimens  of  this  species  are  colored  light  salmon 
on  the  interior  of  the  shell.  Pathological  individuals  are  rare  in  the  collec- 
tions. One  specimen  from  Salt  Fork  near  Middle  Fork,  found  on  a  sand 
bottom,  has  a  large  pearl  blister  on  the  posterior  margin.  A  shell  from 
Homer  Park,  taken  from  a  gravel  bottom,  has  an  injury  in  the  form  of  a 
crack  in  the  shell  on  the  outside  which  had  been  repaired  on  the  inside  by 
the  addition  of  pearly  matter  forming  a  long,  raised  blister,  45  mm.  long 
and  2  to  5  mm.  wide  (Fig.  33).  This  nodulous  blister  reaches  almost 
to  the  center  of  the  shell  (Z11192  A).  Gravid  individuals  were  collected  on 
October  8  and  13,  1920. 

The  coskUa  from  the  Sangamon  River,  where  the  species  is  common, 
are  somewhat  heavier  than  those  from  the  Big  Vermilion  River.  The 
shell  is  also  less  high  in  comparison  with  its  length.  Young  individuals  of 
this  species  £rom  either  river  drainage  are  very  rare,  judging  by  our  collec- 
tions. 

21.  Lasmi^na  (Pterosygna)  com^anata  (Barnes).   White  Heel-Splitter. 

This  large,  roundish,  flat  mussel  is  the  most  abundant  spedes  in  the 
Big  Vermilion  River,  occurring  commonly  or  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the 
stream,  excepting  a  small  stretch  of  about  five  miles  near  St.  Joseph,  from 
Spoon  River  to  the  neighborhood  of  Danville.  It  also  probably  occurs  in 
equal  abundance  below  Danville.  The  abundance  of  this  species  in  Spoon 
River  and  below  the  station  bench  mark  655,  with  the  break  of  five  miles 
between  the  beds  of  living  mussels,  is  strong  evidence  of  the  effect  of  sewage 
pollution.    In  this  barren  area  only  empty  shells  and  odd  valves  could  be 
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found  after  careful  search;  in  one  place,  below  the  first  bridge  south  of  St. 
Joseph,  dead,  empty  shells  were  abundant,  but  a  careful  search,  conducted 
on  two  days,  failed  to  discover  a  single  living  specimen.  The  largest  and 
finest  shells  occur  at  Homer  Park  on  a  mud  bottom  in  water  from  two  to 
three  feet  deep.  The  largest  shell  from  this  station,  a  female,  measured: 
length,  185;  height,  130  mm.  The  species  was  observed  to  be  gravid  on 
the  6th  of  November,  in  1918,  and  on  October  8,  in  1920. 

The  shells  of  complanaia  are  very  uniform  in  general  shape,  nacre,  and 
condition.  Pearly  growths  or  pathological  forms  are  rare.  A  few  specimens 
contained  small  pin-head  pearls  and  an  occasional  individual  had  suffered 
sUght  injury  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  shell.  The  presence  of  many  young 
and  immature  specimens  indicates  that  the  species  is  now  breeding  well 
and  that  the  glochidia  are  finding  suitable  fish  hosts.  Young  shells  from  the 
Sangamon  River,  where  the  species  is  abundant,  are  more  of  an  olive  color 
and  not  a^  green  as  those  from  the  Salt  Fork  and  other  parts  of  the  Big 
Vermilion  River.   Old  shells  from  both  drainages  are  dark  brown  or  black. 

22.  Alasmidoiita  (Pressodonta)  calceola  (Lea). 

This  species  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Zetek  from  west  of  White  Heath 
in  the  Sangamon  River.  No  specimens  were  observed  during  the  recent 
survey.    As  far  as  known  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Big  Vermilion  River. 

23.  Alasmidonta  (Ragifera)  marginata  Say.    Elk-Toe. 

In  the  big  Vermilion  River,  this  species  is  found,  infrequently,  at  most 
stations  from  bench  mark  655  as  far  down  as  the  stream  has  been  examined. 
It  is  not  abundant  anywhere  and  common  at  but  three  stations — below 
the  dam  at  Homer  Park,  south  of  Muncie,  and  in  the  Big  Vermilion.  The 
first  station  where  living  specimens  were  found  is  four  miles  above  the 
Homer  Park  dam.  Individuals,  both  above  and  below  the  dam,  are  of 
good  size  and  fine  color,  the  characteristic  green  rays  being  very  brilliant. 
Specimens  from  Middle  Fork  have  many  black  spots  on  the  shell.  The 
largest  specimen  collected  from  the  station  two  miles  above  the  Homer  dam, 
measured  80  mm.  in  length  and  45  mm.  in  height;  one  from  the  Big  Vermil- 
ion measured  96  mm.  in  length  and  48  mm.  in  height. 

Marginata  exhibits  little  evidence  of  parasitism  or  abnormalities.  One 
specimen  collected  from  two  miles  above  the  Homer  dam  had  several 
pearly  growths  and  blisters  indicating  distomid  infection.  Gravid  females 
were  collected  on  October  8  and  13, 1920. 

This  species  is  rare  in  the  Sangamon  River,  only  one  specimen  being 
found  at  Mahomet  during  a  days  search.  Marginaia  is  a  species  more  com- 
mon in  the  upper  waters  of  rivers  and  streams  and  is  not,  as  a  rule,  found 
m  any  number  in  the  larger  rivers. 
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24.  Amygdalonaias  elegans  (Lea).    Deer-Toe. 

But  one  specimen  of  this  peculiar  species  was  found.  This  individual 
was  collected  by  Professor  Smith  at  the  big  bend  below  the  natural  dam. 
The  specimen  was  an  empty  shell,  iron  stained  outside  and  inside,  and 
apparently  had  not  been  living  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  t3rpical  in 
form  but  not  as  large  as  individuals  from  the  larger  rivers.  The  measure- 
ments of  this  specimen  are:  length,  57;  height,  47;  width,  27  mm.  That 
but  one  specimen  of  this  species  should  have  been  collected  in  this  river 
drainage  seems  quite  surprising,  indicating,  probably,  that  the  species 
has  not  been  able  to  become  established.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Sangamon 
River  as  far  as  known. 

25.  Obovaria  circulns  (Lea). 

This  nearly  circular  mussel  was  collected  at  but  five  stations  in  the 
Big  Vermilion  River;  Homer  Park  below  the  dam,  near  Muncie,  Salt  Fork 
near  Middle  Fork,  in  Middle  Fork,  and  in  the  Big  Vermilion  below  Middle 
Fork.  It  is  infrequent  at  the  first  place  and  abundant  only  in  Middle  Fork, 
near  its  junction  with  Salt  Fork,  on  a  gravel  and  sand  bottom,  in  fairly 
shallow  water  (September)  and  in  the  Big  Vermilion  (October).  In  the 
Big  Vermilion  this  species  is  very  uniform  in  shape  and  size,  the  ratios  of 
height  to  length  ranging  between  70  and  90  per  cent.  The  shells  are  usually 
nearly  circular  and  have  a  distinct  light  yellowish-brown  zone  at  the  pos- 
terior margin.  The  nacre  is  pearly  and  there  are  no  evidences  of  discolora- 
tion from  injury  or  parasitism.  It  has  not  been  found  in  the  Sangamon 
River. 

As  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  our  mussels  whose  names  have  become 
familiar,  this  species  may  have  to  be  changed  to  that  of  subrotunda  Rafin- 
esque  (1820). 

26*  Actinonaias  ligamentina  (Lamarck).    Mucket. 

This  mussel  was  not  found  above  the  Homer  Park  dam.  It  occurred 
infrequently  (almost  rarely)  below  the  dam  on  both  a  mud  and  a  gravel 
bottom.  In  the  Salt  Fork  near  its  junction  with  Middle  Fork  but  one  dead 
shell  was  found  in  half  a  days  search  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  up 
stream.  In  Middle  Fork,  between  the  interurban  bridge  and  the  mouth 
of  the  stream,  it  was  fairly  common  on  a  gravel  and  fine  sand  bottom  in 
shallow  water  near  riffles.  In  the  Big  Vermilion  below  Middle  Fork  it  is 
the  most  abundant  mussel,  attaining  a  length  of  over  135  mm. 

The  individuals  of  this  species  are  all  normal  specimens;  the  young  and 
half-grown  shells  are  greenish  with  many  dark  green  rays  of  various  width. 
Older  shells  are  yellowbh  with  few  rays.  In  an  old  shell  measuring  120  mm. 
in  length  and  75  mm.  in  height  the  rays  showed  but  faintly  (Z  11216). 
Evidences  of  distomid  enfection  were  rare  in  this  species  in  the  Big  Ver- 
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milion  spedmens.  A  long  narrow  pearly  blister  on  the  posterior  margin  of 
one  specimen  might  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of  the  marginal  distomid 
described  by  Kelly.  Clark  and  Wilson  (1912:62)  found  this  distomid  com- 
mon as  cysts  in  ligamenlina  from  the  Maumee  River.  A  specimen  from 
the  Big  Vermilion  had  a  large  pearl-like  blister  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
posterior  adductor  muscle  scar.  (Z  11482  A).  An  abnormal  shell  without 
the  animaly  was  found  in  Middle  Fork.  The  posterior  end  is  sharply  trun- 
cated and  bent  inward  in  the  right  valve  and  bent  outward  in  the  left  valve. 
The  hinge  teeth  are  much  more  elevated  and  heavier  than  in  normal  speci- 
mens. This  abnormality  was  due  to  an  injury  received  when  the  shell  was 
about  three  years  old.  It  must  have  lived  upward  of  two  years  after 
receiving  the  injury,  judging  by  the  rest  marks  on  the  shell.  This  individual 
measures  length,  84,  height,  52  mm.  (Z11216A). 

The  Middle  Fork  and  Big  Vermilion  shells  are  thick  and  of  good,  clear, 
pearly-white  lustre.  The  mucket  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  shells  for  the 
cutting  of  button  blanks  and  the  Middle  Fork  and  Big  Vermilion  speci- 
mens appear  to  be  of  excellent  quality  for  this  purpose.  The  species  from 
this  stream  could  be  used  for  glochidud  infection  of  fish.  Gravid  females 
were  collected  on  September  26.  LigamenUna  was  not  found  in  the  Sanga- 
mon River. 

27.  Actinonaias  elliiisiformis  (Conrad). 

This  small  naiad  occurs  rarely  at  three  places  in  the  Big  Vermilion 
River;  below  the  dam  at  Homer  Park,  in  the  Salt  Fork  south  of  Muncie, 
and  in  the  Big  Vermilion  below  Middle  Fork.  Whether  this  rarity  is  due 
to  a  real  scarcity  of  the  mussel  or  to  the  inability  of  the  collectors  to  find  it, 
is  not  known.  Diligent  search  was  made  in  the  various  places  visited, 
and  the  fact  that  but  few  specimens  have  been  found  by  Professor  Smith 
after  years  of  constant  collecting  at  Homer  Park,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  species  is  rare  in  this  stream. 

Ettipsiformis  is  common  in  the  Sangamon  River  at  Mahomet  where  it 
occurs  on  a  sand  and  gravel  bottom,  more  commonly  on  riffles,  where  the 
current  is  rather  swift.  The  shells  from  this  station  are  not  large  (maximum 
size,  length,  63,  height,  31  mm.)  but  are  very  thick,  with  pearly- white 
nacre.  The  shape  is  normal,  the  posterior  end  being  sharply  pointed  with  a 
narrow  truncation.  The  color  is  yellowish  or  greenish  with  many  dark 
green  ra3rs,  often  wavy.  Rest  periods  show  as  elevated  longitudinal  ridges, 
especially  near  the  ventral  ma!rgiii  of  the  shell.  A  half-grown  specimen, 
length  3S,  height  23  mm.,  resembles  in  outline  young  shells  of  AcHnonaias 
ligafnentina  and  if  found  with  that  species  would  probably  be  so  identified. 
LdgametUina^  however,  is  not  found  at  Mahomet,  and  this  specimen  is 
doubtless  referable  to  eUipsiformis.  Utterbach's  reference  of  the  species 
to  the  genus  Nephronaias  (~  Actinonaias)  is  strengthened  by  the  similarity 
of  these  shell  characters,  which  this  author  has  also  noted  (1916:  142). 
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In  the  largest  specimen  of  this  species,  from  the  Sangamon  River,  the 
right  valve  has  a  large  blister  parallel  with  the  postero-ventral  border, 
measuring  17  by  7  mm.,  and  anterior  to  this  blister  a  group  of  twenty  of 
more  'pin-head'  pearls.  There  are  several  of  these  small  pearls  in  the  center 
of  the  valve.  The  left  valve  has  a  number  of  'pin-head'  pearls  bordering  the 
pallial  line  and  one  larger  (1  mm.)  black  pearl  in  the  center  of  the  valve. 
(Z11230  A).  These  may  have  been  caused  by  distomid  parasites,  although 
none  were  observed  in  the  animals  of  this  species.  Only  one  shell  in  a  dozen 
were  thus  afFected. 

28.  Carunculiiui  parva  (Barnes). 

This  diminutive  mussel  is  characteristic  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of 
the  Big  Vermilion  River.  It  occurs  commonly  in  the  ditch  above  Urbana 
and  also  in  Spoon  River.  No  living  specimens  were  found  between  the 
Spoon  River  tributary  and  the  station  one  mile  above  iron  bridge  north  of 
Sidney,  a  distance  of  over  six  miles.  From  this  station  to  the  railroad 
bridge  east  of  Sidney,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  this  species  was  abundant 
or  common.  It  is  infrequent  at  Homer  Park  and  was  not  found  in  the 
Salt  Fork  below  Muncie  or  in  Middle  Fork.  Its  normal  habitat  in  the  Salt 
Fork  is  on  a  mud  bottom  in  quiet  water.  At  Homer  Park,  however,  it 
occurs  sparingly  on  a  gravel  bottom  in  very  shallow  water. 

The  species  as  found  in  Salt  Fork  is  normal  in  form  but  not  of  large 
size,  the  largest  specimen  observed,  from  the  railroad  bridge  east  of  Sidney, 
measuring  30  mm.  in  length  and  18  mm.  in  height  (Z11096).  The  surface 
in  the  Salt  Fork  specimens  is  rayless,  the  color  being  brown  from  the  um- 
bones  to  the  center  of  the  valve,  the  balance  of  the  shell  being  black. 
Specimens  from  Spoon  River  were  smaller  tha^  those  from  farther  down 
the  stream. 

Parva  occurs  infrequently  in  the  Sangamon  River  at  Mahomet  on  a 
mud  or  sand  bottom. 

29.  Caruncolina  glans  (Lea). 

This  small  mussel,  which  is  much  higher  in  proportion  to  its  length 
than  parva^  is  very  rare  in  Salt  Fork,  where  it  was  found  at  but  three 
stations,  living  individuals  being  collected  only  below  the  dam  at  Homer 
Park.  Like  parva,  it  is  a  species  of  the  smaller  tributaries  and  its  normal 
habitat  is  on  a  mud  bottom.  It  was  not  found  in  the  Sangamon  River  at 
any  station  examined. 

Frierson  (1914:  7)  has  identified  Lea's  glans  with  the  shell  called 
Unto  (Toxolasma)  lividus  of  Rafinesque,  changing  the  generic,  name, 
accordingly,  to  Toxolasma  Rafinesque.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Ortmann 
(1918:572,  573).  Should  these  names  be  plainly  identifiable  from  the 
original  descriptions,  these  small  shells  will  bear  the  names  Toxolasma 
parvum  (Barnes)  and  T,  lividum  Rafinesque.    The  writer  wonders  whether 
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some  of  these  Rafinesquean  names  have  not  been  adopted  too  hastily  and 
whether  the  fact  of  the  identified  specimens  in  the  Poulson  collection  has 
not  unduly  influenced  the  references,  which,  without  these  identifications, 
are  not  as  clear.  The  test  must  be,  it  would  seem,  a  clear  case  of  identifi- 
cation from  the  writings  of  Rafinesque  alone. 


30.  Emynia  (Micromya)  lienosa  (Conrad). 

The  distribution  of  this  smaU  mussel  seems  to  be  coincident  with  that  of 
Lampsilis  luteola  in  the  Big  Vermilion  and  its  tributaries.  It  occurred 
infrequently  living  in  the  Spoon  River.  It  was  not  again  collected  in  a 
living  condition  above  the  iron  bridge  north  of  Sidney,  seven  miles  below 
Spoon  River.  At  this  place  only  one  living  specimen  was  found,  and  as 
far  down  as  the  cement  bridge  it  is  only  infrequent.  Between  this  point 
and  the  station  three  and  a  half  miles  above  Homer  Park  dam  no  living 
specimens  were  found  after  diligent  search  in  favorable  habitats.  It  does 
not  occur  in  any  abundance  above  Homer  Park  dam;  but  below  the  dam 
the  species  is  abundant  and  of  large  size.  The  largest  specimens  from 
Homer  Park  measure:  length,  65;  height,  31;  breadth,  28  mm.  (male); 
length,  55;  height,  34;  breadth,  25  mm.  (female).  In  Salt  Fork  near  its 
junction  with  Middle  Fork  it  is  abundant  and  in  the  Middle  Fork  it  is 
common. 

The  species  varies  somewhat  in  coloration.  From  Homer  Park  up* 
stream  the  color  is  black  or  dark  brown  with  rarely  faint  indications  of 
rays.  Specimens  from  Middle  Fork  and  Salt  Fork  near  Middle  Fork  are 
more  of  a  chestnut  color,  slightly  reddish,  often  with  quite  distinct  rays. 
By  arranging  the  different  lots  by  consecutive  stations  down  the  river  it 
may  be  at  once  observed  that  there  is  a  marked  and  striking  increase  in 
size,  the  increase  being  in  some  cases  as  much  as  50  percent  between  Spoon 
River  and  Homer  Park.  The  Homer  Park  shells  are  on  the  average  some- 
what larger  than  those  from  farther  down  the  stream  and  from  Middle 
Fork. 

The  shells  of  many  individuals  of  this  species  contain  pearly  growths 
in  the  form  of  blisters  and  'pin-head'  pearls.  These  occur  near  the  margin 
of  the  valve,  more  frequently  near  the  posterior  end  near  the  siphonal 
region.    Gravid  females  were  collected  at  Homer  Park  on  July  30. 

Lienosa  was  not  collected  from  the  Sangamon  River  and  no  records 
have  been  seen  of  its  occiirrence  in  that  stream. 

3L  Eorynia  (Micromya)  iris  (Lea). 

A  broken  valve  of  this  species  was  found  in  Middle  Fork  below  the 
interurban  bridge.  The  rays  are  distinct  and  the  shell  seems  typical. 
It  measures,  length  37,  height  21  mm.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  rare  shell 
in  the  parts  of  the  Big  Vermilion  examined  but  may  be  more  abundant 
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below  the  stations  examined  where  the  river  is  larger.    Iris  has  not  been 
recorded  from  the  Sangamon  River. 

32.  LampsiUs  lateda  (Lamarck).    Fat  Mucket. 

The  mussel  known  among  fishermen  as  the  fat  mucket  is  common  or 
abundant  almost  ever3rwhere  in  the  Big  Vermilion  and  Sangamon  rivers. 
It  has  been  killed  by  the  sewage  of  the  Salt  Fork  from  St.  Joseph  to.  bench 
mark  655,  a  distance  of  five  miles  down  the  stream,  but  the  number  of  dead 
and  empty  shells  found  almost  everywhere  between  these  points  indicates 
that  at  one  time,  not  very  remote,  it  was  common  continuously  from  Spoon 
River,  where  it  now  lives  in  some  abundance,  to  the  Wabash  River.  Below 
the  dam  at  Homer  Park  it  is  very  common  and  of  large  size,  and  this  abun- 
dance continues  down  the  stream  and  was  also  noted  in  the  tributary  Mid- 
dle Fork.   At  Mahomet  on  the  Sangamon  River  it  is  also  abundant. 

There  is  great  variation  both  in  form  and  coloration  among  the  shells 
of  this  species  in  all  of  the  habitats  examined.  The  male  shells  are  usually 
pointed  at  the  posterior  end  and  are  elongated  and  somewhat  compressed. 
From  this  form  they  vary  by  being  quadrate  in  outline  with  a  distinctly 
plow-shaped  posterior  end,  corpulent  and  almost  cylindrical,  or  flattened 
and  oval,  in  this  form  greatly  resembling  AcHnonaias  HgametUina,  from 
which  they  may  be  distinguish)ed  by  the  numerous  double-looped  ridges 
on  the  umbones.  The  female  shells  do  not  differ  so  greatly  in  shape,  the 
post-basal  swelling  for  the  accommodation  of  the  enlarged  branchial  marsu- 
pium  giving  more  uniformity  to  the  shell,  the  variation  being  principally 
in  the  width  o  f  the  shell,  which  in  old  specimens  is  very  pronounced.  Male 
shells  greatly  predominate  in  the  collections.  In  color  there  is  every 
gradation  between  a  bright  yellow  shell  with  distinct,  narrow  dark  g^een 
rays,  to  a  shell  that  is  dark  yellowish  or  brownish  without  rays  or  with  the 
ra3rs  only  faintly  developed.  A  few  specimens  are  dark  brown  or  even 
pinkish  with  narrow,  greenish  rays.  Young  shells  are  very  brightly  rayed, 
the  ra3rs  being  dark  grass-green  on  a  light  yellowish  background,  forming  a 
beautiful  surface  ornamentation.  The  rays  on  the  adolt  shells  may  be 
narrow  or  broad,  or  the  broad  rays  may  be  made  up  of  many  fine  rays, 
which  may  also  be  a  trifle  wavy.  The  nacre  in  all  specimens  examined  from 
the  two  rivers  here  considered  is  pearly  white,  unmarked  by  color  of  any 
kind.  The  largest  specimens  seen  occur  at  Homer  Park;  measurements  of 
these  are  given  below: 

Length,  110;  hdght^  59;  breadth,  35  mm.  Male 

"116       <<      68         <<      40  mm.  Male 

"      116       «      69         <<      46  mm.  Female 

"      100       "     65         "      48  mm.  Female 

Pearly  growths  were  observed  in  many  of  the  specimens  collected. 
Occasionally  a  few  pin-head  pearls  occur  in  a  valve  but  the  greatest  number 
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of  abnormalities  consist  of  cyst-like  pearly  growths  near  the  posterior 
end,  in  or  near  the  adductor  muscle  and  pallial  line.  These  may  occur 
in  one  or  both  valves.  Occasionally  the  anterior  adductor  scar  is  almost 
wholly  changed  in  character  by  these  abnormal  growths.  In  several  shells 
the  space  between  the  pallial  line  and  the  margin  of  the  valve  is  stained 
purple  or  brown,  accompanied  by  few  or  many  blisters  of  various  sized. 
The  posterior  end  of  the  shell  may  also  be  affected  so  that  it  ceases  to  grow, 
forming  a  blunt  posterior  end  marked  by  blisters  and  discolorations. 
Whether  this  condition  is  due  to  distomid  infection  as  mentioned  by 
Wilson  and  Clark  (1912  63)  as  occurring  in  Actinanaias  ligamentina  from 
the  Maumee  River  is  not  known  definitely,  but  the  inference  is  strong  that 
it  is.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  largest  number  of  individuals  affected  by 
parasitism  or  other  injurious  agencies  occurred  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Salt  Fork  above  Homer  Park  dam.  Specimens  collected  from  stations 
below  the  dam,  including  Middle  Fork,  were  as  a  whole  remarkably  free 
from  pearly  growths  or  discolorations.  Occasional  individuals  from  Maho- 
met, on  the  Sangamon  River,  have  round,  pin-head  pearls  in  the  shell. 
Though  no  distomids  were  observed  in  the  animals  of  luUola  it  is  quite 
probable  that  these  pearls  and  blisters,  which  were  observed  for  the  most 
part  in  empty  sbilells,  were  caused  by  distomid  larvae,  possibly  the  mar- 
ginal cyst  described  by  Wilson  and  Clark  (1912:62).  Many  young  shells 
of  hUeola  were  collected  and  many  more  observed,  indicating  that  the 
species  is  breeding  freely  from  the  Homer  Park  section  of  itit  stream  down- 
ward. No  young  shells  were  seen  above  the  Homer  Park  dam.  Gravid 
females  were  observed  at  several  places  in  September  and  October. 

A  specimen  collected  at  Mahomet  (Z11223  A)  somewhat  resembles 
AcHnonaias  UgamefUina  in  the  form  of  the  shell,  absence  of  strong  umbonal 
markings  and  heavy  hinge  teeth;  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  individuals 
which  has  led  many  students  to  say  that  **ligafnenHna  runs  into  luteola.'* 
The  shell  is  free  of  all  abnormalities  and  has  a  clear  pearly-white  nacre. 
It  measures,  length  87,  height  54,  breadth  30  mm. 
33.  LampsQis  ventxicosa  (Barnes).    Pocket-Book. 

This  large  fine  species  was  not  collected  in  Salt  Fork  above  the  station 

about  two  miles  north  of  Sidney,  16  miles  below  Urbana.    As  it  does  not 

occur  in  Spoon  River  (as  far  as  known  from  our  collections)  it  is  probably 

a  species  that  does  not  inhabit  the  smaller  tributary  streams.    From  the 

station  mentioned  as  far  down  stream  as  the  river  has  been  examined, 

including  Middle  Fork,  ventricosa  is  common  or  abundant  in  most  places. 

Below  Homer  Park  dam  it  is  abundant  and  of  large  size,  and  more  or  less 

ponderous.    The  largest  female  shell  was  found  at  Homer  Park  and  the 

largest  male  sheU  in  Salt  Fork  near  Middle  Fork.    These  shells  measure  as 

follows: 

Length,  138;  hd^t,  60;  breadth.    56  mm.    Male 
"      117       "      60         "        66  mm.    Female 
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Shells  from  the  Sangamon  River  are  equally  large. 

The  shape  of  the  shell  is  fairly  constant  and  there  is  little  variation 
except  in  the  females,  which  are  rounder  posteriorly  and  have  a  large  post- 
basal  swelling  for  the  enlarged  marsupia.  In  color  the  Big  Vermilion  shells 
are  all  yellowish  with  dark  green  rajrs  on  the  posterior  slope.  No  specimen 
was  seen  in  this  river  that  was  rayed  all  over.  Very  old  specimens  are 
entirely  rayless.  At  Mahomet,  on  the  Sangamon  River,  the  yellow  shell 
occurs  and  also  another  form  in  which  the  shell  is  yellowish-green  with 
bright,  grass-green  rays,  often  of  considerable  width.  One  specimen  is 
in  outline  like  Actinonaids  ligamefUina  and  the  surface  is  densely  covered 
with  dark  green  rays.  Two  other  specimens  have  green  ra3rs  on  a  pink 
background,  have  pink  hinge  teeth,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  shell  is 
pinkish.    These  bright  colored  shells  are  the  form  called  occidens  by  Lea. 

These  pink  shells  and  the  specimens  with  the  numerous  green  rays  are 
so  strikingly  different  from  the  vefUricosa  as  found  in  the  Big  Vermilion 
and  also  from  the  other  shells  found  in  the  Sangamon,  that  the  name 
occidens  might  be  retained  for  these  shells  for  ecological  purposes.  The 
color  is  not  an  age  stage,  for  young  yellow  ventricosa  were  found  associated 
with  these  distinctly  rayed  forms,  and  the  rayed  forms  were  collected 
at  Mahomet  and  were  not  found  at  White  Heath  in  the  Sangamon.  The 
river  below  Mahomet  has  not  been  carefully  searched,  however,  and  the 
occidens  form  may  occur  in  some  of  this  unexplored  territory.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that,  as  far  as  the  material  from  these  two  rivers  is  concerned, 
the  beak  sculpture  of  the  occidens  type  of  shell  is  very  much  larger  and 
coarser  than  in  the  ventricosa  type  (Z11222).  This  form  falk  under  the 
group  of  individuals  called  mutations  by  DeVries  and  others. 

Ortmann  (1918:583)  makes  ventricosa  a  variety  or  race  of  cvata  (Say). 
As  far  as  the  authors'  experience  goes,  this  seems  unwarranted,  the  two 
species  being  as  easily  separable  as  many  other  closely  allied  species. 
Individual  specimens  from  Illinois  localities  approach  ovata  in  that  the 
posterior  ridge  is  somewhat  accentuated,  but  no  specimens  have  been  seen 
that  could  not  be  plated  readily  in  one  species  or  the  other.  OvaUi  is 
reported  from  the  Ohio  River  in  Illinois  by  Marsh  but  this  species  is  more 
southern  in  its  distribution,  reaching  its  maximum  development  in  Ala* 
bama  and  Tennessee.  Ventricosa  is  a  more  northern  species  attaining  its 
maximum  development  in  the  rivers  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Ventricosa  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  distomid  worms  as  well  as  to 
parasitism  by  mites  (Unionicola)  and  the  material  of  this  species  from  the 
Big  Vermilion  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  this  cause.  Blisters,  pin- 
head  pearls  and  various  abnormalities  occur  in  many  individuals.  Among 
the  shells  collected  at  the  station  one  mile  above  iron  bridge  north  of  Sid- 
ney there  are  several  individuals  of  this  sort.  One  has  a  large  blister  ex- 
tending nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  ventral  margin  and  covering  the 
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space  between  the  margin  and  the  pallial  line.  This  was  evidently  formed 
by  distomid  parasites  (Z11058  A).  Another  specimei  from  the  same 
lot  (Z 11058  B)  has  a  large  group  of  pearls  (over  100)  filling  the  space 
between  the  ventral  margin  and  the  pallial  line  over  an  area  of  about  two 
inches.  Other  specimens  have  an  abnormally  thickened  ventral  margin 
'm  addition  to  blisters,  indicating  the  presence  of  some  irritating  material 
between  the  shell  and  the  mantle  lobes,  probably  mud  or  sand  (Z11149 
A).  A  specimen  from  Mahomet  had  suffered  a  curious  injury  which  had 
caused  a  large  blister  extending  from  the  upper  third  of  the  posterior  end 
to  the  center  of  the  ventral  margin,  a  distance  of  about  three  inches.  This 
was  plainly  due  to  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  mud  getting  in  between 
the  shell  and  the  mantle,  a  small  amotmt  of  this  material  being  retained 
under  the  cylindrical  blister  on  the  ventral  margin.  The  outside  of  the 
shell  was  so  perfectly  repaired  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  pathologi- 
cal condition  within  the  shell  (Z11202  A).  Fig.  35.  This  injury  was  only 
in  the  left  valve,  the  right  valve  being  normal. 

Nearly  all  of  these  pearly  growths,  blisters,  and  abnormalities  have 
been  noted  to  occur  almost  universally  without  the  pallial  line,  between 
this  muscle  attachment  and  the  ventral,  anterior,  and  posterior  margins 
of  the  shell.  This  limited  area  is  easily  understood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  adductor  muscles  and  the  pallial  line  form  a  barrier  to  the  entrance 
of  foreign  material. because  the  muscles  at  these  points  are  firmly  attached 
to  the  shell  and  parasites  or  foreign  material  cannot  readily  gain  entrance 
to  the  interior  of  the  animal  between  the  mantle  and  the  shell*  This  is 
true  of  all  the  shells  of  other  species  examined  from  these  two  river  systems. 
It  was  noted  that  pearly  growths  and  abnormalities  were  rarer  in  the 
shells  from  the  Middle  Fork  and  from  Salt  Fork*  near  the  Middle  Fork 
than  from  Homer  Park  and  up  the  stream  from  this  habitat.  The  shells 
from  the  Sangamon  River  at  Mahomet  were  much  less  subject  to  parasitism 
or  abnormalities  than  those  from  the  Big  Vermilion  River. 

Young  shells  of  ventricosa  were  common  only  in  Middle  Fork,  in  Salt 
Fork  near  Middle  Fork,  and  in  the  Sangamon  River  at  Mahomet.  No 
young  shells  were  collected  from  the  stream  above  the  dam  at  Homer  Park. 

Gravid  females  were  observed  on  September  26  in  the  Salt  Fork  near 
Middle  Fork  in  the  act  of  spawning.  The  shells  were  buried  in  the  sand, 
only  the  tips  of  the  siphons  showing  above  the  general  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  stream.  The  bright  yellow  siphon  fringes,  which  are  enlarged  during 
the  spawning  period,  were  observed  to  wave  about  with  graceful  undula- 
tory  motion.  The  movements  were  more  or  less  intermittent,  a  waving 
period  being  followed  by  a  resting  stage.  These  mussels  had  well  formed 
glochidia  and  were  evidently  discharging  the  embryos  from  the  marsupia. 
These  glochidia  are  of  the  bookless  type  and  develop  in  the  mouth  of  fish 
and  the  undulatory  motions  possibly  attract  these  fish  which  may  be  thus 
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more  easily  infected  with  the  glochidia,  as  suggested  by  Wilson  and  Clark 
(1912:13,  14).  This  undnlatory  motion  of  the  siphon  fringes  b  so  striking 
that  it  at  once  attracts  the  attention  of  an  observer^even  if  this  person  is 
not  interested  in  the  study  of  these  creatures.  Its  habit  of  burying  itself 
so  deeply  in  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  bottom  (four  to  seven  inches)  renders 
this  species  difficult  to  collect,  especially  if  the  sand  be  packed  rather  hard 
and  the  water  b  eighteen  or  more  inches  in  depth,  as  frequently  occurs. 
This  condition  was  found  in  several  of  the  Salt  Fork  habitats.  Gravid 
females  were  also  collected  from  other  localities  in  October. 

34.  LampsQis  mnltinidiata  (Lea). 

This  handsome  mussel  occurs  rarely  at  but  three  stations,  Homer  Park, 
near  Munde,  and  in  Middle  Fork.  It  is  common  in  the  Big  Vermilion 
below  Middle  Fork.  Tlie  specimens  from  the  Salt  Fork  Stations  are  all 
small  for  the  species,  being  not  over  half  the  size  of  individuals  from 
White  River,  near  Muncie,  Indiana,  and  the  hinge  teeth  are  much  weaker 
than  those  from  Indiana  streams.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  pseudo- 
cardinal  teeth  which  are  narrower  and  more  elongated  than  the  speci- 
mens examined  from  other  streams.  Individuals  from  Homer  Park 
are  brilliantly  rayed,  grass  green  on  a  yellowish  ground.  Middle  Fork 
specimens  are  not  as  brilliantly  rayed,  the  general  color  being  yellowish 
with  scanty  rays.  The  largest  specimens  collected  measure  as  follows, 
a  specimen  from  Muncie,  Indiana  also  being  included  for  comparison: 

Length,  34;  height,  22  mm.  Homer  Paik. 

"      43       "      31mm.  Middle  Foik.    Mak 

"      69       "      55  mm.  Big  Vennilioxi.    Female 

''85        "64  mm.  Munde,  Ind.    Female 

This  species  is  rare  in  Illinois  waters,  judging  by  the  few  records 
available.  These  indicate,  however,  a  wide  range  over  the  State,  from 
Cook  County  to  southern  Illinois  (Baker,  1906:64).  Ortmann  (1918:584, 
1920:309)  adopts  the  name  fasciola  of  Rafinesque  (1820)  for  this  species, 
stating  that  the  original  description  of  Rafinesque  is  definite  enough  to 
indicate  without  much  question  a  shell  of  the  midtiradiata  type.  If 
this  be  so,  .then  Lea's  very  appropriate  name  must  give  place  to  the 
one  used  at  an  earlier  date  by  Rafinesque.  The  species  has  not  been 
recorded  from  the  Sangamon  River. 

35.  LampsSis  anodontoides  (Lea).    Yellow  Sand  Shell. 

This  fine  shell,  which  is  usually  abundant  throughout  Illinois  waters, 
was  collected  at  only  three  stations  in  the  Big  Vermilion  River,  all  of 
which  were  below  the  dam  at  Homer  Park.  The  largest  and  finest  in- 
dividuals occur  at  Homer  Park  and  the  smallest  were  collected  in 
Middle  Fork.      Specimens  from  the  first  named    station  have  a  yel- 
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lowish  shell  with  little  or  no  indication  of  rays.  Middle  Fork  specimens 
include  yellowish  shells  without  rays,  as  well  as,  more  rarely,  individ- 
uals with  rather  bright,  wide  rays,  approaching  in  this  respect  the 
related  species  faUaciosa  of  Simpson.  The  largest  specimens  from  the 
two  localities  measure  as  follows: 


Length,  124;  hdgfat  57;  breadth  47  mm.    Mak,  Homer  Paik. 

90       "      41  "     53  mm.    Female,  Middle  Foik. 


<4 


The  nacre  is  tinted  with  pinkish  or  salmon  color.  Pearly  growths 
are  not  uncommon  in  specimens  from  the  Big  Vermilion.  These  are 
in  the  form  of  blisters  and  pin-head  pearls,  which  are  usually  confined 
to  the  margin  of  the  shell  between  the  pallial  line  and  the  external  margin 
of  the  valve.  One  individual  from  Homer  Park  had  the  entire  area  between 
the  pallial  line  and  the  ventral  margin  of  the  shell  abnormally  enlarged 
and  thickened,  due  possibly  to  the  presence  of  distomid  larvae  and  to  some 
extent  to  the  intrusion  of  small  amounts  of  soil  between  the  mantle  and 
the  animal  (Z 11147 A).  Specimens  from  Middle  Fork  are,  as  a  rule, 
free  from  pearls  and  abnormal  growths.  Gravid  females  were  found  on 
September  26  in  Middle  Fork,  and  on  July  30  in  Salt  Fork  at  Homer 
Park.  AnodanUndes  has  not  been  recorded  from  the  Sangamon  River  at 
Mahomet  or  in  the  other  places  examined. 

The  early  writers,  Say,  Conrad,  and  others,  have  identified  this  species 
with  theEUiptio  teres  of  Rafinesque  (1820)  and  if  the  shell  is  dearly  identi- 
fiable from  the  description  of  Rafinesque  the  familiar  name  of  Lea  must 
become  a  s3aionym. 

36.  Tmndlla  (PQea)  perplexa  ranjiana  (Lea). 

Four  specimens  of  this  race  of  perplexa  are  in  the  naiad  collection 
of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  University  of  Illinois,  collected 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Hinkley,  in  the  Big  Vermilion  River  at  Danville.  Three 
are  females  and  one  is  a  male.  They  are  much  smaller  than  specimens 
from  Florence,  Alabama,  where  the  species  attains  its  greatest  develop- 
ment. The  male  and  largest  female  shell  measure  acs  follows,  corre- 
sponding measurements  being  also  given  for  tfhe  Alabama  shells. 

Length,  41 ;  height,  29;  breadth,  22  mm.  Danville,  male,  Z3770. 

"44        "34         "      20  mm.  DanviUe,  female,  Z3770. 

"      55       "      43  "      32  mm.  Alabama  male,  Z3947. 

"      73       "      53         "      35  mm.  Alabama  female,  Z3947. 

As  no  specimens  of  TrunciUa  were  found  in  the  Big  Vermilion  or  its 
tributaries  as  far  down  as  Middle  Fork,  which  is  but  a  few  miles  west 
of  Danville,  this  species  evidently  does  not  inhabit  the  stream  above  the 
locality  from  which  Hinkley  collected  his  shells.  TrunciUa  perplexa 
as  well  as  its  variety  rangiana  is  known  in  Illinois  only  from  the  Ohio 
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and  Wabash  rivers.  The  small  size  of  the  Danville  specimens  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  of  their  inhabiting  the  upper  part  of  their  distributional 
range,  in  a  rather  small  river.  Rafinesque's  name  larulosa  has  been 
used  by  Conrad,  Agassiz,  Reeve,  and  Ortmann  for  TrunciUa  perplexa 
and  if  the  original  description  is  clear  enough  to  reasonably  fix  the  shell 
as  Lea's  perplexa  this  form  will  stand  as  TrunciUa  torulosa  rangiana 
(Lea).  Neither  perplexa  or  rangiatui  are  known  from  the  Sangamon  River. 

FAMILY  SPHAEKUDAE 

37.  Sphaerinm  striatiiittm  (Lamarck).    Variety. 

This  finger-nail  dam  occurs  abundantly  only  in  the  ditch  north  of 
Urbana.  It  also  occurred  infrequently  in  Spoon  River,  and  near  the 
iron  bridge  in  Salt  Fork  north  of  Sidney.  Dead  specimens  were 
found  at  bench  mark  655  and  below  the  Homer  Park  dam. 

Sterki  remarks  of  this  form  ''possibly  a  form  of  slriatinum  Lam; 
apparently  the  same  as  a  Sphaerium  from  Iowa  and  other  places  which  for 
many  years  has  been  left  unnamed,  except  in  manuscript.  It  still  seems 
impossible  to  say  where  the  limits  of  slriatinum  are."  The  writer  fully 
agrees  with  Dr.  Sterki  regarding  the  variation  in  this  common  species. 
This  variety  appears  quite  dbtinct  from  the  ordinary  specimens  of  the 
species  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Sterki  will  give  it  a  name.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  form  occurs  commonly  only  in  the  drainage  ditch  above 
Urbana  and  was  not  found  in  any  numbers  below  this  place.  A  Sphaerium 
identified  as  striatinum  by  Zetek  some  years  ago,  occurring  in  Crystal  Lake, 
was  doubtless  this  form. 

38.  Sphaerinm  staminenm  (Conrad). 

This  small  mussel  is  abundant  at  several  places  in  Salt  Fork  above 
Sidney.  It  occurs  only  infrequently  at  two  other  places.  Reported  by 
Zetek  from  Crystal  Lake.  Some  of  the  shells  are  typical  but  others  are 
similar  to  strailinum  and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  some  specimens  from  that 
species.  At  the  station  called  bench  mark  655  a  form  of  this  species 
occurs  that  is  somewhat  like  the  variety  forbesi  Baker,  described  from 
Mason  County,  Illinois. 

39.  Sphaerinm  soUdidam  (Prime). 

An  abundant  species  in  the  Spoon  River  and  in  the  Salt  Fork  above 
Sidney.  Occurs  rarely  at  other  places.  Reported  by  Zetek  from  Crystal 
Lake.    On  the  whole  this  species  is  quite  uniform  in  characters. 

40.  Sphaerinm  species. 

A  Sphaerium  occurs  abundantly  in  Salt  Fork  below  the  Homer  Park 
dam  which  is  thought  by  Sterki  to  be  possibly  a  new  species.  It  is  related  to 
solidulum  but  is  larger  and  more  robust  (mus.  no.  Z11383).    It  lives  in 
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shallow  water  on  a  more  or  less  rocky  bottom  a  short  distance  below 
the  dam. 

41.  Mosenlinm  transTersimi  (Say). 

This  fragile  finger-nail  clam  is  apparently  rare  in  Salt  Fork  and  its 
tributaries,  occurring  only  in  Salt  Fork  near  Sidney.  It  has  been  reported 
from  Crystal  Lake  by  Zetek.    The  specimens  are  typical. 

42.  Mvsenlinm  troncatom  Linsley. 

This  very  small  clam  was  foimd  only  in  the  old  river  bed  near  the 
cemetery  north  of  Urbana.    Here  it  is  common  and  typical. 

43.  Mvsenliiuii  partnmeinm  (Say). 

Reported  by  Zetek  from  Crystal  Lake.    It  has  not  been  found  recently. 

44.  Pisidinm  compressum  Prime. 

This  small  dam  occurs  in  abundance  only  at  the  iron  bridge  north  of 
Sidney.  A  few  specimens  were  found  below  the  natural  dam  in  Salt  Fork. 
The  individuals  are  quite  typical. 

45.  Pisidiiim  kirUandi  Sterki. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  foumd  at  the  iron  bridge  north 
of  Sidney.    It  is  apparently  very  rare. 

46.  Pisidinm  sirfendidvlDiii  Sterki. 

A  few  specimens  of  this  tiny  species  were  found  in  the  Salt  Fork  near 
Muncie.    The  individuals  are  young  and  not  quite  typical. 

The  distribution  of  the  Sphaeriidae  in  Salt  Fork  is  interesting  and 
significant  in  connection  with  the  sewage  pollution  of  the  stream.  It 
will  be  noted  that  no  Sphaeriidae  were  found  in  the  Salt  Fork  between  the 
Urbana  ditch  and  the  station  called  natural  dam,  14  miles  below  Urbana. 
These  mussels  are  characteristic  mud  dwellers  and  their  absence  from  the 
intervening  territory  in  the  stream  is  striking  evidence  of  the  unfavorable 
conditions  on  the  bottom.  They  were  not  found  in  abundance  abQve 
bench  mark  655.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  Sphaerium  appears,  living, 
before  Pbidium  and  is  also  found  in  abundance  higher  up  the  stream. 
This  may  mean  that  Sphaerium  is  better  able  to  withstand  these  adverse 
conditions  than  Pisidium,  which  is  more  of  a  mud  dweller.  Pisidium  is 
much  less  common  everywhere  in  the  stream  and  but  one  species  occurs 
abundantly  at  one  place  (Table  IV). 

FAMILY  PLEU&pCERIDAE 

47.  Pleorocera  elevatiim  (Say). 

This  long-spired  snail  is  rare  or  wanting  in  most  parts  of  the  Big 
Vermilion  River.  Two  white,  weathered  specimens  of  this  species  were 
found  below  the  natural  dam  in  Salt  Fork.    They  may  have  been  washed 
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from  a  post-glacial  fossil  deposit.  None  were  found  either  alive  or  dead 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Big  Vermilion  ezaminedy  excepting  the  two  speci- 
mens mentioned  above. 

In  the  Sangamon  River,  at  Mahomet,  tkwUum  is  very  abundant  on  a 
sandy  bottom  in  water  a  foot  in  depth  (low  water  period).  The  speci- 
mens are  large  (maximum  length  35  mm.)  and  vary  in  color  from  light  yel- 
lowish to  black  or  dark  chestnut  with  a  light  zone  below  the  suture.  The 
characteristic  peripheral  keel  is  developed  on  the  majority  of  specimens 
and  ascends  the  spire  just  above  the  suture.  In  a  few  individuals  this  keel 
is  absent  and  the  body  whorl  is  rounded.  Many  intermediate  forms  occur 
connecting  these  rounded  shells  with  the  more  distinctly  keeled  forms. 
Usually  there  are  from  one  to  six  spiral  ridges  on  the  base  of  the  shell  extend- 
ing longitudinally  parallel  with  the  peripheral  keel.  The  strongly  carinate 
whorls  of  the  young  shell  are  six  io  number  and  these  lose  their  sharpness 
more  or  less  abruptly  on  the  seventh  whorl.  No  individuals  were  seen  in 
which  the  protoconch  or  nucleus  of  the  first  whorl  was  preserved.  Young 
and  half-grown  specimens  have  two  brown  bands  on  the  spire  whorls  and 
four  bands  on  the  body  whorl  and  base  of  the  shell.  This  species  also  occurs 
in  the  Sangamon  at  White  Heath,  and  it  has  been  found  in  several  Pleisto- 
cene deposits  near  Mahomet,  the  white  shells  of  the  fossils  being  washed 
out  of  the  bank  by  periods  of  high  water. 

48.  Goniobasis  Uvescens  Menke. 

This  river  snail  occurred  in  but  four  places  in  Salt  Fork.  It  was 
infrequent  at  bench  mark  655  and  abimdant  just  below  the  dam  at  Homer 
Park  and  near  Muncie.  It  is  abundant  in  the  big  Vermilion  below  Middle 
Fork.  It  has  been  identified  by  local  nattiralists  as  Goniobasis  pulcheUa 
Anthony  and  has  been  reported  as  this  species  by  other  students  as  from  the 
Big  Vermilion  River  (Baker,  1906:98).  Specimens  were  sent  to  Mr.  Calvin 
Goodrich,  who  is  making  a  study  of  this  family,  and  were  identified  as 
livescens,  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Goodrich  that  they  are  livescens  rather 
than  pulcheUa.  Young  and  immature  specimens  are  banded  VikitGoniobasis 
depygis  Say. 

Goniobasis  semicarinaia  Say  is  reported  from  the  Big  Vermilion  River 
by  Marsh  (Baker,  1906:98)  but  no  specimens  have  been  seen  from  this 
stream.  The  species  may  live  in  the  river  below  Danville  or  the  citation 
may  be  based  on  long-spired  livescens. 

PAMILY  AMMICOLIDAE 

49.  Pomatiopsis  lapidaria  (Say). 

This  tiny  snail  is  abundant  in  small,  cold  streams  flowing  into  the 
Sangamon  River.  At  one  locality,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below 
Mahomet,  it  was  extremely  abundant  in  a  small  brook  about  two  feet 
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wide  and  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  depth.  The  bottom  was  of  mud  and 
fine  sand.  The  largest  specimen  measures  7  mm.  in  length.  This  spe- 
cies was  not  collected  from  streams  flowing  into  the  Big  Vermilion  River. 

50.  Amnicola  limosa  (Say). 

This  common  Amnicola  occurred  at  three  stations,  only  two  of  these 
yielding  living  specimens.  At  the  station  above  the  iron  bridge  north  of 
Sidney,  the  shells  were  secured  by  sweeping  the  vegetation  bordering  the 
shore  with  the  Walker  dredge.  The  limosa  from  the  Salt  Fork  are  rather 
corpulent  but  are  not  as  globular  as  the  variety  known  as  porata  (Say).  It 
is  noteworthy  that  this  species  (and  in  fact  the  genus)  should  be  found  only 
in  a  stretch  of  the  stream  three  miles  in  length,  from  16  to  19  miles  below 
Urbana.  None  were  seen  below  the  dam.  Individuals  were  rare  and 
difficult  to  find.  Near  the  cement  bridge  east  of  Sidney,  dead  shells 
occurred  among  water  plants  (Nymphaea  advena)  but  no  living  specimens 
could  be  found.  Limosa  was  not  collected  at  the  stations  in  the  San- 
gamon River. 

51.  Amnicola  (Cinciiuiatia)  cincinnatiensis  (Anthony). 

This  Amnicola  occurred  rarely,  but  living,  at  but  two  stations  in  the 
Salt  Fork,  16  and  17  miles  below  Urbana.  The  largest  and  only  adult 
individual  collected  measures  6  mm.  in  length.  Several  half-grown  shells 
were  found.  About  two  years  ago  Mr.  James  Zetek  found  cincinnatiensis 
near  St.  Joseph.  A  careful  search  of  this  region,  both  in  the  Salt  Fork 
and  in  the  small  streams  flowing  into  Salt  Fork,  failed  to  produce  a  single 
specimen  of  this  species.  During  the  intervening  ten  years  the  species 
appears  to  have  died  out,  either  from  the  effect  of  sewage  pollution  or 
from  some  other  unknown  cause. 

FAMILY  VIVIPARIOAE 

52.  Campelonui  rafmn  (Haldeman). 

The  Campelomas  of  the  Big  Vermilion  all  appear  to  be  referable  to 
Haldeman's  rufum.  The  shell  is  more  or  less  pinkish,  especially  on 
the  spire.  One  specimen  from  the  iron  bridge  north  of  Sidney  resembles 
Haldeman's  figure  1  on  plate  3  of  the  Monograph,  which  is  the  type 
of  rufum.  Specimens  from  Homer  Park,  below  the  dam,  are  strongly 
suggestive  of  integrum  (Say),  many  of  the  individual  shells  being  like 
Binney's  figure  96  which  represents  Say's  integrum.  With  these  are 
short-spired  shells  recalling  the  obesum  of  Lewis  as  figured  by  Binney 
(figure  95).  These  are  not  quite  like  the  figures  of  Lewis  (1875,  pi.  23, 
figs.  4-5)  which  are  rather  broader.  Variation  in  rufum  seems  to  parallel 
that  of  integrum  in  the  length  of  the  spire.  Typical  integrum  has  a  white 
aperture  and  a  bright  green  shell  devoid  of  the  peculiar  pink  tint  of  rufum. 
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The  rufum  from  Homer  Park  have  the  spire  whorls  more  or  less  gibbous, 
strongly  shouldered,  the  first  three  whorls  seeming  to  be  telescoped  into 
the  later  whorls.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  integrum  obesum  as  sug- 
gested above.  Measurements  of  a  few  of  the  Homer  Park  specimens  are 
given  below  (Zl  1168): 

Length,  37;  breadth,  24;  aperture  length,  21;  breadth,  14  mm. 
"      33         "      22  "  "      19  "      13  mm. 

"      30         "      21  "  "      18         "      12  mm. 

To  this  and  other  lots  of  Campelomae  from  the  Big  Vermilion  River  the 
statement  of  Lewis  may  be  well  applied:  "These  and  many  other  forms  in 
my  collection,  all  part  of  a  series,  go  far  to  show  that  it  is  unsafe  to  attempt 
to  decide  the  limits  of  species  from  a  few  individuals"  (1875:337). 

The  distribution  of  this  species  in  Salt  Fork  is  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. Living  specimens,  small  and  few  in  number,  were  found  over  two 
miles  upstream  in  Spoon  River.  Dead,  mostly  old  and  bleached  shells, 
were  collected  at  nearly  all  stations  in  the  Salt  Fork,  but  living  shells  of 
rufum  were  not  seen  above  the  station  two  miles  north  of  Sidney.  Here 
only  one  living  specimen  could  be  found.  A  mile  farther  down  the  stream 
another  living  specimen  was  collected.  The  presence  of  so  many  dead 
shells  with  so  few  living  individuals  above  the  Homer  Park  dam  indicates 
clearly  an  unfavorable  environment.  There  are  many  normal  and  favor- 
able habitats  for  this  mollusk  in  this  stretch  of  nearly  twenty  miles  in  Salt 
Fork  and  the  unfavorable  agencies  must  be  wholly  those  contributed  by 
Man — the  disposal  of  sewage  and  other  wastes  by  means  of  this  stream. 
Below  Homer  Park  dam  the  species  is  abundant  and  as  fine  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  Rufum  is  rare  on  a  sand  and  gravel  bottom  and  abundant 
on  a  mud  bottom. 

The  Campelomae  from  the  Sangamon  River  at  Mahomet  are  also  refer- 
able to  rufum.  The  spire  is  longer  and  the  shell  narrower,  however,  than  in 
the  Salt  Fork  specimens,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  vary  toward  the 
obesum  form  of  shell.  The  interior  of  the  aperture  is  slightly  pinkish.  One 
specimen  from  Mahomet  has  a  very  heavy  shell  recalling  the  subsolidum 
of  Anthony,  a  common  species  in  most  parts  of  Illinois  but  absent  from 
either  of  the  rivers  under  consideration.  Reversed  individuals  are  rare, 
only  one  specimen  being  found  in  the  Sangamon  River,  a  mile  below 
Mahomet.    This  is  a  young  individual. 

The  air-breathing  snails,  belonging  to  the  genera  Physa,  Ferrissia, 
Planorbis,  and  Galba,  are  better  able  to  withstand  the  ill  effects  of  sew- 
age and  other  stream  pollution  than  are  their  relatives,  the  snails  and 
clams  that  take  their  oxygen  directly  from  the  water  (dissolved  oxygen). 
They  were  therefore  found  in  Salt  Fork  in  places  where  the  water  breathers 
were  entirely  wanting,  as  at  St.  Joseph  and  the  first  stations  below.  It  has 
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been  observed  in  other  places,  notably  in  the  Genesee  River,  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  where  sewage  pollution  was  at  one  time  very  severe,  that  these 
pulmonate  water  snails  were  the  last  to  succumb  to  the  toxic  influences 
of  pollution  and  they  have  been  known  to  live  in  water  that  was  filled 
with  putrescent  matter  and  also  in  water  strongly  impregnated  with  arsenic. 
When  these  snails  begin  to  disappear,  conditions  must  indeed  be  deplorable. 

FAMILY  ANCYLIDAE 

53.  Ferriasia  rividaiis  (Say).    River  Limpet. 

The  tiny  limpet^like  shell  known  as  Ancylus  (Ferrissia)  rivularis  was 
very  abundant  in  parts  of  Salt  Fork,  its  usual  habitat  being  the  inside  of 
empty  valves  of  the  naiades.  The  individuals  are  large  (6.4  mm.  in  length) 
and  fine  and  apparently  normal  in  form:  This  species  was  found  alive  at 
St.  Joseph  where  pollutional  conditions  are  bad,  and  was  also  abundant 
at  the  stations  lower  down  the  stream  where  living  mussels  or  pectinibran- 
chiate  snails  were  very  rare  or  absent.  Ancyli  were  not  observed  in  Spoon 
River,  in  Middle  Fork,  or  below  the  dam  at  Homer  Park.  Found  by  Mr. 
Zetek  in  the  Sangamon  River  at  White  Heath. 

54.  Feriiaaia  tardos  Say.    River  Limpet. 

This  Ancylus  is  in  the  author's  collection  from  White  Heath  and 
Monticello,  Sangamon  River,  and  from  the  Salt  Fork  near  Urbana,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Zetek  and  identified  by  Dr.  Bryant  Walker.  No  tardus 
were  collected  during  the  present  survey. 

55.  Gandlachia  meekiana  Stimpson. 

Specimens  of  this  characteristic  mollusk  are  in  the  author's  collection 
from  Crystal  Lake,  Urbana,  collected  by  Mr.  Zetek  in  August  1904,  and 
identified  by  Dr.  Walker.  None  were  seen  during  the  present  survey. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  MoUusca  of  Illinois  (Baker,  1906:  101,  102) 
Ancylus  (Ferrissia)  shimekii  Pilsbry  is  recorded  from  Salt  Fork,  Urbana, 
and  Ancylus  (Laevapex)  kirklandi  Walker  from.  Crystal  Lake,  Urbana. 
These  species  were  contained  in  the  collection  of  the  State  Laboratory 
of  Natural  History.  A  recent  examination  of  the  material  upon  which 
these  records  are  based  indicates  that  there  has  been  an  error  in  the  habitat 
given.  None  are  from  the  Salt  Fork  or  Crystal  Lake.  Ancylus  kirklandi, 
identified  by  Walker,  is  in  the  laboratory  collection  from  Havana,  Illinois 
River  (Nos.  13792, 13811,  24123)  and  Elizabethtown,  Illinois  (No.  24527). 
Ancylus  shimekii  (No.  24541)  is  in  a  bottle  with  Ancylus  rivularis,  both 
identified  by  Walker.  The  bottle  is  without  locality  and  no  record  was 
found  in  the  laboratory  catalogs  of  the  specimens  bearing  this  number. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  species  of  Ancylus  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  list  of  the  fauna  of  Salt  Fork. 
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FAMILY  PHYSIDAE 

56.  Physa  jyiiiia  Say.    Tadpole  SnaQ. 

This  snail  is  usually  abundant  wherever  found.  In  the  old  cut-offs 
of  the  Salt  Fork  above  Urba^,  as  well  as  in  the  ditch  north  of  Urbana, 
it  is  abundant  and  quite  typical  with  long,  slender  shell  and  spire,  the 
immature  individuals  with  a  short,  dome-shaped  spire.  Below  St.  Joseph, 
where  it  occurs  sparingly,  the  shell  is  broader  and  even  in  adult  specimens 
the  spire  is  more  or  less  dome-shaped.  Gyrina  is  more  common  above  than 
below  the  dam  at  Homer  Park.  The  species  is  more  characteristic  of  slow- 
moving,  pond-like  bodies  of  water  than  of  larger  streams.  It  occurs  also 
in  Stony  Creek  near  Muncie,  in  a  small  pond  near  Middle  Fork,  and  in 
the  Big  Vermilion  below  Middle  Fork. 

57.  Physa  crandaUi  Baker. 

Specimens  of  a  Physa  with  a  shouldered  whorls,  a  wide  body  whorl, 
the  shell  thick  and  heavy  for  the  genus  are  referred  to  crandaUi.  This 
mollusk  is  abundant  in  the  drainage  ditch  above  Urbana  associated  with 
gyrina.  None  were  found  in  the  cut  offs  of  the  old  stream  and  the  species 
probably  does  not  inhabit  the  pond-like  habitats  in  which  gyrina  is  usually 
found,  preferring  running  water.  The  specimens  referred  to  sayii  Tappan, 
from  Urbana  (Bake^,  1906:99)  are  abo  this  species.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
living  specimens  of  this  species  were  collected  at  St.  Joseph  where  polluted 
conditions  are  bad.  None  were  found  below  ilk  iron  bridge  one  mile 
north  of  Sidney,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Salt  Fork  below  this  point.  Charac- 
teristic specimens  were  collected  in  the  Big  Vermilion  below  Middle  Fork, 
on  a  stony  bottom  in  ri£3es. 

FAICLY  PLANORBIDAE 

58.  Planorbis  (HeGsoma)  trivolvis  Say.    Wheel  Snail. 

This  species  of  wheel  snail  is  apparently  not  common  in  Salt  Fork,  only 
scattering  specimens  being  found  along  the  stream.  It  occurred  more 
abundantly  in  a  small  stream,  dry  in  summer,  which  runs  through  low. 
swampy  ground  on  the  east  bank  of  Salt  Fork  south  of  the  interurban 
bridge  at  St.  Joseph.  Living  trivolvis  were  not  found  in  the  stream  above 
the  first  bridge  below  St.  Joseph,  twelve  miles  below  Urbana.  Even  this 
air-breathing  snail  seems  to  be  unable  to  live  in  any  abundance  in  the 
polluted  water  of  South  Fork. 

59.  Planorbis  (HeUsoma)  pseudotrivolyis  Baker. 

This  recently  described  wheel  snail  (Baker,  1920:123)  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  the  old  stream  bed  (cut-offs)  of  the  Salt  Fork  near  the  Woodlawn 
cemetery,  Urbana,  and  it  is  here  the  predominating  species  of  the  genus, 
true  trivolvis  being  rare.    The  differences  between  this  species  and  trivolvis 
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have  been  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  paper  referred  to  above.  Two  speci- 
menSy  one  living,  referable  to  this  species  were  found  in  Salt  Fork  about 
two  miles  below  St.  Joseph,  associated  with  typical  trivolvis. 

60.  Plaaorbis  (Hefisoma)  antrosus  Conrad. 

A  single,  small,  bleached  shell  of  this  species  was  found  near  the  cement 
bridge  northeast  of  Sidney.  It  may  have  been  washed  from  a  Pleistocene 
fossil  deposit  near  by.    None  were  collected  living. 

61.  Planorbis  (Gyraolna)  parvus  Say. 

This  small  species  was  found  in  limited  number  associated  with  Planar- 
his  trivohis  and  Galba  parva  in  the  low  ground  subject  to  spring  overflow 
south  of  the  interurban  bridge  at  St.  Joseph.  It  was  t3rpical  in  form  as 
compared  with  authentic  specimens  collected  near  Philadelphia  by  Dr. 
H.  A.  Pilsbry.   None  were  found  in  Salt  Fork  or  in  the  Sangamon  River. 

FAMILY  LYMNAEIDAE 

62.  Galba  parva  (Lea). 

This  tiny  pond  snail  was  found  at  but  one  place  in  the  Salt  Fork.  A 
dead  shell  was  obtained  at  the  iron  bridge,  a  mile  north  of  Sidney.  In 
the  low  ground  south  of  the  interurban  bridge  at  St.  Joseph  before  referred 
to,  parva  occurs  abundantly  in  the  bed  of  a  small  stream  which  has  water 
in  it  only  in  spring  and  early  summer.  On  the  Sangamon  River,  this  species 
was  noted  in  abundance  on  wet  mud  flats  bordering  the  margin  of  the 
stream.  This  locality  was  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  Mahomet. 
The  polluted  water  at  St.  Joseph  appears  to  have  little  effect  on  this  species 
or  the  other  pulmonifeious  mollusks  associated  with  it.  It  is  probable 
that  at  the  times  of  high  water  so  much  oxygen  is  mixed  with  the  upper 
layer  which  overflows  these  low  places  that  the  ill  effect  of  sewage  pollution, 
from  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  is  so  reduced  in  quantity  and  quality 
as  to  be  little  noticed  by  these  air-breathers. 

63.  Galba  hnmilis  modicella  (Say). 

This  is  usually  a  very  common  species  where  it  occurs  at  all.  It  is  rare, 
however,  in  the  Big  Vermilion,  scattered  specimens,  mostly  dead  shells, 
being  found  at  four  stations.  It  was  collected  living  in  the  drainage  ditch 
above  Urbana,  in  Crystal  Lake  (Zetek),  and  a  large  typical  individual  was 
found  alive  on  the  mud  bordering  the  stream  a  short  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  Spoon  River  in  Salt  Fork  west  of  St.  Joseph.  The  species  occurs 
sparingly  in  the  Sangamon  River  associated  with  Galba  parva  at  the  locality 
mentioned  under  that  species.  In  a  small  pond  in  the  gravel  pit  north  of 
the  interurban  tracks  west  of  the  Middle  Fork,  modicMa  occurs  living 
among  cat-tails  (Typha)  associated  with  Pkysa  gyrina. 
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64.  Galba  obrnssa  (Say). 

Obrussa  occurs  in  Stony  Creek  near  Muncie,  collected  by  Mr.  John  R. 
Malloch,  May  29, 1919.   The  specimens  are  typical  though  small. 

65.  Galba  caperata  (Say). 

This  species  occurs  abundantly  in  swampy  woodlands  bordering  the 
Salt  Fork  about  three  miles  north  of  Urbana,  the  ground  in  dry  weather 
being  almost  paved  with  the  dead  shells  of  this  snail.  Some  of  the  snails 
escape  the  dry  period  by  crawling  into  cracks  and  holes  and  there  hiber- 
nating. This  species  has  not  been  found  in  or  near  Salt  Fork  or  the  other 
tributaries  of  the  Big  Vermilion  River.  Because  of  its  preference  for  small, 
summer-diy  ponds  and  pools  this  Galba  will  not  be  found,  probably,  in  any 
part  of  the  streams  herein  considered. 
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POLLUTION  OF  SALT  FORK  BY  SEWAGE  AND 
MANUFACTURING  WASTES 

GENERAL  NATURE  OF  STREAM  POLLUTION 

Stream  pollution  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  main  divisions: 
contamination  by  organic  sewage  from  cities  and  towns  and  by  chemical 
wastes  from  factories  and  mines.  Both  are  inimical  to  life  but  the  latter 
is  especially  fatal  to  animal  life,  causing  wide  stretches  of  otherwise 
fertile  streams  to  become  veritable  deserts.  Organic  sewage,  in  a  crude 
or  highly  concentrated  form,  is  also  very  injurious,  effectually  eliminating 
most  forms  of  life  from  the  polluted  body  of  water. 

The  importance  and  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  stream  pollution  in 
its  effect  on  the  life  of  the  rivers  and  streams  into  which  the  contaminating 
material  is  discharged  has  not  until  very  recently  been  given  the  attention 
the  subject  demands.  The  diminishing  fish  supply,  and  in  many  places 
the  very  objectionable  physical  character  of  the  polluted  waters,  have 
caused  the  authorities  of  several  states  to  pass  laws  governing  the  discharge 
of  these  wastes  into  streams  and  the  establishment  of  penalties  for  dis- 
regarding  these  laws.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  led  in  the  fram- 
ing of  these  laws  and  other  states  are  following  the  good  example  set  by 
these  two  older  commonwealths,  where  the  conditions  seem  to  have  reached 
a  maximum  of  harmfulness  (see  Ward,  1918,  1919). 

During  recent  years  stream  pollution  has  enormously  increased  and  the 
problems  arising  from  this  condition  have  been  investigated  by  many 
biologists  and  sanitary  engineers.  The  former  have  studied  the  problem 
from  the  viewpoint  of  its  effect  on  the  useful  animal  life,  especially  fishes 
and  river  mussels,  and  this  phase  probably  bears  as  close  a  relation  to 
human  welfare  as  any  other.  Of  course,  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  the 
pollution  problem  is  of  paramount  importance  because  of  its  bearing  on 
such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever  which  may  be  caused  by  a  poUuted  water 
supply. 

Perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  chemical  pollution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
streams  of  western  Pennsylvania,  where  water  heavily  loaded  with  oil  or 
acid  water  from  coal  mines  is  permitted  to  flow  into  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  this  part  of  the  state.  Studies  by  Ortmann  (1909)  show  that  whole 
stretches  of  the  Allegheny,  Ohio,  and  Monongahela  rivers  have  been  made 
into  deserts,  as  far  as  the  animal  life  is  concerned,  by  the  large  amount  of 
poisonous  substances  discharged  into  these  streams  by  the  mines,  oil  indus- 
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tries,  and  chemical  and  other  factories  that  border  these  rivers.  In  the 
Susquehanna  River  the  same  condition  prevails  in  many  places  (Leighton, 
1904).  Such  pollution  causes  a  cbmplete  extermination  of  the  fauna 
(and  largely  of  the  flora)  and  leaves  the  streams  in  such  condition  that 
restocking  by  either  natural  or  artificial  means  is  practically  impossible. 

Pollution  by  sewage,  when  the  polluting  material  is  of  small  percentage 
as  compared  with  the  pure  water  of  the  stream  (as  200  to  1),  causes  little 
inconvenience  to  the  animal  life  and  is  doubtless  of  some  benefit  because  of 
the  additional  food  material  that  is  added  (Forbes  and  Richardson,  1919: 
146).  But  the  streams  seldom  remain  long  in  this  innoxious  condition,  the 
sewage  becoming  more  and  more  concentrated  until  the  whole  stream 
may  be  supersaturated  with  noxious  substances,  the  amount  of  oxygen  in 
saturation  reduced,  and  the  biota  finally  driven  out  or  killed. 

The  Illinois  River  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  effect  of 
sewage  pollution  on  the  life  of  a  stream.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  A. 
Forbes,  studies  of  this  river  have  been  carried  on  for  more  than  forty-two 
years  (since  1877)  and  a  mass  of  reliable  data  has  been  gathered.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  in  1890  produced  most  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  life  of  the  Illinois  river,  by  the  discharge  into  it  of  the 
sewage  of  Chicago  as  well  as  commercial  wastes  from  this  city  and  other 
places  along  the  river  (Forbes  and  Richardson,  1913,  1919).  The  effect 
of  this  sewage  pollution  has  been  to  cause  the  animal  life  to  be  almost 
excluded  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  river.  That  the  polluted  condition 
is  creeping  down  stream  is  shown  by  comparisons  of  collections  made  in 
1911  with  those  made  in  1918.  In  the  earlier  years  a  foul- water  fungus 
disappeared  from  the  river  near  Starved  Rock;  in  1918  it  was  found  at 
Henry  and  Lacon,  35  and  41  miles  farther  down  the  river  (Forbes  and 
Richardson,  1919:145).  At  the  present  time  (1919)  optimum  conditions 
and  a  normal  river  fauna  are  not  encoimtered  until  Peoria  is  reached,  a 
distance  of  about  120  miles  from  the  chief  source  of  pollution  at  Loclcport. 
Sewage  from  the  towns  and  cities  along  the  river  also  contribute  to  the 
general  septic  condition. 

A  striking  example  of  the  deadly  effect  of  sewage  pollution  on  the 
mussel  life  of  a  stream  is  given  by  Wilson  and  Clark  (1912:34)  in  their 
study  of  the  Kankakee  River  mussel  fauna.  "The  DesPlaines  River, 
which  joins  the  Kankakee  to  form  the  Illinois  River,  is  simply  an  immense 
sewer  bringing  down  the  Chicago  sewage.  Both  rivers,  but  especially  the 
DesPlaines,  are  full  of  the  characteristic  algae  and  other  vegetation  which 
grow  in  such  waters,  and  the  combination  of  a  copious  vegetation  with  the 
sewage  has  effectually  killed  off  all  the  mussels  in  the  vicinity.  Not  a 
single  living  specimen  could  be  found  in  either  river;  but  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  dead  shells  along  the  banks,  most  of  these  old  and  well  bleached, 
but  still  capable  of  identification."   This  statement,  of  course,  applies  only 
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to  the  lower  part  of  the  Kankakee  River  where  the  influence  of  the  polluted 
DesPlaines  has  worked  upstream  for  some  distance.  The  Kankakee  River 
for  the  most  part  is  a  highly  productive  stream  with  a  high  rate  of  dissolved 
oxygen,  in  fact,  the  water  is  supersaturated  with  this  life-giving  element. 

In  the  Maumee  River  (Wilson  and  Clark:1912,  26,  28)  shell  beds  were 
found  which  had  probably  been  killed  by  the  ref us(e  from  gas  works  near 
the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  rivers.  "Spots  of  tar  were 
found  on  dead  mussels  some  distance  below  this  point.  The  water  was 
covered  with  an  oily  scum  in  places  and  a  tarry  odor  was  perceptible  for 
several  miles  down  the  river."  Lower  down  the  river  the  mussels  were 
showing  the  effect  of  increased  pollution  of  the  river  by  sewage. 

The  pollution  is  worst  and  usually  the  most  deadly  to  animal  life  during 
periods  of  low  water  and  in  winter  when  the  amount  of  water  in  the  stream 
is  small  and  the  decomposing  organic  material  has  less  water  to  deprive 
of  its  dissolved  oxygen.  During  times  of  floods  the  putrescent  material 
is  also  carried  down  the  stream  for  many  miles  and  contaminates  areas  not 
previously  affected. 

While  all  clean-water  forms  of  animal  life  are  more  or  less  affected 
by  sewage  pollution,  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  abstracting 
dissolved  oxygen  from  the  water  and  rendering  it  unsuitable  for  aquatic 
life,  the  fish,  river  mussels  and  cra3rfish  are  particularly  affected,  most 
fish  being  especially  sensitive  to  contaminated  water.  Some  fish  (as  the 
brook  silversides,  Labidesthes  sicctdus)  are  notably  sensitive,  while  others 
(as  the  black  bullhead,  Ameiurus  melas)  will  endure  water  that  is  badly 
polluted  (Shelford,  1918:27;  Wells,  1918:562-567).  The  young  fiish  are 
relatively  more  sensitive  than  the  adult  fish.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  more 
resistant  species  of  fish  are  inhabitants  of  sluggish  bodies  of  water,  as  ponds 
and  shallow  lakes,  while  the  least  resistant  species  live  in  running  streams. 
It  seems  to  be  a  question  of  the  amo«nt  of  oxygen  necessary  for  the  well 
being  of  the  fish. 

The  ill  effect  of  sewage  pollution  is  most  marked  on  the  bottom  of 
bodies  of  water,  where  a  sludge  is  formed,  often  of  great  thickness  (as 
much  as  ten  feet  in  some  instances),  consisting  of  a  mass  of  soft,  black, 
sediment  with  a  high  content  of  organic  matter,  in  which  only  a  few 
organisms,  normally  inhabitants  of  polluted  streams,  can  live  (e.g.,  septic 
Protozoa  and  Rotifera,  foul- water  algae,  and  slime  worms,  Tubificidae). 
This  effect  on  the  bottom  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  phase  of  stream 
pollution  because  the  septic  condition  of  this  area  continues  in  operation 
long  after  the  original  source  of  contamination  ceases  to  operate.  This 
sludge  formation  renders  the  bottom  unfit  for  clean- water  life  upon  which 
many  fish  depend  for  food. 

The  effect  of  seivage  pollution  on  the  fish  population  of  the  upper  Illi- 
nois River  has  been  marked,  many  species,  such  as  catfishes,  red-horse. 
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bu£FalOy  and  sheepshead,  which  were  formerly  very  common  and  taken  in 
quantity  by  the  fishermen  several  years  ago,  are  now  either  wanting,  or 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  Other  fish,  not  bottom  feeders,  such  as 
sunfishes,  crappies,  and  the  basses,  are  reported  to  be  decreasing  in  recent 
years  as  polluted  conditions  are  creeping  down  the  river  (Forbes  and 
Richardson,  1913:544).  It  has  been  observed  that  fish  entering  a  polluted 
stream  from  a  clean-water  tributary  soon  die  if  unable  to  return  to  clean 
water.  The  fauna  of  a  polluted  stream  also  becomes  gradually  of  greater 
size  as  the  distance  from  the  source  of  pollution  increases.  This  has  been 
observed  by  Forbes  and  Richardson  in  the  Illinois  River,  by  Ortmann  in 
the  Allegheny  River,  and  by  the  author  in  the  Big  Vermilion  River. 
The  time  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  normal  biota  of  such  a  stream 
will  in  most  cases  be  of  long  duration  and  in  the  case  of  a  stream  polluted 
by  wastes  from  mines  and  chemical  manufacturies,  there  may  never  be  a 
return  to  the  original  condition. 

In  New  York  State,  the  Genesee  River,  at  Rochester,  has  a£Forded  a 
striking  example  of  stream  pollution,  of  the  effect  of  this  pollution  on  cer- 
tain animal  life  in  the  river,  and  of  the  return  of  this  life  when  the  amount 
of  pollution  has  been  largely  reduced.  This  stream  has  been  under  observa* 
tion  by  the  writer  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years  (1892  to  1919)  and 
collections  of  the  molluscan  life  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  both 
before  the  period  of  maximum  pollution  and  since  that  time.  The  portion 
of  the  river  studied  lies  below  the  lower  falls  north  of  the  city,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  outfall  of  several  tnmk  sewers,  the  sewage 
being  discharged  into  the  river  in  a  crude  condition.  Refuse  and  other 
waste  matter,  both  liquid  and  solid,  also  enter  the  stream  from  gas  works, 
tanneries,  and  manufacturing  plants  above  the  lower  falls. 

Collections  made  in  1892,  before  pollution  became  notably  apparent, 
included  nine  species  of  gastropod  mollusks,  three  being  water  breathers 
and  six  air  breathers.    These  species  included : 

Musadium  trtmsversum  Physa  sayii 

Musculium  pariumeium  Pkysa  oneida 

Bytkmia  tefUacuUUa  Galba  caiascopium 

Planorbis  trivolvis  Galba  caperata 
Pkysa  gyrina 

Individuals  were  notably  abundant,  thickly  covering  the  rocks  and 
the  shore.  In  1897,  it  was  observed  that  the  sewage  was  increasing  in 
volume  and  pollution  was  becoming  more  noticable,  the  water  appearing 
like  very  heavy,  greasy  dish  water.  The  river  was  visited  and  examined 
at  short  intervals  from  1898  to  1919.  Each  year  it  was  noted  that  pollu- 
tion was  rapidly  increasing.  In  1907,  the  water-breathing  mollusks, 
Musculium  and  Bythinia,  had  succumbed  and  none  could  be  found. 
The  air-breathers,  Galba,  Planorbis,  and  Physa,  still  held  out,  though 
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reduced  in  number  of  individuals.  An  examination  made  in  1910  failed 
to  discover  a  single  living  mollusk  of  any  species.  Apparently  the  water 
had  reached  such  a  state  of  concentrated  pollution  that  even  the  air-breath- 
ing moUu^kSy  which  normally  come  to  the  surface  to  take  free  air,  could 
not  adapt  themselves  to  this  unfavorable  environment  and  were  either 
killed  or  compelled  to  migrate  down  the  river  to  a  point  where  pollution 
was  less  deadly.  During  the  following  years,  1910  to  1913,  the  river  was 
visited  but  no  mollusks  were  found. 

During  the  summer  of  1912,  G.  C.  Whipple,  made  a  study  of  the  effect 
of  the  sewage  pollution  on  certain  animal  and  vegetal  life  in  the  Genesee 
River  (Fisher,  1913:179-200).  This  study  was  made  when  pollution  was 
at  its  maTJmum  and  during  the  period  when  molluscan  life  had  disappeared 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  The  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  lower  river, 
below  the  trunk  line  sewer,  in  July  and  August,  when  the  temperature 
was  high  and  the  water  low,  varied  from  5  to  41  per  cent  of  saturation. 
The  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  almost  always  contained  less  oxygen 
than  that  at  the  surface.  On  one  day  in  August,  the  percentage  of  satu- 
ration in  a  distance  of  three  miles  did  not  exceed  5  per  cent  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  which  has  a  depth  of  about  twenty- 
six  feet.  The  number  of  bacteria  per  cc  for  this  period  was  1,650,000  near 
the  source  of  pollution  and  but  67,000  per  cc  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
where  the  influence  of  the  pure  water  from  Lake  Ontario  increased  the 
amount  of  dissolved  oxygen. 

In  1917,  a  large  part  of  the  city  sewage  was  diverted  to  a  disposal 
plant  situated  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Here  an  average  of  32 
million  gallons  of  sewage  are  treated  daily  and  the  treated  sewage  is  dis- 
charged into  Lake  Ontario  in  deep  water  at  some  distance  from  shore. 
It  is  at  once  apparent  that  when  this  large  amount  of  sewage  was  discharged 
into  the  Genesee  River  in  a  crude  condition,  it  could  not  but  render  the 
water  totally  unfit  for  animal  life  and  a  menace  even  to  the  inhabitants 
who  visited  the  beautiful  parks  bordering  both  sides  of  the  lower  Genesee 
River. 

The  result  of  the  diminution  in  the  amount  and  character  o(  the  sewage 
discharged  into  the  river  has  been  that  the  molluscan  fauna,  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  aquatic  animal  life,  have  returned  and  are  rapidly  taking 
possession  of  the  favorable  environments  which  were  in  use  previous 
to  the  maximum  period  of  pollution.  Collections  made  in  September, 
1919,  contained  six  species,  two  being  water-breathers  and  four  air- 
breathers. 

MuscuHum  transTersum  Planorbis  irivohis 

Bytkima  teniaculala  Physa  iniegra 

Galba  catascopium  Pkysa  oneida 
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It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  returned  species,  one  is  different  (Physa  iniegra), 
while  four  are  missing,  Galbc  caperala^  Physa  gyrina^  Physa  sayii^  and 
MuscuUum  pariumeium.  It  frequently  happens  that  when  a  fiiuna  returns 
to  a  habitat  from  which  it  has  been  driven  by  unfavorable  conditions,  it 
is  made  up  of  a  different  aggregation  of  species  (see  Ortmann,  1909,  for 
additional  notes  on  this  subject). 

The  Genesee  River  is  a  striking  example  of  the  history  of  a  polluted 
stream  and  its  effect  on  one  group  of  animal  life.  Previous  to  the  stage 
of  greatest  pollution  there  is  a  varied  fauna  of  mollusks  very  numerous  in 
individuals.  In  the  course  of  eleven  y^ars  the  gill-bearing  species  are 
forced  out  and  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years  all  molluscan  life  ceases  to 
live  in  ibis  part  of  the  river.  Seven  years  later  the  greater  amount  of 
sewage  is  diverted  to  another  outlet.  Two  yeairs  after  this  change  the  mol- 
lusks have  returned  in  as  great  numbers  as  before  the  maximum  stage  of 
pollution.  The  significance  of  all  this  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  early  return  of 
this  life  and  strikingly  indicates  that  streams  may  become  restocked  with 
life  in  a  short  period  after  pollution  has  ceased  to  be  of  an  unfavorable 
character,  provided,  of  course,  the  bottom  of  the  stream  has  not  been 
made  permanently  untenable  by  the  deposition  of  poisonous  substances 
that  cannot  be  washed  away  by  ordinary  river  currents.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  large  fall  of  water,  some  60  feet  in  height,  immediately  above 
the  sewage  outlet,  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  the  return  of  these  favorable 
conditions. 

No  additional  data  are  at  hand  indicating  the  changes  in  a  polluted 
stream  after  septic  conditions  have  ceased  or  become  greatly  modified. 
It  is  probable  that  similar  beneficial  results  would  be  obtained  in  other 
streams  if  the  sewage  was  diverted  or  treated  to  remove  the  large  amount 
of  oigai^c  matter.  In  the  case  of  a  stream  like  the  Salt  Fork,  the  septic 
condition  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  it  would 
probably  not  require  a  very  long  time  to  reduce  the  septic  conditions  if 
the  sewage  from  Urbana  and  Champaign  were  properly  treated.  While 
the  putrescible  matter  at  present  covers  everything,  in  some  places  to  a 
considerable  depth,  the  high  water  during  the  spring  would  in  several 
seasons  remove  a  large  part  of  this  material,  and  if  no  additional  matter 
was  permitted  to  flow  into  the  stream,  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  would 
enable  nature  to  bring  the  stream  back  to  a  normal,  healthy  condition, 
and  make  it  a  place  to  seek  for  recreation  instead  of  a  place  to  avoid  on 
account  of  its  filth,  as  at  present. 

SEWAGE  POLLUTION  IK  THE  SALT  PORK 

The  sewage  and  other  wastes  of  the  Twin  Cities  of  Urbana  and  Cham- 
paign are  discharged  into  the  waters  of  the  Salt  Fork  by  separate  systems, 
that  of  Urbana  emptying  into  the  Boneyard  near  the  Big  Four  shops,  while 
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the  sewer  outlet  of  the  Champaign  system  is  situated  on  the  Salt  Fork 
about  a  mile  below  th^e  Urbana  outlet-  There  are  two  systems  for  each 
city,  one  for  domestic  wastes  and  the  other  for  the  care  of  storm  water, 
the  sanitary  sewage.  Septic  tanks  were  installed  with  the  systems,  about 
the  year  1894,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  putrescible  matter,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  sewage  receives  little  treatment  and  practically  enters  the 
Salt  Fork  in  a  crude  condition.*  The  population  in  1914  was  estimated  to 
be  13,750  for  Champaign,  and  9,252  for  Urbana,  or  a  total  population  of 
about  23,000  for  the  Twin  Cities.  At  the  present  time,  1920,  six  years  later, 
the  increase  has  probably  brought  the  total  up  to  nearly  30,000.  The 
sewage  system,  therefore,  provides  disposal  for  this  population,  and  is  all 
discluureed  into  the  waters  of  the  Salt  Fork.  It  is  estiipated  by  G.  C.  Haber- 
meyer,  that  the  total  flow  of  sewage  from  the  Urbana  plant  is  about  500,000 
gallons  per  day  and  from  the  Champaign  plant  about  1,000,000  gallons 
per  day.** 

The  flow  of  the  Salt  Fork  below  the  Champaign  sewage  disposal  plant 
is  3,000,000  gallons  per  day.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  sewage  forms 
one-half  of  the  total  water  flowing  down  the  Salt  Fork.  These  data  were 
taken  in  October,  when  the  stream  was  low,  and  may  be  a  trifle  too  high 
for  those  periods  when  there  is  a  rise  of  water  following  a  period  of  rainy 
weather.  During  a  greater  part  of  the  year,  however,  the  water  is  low  and 
these  figures  will  be  approximately  correct.  The  fresh  water  added  to 
the  sewage  is  derived  from  the  stream  north  of  Urbana  which  contributes 
250,000  gallons  per  day,  and  the  Boneyard,  which  adds  1,500,000  gallons 
per  day,  about  two-thirds  being  clear  water.  "In  October,  1917,  the 
flow  in  the  Boneyard  below  the  Urbana  tank  was  about  one-third  sewage 
and  probably  contained  considerable  other  waste  and  sewage  discharged 
above  the  Urbana  sewage  outlet.  The  flow  in  Salt  Fork  below  the  Cham- 
paign sewer  outlet  was  probably  one-half  sewage." 

H.  E.  Babbitt,***  thus  describes  the  condition  at  the  Champaign  dispo- 
sal plant  at  this  date.  ''The  appearance  of  the  efliuent  from  the  Champaign 
septic  tank  is  that  of  fresh  sewage,  having  the  typical  color  of  sewage,  and 
carrying  fecal  matter  and  paper.  The  appearance  of  the  Salt  Fork  at  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  sewage  from  the  tank  is  good.    It  is  about  twenty 

*  New  septic  tanks  have  been  installed  at  the  Champaign  sewage  disposal  plant  on  Salt 
Folk  and  aportion  of  the  sewage  is  well  treated  before  it  enters  the  canal. 

**  Data  for  the  sewage  conditions,  stream  flow,  chemical  analyses,  etc., of  the  Salt  Fork  are 
taken  from  an  unpublished  report  of  G.  C.  Habeimcyer  (assisted  by  S.  D.  Kiikpatrick,  assis- 
tant chemist,  and  J.  F.  Schcllbach,  engineer)  made  for  the  State  Water  Survey  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Registration  and  Education,  of  Illinois,  and  here  used  by  pennission  of  the 
late  Chief  of  the  Division,  Dr.  Edward  Bartow. 

***  From  unpublished  Report  on  the  Champaign-Urbana  Waterworks  System,  prepared 
June  23, 1914.    Extracts  here  published  by  pennission  of  Edward  Bartow. 
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feet  wide,  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  clear,  colorles9,  and  odorless. 
The  stage  of  water  at  the  time  of  inspection  was  low.  No  septic  action 
was  present  except  in  the  open  ditch  through  which  the  sewage  flows  from 
the  tank  into  the  stream.  There  is  a  large  sludge  bank  in  the  stream 
immediately  below  the  outlet  and  a  most  obnoxious  odor/'  Effluent  from 
the  Urbana  tank  appeared  as  typical  fresh  sewage,  but  was  not  representa- 
tive of  the  ordinary  effluent  as  the  tank  had  been  cleaned  only  the  day 
previous  to  the  visit  (page  9). 

The  stream  known  under  the  name  of  the  "Boneyard"  carries  both 
waste  and  sewage.  This  stream  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length  and 
rises  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  the  City  of  Cham- 
paign. The  stream  flows  southward  to  near  Third  and  Green  streets, 
where  it  abruptly  turns  eastward,  emptying  into  the  Salt  Fork  near  the 
Big  Four  shops  in  Urbana.  This  stream  has  a  drainage  area  of  about  eight 
and  a  half  square  miles.  Sewage  enters  the  Boneyard  near  Goodwin 
Avenue  and  at  the  old  high  school  on  Stoughten  Street,  Urbana.  Water 
bearing  wastes,  presumably  from  business  houses  near  by,  enters  the  stream 
north  of  Main  Street.  The  banks  close  to  the  water  line  near  Main  Street 
culvert  are  slimy  and  green  (data  from  G.  C.  Habermeyer,  1918). 

The  Boneyard  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations  of  water  level,  due  to  the 
severe  storms  of  spring  and  summer  when  heavy  rains  occur.  At  such  times 
a  rise  of  three  or  four  feet  in  a  few  hours  is  not  unusual  and  the  waters 
overflow  all  adjacent  low  land.  At  one  time  (reported  very  bad  in  1915) 
chemical  wastes  in  the  form  of  oil  and  tar  were  discharged  into  the  stream 
from  the  gas  works  of  the  Champaign  Street  Railway,  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  situated  at  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  Hill  streets.  Champaign, 
east  of  the  Illinois  Central  tracks.  The  oil  at  one  period  extended  the 
entire  length  of  the  Boneyard,  covering  lawns,  when  the  water  was  high, 
with  an  unsightly  layer  of  heavy  oil.  The  shores  and  bottom  of  the  stream 
in  many  places  were  covered  with  tar,  which  has  not  subsequently  been 
removed  and  also  cannot  be  removed  by  the  natural  flow  of  water,  but  must 
be  artificially  taken  from  the  stream  bed.* 

The  oil  discharged  from  the  gas  works,  as  well  as  from  some  other 
points  along  the  Boneyard,  is  absolutely  inimical  to  any  life  in  the  stream. 
The  tar,  if  carried  down  stream,  finally  settles  to  the  bottom  and  unless 
artificially  removed,  will  remain  there  and  render  the  stream  unfit  for 
bottom  inhabiting  life  of  any  kind.  Fortunately,  such  pollution  is  confined 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  Bone3rard.  Waters  charged  with  sewage  may 
become  purified  in  a  year  or  two  after  pollution  ceases,  but  they  will  sel- 
dom or  never  recover  from  chemical  pollution  such  as  is  produced  by  tar 

*  From  Ralph  Hibcher,  Report  on  Contamination  of  the  Boneyard  in  Champaign  by 
Gas  House  Wastes  August  28, 1915.  Here  published  by  permission  of  Edward  Bartoiw. 
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and  similar  wastes.  Ortmann's  work  on  the  rivers  of  western  Pennsylvania 
dearly  indicate  the  baneful  results  of  such  pollution  (Ortmann,  1909). 

The  Boneyard  is  apparently  now  barren  of  all  clean  water  life.  Fre- 
quent examinations  made  during  1918  failed  to  supply  any  life  of  this 
character.  Fresh  water  pulmonate  mollusks,  and  Cambarus  and  other 
smaller  Crustacea  were  once  abundant,  but  appear  to  be  wanting  at  the 
present  time.  A  large  snapping  turtle  was  observed  in  the  Boneyard  near 
Lincoln  Avenue,  in  1918.  The  ditched  portion  of  Salt  Fork  above  Urbana, 
is  a  clean  water  stream,  filled  with  aquatic  life,  which  abruptly  terminates 
at  the  junction  of  this  stream  with  the  Boneyard,  with  its  load  of  sewage 
from  Urbana.  From  here  to  a  point  fourteen  miles  below  Urbana  not  a 
living  mussel  was  found,  and  no  air  breathing  snails  were  observed,  except 
in  one  instance,  believed  to  have  been  introduced  from  a  near-by  portion 
of  the  old  river  bed,  which  still  retains  clean  water  life,  above  St.  Joseph, 
a  distance  of  ten  miles  below  Urbana.  The  large  number  of  empty  valves 
and  paired  shells  of  the  river  mussels  below  St.  Joseph  indicate  an  environ- 
ment that  has  become,  more  or  less  recently,  inimical  to  these  creatures. 
Crayfish  were  also  absent  from  the  same  area. 

Habermeyer's  report  of  Salt  Fork,  October  1,  1917,  describes  condi- 
tions as  follows:  ''The  stream  below  the  Champaign  outlet  to  the  north 
line  of  section  10,  one  and  a  half  miles  below  the  outlet,  was  in  very  foul 
condition.  At  the  east  line  o(  section  11,  four  miles  below  the  Champaign 
sewer  outlet,  the  stream  appeared  to  be  quite  clear  and  there  was  no 
offensive  odor  noticeable.  At  the  outlet  of  the  west  branch  of  Salt  Fork, 
the  water  was  clearer  than  that  in  the  north  branch  (Spoon  River).  A 
resident  near  the  junction  of  the  two  btanches  stated  that  at  times  when 
the  creek  flow  increased,  foul  matter  was  washed  down  from  above  and 
there  was  considerable  odor  in  the  vicinity  for  a  day  or  two." 

The  dredging  of  a  new  channel  has  been  responsible  for  the  water 
being  clearer  at  times  in  Salt  Fork  than  in  Spoon  River,  providing  a  sand 
bottom  which  is  hard  and  resistant  and  has  not  yet  silted  up  to  any  degree. 
Spoon  River  has  a  mud  bottom  and  the  waters  are  turbid  a  large  part  of 
the  time.  In  a  photograph  of  the  Salt  Fork  taken  some  eight  miles  below 
Urbana  (two  miles  northwest  of  St.  Joseph),  the  water  was  so  clear  that 
the  ripple  marks  on  the  sandy  bottom  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  picture 
(Fig.  45)  yet  the  stream  at  this  point  was  totally  barren  of  clean  water 
life  and  the  water  was  laden  with  masses  of  decomposing  matter,  made  up 
of  foul  water  algae  and  Protozoa,  and  the  bottom  was  filled  with  slime 
worms  (Limnodrilus).  Below  the  junction  of  these  two  branches,  bottom 
conditions  are  still  very  bad,  and  clean  water  life  does  not  appear  for  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  as  has  already  been  shown. 

The  people  mentioned  in  the  report  were  interviewed  in  1918.  They 
reported  that  no  trouble  was  experienced  during  periods  of  low  water,  but 
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that  after  lains,  when  the  stream  rapidly  rose,  putresdble  matter  was 
washed  down  stream,  cast  on  shore,  and  the  odor  was  then  very  bad.  This 
lasted  until  the  water  subsided.  In  the  fall  of  1920,  the  same  people  were 
again  interviewed  and  conditions  were  reported  to  be  much  worse  than 
previously,  the  unusually  low  stage  of  the  water  causing  the  putresdble 
matter  to  decay  on  the  exposed  sand  bars  in  the  river,  from  which  some 
odor  was  noticed. 

Stream  measurements  of  the  velocity  of  the  current  were  made  by  the 
Water  Survey  at  several  points  along  the  Salt  Fork.  These  were  made  by 
Habermeyer  on  October  1,  1917,  when  the  water  was  low  in  the  stream. 
All  data  given  in  feet. 

Table  DC.   Mouih  ov  xhk  Bomzyasd 

Distance  from  east  bank 1                        2  3 

Depth  of  water 0.6                    0.7  0.4 

Flow  per  hour 4608                   4500  4320 

SaJt  Fork,  Four  Mfles  below  Chainpftigii  Sewer  Outlet 

Distance  from  bank 2.9              2.4               1.8  2.2 

Flowperhour 3888            4320            4212  2412 

These  measurements  indicate  a  very  slow  current,  from  about  one  half 
to  nearly  a  mile  an  hour.  At  high  water  the  rate  of  flow  is  undoubtedly 
several  times  as  ^reat.  This  slow  rate  of  flow  would  cause  much  of  the 
heavy  matter  in  the  sewage  to  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom  and  form 
sludge  banks,  and  this  has  occurred  at  many  places  below  both  the  Urbana 
and  Champaign  outlets.  High  water  and  more  rapid  current  probably 
moves  some  of  this  sludge  farther  down  stream,  also  carrying  the  fresh 
sewage  farther  down  at  such  times.  A  recent  examination  made  at  very 
low  water  indicates  that  this  has  been  the  case,  for  hundreds  of  bars  were 
observed  out  of  water,  each  covered  with  a  sludge  formation  of  greater 
or  less  size. 

Analyses  of  water  from  vari^ous  places  in  the  Salt  Fork  and  tributary 
streams  have  been  made  by  the  Water  Survey.  The  two  tables  that  fol- 
low, taken  from  Habermeyer's  report,  indicate  some  of  the  conditions  of 
the  upper  waters  of  Salt  Fork  (Tables  X  and  XI). 

In  Table  X  the  low  percentage  of  dissolved  oxygen  (saturation)  in 
the  ditched  stream  above  Lincoln  Avenue  is  noteworthy  as  compared  with 
the  larger  amount  at  Cunningham  Avenue.  At  both  localities,  however, 
the  water  is  relatively  pure,  there  being  little  or  no  pollution.  The  sample 
from  a  mile  and  a  quarter  below  the  champaign  outlet  is  striking  because 
of  the  total  absence  of  oxygen.  The  sudden  rise  in  saturation  at  four 
and  eight  miles  is  also  notable,  and  indicates  that  at  these  points  on  this 
date  little  decomposition  was  taking  place.  The  sample  from  Salt  Fork 
near  Spoon  River  shows  a  marked  fall  in  the  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen, 
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which  coincides  with  the  absence  of  mollusks  and  crayfish  from  this  part  of 
the  stream.  The  rise  of  the  oxygen  content  200  feet  upstream  in  Spoon 
River  shows  the  effect  of  the  cleaner  water,  and  this  also  coincides  with 
the  presence  of  clean  water  life  in  this  part  of  Spoon  River.  The  lower 
temperatures  were  probably  responsible  for  the  rise  in  oxygen  content  at 
the  stations  four  and  eight  miles  below  Urbana.  In  the  summer  months, 
during  low  water  and  high  temperature  conditions,  the  percentage  would 
probably  be  much  lower.  This  difference  was  noted  by  Forbes  and 
Richardson  in  their  study  of  the  Illinois  River.  The  percentages  of  dis- 
solved oxygen  are  relatively  higher  in  these  two  stations  of  the  Salt  Fork, 
four  and  eight  miles  from  the  source  of  pollution,  than  in  the  Illinois  River 
at  Starved  Rock,  Hennepin,  and  Chillicothe,  where  samples  taken  in  Octo- 
ber showed  smaller  percentages,  though  many  miles  from  the  chief  source 
of  pollution  at  Lockport  (Forbes  and  Richardson,  1913:565). 

The  rise  and  fall  in  the  number  of  bacteria  and  the  presence  of  many 
gas-forming  organisms  in  the  Salt  Fork  is  well  shown  in  the  table.  The 
sudden  rise  from  Cunningham  Avenue  to  the  point  one  and  a  quarter 
miles  below  the  Champaign  sewer  outlet  is  very  striking  and  indicates 
in  a  graphic  manner  the  difference  between  dean  water  and  that  heavily 
polluted  by  sewage  wastes.  The  high  number  200  feet  up  from  the  mouth 
of  Spoon  River  indicates  that  there  is  some  pollution  in  this  stream,  al- 
though not  far  above  this  point  living  mollusks  (Naiades)  were  found  in 
abundance. 

In  Table  XI,  the  relative  high  amounts  of  albuminoid  nitrogen,  as  well 
as  ammonia  nitrogen,  supplied  by  the  sewage  material,  in  contrast  with  the 
small  amounts  in  the  purer  water  of  the  stream,  are  strikingly  shown. 
All  of  these  agencies  are  inimical  to  clean  water  life,  especially  fish,  mussels, 
and  crayfish,  which  by  their  relative  abundance  or  absence,  indicate  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  its  fitness 
for  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  sewage  in  the  Salt  Fork  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  fol- 
lowing the  increase  in  population,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sewage  from 
Chic^o  in  the  Illinois  River,  the  polluted  condition  is  gradually  creeping 
down  the  stream  below  St.  Joseph,  changing  the  pure  water  inhabitants 
to  those  that  can  live  under  septic  conditions.  As  no  collections  were  made 
during  previous  years  from  the  stream  below  St.  Joseph  it  is  not  now  pos- 
sible to  make  comparisons  of  the  present  with  previous  conditions.  Such 
lists  as  have  been  available  have  not  indicated  precisely  the  location  from 
which  they  were  collected  (as  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Joseph,  which 
might  mean  in  the  Salt  Fork  or  in  Spoon  River)  and  they  cannot  be  used 
for  this  reason.  The  value  of  exact  local  lists  is  emphasized  in  studies  of  this 
kind,  showing  that  strictly  technical  (or  pure  science)  information  is  often 
of  the  greatest  value  in  the  study  of  economic  probems. 
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RECENT  EXAIONATIOK  OF  THE  POLLUTED  PORTION  OF  SALT  FORK 

Figures  21,  36  to  45 

During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  of  1919  and  1920  Salt  Fork  was 
carefully  examined  from  Urbana  to  St.  Joseph.  All  parts  of  the  stream 
were  searched  for  macroscopic  life  and  samples  of  the  bottom  and  of  the 
water  were  taken  for  microscopic  study,  to  determine  the  character  and 
abundance  of  the  foul-water  organisms  present.  Examinations  were  made 
during  the  months  of  May,  September,  October,  November,  and  December. 

During  the  spring  months  the  water  is  so  high  in  the  stream  that  collec- 
tions can  not  be  made  and  examination  of  the  water  is  difficult.  The 
great  volume  of  water,  laden  with  both  sewage  and  silt,  is  of  a  dark  lead 
color  and  polluted  conditions  are  not  apparent,  although  some  putrescent 
matter  was  observed  on  several  occasions.  In  the  fall  months  conditions 
are  much  more  favorable  for  critical  examination,  the  water  being  so  low 
that  one  may  wade  over  any  part  of  the  stream.  It  is  at  this  time,  which 
extends  from  July  through  the  fall  and  winter  to  the  rainy  period  in  March 
or  April,  that  the  polluted  conditions  are  very  apparent  and  the  most 
satisfactory  studies  can  be  made.  The  general  conditions  of  the  stream  at 
this  period  are  summarized  below. 

The  water  in  the  Boneyard  near  the  Big  Four  shops,  below  the  Urbana 
sewage  outlet  is  usually  shallow,  from  a  foot  or  less  to  two  feet  in  places. 
The  bottom  is  a  mass  of  sludge  with  putrescent  material  covering  all 
objects  in  the  water  and  floating  down  the  stream,  which  has  an  estimated 
flow  of  about  half  a  mile  an  hour.  Several  large  sludge  banks  are  exposed 
and  the  odor  is  usually  nauseating  (Fig.  39).  At  the  junction  of  the 
Boneyard  with  the  Salt  Fork  the  water  varies  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  depth,  there  are  several  sludge  banks  and  the  putrescent  matter  covers 
all  objects  and  lines  the  shores  to  a  height  of  several  feet,  indicating  former 
high  water  marks  (Fig.  36).  Samples  of  the  sludge  and  green  putrescent 
material  from  one  of  these  sludge  banks  were  examined  by  Professors 
Smith  and  Transeau  and  the  following  algae.  Protozoa  and  other  animals 
observed: 


Blue-green  algae 


Animals 


Pediastrum  simplex^  common. 
Senedesmus  abundanSf  rare. 
Phormidium  inundaium,  abundant. 

Diatoms 
Navicula  cryptocephalaf  common. 
Synedea  pulckella,  not  common. 


Paramoecium,  not  common. 
Euglena  genictdata,  very  abundant 
Limnodrilus  (sludge  wonn),  veiy  abun- 
dant 

Tubifez  (sludge  wonn),  one  specimen. 
Nematode  worms,  several. 


Ciliate  Protozoa  were  numerous,  including  Colpodium  and  a  few 
hypotrichous  and  peritrichous  species. 
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At  the  junction  of  the  Boneyard  with  the  Salt  Fork  the  waters  of  the 
two  streams  usually  formed  two  distinct  bands,  the  dear  water  of  the  latter 
on  the  left  or  north  bank  and  the  murky,  sewage-laden  water  of  the  Bone- 
yard  on  the  right  or  south  bank,  the  line  in  the  center  of  the  stream  dividing 
the  two  waters  being  clearly  marked.  (Fig.  21).  The  waters  of  these 
two  streams  do  not  fully  mingle  until  they  have  flowed  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards.  All  the  way  down  the  Salt  Fork,  however,  as  far 
as  the  first  bridge,  the  right  side  is  more  discolored  than  the  left  side, 
indicating  that  the  sewage-laden  waters  of  the  Boneyard  and  Champaign 
outlet  flow  mostly  on  this  side  of  the  stream. 

At  the  Champaign  sewage  outlet,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  Bone- 
yard, there  is  usually  a  good  flow  of  water  from  the  discharge  pipe  into  an 
open  ditch,  which  empties  into  the  Salt  Fork  a  short  distance  away.  At 
the  point  of  entrance  of  the  open  ditch,  the  chocolate-colored  water  of  the 
Champaign  sewage  is  clearly  marked  as  a  dark  band  extending  around  the 
upstream  end  of  a  large  sludge  bank,  similar  to  the  one  described  in  Haber- 
meyer's  report  in  1917  (Fig.  41).  Some  fecal  matter  is  generally  pre- 
sent. The  water  in  the  Salt  Fork  at  this  point  is  usually  less  than  a  foot 
deep  and  the  bottom  is  made  up  of  a  soft  sludge  which  covers  everything  in 
the  water.   The  odor  is  very  bad,  almost  nauseating. 

Below  the  Champaign  outlet  the  stream  is  in  very  foul  condition,  as 
noted  in  Habermeyer's  report.  From  the  outlet  to  the  first  bridge,  more 
than  a  mile  down  stream,  the  water  is  less  than  a  foot  deep,  in  most  places 
but  a  few  inches,  and  the  bottom  has  much  sludge,  and  putrescent  matter 
covers  every  object  in  the  water,  as  well  as  the  shores  and  all  objects  on  the 
shores  to  a  height  of  several  feet,  indicating  former  stream  levels.  Fecal 
matter,  in  dark  brown  masses,  as  well  as  partly  decomposed  organic  matter 
colored  green  by  the  presence  of  blue-green  algae  and  the  protozoan 
Euglena^  are  usually  floating  down  the  stream.  The  bottom  substratum 
is  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  over  this  sludge  banks  have  been  formed  of 
greater  or  less  thickness.  Bars  of  sand  and  gravel  occur  at  irregular  inter- 
vals and  are  covered  with  masses  of  putrescent  matter  forming  long,  alter- 
nating streaks  of  black  and  green.  An  oily  scum  resembling  petroleum 
covers  the  surface  in  many  places,  and  the  bottom,  when  disturbed,  emits 
an  oily  substance  which  spreads  over  the  surface  as  an  oily  scum.  This  may 
represent  some  gas  house  wastes  as  well  as  heavy  oil  from  other  places 
along  the  Boneyard.  The  odor  in  this  section  of  the  stream  is  almost  over- 
powering in  many  places,  being  distinctly  a  privy  smell.  In  one  place  the 
observer  was  compelled  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  stream,  the  odor  was 
so  strongly  nauseating.  In  places,  bubbles  of  gas  may  be  seen  to  break  at 
the  surface  from  submerged  sludge  banks. 

Samples  of  the  bottom  sludge  and  putrescent  matter  floating  in  the 
water  were  collected  just  above  the  bridge,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
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below  the  Champaign  outlet.  Algae  and  animal  life  were  noted,  but  not  as 
abundantly  as  in  the  sludge  bank  at  the  junction  of  the  Salt  Fork  and  Bone- 
yard  (Fig.  21). 

Animals  Blue-green  algae 

Euglena  geniculaiaf  very  few.  Fkormidium  i$mndaium,  abundant. 

Paramoecium,  one  specimen.  Diatoms 

Vorticella,  veiy  few.  Navkula  salinarum,  abundant. 

The  scarcity  of  microscopic  life  and  the  total  absence  of  clean-water 
life  is  paralleled  by  the  chemical  condition  of  the  water  at  this  station, 
where  the  examination  of  samples  showed  a  total  absence  of  dissolved 
oxygen  and  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  bacteria  and  gas-forming  organ- 
isms (see  Tables  X,  XI). 

From  the  first  iron  bridge  to  the  Brownfield  woods  bridge,  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  the  stream  is  very  shallow,  less  than  a  foot 
in  depth  on  the  average,  the  water  grayish  with  a  sloppy  appearance,  and 
the  odor  foul  in  places,  though  not  as  nauseating  as  below  the  first  bridge. 
Putrescent  masses  of  soft,  gra3rish-black  or  greenish  matter,  ranging  in  size 
from  a  penny  to  a  platter,  may  be  seen  floating  down  stream,  held  together 
by  algal  strands.  Brown  masses  observed  on  shore  resembled  human  ex- 
crement. The  oily  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  water  continues  and 
oily  ma  ier  ascends  when  the  bottom  is  disturbed. 

From  the  Brownfield  bridge  to  the  third  (farmer's)  bridge,  a  distance 
of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  above  this 
bridge  (Fig.  38).  Between  the  third  bridge  and  the  Cotton  woods  road 
bridge,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the  water  is  very  shallow,  scarcely 
exceeding  six-inches  in  depth,  with  gravel  or  sand  bottom.  Sludge  bars, 
of  sand  mixed  with  organic  matter,  are  frequent,  in  many  places  occup3dng 
more  than  half  the  width  of  the  stream,  the  channel,  a  few  inches  to  a  foot 
in  depth,  meandering  over  the  bottom  between  these  bars  (Fig.  40). 

These  bars  presented  a  striking  appearance,  the  stones  and  sand  being 
black  from  the  decomposing  organic  matter,  and  the  foul  water  algae 
being  arranged  in  long  streaks,  presenting  in  combination  a  striped  green 
and  black  design.  The  green  algae  is  here  very  abundant,  floating  in  the 
stream  or  covering  the  shores.  In  places  the  encrusting  material  on  the 
shore  margins  is  bright  yellow.  Everywhere  along  the  stream  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  bottom  is  black  from  the  decomposing  organic  matter, 
which  covers  all  objects  and  has  been  baked  hard  by  the  hot  summer's 
sun.  The  vegetation  bordering  the  shore  also  shows  the  effect  of  sewage 
action,  being  either  black  in  color  or  having  the  dried  pieces  of  polluted 
material  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  plants.  The  same  conditions 
preva^il  from  the  Cottonwoods  road  to  the  Ma3rview  road,  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles. 
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Collections  of  materials  made  just  below  the  third  farmer's  bridge,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  below  the  Champaign  outlet,  contained  the  following 
organisms: 

Blue-green  algae  Animals 


Piufrmidium  imsndahim,  abundant. 

Diatoms 
Navicuia  salinarum,  abundant. 


Flagellate  Proto^^a,  very  minute. 
Euglena  geniculata,  very  abundant. 
Many  in  stage  of  encystment 
Dineutes  assimiUSf  very  abundant. 
On  the  surface  of  the  water. 


Collections  at  the  Cottonwoods  bridge  (Fig.  42)  contained  a  larger 
variety  of  animal  life,  which  was  rather  meagerly  represented  above 
this  bridge.  This  place  is  on  the  east  line  of  section  11,  about  four  miles 
below  the  Champaign  outlet.    The  bottom  here  is  of  fine  sand  and  mud. 


Blue-green  algae 

inundaiumf  abundant. 
Diatoms 
Namcula  salinarum,  abundant 


Animals 

Eu^ma  gemculaSa,  very  abundant 
Rotifer,  illoricate,  one  specimen. 
Limnodrflus,  two  specimens. 
Dineutes  assimUiSf  a  few  wmmples. 


Mussel  shells  or  other  mollusks  were  entirely  absent  in  a  living  state 
and  their  shells  were  notably  rare.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below 
the  first  bridge  east  of  Urbana,  a  half  valve  of  Lampsilis  luUola  was  found 
on  a  sand  bar  (Fig.  37).  Near  the  Brownfield  woods  bridge  many  broken 
pieces  of  mussel  shells,  as  well  as  a  few  mutilated  half  valves,  were  ob- 
served. At  a  farmer's  bridge  half  a  mile  below  this  bridge  several  broken 
valves  of  Lampsilis  luteola  and  AnodotUa  grandis  were  collected,  (Fig. 
38)  and  from  this  point  down  stream  to  the  Cottonwoods  road  bridge 
detached  valves  or  broken  pieces  of  shell  were  more  or  less  common. 
From  observations  oi  this  and  other  part^  of  the  stream  it  seems  evident 
that  these  mutilated  shells  were  washed  from  the  spoil  banks  on  either  side 
or  from  the  bed  of  the  old  stream  channel  where  it  crosses  the  canal.  At  the 
junction  of  the  Boneyard  with  the  Salt  Fork  a  layer  of  these  shells  was 
observed  in  the  bank,  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  water  line  (the  water 
being  low),  in  a  position  that  indicated  the  old  bed  of  the  Salt  Fork  before 
the  canal  was  excavated.  High  water  would  wash  this  material  way  and 
provide  the  odd  valves  of  mussels  observed  in  different  parts  of  this  stream. 

Below  Mayview  road  bridge  the  conditions  are  much  the  same  as  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Cottonwoods  bridge.  The  bottom  is  of  sand  and 
gravel,  with  some  mud  bordering  the  shore.  The  water  is  (rom  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  in  depth,  the  channel  meandering  among  a  continuous 
series  of  sand  bars.  The  sand  is  ripple-marked  in  places  and  streaked 
with  bands  of  dark  green  algae,  with  yellowish  algae  in  spots.  The  surface 
of  the  flowing  portion  of  the  stream  is  thickly  covered  with  patches  of  dark 
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green  putrescent  matter^  measuring  in  size  from  a  peanut  to  a  dish  pan. 
Some  of  these  masses  are  brownish,  where  the  algae  and  Protozoa  have  not 
completely  taken  possession  of  them. 

A  large  amount  of  oily  scum  may  be  observed  on  the  surface  and 
when  disturbed  the  bottom  emits  quantities  of  oily  matter,  as  is  the  case 
higher  up  the  stream.  On  exposed  bars  and  along  shore  the  algae  and 
putrescent  matter  have  dried  and  caked,  forming  a  pavement-like  layer. 
The  water  is  clearer  here  than  in  the  portion  of  the  stream  previously 
examined,  but  no  clean  water  life  could  be  found;  mussels,  crayfish,  and 
insects  were  entirely  absent. 

Samples  of  the  bottom  from  the  stream  about  300  feet  east  of  the 
Ma3rview  road  bridge,  about  six  miles  below  the  Champaign  outlet  were 
examined.    The  following  life  was  present: 


Blue-green  algae 

Fediaslntm  simplex,  rare. 
PkonMium  immdatum,  commoiL 

Diatoms 
NariaUa  salinarum,  abundant 
FragUaria  capudna,  abundant 


Animals 

Ciliata,  minute,  abundant 

Colpodium,  several. 

E»glet$a  geniculata,  vtry  abundant 

Limnodrflus,  commoa. 

Nematode  woims,  minute,  abundant 


About  a  mile  and  a  half  below  this  locality  additional  samples  were 
taken  for  examination.  Conditions  are  similar  but  the  water  is  not  as 
clear,  holding  more  sediment  in  suspension. 


Blue-green  algae 

Pediastrum  simplex^  rare. 
Phonmdktm  inundatum,  abundant 

Diatoms 
FragUaria  capucina,  abundant 


Animals 

Ciliata,  minute,  abundant 
Paramoedum,  several. 
Euffena  gemcuUUa,  abundant 
Limnodrilus,  about  a  dozen. 
Nematode  woims,  minute,  many. 


At  the  last  north  and  south  farmer's  bridge,  the  canal  makes  a  wide 
sweep,  in  a  southeasterly  direction  (Fig.  43)  leaving  the  old  stream  bed 
to  the  west  of  the  new  channel,  in  the  form  of  an  'ox-bow'  almost  half 
a  mile  in  length,  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  forms  a  large 
elongated  pond,  that  drains  into  Salt  Fork  canal  by  means  of  a  small  outlet 
at  the  south  end  which  turns  abruptly  northeastward  as  it  empties  into  the 
canal.  At  the  time  examined,  the  bed  of  this  old  stream  was  almost  dry, 
following  a  period  of  very  dry  weather,  and  the  fauna  had  retired  to  several 
small,  shallow,  muddy  pools  which  remained  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
stream  bed.  An  examination  of  these  pools  disclosed  a  number  of  bull- 
heads (Ameiurus  melas),  many  dragonfly  larvae  (Libellula  pulckella)^ 
and  a  few  mollusks  {Planar bis  irivolvis,  Physa  gyrina,  and  Musculium 
transversum). 
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It  seems  evident  that  this  portion  of  the  old  stream  forms  a  reservoir 
from  which  certain  species  of  moUusks,  as  well  as  fish,  are  carried,  or  volun- 
tarily migrate,  through  the  outlet  into  Salt  Fork.  By  this  means  only 
can  the  presence  of  these  animals  in  the  polluted  water  be  accounted  for, 
because  none  have  been  seen  either  above  or  far  below  the  drain  from  the 
old  stream  channel.  The  specimens  of  Planorbis  trivolvisj  that  have  been 
observed  in  the  Salt  Fork  canal  below  the  east  and  west  road  bridge,  were 
probably  derived  from  this  source. 

Specimens  of  Planorbis  trivolvis  have  been  observed  in  the  Salt  Fork 
canal  which  probably  came  from  this  source.  Near  this  locality  a  school 
of  about  fifty  fingerling  bullheads  was  observed  on  May  29,  in  a  small 
part  of  the  stream  where  a  rather  deep  pool  had  developed.  They  were 
making  frantic  e£Forts  to  get  out  of  the  pool  but  the  surrounding  water 
was  too  shallow.  The  low  water  and  general  polluted  condition  of  the 
stream  evidently  provided  a  very  unfavorable  environment.  The  source 
from  which  these  fish  came  was  quite  likely  the  old  cut  o£F  portion  of  the 
original  Salt  Fork  from  which  place  they  had  been  carried  or  had  volun- 
tarily migrated,  when  the  water  was  higher  from  the  April  rains. 

From  the  east  and  west  road  bridge  (Fig.  45)  to  the  first  farmer's  bridge, 
a  dbtance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  the  conditions  are  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  portion  of  the  canal.  The  water  is  clear  but  no  living 
moUusks  or  other  animals  could  be  found.  A  half  valve  of  AncdatUa 
grandiSy  badly  weathered,  and  a  few  bleached  valves  of  Spkaerium  solidu- 
tem,  were  the  only  evidences  of  molluscan  life.  These  had  evidently  been 
washed  from  the  old  stream  bed  at  some  point  where  it  was  exposed  by 
erosion  in  the  canal  walls.  The  same  algae  as  previously  observed  was 
floating  down  the  stream  in  large  green  patches.  Samples  of  these  green 
particles  were  examined  by  Professor  Smith  and  found  to  contain  such 
animals  as  EugUna  geniculaUiy  Paramoecium,  and  numerous  ciliate  Pro- 
tozoa, mostly  inhabitants  of  polluted  water. 

From  the  next  farmer's  bridge  to  the  eastward  turn  of  the  stream  the 
bottom  conditions  were  also  similar,  except  that  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  covered  with  an  oily  scum.  Groups  of  greater  or  less  size  of  gyrinid 
beetles  (DineuUs  assimUis)  were  seen  at  different  places  down  stream  for 
a  mile  or  more.  A  single  empty  shell  of  Planorbis  trivolvis  was  observed 
on  the  shore  of  the  west  bank  below  this  bridge.  No  living  dams  were 
seen,  nor  any  mutilated  valves. 

From  the  eastward  turn  of  the  stream  to  the  mouth  of  Spoon  River, 
the  canal  is  in  bad  condition,  the  water  being  dirty  and  oily,  with  numer- 
ous bubbles  of  gas  rising  constantly  from  the  bottom,  which  also  gave  off 
quantities  of  oily  scum  when  disturbed  (Fig.  44).  The  water  is  shallow 
and  conditions  as  already  described  for  the  stream  higher  up.     Green 
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putrescent  matter  is  not  quite  as  abundant  as  higher  up  in  the  canal 
and  the  odor  is  not  as  bad. 

Samples  were  collected  from  a  point  about  a  mile  above  the  junction 
of  Salt  Fork  with  the  Spoon  River.  Organisms  were  fewer  in  both  species 
and  individuals. 


Blue-green  algae 

Pkormidmm  inufidolum^  common. 

Diatoms 
Synedea  pulckeila,  abundant. 
PragUana  capucina,  abundant. 


Animals 

Ciliata,  abundant. 
Eugfena  gemculaia. 
Limnodrilus,  a  few  individuals. 


Below  the  mouth  of  Spoon  River  conditions  are  also  bad.  Where  the 
current  is  strong,  sand  bars  have  been  formed  which  cover  the  black  mud 
beneath.  Everywhere,  except  in  the  channel  where  it  is  sandy,  the  bottom 
is  of  soft  mud,  eight  to  fifteen  inches  deep,  filled  with  ill-smelling  gasses. 
Sewage  conditions  here  are  bad,  the  water  having  a  foul  smell.  When 
wading  in  the  water,  the  disturbed  mud,  which  is  black  and  oozy,  con- 
stantly gives  off  bubbles  of  gasses  that  rise  to  the  surface  and  break.  This 
condition  is  uniform  for  the  entire  stretch  of  stream  bed  examined,  about 
a  third  of  a  mile,  from  near  the  mouth  of  Spoon  River  to  the  middle  of  the 
big  bend  above  St.  Joseph.  The  surface  of  the  water  is  usually  covered 
with  a  film  of  oil  resembling  petroleum. 

No  living  mussek  could  be  found  in  this  area.  A  single  valve  of  Am- 
hlema  undulata  was  seen  near  the  mouth  of  Spoon  River  which  was  prob- 
ably brought  to  its  resting  place  from  Spoon  River  during  a  period  of 
flood.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  no  mussels  or  gill-bearing  snaik  were 
observed  in  this  part  of  Salt  Fork,  several  species  of  fresh  water  pul- 
monates  were  seen  in  considerable  numbers,  indicating  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  pulmonates  are  able  to  live  in  water  which  is  totally 
unfit  for  mussels  and  gill-bearing  moUusks. 

Examples  of  the  bottom  sediments  and  green  masses  floating  in  the 
water  were  taken  from  the  stream  about  a  hundred  feet  below  the  mouth 
of  Spoon  River.  Algae  was  plentiful  and  included  Phormidium  inundatum^ 
a  blue-green  species,  in  abundance.  Two  species  of  diatoms,  Navicula 
saiinarum  and  Pragilaria  capucina,  were  also  present.  Of  animals,  Limno- 
drilus  was  well  represented,  but  Euglena  geniculata  was  not  common,  and 
ciliate  Protozoa  were  much  less  numerous  than  in  samples  taken  from 
stations  higher  up  in  the  stream.  Salt  Fork  here  shows  the  influence  of 
the  added  cleaner  water  from  Spoon  River. 

At  the  mouth  of  Spoon  River  a  bar  has  been  formed,  by  natural  or 
artificial  agencies,  which,  except  for  a  space  about  four  feet  wide,  holds 
back  the  waters  of  that  stream  (Fig.  16).  An  examination  was  made 
of  Spoon  River  about  400  feet  above  this  bar.    Here  five  species  of  mussels 
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were  found,  in  more  or  less  abundance^  and  insects  were  also  abundant. 
The  water  is,  low,  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  the  channel  in  the  fall  and  the 
bottom  is  very  muddy.  A  very  small  amount  of  green  algae  was  noted 
on  the  surface,  evidently  brought  up  from  Salt  Fork.  The  mussels  col- 
lected included  : 

Lasmigana  comfianata  LampsUis  luteola 

AmbUma  undulaSa  Eurynia  lienasa 

Canmculina  parva 

A  water  boatman  (Corixa,  near  burmeistert)  was  very  abundant, 
especially  in  the  nymph  stage,  as  were  also  numerous  gyrinid  beetles 
{Dineuies  assimUis),  Though  the  watisr  was  low,  men  were  observed 
fishing  for  bullheads  in  this  part  of  Spoon  River.  The  contrast  between 
this  stream,  with  its  abundance  of  clean  water  life,  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Salt  Fork,  which  is  utterly  devoid  of  clean  water  life,  strikingly  indicates 
the  harmful  effects  of  sewage  pollution  on  the  fauna  of  our  streams. 

Samples  of  the  green  matter  floating  on  the  water  of  the  Spoon  River 
were  examined  and  found  to  contain  Euglena  geniculaiay  common,  ciliate 
Protozoa,  many.  These  masses  seem  to  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
these  animals  and  low  plants,  of  which  three  species  were  noted:  Pkormi- 
dium  inundaium  alga;  Navicula  salinarum  and  FragUaria  capucina,  dia- 
toms.   A  single  pupa  of  Chironomus  decorus  was  found  at  this  place. 

For  a  distance  of  several  miles  below  St.  Joseph  unfavorable  conditions 
seem  to  prevail,  no  living  mussels  being  found  for  a  distance  of  over  four 
miles,  and  here  they  occur  rarely.  Living  mussels  are  not  found  in  any 
number  for  a  distance  of  over  five  miles  below  St.  Joseph.  These  animals 
are  not  abundant  in  species  and  individuals  until  a  dbtance  of  twenty  miles 
has  been  traversed  below  Urbana.  Conditions  for  a  distance  of  two  miles 
below  St.  Joseph  are  similar  to  those  described  for  the  area  just  below 
Spoon  River,  the  bottom  consisting  of  black  mud  from  which  bubbles  of 
ill-smelling  gas  rise  when  the  bottom  is  disturbed.  Below  this  point  condi- 
tions begin  to  improve,  though  very  gradually. 

That  conditions  along  the  polluted  portion  of  Salt  Fork  are  often,  if  not 
always,  highly  objectionable  was  evidenced  from  conversations  with  far- 
mers living  near  the  stream.  One  farmer,  who  had  built  a  small  house 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  stream,  stated -that  the  ' 'stench  was  at 
times  almost  unbearable"  and  that  people  living  half  a  mile  away  were 
strongly  conscious  of  the  odor.  This  was  about  five  miles  down  the 
stream  from  Urbana.  A  gentleman  driving  along  the  road  which  parallels 
the  Salt  Fork  east  of  Cottonwoods  road,  stated  that  the  odor  on  Septem- 
ber 10  was  very  obnoxious.  People  living  a  mile  south  and  north  of  the 
stream  do  not  suffer  from  these  odors. 
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SUMMASY   OF   SALT  FOKK   CONDITIONS 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  pages  that  the  sewage  and  other 
wastes  that  drain  into  the  Salt  Fork  from  the  Twin  Cities  have  driven  out 
or  killed  all  clean  water  life  from  the  junction  of  the  Boneyard  with  Salt 
Fork  to  a  point  about  four  miles  below  St.  Joseph,  or  fourteen  miles  below 
Urbana.  At  this  point  a  few  living  mussels  are  found  and  also  a  few  cray- 
fish. One  must  pass  down  the  stream  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  before 
encountering  a  normal  river  fauna,  comparable  to  that  found  in  Spoon 
River  at  a  point  less  than  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  that  stream  with 
Salt  Fork.  The  abundance  of  clean-water  life  in  Spoon  River  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  total  absence  of  this  kind  of  life  in  Salt  Fork,  which 
normally  would  have,  in  suitable  habitats,  a  similar  fauna  in  the  bairoi 
stretch  of  ten  miles  between  the  two  localities  compared.  No  better 
example  is  known  of  the  total  annihilation  of  a  fauna  from  so  great  a  dis- 
tance as  the  result  of  polluted  conditions. 

Foul  water  algae  and  Protozoa,  as  well  as  some  other  animal  life  (slime 
worms)  characteristic  of  polluted  water,  are  abundant  in  that  portion  of 
the  stream  devoid  of  clean  water  life.  The  same  relative  conditions  were 
observed  by  Forbes  and  Richardson  in  their  study  of  the  Illinois  River. 

Fish,  especially  young  fish,  have  been  made  an  index  to  the  degree  of 
pollution  of  streams.  It  would  seem  from  observations  made  during  the 
course  of  the  present  study,  as  well  as  from  other  occasions  and  in  other 
places,  that  bottom-inhabiting  animals,  such  as  river  mussels  and  cray- 
fish, provide  a  better  index  for  this  purpose.  Fish  are  able  to  migrate 
easily  and  swiftly  from  an  unfavorable  to  a  more  favorable  environment, 
but  these  more  sedentary  animals,  especially  the  musseb,  cannot  change 
their  environment  so  easily  and  must  either  adapt  themselves  to  the  more 
unfavorable  conditions  or  pei^sh.  For  example,  young  bullheads  were 
observed  in  Salt  Fork  about  three  miles  above  St.  Joseph  in  the  spring 
when  the  water  was  comparatively  high.  But  no  mussels  or  crayfish 
have  been  seen  within  five  miles  of  this  point.  This  indicates  clearly 
that  fish  are  more  flexible  in  this  matter  than  the  mussels  and  crayfish, 
which  are  not  as  mobile.  Ortmann  (1909:93-94)  believes  that  crayfish  are 
slightly  more  resistant  than  mussels  to  polluted  conditions,  and  as  scaven- 
gers (they  have  been  observed  eating  dead  mussels)  they  could  natiirally 
withstand  a  limited  degree  of  unfavorable  environment.  Observations 
made  on  the  Salt  Fork,  however,  indicate  that  the  two  groups  appear  at 
about  the  same  time. 

Forbes  and  Richardson  (1913:498)  distinguish  three  stages  of  impurity 
of  streams,  which  may  apply  equally  well  to  either  the  stream  itself  or  to 
the  organisms  living  in  the  stream.  These  terms  are  "given  in  the  order 
of  diminishing  impurity,  namely,  (1)  septic  or  saprobic,  (2)  polluted  or 
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poUutional,  and  (3)  contaminated  or  contaminate;  and  to  these  we  will 
add  'dean-water'  to  indicate  the  conditions  and  organisms  substantiaUy 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  natural,  uncontaminated  stream." 

Judging  Salt  Fork  by  these  standards  of  impurity,  we  would  say  that 
from  the  Urbana  sewage  outlet  to  the  first  bridge  below  the  Champaign 
sewer  outlet,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  the  stream  is  in  a  septic  condi- 
tion. From  this  point  to  about  two  miles  below  St.  Joseph  it  is  polluted. 
From  this  region  to  Homer  Park,  below  the  dam,  it  is  contaminated. 
Below  the  dam  there  is  probably  some  contamination  at  times,  but  the 
fauna  is  a  clean  water  one  and  the  stream  would  be  classed  as  a  clean  water 
stream,  being  unmodified  by  sewage  conditions.  The  lower  part  of  Salt 
Fork  near  Middle  Fork,  and  Middle  Fork  and  the  Big  Vermilion  as  far  as 
Danville  are  clean- water  streams  with  a  large  and  varied  fauna  of  mussels, 
crayfish,  and  insect  larvae.  Below  Danville  there  is  sewage  pollution,  and 
conditions  are  again  unfavorable. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  mussel  fauna  of  the  Big  Vermilion  River  consists  of  at  least  35 
species  and  varieties.  Ten  species  of  small  pelecypods  and  IS  species 
of  gastropods  also  occur,  making  a  total  molluscan  fauna  of  60  species 
and  varieties  occurring  in  a  distance  of  upwards  of  50  miles.  The  mus&el 
fauna  of  this  stream  compares  well  with  that  of  two  other  Illinois  streams 
of  comparable  size,  the  Sangamon,  150  miles  long,  with  25  species,  and  the 
Kankakee,  300  miles  long,  with  48  species.  The  total  length  of  the  Big 
Vermilion  River  is  90  miles,  with  35  species.  Seventeen  species  of  Naiades 
occur  in  the  Big  Vermilion  River  that  have  not  been  found  in  the  Sangamon 
River,  while  five  species  have  been  collected  from  the  Sangamon  that  have 
not  yet  been  detected  in  the  Big  Vermilion.  The  former  stream  belongs 
to  the  Mississippi  drainage  while  the  latter  is  a  part  of  the  Wabash  drain- 
age. 

In  the  Big  Vermilion  it  was  noted  that  there  was  a  progressive  increase 
in  number  of  species  as  the  distance  down  stream  increased,  the  head- 
waters containing  but  few  species,  which  are  usually  smaller  than  the 
same  species  from  lower  down  in  the  stream.  It  was  also  observed  that 
the  headwater  inhabitants,  as  well  as  many  naiads  farther  down  the  stream, 
were  more  compressed  and  of  greater  comparative  length*  than  the  same 
species  as  it  occurred  in  the  larger  part  of  the  river. 

The  dam  at  Homer  Park,  27  miles  below  Urbana,  appears  to  form  a 
barrier  between  the  fauna  above  and  below  this  obstruction.  Above  the 
dam,  19  species  occur,  while  below  the  dam,  33  species  have  been  observed. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  immediately  above  the  dam  the  largest  number  of 
species  found  at  one  habitat  was  14,  while  below  the  dam,  at  Homer 
Park,  28  species  have  been  collected.  It  is  probable  that  the  fall  of  water 
over  the  dam  aerates  the  stream  and  provides  an  especially  favorable 
environment  for  the  mussels. 

UNFAVORABLE   INFLUENCES 

Sewage  pollution  has  killed  all  clean  water  life  for  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles  below  Urbana  and  has  made  the  stream  an  unfavorable  environ- 
ment for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Below  this  point  the  fauna  is  normal 
and  is  not  affected  by  sewage  conditions.  In  the  desert  area  between  St. 
Joseph  and  Urbana,  slime  worms  and  septic  Protozoa  were  observed 
among  the  animals  and  foul  water  algae  among  the  plants.  A  few  beetles, 
breathing  free  air,  were  observed  in  the  stream  near  St.  Joseph  and  for 
some  distance  above  this  locality.    Many  of  the  old  pond-like  bodies  of 
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water  left  on  either  side  of  the  new  drainage  ditch  are  inhabited  by 
clean  water  animals  that  occasionally  get  into  the  ditch  during  periods 
of  high  water.  Fish,  moUusks,  and  insects  have  been  observed  which 
doubtless  came  from  this  source. 

PARASITES  AND  PATHOLOGIC  AGENCIES 

As  a  rule,  parasites,  either  distomids  or  Unionicola  (Atax)  were  rare 
in  the  naiads  collected  in  the  Big  Vermilion  and  Sangamon  rivers.  Some 
of  the  Anodontas  had  marginal  cists  of  distomids  and  many  shells  of  this 
genus  were  discolored  from  this  cause.  Clark  and  Wilson  (1912:61),  in 
their  study  of  the  Maumee  River  fauna,  observed  distomids  in  various 
mussels  which  were  believed  to  be  the  distomids  described  by  Osbom  and 
Kelly.  The  affected  mussels  were  AcUnonaias  ligametUina,  Obavaria 
circulus,  EUiptio  gibbosus,  LampsUis  vetUricosa,  Amblema  undulata^  Las- 
migona  cosMa  (thought  to  be  the  distomid  of  Kelly),  and  AncdotUa 
grandis  (thought  to  be  the  distomid  of  Osbom).  It  is  probable  that  these 
flat-worms  also  infest  many  of  the  mussels  of  the  rivers  investigated,  but 
they  were  not  observed  in  the  specimens  collected.  Cotylaspis  insignis 
and  forms  of  Unionicola  were  also  found  by  Clark  and  Wilson,  but  these 
parasites  were  not  seen  in  the  mussels  examined  from  the  area  under  con- 
sideration. 

Pearls,  usually  of  small  size,  were  frequently  seen  attached  to  the 
shells  of  mussels,  and  many  pearly  growths  cause  by  injuries  were  ako 
observed.  A  large  round  pearl  was  found  in  a  shell  of  Anodonta  grandis 
gigatUea  from  Crystal  Lake,  which  measured  almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  (5  mm.)-  It  has  been  suggested  that  many  of  these  pearls  and 
pearly  growths  attached  to  the  mussels  may  have  been  caused  by  parasites, 
such  as  the  distomids  before  mentioned.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  round 
pearls  found  in  the  animal  tissues  of  the  mussels. 

Crippled  shells,  those  individuals  have  abnormal  valves,  were  not  com- 
mon in  either  of  the  rivers  examined.  Mud  was  found  to  cause  trouble  in 
many  cases,  getting  in  between  the  mantle  and  the  shell  below  the  pallial 
line  and  causing  large  blisters. 

ECONOiaC  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  shells  known  as  river  mussels  or  Naiades  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pearl  buttons.  As  this  industry,  the  making  of  pearl  buttons,  has 
reached  large  proportions  it  is  imperative  that  the  raw  material  be  con- 
served for  the  maintenance  of  the  industry.  The  continued  fishing  of  the 
mussel  beds  in  the  larger  rivers  has  greatly  depleted  the  amount  of  avail- 
able raw  material — the  mussel  beds — ,  and  the  whole  industry,  shell  collect- 
ing and  button  making,  is  threatened  with  disaster  if  means  are  not  found  to 
restock  the  depleted  beds  (see  Coker,  1919:44).  The  United  States  Bureau 
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of  Fisheries  has  conducted  many  interesting  experiments  on  the  propaga- 
tion of  mussels  by  the  artificial  infection  of  fish  with  mussel  glochidia  and 
the  means  and  methods  for  restocking  these  deaned-out  areas  are  at  hand. 
It  only  remains  for  proper  laws  to  be  passed  and  enforced,  by  the  states  or 
federal  government,  or  both,  regulating  the  time  and  place  in  which  shelling 
operations  may  be  carried  on.  Reasonable  time  must  be  given,  at  least 
three  years,  for  the  recovery  of  a  depleted  mussel  bed. 

In  this  connection  it  would  seem  that  the  mussel  fauna  of  such  a  stream 
as  the  Big  Vermilion  River  might  form  a  reservoir  from  which  the  depleted 
beds  farther  down  the  stream  might  be  restocked  by  fish  which  had  been 
infected  with  glochidia  from  the  commercial  species  living  in  the  smaller 
stream.  The  Big  Vermilion  contains  eleven  species  that  are  used  for 
cutting  button  blanks  and  are  considered  valuable  for  this  purpose  by  the 
button  manufacturers.    These  are: 

Amblema  utidulata    Blue  point 
LampsUis  luleoia    Fat  mucket 
LampsUis  anod&nlaides    YcUow  aand-sliell 
LampsUis  veniricasa    Pocket-book 
TrUogoma  Uiberctdala    Buckhom 
Quadruia  puslulasa    Warty-back 
Quadruia  lackrymosa    Maple-leaf 
Actmonaias  Uf/amenUna    Mucket 
Fusamaia  rMgmoas    Wabash  pig>toe 
Lasmigana  complanaia    White  hed-^)litter 
Lasmigpna  cosUUa    Fluted  Bbell 

Several  of  the  smaller  shells  are  also  used  when  shells  are  scarce,  as 
LampsUis  compressa,  Quadruia  metanenraj  Obawtria  circuluSf  and  StropkUus 
edenlulus.  In  the  Sangamon  River  about  the  same  number  of  species  suit- 
able for  the  button  industry  occur  and  these  are  usually  of  fine  quality. 

In  their  survey  of  the  mussel  faima  of  the  Kankakee  basin,  Wilson  and 
Clark  (1912:35)  recognize  the  value  of  these  smaller  streams,  with  a  fauna 
too  small  in  individuals  to  be  used  by  the  shell  fishermen,  but  containing 
many  of  the  essential  species  from  which  good  button  blanks  may  be  cut. 
These  authors  say:  ''The  most  valuable  species  are  all  good  breedeis 
throughout  the  basin.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  shells  they  produce  and  the  good  railroad  facilities  everywhere 
available,  makes  this  basin  one  of  the  best  yet  examined  for  the  supply 
of  glochidia  to  be  used  in  artificial  mussel  propagation."  This  statement 
might  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  the  Big  Vermilion,  which  may 
sometime  be  needed  for  a  reservoir  from  which  to  propagate  the  mussels 
in  the  larger  rivers. 

Whether  all  of  the  fishes  which  have  proved  the  most  satisfactory  hosts 
for  glochidia  are  abundant  here  is  not  known,  but  as  young  of  nearly  all  the 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fig.  3.  Old  stream  bed  of  Salt  Fork  in  Busey  woods,  north  of  Crystal  Lake,  Uibana. 
Original  habitat  for  Planorhis  pseudoirivolvis.  Station  3. 

Fio.  4.  Junction  of  Middle  Fork  with  Salt  Fork  to  fonn  the  Big  Vennilion  River.  Look- 
ing south  from  road  bridge  crossing  Middle  Fork.  September  26, 1920. 

Fig.  5.  Middle  Foik  a  fourth  of  a  mile  above  junction  with  Salt  Fork.  Bed  of  river 
exposed  in  foreground.  Station  29.  September  26, 1920. 
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PLATE  III 
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JEXPLANATION  OF  PIATE 
Fio.6.    Spoon  Rhrer^teven-tMitlii  of  a  mile  abofve  Salt  Folk.  Statioii  10.    Septonber 

28,  ma. 

Fio.  7.    Spoon  River,  iiflte  below  bridge,  nme  loadity  ••  Fig.  6. 
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JEXPLANATION  OF  PIATE 

Fm.6.    Spoon  Rhrer,teven-tMitlii  of  a  mile  abofveStlt  Folk.  Statioii  10.    Septamber 
28,  1918. 

Fio.  7.    Spoon  River»  Eiflte  bdow  bridge,  nine  loadity  ••  Fig.  6. 
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PLATE  IV 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fig.  8.   Bench  mark  655,  Salt  Foii,  above  road  bridge.  Station  17.  Sqitembcr  13, 1918. 
Fig.  9.   Salt  Fork  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Sidney,  looking  north,  the  Champaign 
moraine  on  the  left,  a  flood  plain  on  the  right.  Stati(ml8.  September  13, 1918. 
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PLATE  V 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

FialO.    Iron  bridge  one  mile  north  of  SidnQr.  Statioiil9.  Angoit  2(S,  19ia 
Fio.  11.    Cttnent  bridge  noftfaeast  of  Sidney.   Note  laife  aiea  of  water  lily,  Ifyiv- 
pkaea  Qd90tta.    Station  20,  Auguit  2(S,  1918. 
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PLATE  VI 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fig.  12.    Salt  Fork  three  and  a  half  mfles  above  Homer  Park,  SUtion  23.    October  1^ 
1918. 

Fig.  13.    Salt  Fork.  Deep  pool  below  dam  and  rapids.  Professor  Smith's  field  laboratoijr  ] 

during  a  period  of  twenty  years.    Station  25.   November  4, 1920.  I 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLAT1B 

Fio.  14.  Dam  in  Stlt  Foik  at  Homer  Paik.  The  dam  is  just  bdow  the  intenubu 
bridge  and  is  five  feet  hi|^  November  4, 1920. 

Fio.  15.  Salt  Foik  below  dam  at  Homer  Paric.  Shallov  water  and  rocky  bottom.  No- 
vember 4, 1920.    Part  of  Statkm  25. 
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PLATE  VIII 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fig.  16.  Salt  Foik  and  mouth  of  Spoon  River.  Rowboat  marks  outlet  of  Spoon  River 
through  bar.   September  24, 1920. 

Fig.  17.  Valley  of  Big  Vermilion  River  from  crest  of  bank  at  Gray's  Siding.  October  8, 
1920. 

Fio.  18.  Cutting  through  shale  rock  covered  with  s^adal  deposits.  Big  Vecmilioa  River 
one  mile  below  mouth  of  Middle  Fork.  Station  JO.  October  8, 1^0. 
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PLATE  IX 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fig,  19.  Rock  bed  of  Big  Vennflion  River  one  mile  bdow  Middle  Foik.  Stmtiaii  3a 
October  8, 1920. 

Fig.  20.  Sandbar  in  center  of  riverbed,  several  hundred  feet  bdow  fig.  1.  Statian  5GL 
October  8, 1920. 

Fig.  21.  Junction  of  Boneyard  with  Salt  Fork.  Boneyard  on  ri^t  above  ice.  Decenber 
20, 1919. 
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PLATE  X 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fio.  22.  AnadoHia  grandis.  Right  valve  with  peaily  growths  at  anterior  end. 

Fto.  23.  Anodotita  grandis.  Left  valve  with  injured  portion  folded  inward. 

Fla  24.  AnadoHia  grandis.  Pearly  fonnation  in  left  valve. 

Fia25.  AnMemawidmkUa,  Right  valve  uninjured. 

Fto.  26.  AnMema  undidata.  Left  valve  with  laige  blister  inside  pallial  line. 

F^o.27.  AnMema  widmkUa,  Left  valve  with  abnonnal  pallial  line. 

Fio.  28.  AnMema  undtUaia.  Left  valve  with  pin-head  pearls  between  pallial  line  and 
maigin  of  shelL 

Pathologic  mussels  from  Salt  Fotk. 
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PLATE  XI 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fio.  29.  AnMema  undutaia.  Left  valve  with  channel  due  to  injury. 

Fio.  30.  Amblema  unMata.  Right  valve  with  ridge  due  to  same  injuiy. 

Fig.  31.  SiropkUus  edeniulus.  Right  valve  with  peari  near  posterior  end. 

Fio.  32.  SkropkUus  edmitidus.   Left  valve  with  distomid  discoloration. 

Fio.  33.  Lasmigana  costaia.   Right  valve  with  lepaixed  injuiy  near  posterior  end. 

Fto.  34.  Amblema  undulaia.    Spoon  River  form  with  rounded  shell. 

Fio.  35.  LampsUis  veniricasa.   Left  valve  with  injured  postero-vential  maigin. 

Pathologic  musseb  from  Salt  Foik. 
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PLATE  XII 
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EXFLANAITON  OF  PLATE 

Fio.  56.  Junctkm  of  Boneyaid  with  Salt  Foik  CBaal,  lookuig  west  Note  hi^  bank  m 
left  where  miuael  shdls  were  fioand,  failicitmg  bottom  of  bed  of  Salt  Foik  stream  before  the 
canal  was  dug.  Shtdge  bank  In  f oregroond.   September  14, 1920. 

Fio.  37.  Salt  Foik  canal  thvee^ourths  of  a  mile  bebw  fiist  uonbiidgeeast  of  Uibaaa. 
December  31, 1919. 

Fto.  38.  Fanner's  bridge  across  Salt  Foik  canal,  one-half  mOebdowBrownfield  Woods 
brUge.  December  31, 1919. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fto.  39.  Boneymid  just  Mow  Uibaiia  septic  tank  outlet   September  14, 1920. 

Fzo.  40.  Salt  Folk  canal  west  of  Cottonwood's  road  bridge.  Note  bare  sand  ban  with 
stream  meandering  between.  Ban  are  covered  with  green  putrescent  matter  dried  by  the 
sun.  September  14, 1920. 

Fzo.  41.  Salt  ForiL  canal  at  entrance  of  small  ditch  from  Champaign  outfall  pipe.  Note 
sludge  bank  in  foreground  and  sewage  indicated  by  dazk  color  of  water  in  center  of  picture. 
September  14, 1920. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fto.i2.  Salt  Folk  canal  kKiking  east  iramCoCtoowood'sioftdhndge^  Note  baze  patches 
of  bottom.  Sq>tember  14, 1920. 

Fio.  43.  Salt  Folk  canal  looking  lotttheast  iram  last  north  and  toath  road  biidie. 
Sq>tember  24»  1920. 

Fia  44.  Salt  Folk  canal  kicking  west  fnm  last  ianncr's  bridge  above  St  JcKpL  Scp- 
tembcf  24»  1920. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fig.  45.    Salt  Fork  canal  looking  south  from  last  east  and  west  road  bndge  west  of 
St.  Joseph.    September  28, 191S. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  study  of  the  Monostomata  was  undertaken  four  years  ago  following 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Henry  B.  Ward,  who  expressed  the  need  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  group.  A  preliminary  survey  of  the  available  mate- 
rial served  to  convince  me  that  a  more  complete  and  comparative  study 
of  the  group  was  desirable  and  that  such  a  study  would  prove  of  value  to 
helminthologists.  This  study  seemed  more  desirable  since  but  two  com- 
parative studies  of  the  group  had  been  made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  of  Stossich  (1902)  which  is  based  wholly  on 
European  material;  the  second  that  of  Kossack  (1911)  is  based  largely  on 
the  same  material.  The  fact  that  very  little  had  been  done  on  this  group 
in  America  and  that  no  comparative  study  of  the  American  fauna  had  been 
undertaken  furnished  further  incentive  for  this  work. 

The  writer  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  group  which  should  be 
comprehensive  in  scope  and  at  the  same  time  comparative.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  free  and  unUmited  use  of  the  large  personal  collections  of 
Professor  Ward  secured  thru  extensive  field  work  as  well  as  obtained  by 
exchange.  These  had  been  augmented,  with  a  view  to  getting  a  complete 
series,  by  loans  of  material  from  European  and  American  investigators. 
Unfortunately  specimens  of  certain  .originals  could  not  be  secured  either 
because  they  had  been  lost  or  because  they  could  not  be  removed  from  the 
collections. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  following  investigators  who  at  the  request  of 
Professor  Ward  kindly  sent  material  from  valuable  collections  for  study 
and  comparison;  Professor  Anton  Collin,  University  of  Berlin;  Professor 
Theodor  Pintner,  University  of  Vienna;  the  curator  of  the  Museum, 
University  of  Gottingen;  Professor  Fr.  Zschokke,  University  of  Basel; 
Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles,  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  B.  H. 
Ransom,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Dr.  John  C.  Johnson  has  also 
very  kindly  loaned  the  writer  material  for  study.  For  the  study  of  Cyclo- 
coelum  haUi  and  Cyclococlum  wUsoni,  use  has  been  made  of  the  field  notes 
of  W.  C.  Hall  filed  with  the  records  of  that  series. 

Especially  to  Professor  Henry  B.  Ward  under  whose  supervision  the 
work  has  been  done,  the  writer  desires  to  express  most  sincere  thanks  for 
the  use  of  his  extensive  collections  and  of  his  library,  as  well  as  for  his 
efforts  to  secure  rare  material  and  for  the  continued  deep  interest  and 
hearty  cooperation  which  have  given  the  inspiration  to  finish  this  work. 
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HISTORICAL  DATA 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  first  of  the  Monostomata  were  described. 
Since  that  time  many  helminthologists  have  contributed  to  the  study  of 
this  group.  Most  notable  of  the  older  authors  are  Zeder,  Rudolphi,  von 
Siebold,  Van  Beneden  and  Diesing.  In  more  recent  times  Brandes,  Stos- 
sich,  Looss,  LUhe,  Monticelli,  Kossack  and  Odhner  have  contributed 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  European  forms. 

Apart  from  the  work  of  Goeze  (1782)  who  described  two  species  which 
he  believed  to  have  only  one  sucker  and  that  of  Schrank  (1788)  which  was 
a  mere  catalogue  of  species,  Zeder  (1800,  1803)  was  the  first  to  establish 
this  group.  In  1800  he  created  the  genus  Monostoma  based  on  five  species; 
Monostoma  ocreatum^  and  Monostoma  bombynae  which  have  since  been 
removed  to  the  distomes;  Monostoma  verrucosum  a  Notocotylid;  and 
Monostoma  prismaiicum  and  Monostoma  mutabile  which  are  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  genus  Cyclocoelum.  Rudolphi  in  his  Synopsis  Entozoorum 
served  in  the  early  organization  of  the  group.  While  a  number  of  species 
were  imperfectly  known  at  this  time  it  was  not  until  the  work  of  von 
Siebold  (1835)  was  published  that  the  anatomy  of  these  worms  was  clearly 
understood.  In  this  work  the  author  gave  a  good  description  of  Monostoma 
mutabile  Zeder  along  with  the  early  stages  of  the  life  history  as  shown  in 
the  development  of  the  egg  before  it  is  discharged  from  the  uterus.  Diesing 
(1850)  reorganized  the  genus  including  all  species  described  up  to  this 
time.  Following  this  Van  Beneden  (1861)  reviewed  the  anatomy  of 
Monostomum  mutabile  and  added  a  description  of  the  anatomy  of  Mono- 
stomum  verrucosum  Frolich  with  a  study  and  description  of  a  cercaria  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  larval  form  of  this  species.  The  next  important 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  this  group  were  those  of  Monticelli 
(1892)  in  which  he  gave  a  complete  account  of  the  genus  Notocotyle  Dies- 
ing and  in  a  second  paper  in  the  same  year  a  similar  account  of  Monosto- 
mum cymbium  Diesing.  Closely  following  these  was  the  Revision  of  Brandes 
(1892)  in  which  he  proposed  the  new  genus  Cyclocoelum  to  include  Mono- 
stomum  mutabile f  M.flavum,  M.  arcuatum,  M.  tringae  and  M.  ettipticum. 

In  more  recent  time  the  work  of  Stossich  (1902),  Odhner  (1905,  1907) 
and  Kossack  (1911)  stands  out  as  important  contributions  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  group.  Looss  and  Liihe  have  likewise  had  a  share  in  the 
organization  of  the  group  as  a  unit.  The  most  recent  European  work  on 
members  of  this  group  is  that  of  Jegen  (1917)  in  which  he  presents  data  on 
the  life  history  and  relationship  of  CoUyriclum  faba  Bremser. 
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In  North  America  little  has  been  done  on  this  group  of  trematodes  and 
aside  from  the  systematic  arrangement  of  species  by  Pratt  (1902)  and  the 
descriptive  key  of  Ward  (1918)  only  isolated  descriptions  of  species  have 
appeared.  The  earliest  report  of  species  which  have  been  assigned  to  this 
group  are  those  of  Joseph  Leidy  (1856-1895)  the  descriptions  of  which  are 
so  meager  that  some  of  the  forms  must  remain  as  species  inquirendae. 

MacCallum  (1902)  found  and  described  Heronimus  chdydrae  from  the 
lungs  of  the  snapping  turtle.  Barker  and  Parsons  fifteen  years  later  re- 
described  this  form  without  reference  to  the  work  of  MacCallum  under  the 
name  Aorckis  extensus.  Barker  and  Laughlin  (1911)  described  Notocotyh 
quinqueserialis  from  the  intestine  of  Fiber  zibethicus  and  later  Barker  (1916) 
described  from  the  same  host  the  new  genus  and  species  Nudocotyle  novicia. 
These  with  the  report  by  Cole  of  Monostomafaba  (later  named  CoUyricum 
colei  by  Ward)  are  the  major  items  from  North  America.  More  recently 
Stunkard  (1919)  has  shown  that  Heronimus  chdydrae  of  MacCallum  and 
Aorckis  exUnsus  of  Barker  and  Parsons  are  identical,  and  Tyzzer  (1918) 
from  the  study  of  Cottyridum  colei  Ward  and  comparison  of  it  with  the 
description  of  Collyriclum  fdba  Bremser  by  Kossack,  provisionally  regards 
them  as  identical.  Tyzzer's  paper  afiFords  a  detailed  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  this  species  and  a  study  of  the  maturation,  fertilization  and 
development  of  the  miracidia  within  the  eggs.  His  views  regarding  the 
identity  of  the  two  forms  are  discussed  in  detail  later  (p.  62-65). 

SPECIES  PREVIOUSLY  DESCRIBED  FROM  NORTH  AlCERICA 

Most  descriptions  of  North  American  species  of  this  group  are  inade- 
quate and  as  a  result  of  this  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  their  rightful  systematic  position  without  re-examination  of 
the  material.  This  has  been  lost  in  a  nimiber  of  cases  and  in  other  instances 
all  effort  to  locate  certain  specimens  has  proved  futile.  The  following  list 
is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  all  references  to  date  on  the  species  pre- 
viously described  from  North  American  fresh  water  hosts.  Names  in- 
dented represent  later  descriptions  of  the  same  form  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order. 

Monosiomum  ornatum  Leidy  1856:43 

Monosiomum  ornatum  Brandes  1892:504-510 
Haematdoeckusf  Stafford  1902:724 

Monosiomum  incommodum  Leidy  1856:43 
Disloma  oricola  Leidy  1884:47 
Disioma  oricola  Leidy  1891:414 

Monosiomum  affine  Leidy  1858:43 

Notocolyle?  affine  (Leidy  1858)  Barker  1916:183 
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Monostomum  spatulaium  Leidy  1858:111 

Manostomum  spatkukUum  Leidy  of  Diesing  1859:426 

Monostomum  asperum  Vaillant  (nee.  Nitzsch)  1863:6-7;  1863:347-348 
Monostomulum  asperum  Vaill.  of  Brandes  1892:504-511 
Monostomum  aspersum  VailL  of  Pratt  1902:966 
Monostomum  aspersum  Vaill.  of  Pratt,  Ward  1918:382 

Monostomum  mutabile  2^der  of  Leidy  1885:9 
Cydoccelum  leidyi  nov.  spec,  of  this  paper 

Monostomum  obscurum  Leidy  1887:24 

Cydocoelum  obscurum  (Leidy)  of  this  paper 

Monostomum  amiuri  Sta£ford  1900:402 

Cydocoelum  vicarium  (Amsdorff  1908)  Kossack  1911:518 
Monostomum  vicarium  Arnsdorff  1908:362 

Notocotyle  quinqueserialis  Barker  and  Laughlin  1911:261-274 

Catatropis  JUamentis  Barker  1915:  PL  I,  fig.  6 
Catatropis  fimbriata  Barker  1915:190 

Nudocotyle  notncia  Barker  1916:175-184 

Heronimus  chelydrae  MacCallum  1902:632-636 

Aorchis  extensus  Barker  and  Parsons  1914:193-194 

CoUyridum  colei  Ward  1917:2-3 

Monostoma  faba  Cole  1911:42-48 
CoUyridum  f aba  Tyzzer  1918:267-292 

NEW  SPECIES  DESCRIBED  IN  THIS  PAPER 

Cyclocoelidae 
Cyclocoelinae 

Cydocodum  leidyi  nov.  spec. 
Cydocodum  pseudomicrostomum  nov.  spec. 
Cydocodum  macrorckis  nov.  spec. 
Cydocodum  wilsoni  nov.  spec. 
Cydocodum  kalli  nov.  spec. 
Cydocodum  triangularum  nov.  spec. 
Cydocodum  cuneatum  nov.  spec. 
Notocotylidae 
Notocotylinae 

Notocotylus  urbanensis  (Cort) 

(Cercaria  only  known  previously) 
Paramonostomum  eckinum  nov.  spec. 
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FAMILIES  OF  MONOSTOMIDAE 

Altho  in  another  section  of  this  paper  the  monostomes  are  shown  to 
be  more  closely  related  to  other  groups  than  to  each  other  it  is  thought 
best  to  preserve  the  group  classification  until  further  evidence  is  secured 
which  definitely  proves  the  suggested  relationship.  For  this  reason  the 
key  to  the  monostome  families  is  included  and  it  is  expected  to  serve  only 
for  the  rapid  determination  of  specimens  rather  than  to  furnish  full  diag- 
nostic characters. 

KEY  TO  FAMILIES 

1  (2)  Intestinal  crura  anastomosing  in  the  posterior  end 

Family  Cyclocoelidae 

2(1)  Intestinal  crura  ending  blindly  near  the  posterior  end 3 

3(4)  Testes  lateral  to  crura Family  Notocotylidae 

4(3)  Testes  within  crura 5 

5(6)  Excretory  pore  posterior  and  terminal Family  Collyriclidae 

6(5)  Excretory  pore  dorsal;  in  anterior  body  half.  Family  Heronimidae 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  FAMILIES 

ValidUy  of  the  older  name. — The  question  raised  by  Liihe  (1901) 
regarding  the  use  by  Looss  (1899)  of  the  family  name  Monostomidae 
Cobbold  1866  [erroneously  credited  to  Monticelli  by  Liihe  (1901)  and  by 
Stossich  (1902)]  without  a  type  genus  Monostomum  and  the  extended 
discussion  of  Looss  (1902)  is  a  needless  one  if  the  rules  of  the  International 
Code  be  applied.  Article  V  of  this  code  deals  specifically  with  the  family 
name  which  by  the  acceptance  of  the  genus  name  Cyclocoeltim  becomes 
Cyclocoelidae. 

CYCLOCOELIDAE  Kossack  1911 

Diagnosis. — Endoparasitic  trematodes  of  large  to  middle  sized  muscu- 
lar bodies.  Mouth  opening  terminal  or  subterminal  surrounded  by 
muscular  sucker  usually  much  reduced.  Ventral  acetabulum  sometimes 
present,  pharynx  large,  muscular;  esophagus  long.  Intestinal  crura 
simple  or  possessing  internal  ceca,  anastomosing  in  the  posterior  end  of 
the  body.  Excretory  bladder  between  posterior  intestinal  arch  and  end 
of  body  with  median  dorso-terminal  pore.  Genital  pore  median,  usually 
ventral  to  pharynx.  Copulation  organs  present,  well  developed;  seminal 
vesicle  in  cirrus  pouch.  Vitellaria  in  general  lying  between  body  wall  and 
intestinal  crura,  sometimes  surrounding  the  latter.  Genital  glands  between 
intestinal  crura,  simple  or  lobed,  forming  the  points  of  a  triangle.  Laurer's 
canal  wanting;  receptaculum  seminis  present.  Uterus  strongly  developed 
lying  in  more  or  less  regular  folds  between  intestinal  crura  over  which  they 
sometimes  extend,  usually  filling  entire  space  between  crura.  Eggs  numer- 
ous, without  polar  filament,  usually  containing  well  developed  miracidia 
with  characteristic  double  eye  spots. 

Parasitic  in  body  cavity,  lungs  and  nasal  cavities  of  water  birds. 

Type  and  only  American  genus  Cyclocoelum.  Other  genera  Haemato- 
trephus,  H3rptiasmus,  Typhlocoelum,  Tracheophilus,  Ophthalmophagus, 
Spaniometra  and  Bothriogaster. 

The  foregoing  diagnosis  differs  from  that  of  Kossack  in  noting  that  an 
oral  sucker  and  a  receptaculum  seminis  have  been  found  in  two  genera  of 
this  family,  namely  Cyclocoelum  and  Haematotrephus.  In  the  genus 
Cyclocoelum  these  organs  have  been  found  in  the  species  described  in  this 
paper  as  well  as  in  the  following  European  species:  Cyclocoelum  proUema- 
iicum  Stoss.,  Cyclocoelum  ovopunctatum  Stoss.,  Cyclocoelum  brazilianum 
Stoss.,  and  in  Cyclocoelum  iringae  (Brandes)  as  well  as  in  Haematotrephus 
similis  Stoss. 
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During  the  study  of  the  Cydocoelidae  and  the  attempt  to  prepare  a 
key  the  writer  was  impressed  with  the  segregation  of  the  genera  into  dis- 
tinct groups.  These  groups  are  here  designated  as  sub-families.  The  group 
composed  of  Cyclocoelum,  Haematotrephus  and  Hyptiasmus  are  according 
to  this  grouping  left  in  the  sub-family  Cydocoelinae  created  by  Stossich 
(1902)  for  the  entire  group.  A  second  group  is  that  formed  by  Typhlocoe- 
lum  Stossich  and  Tracheophilus  Skrjabin  (1913)  which  on  the  basis  of  the 
strongly  developed  vitellaria  and  diverticula  of  the  intestine  deserve  rank 
as  a  distinct  sub-family  to  which  I  desire  to  assign  the  name  Typhlocoeli- 
nae.  As  stated  in  a  later  section  of  this  paper  Cohn  (1904)  would  ally  this 
group  with  the  Fasciolidae  on  the  basis  of  a  rudimentary  sucker  found  in 
TypMocodum  flavum  (Mehlis).  A  third  group  is  that  formed  by  Ophthal- 
mophagus  and  Spaniometra  and  is  based  on  the  position  of  the  ovary  in 
the  intestinal  arch  with  the  testes  anterior  thereto,  and  on  the  position 
of  the  vitellaria  which  in  these  genera  are  ventral  to  the  intestine.  Bothrio- 
gaster  is  also  placed  in  this  group  although  it  presents  some  striking 
differences,  especially  with  respect  to  the  vitellaria  which  in  this  genus  are 
markedly  like  those  of  Cyclocoelum.  However  with  respect  to  the  repro- 
ductive glands  it  conforms  more  nearly  to  Spaniometra.  Other  peculiar- 
ities of  this  genus  will  be  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 

KEY  TO  SUB-FAMILIES  AND  GENERA 

1(11)  Ovary  between  testes  or  on  a  level  with  posterior  testis 2 

2(8)  Intestinal  crura  without  diverticula 

Sub-family  Cydocoelinae  Stossich  1902 3 

3(6)  Right  and  left  sides  of  vitellaria  separated  at  posterior  end 4 

4(5)  Uterus  loosely  folded;  long  loops  surrounding  genital  glands. . . . 

Haematotrephus  Stossich  1902 

5(4)  Uterus  compact;  loops  short  not  surrounding  genital  glands. . . . 

Cyclocoelum  Stossich  1902 

6(3)  Right  and  left  sides  of  vitellaria  continuing  into  one  another  at 

posterior  end 7 

7        Uterine  loops  extending  laterally  over  intestinal  crura  and 

vitellaria  to  body  wall Hyptiasmus  Kossack  1911 

8(2)  Intestinal  crura  with  distinct  diverticula 

Sub-family  Typhlocoeline 9 

9(10)  Testes  strongly  lobed Typhlocoelum  Stossich  1902 

10(9)     Testes  round Tracheophilus  Skrjabin   1913 

11(1)     Ovary  posterior  to  testes,  situated  in  intestinal  arch 

Sub-family  Ophthalmophaginae 12 

12(15)  Vitellaria  ventral  to  crura 13 

13(14)  Testes  in  posterior  body  half  .Ophthalmophagus  Stossich  1902 
14(13)  Testes  in  anterior  body  half Spaniometra  Kossack  1911 
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15(12)  Vitellaria  lateral  to  crura 

Ventral  acetabulum  conspicuously  developed 

Bothriogaster  Fuhrman  1904 

Up  to  the  present  the  only  genus  in  this  family  represented  in  North 
America  is  Cyclocoelum  and  for  this  reason  the  other  genera  are  not  dealt 
with  in  the  following  pages. 

CYCLOCOELUM 

Historical. — The  question  of  the  type  for  this  genus  is  indeed  a  com- 
plicated one  and  as  Stiles  (1908)  has  said  "well  represents  a  ship  without 
a  rudder."  Ltihe  accepts  the  designation  of  Hoyle  (1888)  and  takes  issue 
with  Looss  who  by  elimination  accepts  Monostomum  prismaUcum  as  t3rpe. 
Stiles  (1908)  presents  a  third  view  in  which  he  says  that  the  name  Mono- 
stomum is  a  synonym  to  Festucaria  by  priority  rule,  since  Zeder  deliber- 
ately renamed  the  genus  Festucaria  Schrank  (1788). 

A  critical  study  of  the  literature  involved  brings  to  light  certain  facts 
on  this  point  which  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  worthy  of  space  here.  The 
name  Festucaria  was  proposed  by  Schrank  (1788)  for  two  species  Festu- 
caria anatis  and  Festucaria  strigis.  These  species  were  described  by  Goeze 
(1782)  in  Klasse  II  of  his  family  (genus)  Planaria  as  "rundlichte  oder 
walzenfdrmige  Plattwurm"  of  which  he  says  there  are  two  genera.  Only 
one  of  them  is  of  concern  here  and  is  described  by  Goeze  (1782:175-174)  as 
having  a  single  mouth,  (''mit  einfacher  MUndung"). 

From  the  context  of  the  description  one  is  led  to  believe  that  these 
worms  were  collected  by  Goeze  since  he  says,  "Ich,  ♦  ♦  ♦  habe  sie  nur 
in  zwo  Arten  von  Vogeln  gefunden;  in  einer  zahmen  Ente,  und  in  einer 
grauen  Weideneule."  He  follows  this  with  a  description  of  the  worms  in 
situ  as  well  as  when  he  placed  the  intestine  of  the  host  in  water  where  the 
worms  "loosed  themselves." 

The  type  of  the  genus  Festucaria  becomes  by  page  precedence  Festu- 
caria anatis  Schrank  (n88).  This  purports  to  be  the  same  worm  described 
by  Goeze  (1782:174)  as  follows: — "In  den  Ded&rmen  einer  Ente  sassen 
hin  und  wieder  kleine  gelbliche  Kn5tgen.  Da  ich  einige  abnehmen  wollte, 
merkte  ich,  dass  sie  vest  anklebten.  Als  ich  sie  ins  Wasser  brachte,  gaben 
sie  sich  los,  und  ich  erkannte  sie  ftir  rundlichte  PlattwUrmer  mit  einer 
MUndung."  The  description  of  his  figure  9  plate  13  adds  "(a)  die  einfache 
Mttndung  mit  2  Punkten;  (b)  dne  Art  von  Maul  darUber."  From  the 
description  and  the  figures  this  appears  to  be  the  crown  of  spines  which 
Goeze  mistook  for  a  mouth. 

The  description  of  Schrank  (1788),  based  on  Goeze  (1782),  runs  as 
follows: — 

Splitterwurm — ^Festucaria 
Ein  Iftnglichter,  einfdrmiger  WQrm  vome  mit  einer  einzigen  Sauge- 
miindung. 
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"Enten  Sp.  54,  Cylindri-formed,  columnar,  wfilzenformig."  ''Zween 
erhabene  Punkte  in  der  Munddffnung,  Festucaria  anatis,'*  ''Goeze  Eingew. 
174  tab.  13,  figs.  8-11;  in  Enten." 

Gmelin  (1790)  classifies  the  same  worm  as  Fasciola  anaUs.  Zeder  (1800) 
renames  the  genus  Festucaria,  Monostoma,  and  includes  under  the  name 
the  following  species; 

Monostoma  elapki 

Monostoma  prismaticum 

Monostoma  ocreatum 

Monostoma  muiabUe 

Monostoma  vcrrucosum 

Monostoma  bombynae 
In  the  same  work  the  species  of  Schrank  {Festucaria  anatis)  (Fasciola  of 
Gmelin)  is  described  as  an  Echinostome  (Distoma  anatis).    Rudolphi  (1801) 
recognized  the  same  genus  Festucaria  Schrank  with  Monostoma  Zeder  as 
a  synonym  and  later  in  the  same  paper  (p.  62)  stated  that  he  permits  the 
name  Festucaria  to  stand  even  though  Zeder  had  proposed  a  new  one. 
This  name  he  retained  until  1809  when  he  rejects  it  for  the  denomination 
of  Zeder  which  he  says  "omnino  praeferenda  sit."    In  his  later  paper 
(1819)  Rudolphi  still  adhered  to  the  genus  name  of  Zeder.    Subsequent  to 
this  time  helminthologists  have  accepted  without  comment  the  genus 
Monostoma  of  Zeder.    Consequently  Hoyle  (1888)  designated  Monostoma 
mutabile  as  type  of  this  genus.    Four  years  later  Brandes  (1892)  in  his 
Revision  der  Monostomiden  grouped  together  what  he  believed  to  be 
members  of  this  genus,  ''als  gute  Arten,"  Monostoma  mutabile  Zeder,  M. 
fiavum  Mehlis,  M.  arcuatum  Brandes,  M.  tringae  Brandes  and  M.  elliptic 
cum  Rudolphi  and  suggested  their  separation  from  the  remainvng  species 
under  the  name  Cydocoelum  with  the  following  diagnosis:  ''Diese  fUnf 
Spezies  scheinen  ihrer  Organisation  und  Lebensweise  nach  zusammenzu- 
geh5ren,  jedenfalls  die  ersten  4,  die  s&mmtlich  in  der  Leibes-  oder  Infra- 
orbital-h5hle  von  Wasserv5geln  schmarotzen,  w&hrend  M.  ellipticum  in 
der  Lunge  von  Rana  maculata  gefunden  wurde,  *  *  *  .    Die  Enden  der 
Darmschenkel  mit  einander  verschmelzen,  sodass  der  Darmtractus  einem 
Ring  darstellt."     Looss  (1899)  accepted  the  revision  of  Brandes  and 
named  M,  mutabile  as  t3rpe  of  the  genus  of  Brandes.    Later  in  the  same 
notable  work  the  author  used  the  term  Monostomidae  to  characterize  a 
certain  group  of  worms.     But  his  contemporary  Liihe  (1900)  in  a  re- 
view of  the  work  of  Looss  objected  on  the  ground  of  the  nomenclature  law 
to  the  use  of  the  family  name  Monostomidae  without  a  type  genus  Mono- 
stoma and  called  attention  to  the  priority  of  the  ''v5llig  verschoUenen" 
genus  Festucaria  Schrank.    One  year  later  Looss  (1901)  in  explanation 
and  confirmation  of  his  earlier  work  showed  by  elimination  that  Mono- 
lUmum  prismaticum  is  type  of  the  genus  Monostoma  Zeder.    In  regard  to 
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the  right  of  priority  of  Festucaria  Schrank  he  stated  that  he  found  no 
reason  to  call  back  from  oblivion  that  absolutely  meaningless  name. 
''Ich  habe  mich  bisher  nicht  veranlasst  gef (ihlt,  diesen  auch  mir  bekannten, 
aber  in  der  That  ganzlich  der  Vergessenheit  anheimgefalienen  und  prak- 
tisch  absolut  bedeutungslosen  Namen  wieder  ins  Leben  zuriickzurufen; 
ich  empfinde  daf Ur  auch  heute  noch  keine  Neigung  und  iiberlasse  deshalb 
die  Entscheidung  der  Frage  mit  Vergniigen  denjenigen,  die  sich  mehr 
daftir  interessieren."  Liihe  continued  the  discussion  on  the  basis  of  the 
priority  of  Festucaria  Schrank  and  the  deliberate  renaming  of  Zeder.  He 
stated,  however,  that  he  believes  Festucaria  anoHs  Schrank  (based  on  Goeze 
1782,  Taf.  13,  Figs.  8-11)  to  be  Echinostomum  echinaium.  However  Luhe 
continued  to  use  the  genus  name  Monostoma  Zeder. 

Stossich  (1902)  accepted  Monostoma  mutabile  Zeder  (1800)  as  the 
earliest  record  of  the  group  and  approved  its  removal  by  Brandes  (1892) 
to  the  genus  Cyclocoelum.  He  does  not  consider  the  priority  of  Festucaria 
or  the  renaming  by  Zeder  (1800)  but  Zeder  says  distinctly  that  Schrank 
(1788)  placed  those  worms  with  one  sucker  in  a  genus  under  the  name 
Festucaria  and  that  he  (Zeder)  in  conformance  to  the  German  system  of 
nomenclature  wished  to  introduce  the  Greek  term  Monostoma  which  he 
considered  a  more  appropriate  and  characteristic  name. 

Kossack  (1911)  cited  the  positions  of  Hoyle,  Liihe,  Looss  and  Stiles 
previously  mentioned;  he  then  avoids  the  real  situation  by  accepting  only 
the  more  generally  recognized  works  and  thus  believes  himself  dealing 
with  a  necessity,  and  also  to  be  in  full  accord  with  the  law  of  priority. 
On  this  basis  he  omits  from  the  discussion  the  genus  name  Festucaria  and 
substitutes  for  the  old  name  Monostoma  the  more  significant  name 
Cyclocoelum. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  case  at  hand  is  clearly  covered  by 
Article  32  of  the  International  Rules  of  Zoological  Nomenclature;  and 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  case  the  writer  is  led  to  accept  Stiles'  view  and 
to  abide  by  the  ruling  of  the  International  Commission  according  to  which 
the  genus  Monostoma  Zeder  (1800)  becomes  a  synonym  of  Festucaria 
Schrank  (1788).  The  fact  that  Zeder  did  not  include  the  original  species, 
Festucaria  anatis,  in  his  genus  does  not  affect  the  case  since  the  genus 
name  would  remain  with  the  type  species;  hence  the  redescribing  of  this 
form  by  Zeder  under  the  name  Distoma  anatis  does  not  change  the  case 
since  in  that  event  Festucaria  falls  with  Monostoma  into  synonomy.  Then 
Festucaria  strigis  having  been  removed  to  the  genus  Strigea,  whether 
Festucaria  anatis^  is  a  distome  (Zeder  1800),  or  an  echinostome  (Zeder 
1803,  Rudolphi  1809,  and  Liihe  1901),  the  case  remains  the  same  and  can 
be  analyzed  only  as  a  direct  renaming  of  the  original  form.  Accordingly 
the  species  of  Monostoma  Zeder  fall  in  the  genus  Festucaria  Schrank  1788. 
The  type  is  clearly  Festucaria  anatis. 
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The  opinion  expressed  by  Liihe  (1901)  that  he  believes  Fesiucaria  ana^ 
lis  to  be  an  echinostomey  is  indeed  not  a  new  view  for  in  fact  it  is  suggested 
in  the  description  of  Goeze  when  he  describes  the  orifice  as  having  above  it 
a  sort  of  a  mouth.  As  was  mentioned  earlier  in  this  work  Goeze  probably 
erroneously  described  the  crown  or  ring  of  spines  for  the  mouth.  Also 
his  description  of  the  worms  in  situ  in  the  intestine  of  a  domestic  duck 
suggests  the  probability  of  an  echinostome.  Zeder  (1800)  evidently 
recognized  the  distome  nature  of  these  worms  for  he  described  in  his 
group  Echinis  under  the  name  Distoma  anatis  worms  which  he  terms 
identical  with  CucuUanus  conoideus  Bloch  (1782),  Planaria  enten  sp. 
Goeze  (1782),  Fesiucaria  anatis  Schrank  (1788)  and  Fasciola  anatis  Gme- 
lin  (1790).  Characteristic  points  of  his  description  are  the  large  aceta- 
bulum and  the  ring-like  swelling  around  the  head  armed  with  spines. 
In  1803  this  worm  was  described  by  the  same  author  as  Distoma  echinatum. 
Rudolphi  (1809)  described  CuctManus  conoideus  Bloch,  Planaria  (teres 
poro  simplici)  Goeze,  Fasciola  anatis  Gmelin,  Festucaria  anatis  Schrank, 
Distoma  anatis  Zeder  (1800)  and  Distoma  echinatum  Zeder  (1803)  as  identi- 
cal. Likewise  Diesing  (1850)  and  Baird  (1853)  interpret  Festucaria  anatis 
as  identical  with  Distoma  echinatum.  This  with  the  opinion  of  Liihe 
already  given  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  the  probably 
Echinostome  nature  of  Festucaria  anatis  Schrank.  In  any  event  the  species 
described  by  Zeder  (1800)  as  Monostoma  mutabile  which  we  now  know  as 
Cydocoelum  mutabile  is  quite  strikingly  different  anatomically  and  hence 
clearly  not  closely  related  to  Festucaria  anatis  based  on  the  opinions  of  Zeder 
(1800,  1803),  Rudolphi  (1809,  1819),  and  Liihe  (1901).  From  a  study  of 
the  literature  the  writer  is  in  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  Liihe,  Rudolphi 
and  Zeder  that  Festucaria  anatis  is  probably  Echinostomum  echinatum 
Rud.  (1809).  Whether  these  authors  studied  the  same  material  can  be 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

An  additional  fact,  however,  is  furnished  by  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  normal  habitat  of  these  worms  which  with  few  exceptions  are  confined 
to  partially  closed  cavities  of  the  body,  the  infraorbital  sinus,  and  areal 
sacs  for  Cydocoelum  and  Hyptiasmus,  and  the  trachea  for  T3rphlocoelum. 
As  has  been  previously  noted  the  habitat  of  Festucaria  anatis  is  the  intes- 
tine of  a  domestic  duck. 

The  genus  Cydocoelum  Brandes  (1892)  was  formulated  to  include  the 
following  species  Monostoma  mutabile^  M.  flavum,  M.  arcuatum,  if. 
tringaCf  and  M.  ellipticum  with  the  following  description:  first  four  species 
collected  from  the  body  cavity  and  infraorbital  sinus  of  water  birds  the 
fifth  Monostoma  ellipticum,  from  the  lungs  of  Rana  maculata,  with  intes- 
tinal crura  anastomosing  in  the  posterior  end. 

In  the  acceptance  of  the  genus  name  Cydocoelum  Brandes  (1892)  the 
writer  realizes  that  he  is  subject  to  criticism  on  account  of  the  genus 
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Cyclocoela  Dujardin  (1845)  and  in  view  of  this  fact  calls  attention  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  International  Zoological  Commission  in  the  Inter- 
national Code  which  reads: — ''It  is  well  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  new 
generic  names  which  differ  from  generic  names  already  in  use  only  in  ter- 
mination or  in  a  slight  variation  in  spelling  which  might  lead  to  confusion. 
But  once  introduced,  such  names  are  not  to  be  rejected  on  this  account." 

Structure  of  the  Genus 

The  description  of  Stossich  (1902)  states  that  these  worms  are  covered 
with  spines  which  that  author  interprets  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  a 
specific  characteristic.  Although  Zeder  (1803)  observed  these  granula- 
tions he  was  not  able  to  determine  their  real  nature  and  suggests  that  they 
are  either  cellular  structures  or  glands  underlying  the  thin  cuticula.  It 
was  not  until  the  work  of  Fuhrmann  (1904)  was  published  that  the  true 
nature  of  these,  which  are  really  pits  became  known.  This  author  de- 
scribed and  figured  these  pits  as  found  on  the  ventral  surface  of  Boikria- 
gaster  variolaris  and  stated  that  he  has  observed  similar  depressions  on 
both  the  dorsum  and  venter  of  Cyclocodum  muUMle.  However,  he  raises 
the  question  whether  these  are  not  a  product  of  preservation.  Kossack 
(1911)  verified  the  work  of  Fuhrmann  by  similar  observations  on  several 
species  belonging  to  at  least  three  distinct  genera  of  this  family.  He  sup- 
ported the  view  of  Fuhrmann  as  to  their  origin  and  added  as  evidence  of 
their  nonexistence  in  living  material  that  the  authors  who  had  opportunity 
to  study  living  material — notably  von  Siebold  and  Van  Beneden — did  not 
mention  their  presence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Zeder  (1800,  probably  also  1803)  made 
observations  on  living  material.  That  the  particular  observation  men- 
tioned above  was  made  from  living  material  of  course  is  only  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  at  least  one  author  who  studied 
living  material  did  observe  these  pits.  Hence  the  lack  of  mention  by  von 
Siebold  and  Van  Beneden  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  their  non- 
existence in  living  material. 

That  the  state  of  contraction  at  the  time  of  fixation  is  responsible  for 
the  degree  of  depth  and  apparent  frequency  of  these  pits  remains  unques- 
tioned. But  unless  they  occur  in  the  living  specimen  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  them  so  regularly  in  preserved  material.  In  addition  if  they 
are  artifacts  of  preservation  one  would  expect  to  find  them  in  other  trema- 
tides  of  similar  size  and  structure. 

While  the  writer  has  not  had  opportunity  to  study  living  Cyclocoelidae 
he  has  found  the  above  mentioned  "Griibchen"  of  Kossack,  the  "ovale 
depressionen"  of  Fuhrmann,  constantly  in  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  specimens  belonging  to  at  least  nine  species  of  the  genus  Cyclocoelum 
and  in  Haematotrephus  similis.    While  in  the  study  of  more  than  a  hundred 
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q[>eciinen8  of  Heronimus  chelydrae  MacCallum  (1902)  both  living  and  pre- 
served not  a  single  instance  has  been  found.  For  these  reasons  the  writer 
feels  safe  in  saying  that  these  pits  are  characteristic  of  the  living  animal 
and  are  only  emphasized  by  the  state  of  contraction  at  the  time  of  preser- 
vation. The  various  worms  being  fixed  in  di£ferent  states  of  contraction 
would  consequently  show  these  pits  more  conspicuously  in  the  more  con- 
tracted specimens. 

The  body  wall  is  composed  of  at  least  five  layers.  From  outside  inward 
they  are  as  follows,  cuticula,  basement  membrane,  circular  muscle,  longi- 
tudinal muscle,  and  epithelium  (Fig.  25).  These  compose  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  dermomuscular  sac.  The  disposition  of  the  parts  of 
the  dermomuscular  sac  of  this  group  agrees  in  most  respects  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  Monticelli  (1888)  and  Blochmann  (1896).  It  differs  however 
from  the  observation  of  Fuhrmann  (1904)  in  which  he  says  that  the  body 
musculature  is  differentiated  into  outer  longitudinal,  inner  circular  muscle 
layers  and  inside  of  this  the  layer  of  bands  of  diagonal  muscles,  in  that 
the  outer  muscle  layer  is  formed  by  circular  muscles  (Fig.  25).  The  single 
statement  of  Fuhrmann  mentioned  above  is  so  strikingly  different  from 
all  comprehensive  works  on  this  subject  that  the  writer  is  lead  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  lapsus  calami  and  that  in  reality  the  muscle  layers  of  Bothrio- 
gasier  variolaris  are  identical  with  those  of  other  trematodes. 

Zeder  (1803)  states  that  these  worms  have  a  single  sucker  on  the  for- 
ward end.  His  description  of  this  organ  is  scanty  and  lacks  the  points 
which  distinguish  the  sucker  from  the  pharynx  so  that  one  is  lead  to  believe 
in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  that  he  interpreted  the  pharynx  in  the 
Cyclocoelidae  to  be  the  same  as  the  sucker  in  the  Notocotylidae.  Von 
Siebold  (1835),  the  first  to  give  a  clear  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
Monostomidae  in  his  description  of  Cyclocoelum  {Monostomum)  mtUabile 
(Zeder),  speaks  of  the  mouth  as  a  transverse  oral  opening  leading  to  a 
funnel  shaped  canal  which  narrows  gradually  posteriorly  and  terminates 
in  the  so-called  pharynx.  No  trace  of  a  sucking  organ  was  observed  by 
this  author. 

Following  this  Van  Beneden  (1858)  referred  to  the  above  work  fre- 
quently but  stated  that  the  monostomes  have  only  a  mouth  sucker  situated 
in  the  anterior  region.  In  another  paragraph  of  the  same  work  he  speaks 
of  the  digestive  system  of  Trematodes  as  showing  generally  an  anterior 
sucker  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  situated  the  mouth.  This  he  says  opens 
into  a  second  enlargement  similar  to  the  preceding  sucker,  the  pharyngeal 
bulb.  In  his  figures  of  Cyclocoelum  {Monostomum)  muiabile  (Zeder)  the 
structure  termed  pharyngeal  bulb  above  is  indexed  as  buccal  bulb.  These 
show  the  pharyngeal  bulb  with  no  anterior  sucking  musculature  surround- 
ing the  mouth  opening.  In  a  later  paper  (1861)  the  same  author  describing 
again  this  same  species  spoke  of  the  bulb  and  the  region  preceding  it  which 
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he  said  is  seen  with  difficulty.  A  little  later  in  this  work  in  the  description 
of  Notocotyh  {Monostomum)  verrucosum  he  employed  the  term  ''la  ven- 
tuose  ant^rieure  ou  plutdt  le  buccal/'  applying  it  to  the  spherical  muscular 
bulb  at  the  extreme  anterior  of  this  worm  a  Notocotylid,  evidently  mistak- 
ing this  structure  for  the  same  structure  termed  the  pharyngeal  bulb  in 
the  earlier  work.  His  descriptions  show  clearly  that  the  same  organ  which 
in  the  distomes  is  termed  pharynx  is  here  termed  anterior  sucker  or  buccal 
bulb. 

Some  years  later  Monticelli  (1892)  described  the  mouth  as  small  in 
Monostomum  mtUMle  and  Manostomum  expansum;  of  greater  or  less  size 
in  Ogmogaster  pliccAum  and  Monostomum  gcAeaUim;  circular  in  Monostomum 
hippocrepis  and  Monostomum  trigonocephalum;  ellipsoidal  in  Monostomum 
cymbium  and  Monostomum  ornatum.  It  is  usually  ventral  and  generally 
situated  in  the  extreme  anterior  end.  When  present  a  prepharynz  of 
variable  length  is  situated  directly  in  front  of  the  pharyngeal  sucker,  the 
''anterior  sucker  or  buccal  bulb"  of  Van  Beneden.  Monticelli  thus  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  funnel  shaped  tapering  canal  of  von  Siebold  (1835) 
and  the  adjoining  posterior  structure;  and  designates  it  as  a  prepharynx. 
He  says  that  in  Notocotyle  and  some  other  genera  of  this  family  the 
prepharjmx  is  wanting  and  that  then  the  pharjmx  is  anterior  and  plays  the 
r61e  of  an  anterior  sucker.  For  this  reason  he  designates  this  structure  in 
these  genera  as  a  sucker  pharynx. 

Braun  one  year  later,  refers  to  the  description  of  Monticelli  and  sug- 
gests that  a  sucking  organ  has  been  developed  out  of  the  pharynx.  In 
1901  the  same  author  refers  to  the  "bulbus  buccalis"  of  Van  Beneden,  or 
pharynx  of  Monticelli,  as  a  Mundsaugnapf  which  he  sa3rs  is  followed  by 
the  esophagus.  In  another  paragraph  of  the  same  work  when  describing 
Monostomum  trigonocephalum  Rud.  (since  removed  to  the  genus  Prono- 
cephalus  by  Looss)  collected  from  the  intestine  of  the  sea  turtle  he  says 
that  the  sucker  is  0.12  mm  long  and  0.09  mm  broad  and  again  states 
that  it  is  followed  by  a  straight  esophagus  0.3  mm  long,  without  a  phar- 
ynx. Thus  Braun  has  construed  the  muscular  structure  at  the  extreme 
anterior  in  the  Notocotylidae,  Pronocephalidae  and  other  families  of  this 
group  to  be  a  development  of  a  structure  similar  to  that  termed  pharynx 
by  Monticelli  in  the  Cyclocoelidae. 

Barker  and  Laughlin  (1911)  accept  this  view  without  comment  and 
describe  the  worms  Notocotyle  quinqueserialis  as  clinging  to  the  intestine 
of  the  muskrat  tenaciously  with  the  well  developed  ond  sucker.  They 
found  no  evidence  of  a  pharynx. 

Taschenberg  (1879)  describes  the  mouth  in  the  genus  Didymozoon 
as  an  opening  followed  by  a  funnel  shaped  duct  leading  to  the  pharynx. 
This  he  states  to  be  generally  characteristic  of  the  entire  group.  Lonnberg 
(1891)  found  in  Didymozoon  lampridis  the  well  developed  sucker  (pharynx  of 
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Taschenberg)  and  just  posterior  to  it  a  very  small  muscular  bulb  the  phar- 
ynx. Odhner  (1907)  finds  in  Didymozoon  scombri  Tschbg.  a  similar  pharyn- 
geal bulb  which  he  figures  and  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  pharynx  of 
Taschenberg  is  a  very  strongly  developed  sucker  followed  by  an  extremely 
small  pharynx.  In  this  same  notable  work  he  says  that  in  Cydocodum 
(Monostomum)  fnutabile  (Zeder)  and  other  parasites  where  only  a  pharsmx 
is  present  that  there  is  always  a  region  anterior  to  it  which  he  terms  the 
"Mundrohr''  or  "Mundh5hle"  (prephar3mx  of  Monticelli),  a  structure 
which  by  the  contraction  of  the  inner  walls  changes  the  phar3mx  into  a 
sucker.  This  same  region  is  shown  in  the  figures  of  Odhner  for  Didymo- 
toon  scombri  Tschbg. 

Looss  (1899)  speaks  of  the  mouth  sucker  but  gives  no  equivalent  for 
the  pharynx  of  Monticelli.  Later,  however,  he  interprets  the  swelling  at 
the  beginning  of  the  esophagus  in  Microscapha  reticularis  as  a  pharynx. 
Cohn  (1904)  calls  this  to  account  when  he  states  that  this  swelling  is 
nothing  more  than  the  esophageal  sphincter  which  is  present  in  many 
species.  The  same  author  interprets  the  oral  sucker  of  Looss,  or  buccal 
bulb  (anterior  sucker)  of  Van  Beneden,  as  a  pharynx  and  adds  that  it  is 
his  opinion  that  soon  monostomes  will  be  found  with  a  well  formed  sucker 
adjoining  a  typical  pharynx.  The  evidence  given  in  support  of  this  con- 
sists of  the  statement  that  Haplorchis  cakirinus  Looss  has  a  strongly  devel- 
oped pharynx  preceded  by  a  rudimentary  sucker  and  that  he  has  observed 
in  Cydocodum  (Monostomum)  mutabile  (Zeder)  and  in  one  other  species 
(to  be  published  later)  a  rudimentary  sucker.  On  the  contrary  Looss 
(1899)  figures  Haplorchis  cakirinus  with  a  well  developed  but  small  oral 
sucker  followed  by  a  somewhat  smaller  but  perfectly  developed  phar3mx 
and  in  his  description  of  this  species  states  specifically  that  the  oral  sucker 
and  the  pharynx  are  well  developed  structures.  He  regards  the  rudimentary 
structure  occurring  on  the  ventral  side  as  an  acetabulum.  He  adds  also 
that  the  nerve  commissure  which  according  to  Braun  lies  in  all  the  Digenea 
more  or  less  bent  around  the  dorsal  side  of  the  oral  acetabulum  and  the 
pharynx,  is  in  front  of  the  muscular  sucking  organ  in  the  Monostomidae 
and  therefore  that  organ  is  a  true  pharynx,  tho  this  organ  serves  both  as  a 
sucker  and  a  pharynx. 

Stossich  (1902)  calls  the  pharynx  of  Monticelli  an  ''inner  sucker"  which 
he  says  serves  the  same  function  as  the  mouth  sucker  of  other  trematodes. 
Odhner  (1907)  states  that  those  that  acquire  holdfast  organs  in  the 
least  degree  are  the  parasites  of  the  respiratory  organs;  the  group  contain- 
ing Cydocodum  mutabile  being  entirely  suckerless.  Kossack  following  the 
decision  of  Monticelli  sa3rs  that  the  question  can  be  determined  only  by 
a  study  of  the  position  and  distribution  of  the  nerve  ganglia.  Conse- 
quently he  termed  the  anterior  muscular  structure  a  true  pharynx.  Ward 
(1918)  calls  the  same  structure  the  oral  sucker  and  says  that  no  pharynx  is 
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present.  The  interpretation  of  Braun,  Looss,  Ward  and  others  is  indeed 
well  exemplified  in  many  cases  where  the  anterior  region  is  telescoped 
posteriad  over  the  opened  anterior  portion  of  the  pharynx  (Fig.  46). 

Records  of  an  oral  sucker  in  this  group  are  few,  aside  from  that 
found  in  Cyclocodum  miUabUe  by  Cohn  (1902).  Wedl  (1857)  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  oral  sucker  in  Monosiomum  lanceolaium  as  follows: — ''Der 
kleine  Mundnapf  liegt  an  der  Bauchseite  des  zugeschmalerten  Vorder- 
theiles  des  Thieres  (Fig.  15a)  und  ist  nach  rtickwarts  von  einem  dickfleisch- 
igen  Bulbus  oesophagus  (b)  begrenzt,  *  ♦  *  ".  These  with  the  account 
of  the  writer  (Harrah  1921)  in  which  the  oral  sucker  was  described 
in  two  species  of  this  genus  constitute  the  evidence  produced  to  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  the  oral  sucker  in  this  group. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  the  question  brought  out  by  a  long  con- 
tinued controversy  remains  unsettled.  Is  the  structure  termed  the  phar- 
ynx by  Monticelli  (1892)  phylogenetically  a  pharynx  or  an  oral  sucker? 
While  Monticelli  attempted  to  prove  by  the  distribution  of  the  anterior 
nerves  that  the  muscular  bulb,  or  pharynx  as  he  termed  it,  was  a  true 
pharynx,  this  has  not  been  generally  accepted  and  hence  remains  a  matter 
of  much  controversy.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  brain  commissure 
which  lies  distinctly  anterior  to  the  pharynx  (Fig.  8)  can  be  used  as  a  land 
mark  only  and  in  a  dififerent  state  of  contraction  might  have  its  relative 
position  changed.  The  innervation  is  no  doubt  distributed  to  the  other 
anterior  structures  as  well.  Although  the  nerve  commissure  has  the 
same  relative  position  in  the  distomes  this  alone  does  not  prove  the  phy- 
logenetic  origin  of  the  pharynx,  and  when  a  muscular  sucking  apparatus 
is  found  and  proof  established  of  such  an  organ  anterior  to  and  adjoining 
the  pharynx,  as  predicted  by  Cohn  (1904),  then  and  only  then  can  these 
organs  be  safely  designated  as  oral  sucker  and  pharynx. 

In  this  study  the  writer  has  examined  more  than  one  hundred  speci- 
mens of  the  genus  Cyclocoelum  Brandes  comprising  at  least  fifteen  different 
species.  In  this  material  different  conditions  are  found.  In  Cyclocodum 
ohliqttum  Harrah  1921,  Cyclocoelum  halli  nov.  spec.  Cyclocodum  obscurum 
(Leidy),  Cyclocoelum  iriangularum  nov.  spec,  a  very  weak  and  scarcely 
distinct  oral  sucker  is  present.  The  concentration  of  tissue  is  scarcely 
discernible  except  under  the  best  optical  conditions  and  even  in  sections 
there  appears  only  a  concentration  of  tissue  at  this  point  (Figs.  36-42). 
The  outer  circular  band  or  sheath  is  found  to  be  very  b'ght  and  not  a  con- 
tinuous band  as  in  Cyclocoelum  elongcUum.  The  above  condition  has 
been  found  to  obtain  in  Cyclocodum  problematicum  Stoss.  and  Cyclocodum 
iringae  (Brandes).  In  these  species  the  sucker  musculature  is  easily  over- 
looked and  when  not  taken  into  account  the  mouth  opening  agrees  well 
with  the  structure  so  clearly  described  by  von  Siebold  (1835)  and  van  Bene- 
den  (1858)  and  that  named  prepharynx  by  Monticelli  (1892).     On  the 
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Other  hand  in  Cydocodum  pseudomicrostomum  an  intermediate  condition 
is  found.  On  first  observation  the  mouth  opening  appears  like  the  one 
just  described;  however,  on  more  careful  scrutiny  a  light  but  well  formed 
sucker  is  discernible.  In  this  case,  however,  the  longitudinal  and  oblique 
muscles  are  actually  increased  immediately  surrounding  the  buccal  duct 
which  leads  inward  toward  the  very  muscular  pharynx  (Fig.  43).  From 
this  more  or  less  muscular  wall,  radial  muscles  extend  outward  having  their 
origin  in  a  weak  band  of  circular  muscles.  This  outside  covering  of  the 
sucker  is  held  in  place  by  the  same  sort  of  transverse  muscles  as  in  the 
distomes.  Were  this  the  only  case  found  one  could  perhaps  accept  Cohn 
(1902:715)  who  has  observed  what  he  terms  a  rudimentary  mouth  sucker 
in  Cydocoelum  mtUabile  (Zeder). 

The  maximum  condition  observed  by  the  writer  was  that  found  in 
Cydocodum  dongatumf  in  which  posterior  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  downward  as  before,  is  seen  a  large  weak  oral  sucker  scarcely  vis- 
ible in  toto  preparations.  It  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  larger  than  the 
pharynx  posterior  to  it  and  extends  from  the  extreme  anterior  of  the 
animal  to  well  over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pharynx.  It  measures 
314/i  in  length  by  463/i  in  width.  The  musculature  is  much  less  strongly 
developed  than  that  of  the  pharynx  and  consists  of  an  outer  circular  layer 
connected  by  radial,  longitudinal,  and  oblique  muscles  to  a  much  heavier 
inner  circular  band  which  forms  the  muscular  walls  of  the  mouth  (Figs. 
44,  45,  47,  48).  This  muscular  body  is  suspended  by  much  lighter  strands 
of  transverse  muscle  having  their  origin  in  the  musculature  of  the  body 
wall  and  their  insertion  at  times  in  the  outer  circular  band  of  muscles 
covering  the  sucking  musculature  and  again  in  the  radial  muscles  of  the 
sucker  itself.  In  general  the  position  of  this  sucker  is  such  that  it  opens 
downward  but  suspended  as  it  is  a  slight  contraction  of  the  dorsal  sus- 
pensory muscles  and  at  the  same  time  a  relaxation  of  the  ventral  ones 
could  easily  give  to  the  sucker  a  different  position  so  that  its  aspect  would 
be  changed  from  that  of  its  true  antero- ventral  one  (Fig.  29). 

In  all  specimens  studied  the  writer  has  found  evidence  of  the  oral 
sucking  mechanism  and  believes  it  to  be  a  universal  character  in  this 
family.  In  a  study  of  Haematotrephus  similis  Stossich  a  sucker  almost 
as  heavy  as  that  of  Cydocodum  dongatum  was  found  (Fig.  28),  and  in  the 
former  species  the  sucker  is  considerably  more  prominent  than  in  Cydo- 
codum pseudomicrostomum  and  Cydocodum  mutabUe.  Cydocodum  micro- 
siomum  could  not  be  obtained  for  study  of  this  feature. 

Following  the  oral  sucker  is  a  thin  walled,  lightly  muscular  tube  extend- 
ing posteriad  and  ventrad  to  the  pharynx  and  opening  into  it  on  the 
ventral  side.  The  writer  believes  this  to  be  a  condition  due  to  the  state  of 
contraction  at  the  time  of  preservation  and  that  in  a  fully  extended  speci- 
men the  oral  opening  would  enter  the  pharynx  from  the  anterior  face, 
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thus  leaving  some  ISO  to  200m  between  the  oral  sucker  and  the  pharynx. 
This  portion  is  termed  the  prephar)mz  (Fig.  29). 

As  wiQ  be  seen  by  the  description  which  is  to  follow  later  the  structure 
of  the  pharynx  is  practically  identical  in  many  of  the  species  of  this  and 
other  families  and  therefore  must  necessarily  have  developed  from  a 
similar  tissue  in  a  similar  manner.  This  being  the  case  there  remains  the 
functional  differentiation  which  may  come  about  in  the  absence  of  a  well 
developed  oral  sucking  structure.  No  doubt  the  pharynx  aids  the  weak 
sucker  in  drawing  in  food  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  suction  pro- 
duced by  these  heavy  muscular  walls  is  indeed  very  great.  As  was  stated 
earlier  in  this  discussion  the  position  of  the  oral  sucking  apparatus  relative 
to  the  pharynx  in  all  those  species  which  do  not  possess  a  strong  oral 
sucking  apparatus  strongly  indicates  this  view. 

As  was  stated  before  the  muscular  bulb,  or  pharjmx  of  Monticelli,  is 
identical  in  structure  and  has  no  doubt  arisen  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the 
species  of  this  family.  Even  though  it  may  function  as  a  sucking  organ  in 
some  instances  this  structure  has  not  been  modified  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  typical  sucker  tissue  as  it  has  been  described  in  other  trematodes. 
If,  however,  this  muscular  organ  is  present  in  one  or  more  species  of  this 
genus  at  the  same  time  with  a  distinct  anterior  musculature  which  is 
typical  of  that  tissue  as  found  in  other  groups  of  trematodes  and  is  con- 
stant in  these  species,  then  one  is  justified  in  designating  the  anterior 
musculature  a  sucking  organ  or  oral  sucker  and  the  musculature  posterior 
to  it  a  pharynx  as  it  was  termed  by  Monticelli  (1892). 

Immediately  posterior  and  dorsal  to  the  prephar)mx  is  a  muscular 
structure  developed  around  the  wall  of  the  posterior  prephar3mx  or  an- 
terior esophagus.  On  first  observation  the  pharynx  appears  as  two  bean- 
shaped  halves  lying  one  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
esophagus.  On  more  careful  study,  however,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  heavy 
muscular  halves  bound  together  on  the  edges  by  smaller  bands  of  fibers 
so  that  in  the  true  cross  section  it  appears  as  a  cylinder  with  an  elongated 
dorso-ventral  slit  passing  through  it. 

The  pharynx  is  variable  in  size  and  form  within  the  species  as  well  as  in 
different  species,  and  may  be  in  some  species  distinctly  elongated  while 
in  others  it  is  noticeably  expanded  laterally  and  still  in  others  it  is  spherical. 
It  measures  in  Cydocoelum  pseudomicrosiomum  778/i  and  is  slightly  longer 
than  broad.  In  Cyclocodum  abscurum  it  is  in  general  spherical  and  meas- 
ures 215  to  298/i*  In  Cydocoelum  macrorchis  it  is  distinctly  longer  than 
broad  and  measures  264  to  314/a  in  length  by  198  to  248/a  in  width.  In 
Cydocodum  dongatum  the  pharynx  is  oblong  measuring  264  to  331/i  in 
length  by  215  to  281 /i  in  width.  While  the  range  of  measurements  gives 
a  general  idea  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pharynx  this  study  has  shown 
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that  tl^  individual  which  has  the  longest  pharynx  is  not  always  the  one 
which  has  the  narrowest  one  and  vice  versa. 

As  stated  above  the  size  and  form  of  the  pharynx  is  not  constant  as 
might  be  indicated  by  an  average  or  range  of  measurements.  Cyclocodum 
obscurum  shows  eight  instances  in  which  the  pharynx  is  round,  two  with  a 
greater  width  than  length,  one  with  a  greater  length  than  width;  this  gives 
an  average  for  eleven  specimens  of  230 /i  in  length  and  231 /i  in  width, 
i^;reeing  closely  with  the  record  that  eight  of  the  eleven  cases  cited  show 
the  pharynx  to  be  spherical.  From  the  range  one  would  infer  from  the 
maximums  that  the  pharynx  is  spherical  but  from  the  minimums  of  less 
transverse  diameter  than  longitudinal.  In  Cyclocodum  macrorchis  and 
Cychcoelum  ehngaium  every  specimen  measured  shows  for  the  pharynx 
a  greater  length  than  width  while  in  Cychcoelum  pseudomicrostomum  and 
Cychcodum  obscurum  some  were  spherical  while  the  majority  have  a 
greater  length  than  width.  From  this  comparison  one  can  see  readily  that 
the  phar3mx  possesses  such  variability  in  size  and  form  in  this  genus  that 
it  can  be  termed  at  best  only  spheroidal. 

The  musculature  of  the  pharynx  is,  as  stated  previously,  similar  in 
all  the  species  of  this  genus  and  consists  of  numerous  fibers  bound  into  bun- 
dles that  are  so  interlaced  as  to  make  a  very  powerful  organ  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  strong  oral  sucker  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  serves  as  a 
sucking  organ  as  was  stated  earlier  in  this  work. 

The  musculature  is  quite  characteristic  of  this  organ  as  it  has  been 
described  in  other  trematodes  and  consists  of  circular,  radial  and  longi- 
tudinal fibers.  The  circular  muscles  are  most  numerous  and  constitute 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  entire  structure.  They  are  pierced  by 
bundles  of  radial  muscles  which  have  their  origin  in  the  outer  layer  of 
circular  muscles  and  their  insertion  in  the  inner  layer  of  the  same  muscles 
whose  fibers  intertwine  all  the  muscles  of  the  circular  and  radial  type,  par- 
ticularly at  their  origin  and  insertion. 

In  most  cases  this  muscular  bulb  stands  with  the  anterior  end  open 
thus  forming  a  continuation  of  the  funnel  shaped  mouth  opening  to  the 
posterior  end  of  the  pharynx  which  in  all  instances  observed  by  the  writer 
is  closed  just  anterior  to  the  esophagus  that  leads  caudad  from  this  organ. 

The  esophagus  is  a  thin  walled  tube  of  varied  length.  In  Cychcodum 
dongatum  it  measures  347  to  463/i;  in  Cychcodum  obscurum  331  to  662/i; 
in  Cychcodum  halli  483  ^  on  the  average.  The  wide  range  of  variation  in 
length  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  esophagus  takes  an  S-shape  (Fig.  29) 
which  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  state  of  partial  contraction  taken  at  fixation. 
This  condition  makes  it  impossible  to  secure  the  exact  length  of  this  organ. 
Because  of  the  different  states  of  contraction  the  esophagus  is  more  sinuous 
in  some  specimens  than  in  others  and  consequently  shows  a  much  greater 
variation  in  length.    In  view  of  this  fact  the  writer  can  place  very  little 
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weight  on  the  exact  length  of  the  esophagus  as  a  specific  characteristic. 
In  fact  in  some  cases  where  the  toto  specimen  showed  the  esophagus  to  be 
very  short,  sections  of  the  same  specimen  gave  evidence  of  a  relatively 
long  but  much  folded  tube  due  no  doubt  to  contraction. 

In  the  case  of  Cyclocodum  obscurum  stated  above  the  length  varies 
from  298  to  662m  making  an  average  for  the  eleven  specimens  of  419m- 
Under  the  conditions  mentioned  the  average  does  not  represent  the  actual 
length  of  the  esophagus.  It  was  noted  from  a  study  of  this  collection  that 
the  esophagus  of  one  individual  was  more  than  twice  as  long  as  that  of 
another.  However,  the  maximum  length  of  the  esophagus  is  not  repre- 
sented by  the  maximum  measurements  secured  since  in  no  case  has  the 
writer  observed  the  esophagus  when  it  could  be  said  to  form  a  straight 
line  from  the  oral  sucker  to  the  pharynx.  The  normal  condition  is  repre- 
sented in  figure  29  where  the  esophagus  arises  at  the  dorsal  portion  of  the 
pharynx  and  from  there  takes  a  winding  course  both  laterally  and  dorso- 
ventrally  to  the  intestinal  bifurcation  into  which  it  empties  directly  from 
the  ventral  side  of  the  latter  organ.  ^  The  esophagus  bifurcates  at  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  first  body  sixth  to  form  the  intestinal  crura.  One 
branch  passing  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left  side  of  the  body,  thus 
forming  an  arch  which  lies  in  the  anterior  one-sixth  of  the  body.  The 
crura  extend  from  this  parallel  to  the  body  wall,  being  separated  from  it 
only  by  the  vitellaria,  to  the  extreme  posterior  end  where  they  anastomose 
forming  a  posterior  arch.  This  is  separated  from  the  posterior  body  wall 
by  the  excretory  bladder.  The  crura  are  usually  large  with  a  large  lumen. 
However,  in  some  cases  they  are  extremely  irregular  and  show  in  a  few 
instances  more  or  less  distinct  pouches  which  in  some  individuals  appear 
as  distinct  diverticula  and  in  fact  are  as  strongly  exemplified  as  some  of 
those  shown  by  Stossich  (1902)  and  Kossack  (1911)  for  the  genus  T3rphlo- 
coelum.  This  feature,  however,  is  not  constant  for  any  species  of  the  genus 
Cyclocoelum  observed  by  the  writer  and  is  probably  due  to  the  pressure 
produced  by  expanded  uterine  loops  which  fill  out  the  space  between  the 
crura  and  in  many  instances  reach  over  the  crura.  Anterior  to  the  intes- 
tinal bifurcation  in  Cyclocoelum  macrorchis  and  Cyclocodum  obscurum 
there  is  an  evagination  which  makes  a  pronounced  undivided  neck  to  the 
crura  into  which  the  esophagus  opens.  This  appears  in  every  specimen  of 
the  fifty-six  in  the  two  collections.  This  condition  is  in  decided  contrast  to 
the  other  species  studied.  In  these  specimens,  however,  the  intestinal 
crura  are  comparatively  empty  and  show  a  generally  relaxed  condition 
whereas  in  most  of  the  other  specimens  the  crura  are  well  filled  and  appar- 
ently well  extended.  It  is  probable  in  view  of  the  relaxed  and  empty 
condition  of  the  crura  of  the  former  species  that  the  neck  of  the  bifurcation 
is  the  result  of  the  condition  rather  than  a  constant  character  for  the 
species. 
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The  excretory  system  of  these  worms  cannot  be  fully  made  out  in 
preserved  material  and  at  most  one  can  obtain  accurate  knowledge  of  only 
a  small  part  of  this  system  without  having  had  opportunity  to  study 
developmental  forms  while  living.  In  general  the  excretory  bladder  can 
be  made  out  in  all  species  as  a  simple  flattened  sac,  except  in  Cyclocoelum 
elangaiumy  l3dng  between  the  posterior  arch  of  the  intestine  and  the  body 
wall,  usually  closely  approached  on  either  side  by  the  posterior  extremities 
of  the  vitellaria.  It  opens  to  the  exterior  on  the  median  dorsal  surface  by 
a  small  duct  surrounded  at  its  exterior  opening  by  a  strong  sphincter. 
Two  main  branches  of  the  system  open  into  the  excretory  bladder  one  on 
either  side.  These  branches  follow  in  general  the  course  of  the  intestinal 
crura  and  are  joined  by  many  secondary  branches  which  anastomose 
freely  forming  a  vast  net-work  ramifying  the  entire  body.  The  ducts  of 
the  system  are  composed  of  relatively  heavy  muscular  walls  which  aid 
in  the  movement  of  the  excretory  products  toward  the  bladder. 

The  nervous  system  so  far  as  has  been  made  out  from  the  material  at 
hand  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  description  of  Lang  (1880).  The 
cephalic  ganglia  are  situated  one  on  either  side  of  the  pharynx  and  are 
connected  by  a  dorsal  commissure  which  spans  the  anterior  alimentary 
organs  between  the  pharynx  and  the  sucker.  In  the  miracidia  are  seen  the 
beehive-shaped  eye-spots  first  observed  by  Van  Beneden  (1861)  and  later 
described  by  Faust  (1918). 

The  vitelline  glands  in  this  family  are  very  much  alike  in  all  genera 
being  composed  of  two  main  canals  which  lie  parallel  to  and  usually  outside 
of  the  intestinal  crura.  From  these  main  stems  side  branches  go  out  both 
dorsally  and  ventrally.  The  glands  are  made  up  of  small  follicular  bodies 
arranged  around  the  ducts  so  as  to  form  grape-like  clusters.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  glands  is  constant  within  a  species  and  may  be  built  up  on 
the  main  stem  with  relatively  few  branches.  The  strongest  development 
of  the  secondary  branches  is  found  in  Cyclocoelum  microsiomum  and  Cyclo- 
codum  pseudomicrostomum  and  in  the  genus  Hyptiasmus  where  the 
branches  of  the  vitelline  glands  form  a  net-work  closely  applied  to  the 
intestinal  crura.  The  vitelline  substance  is  conveyed  to  the  ootype  by  a 
duct  from  each  side  in  the  region  of  the  ovarian  complex;  these  pass  to  a 
point  posterior  to  the  shell  gland  where  they  unite.  At  the  point  of  union 
is  usually  found  an  enlargement,  the  vitelline  reservoir.  The  duct  then 
passes  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  shell  gland  where  it  becomes  embedded  in 
the  latter  organ;  however,  it  emerges  from  this  to  re-enter  it  on  the  anterior 
dorsal  surface  and  just  after  its  entry  joins  the  oviduct  at  the  point  of  its 
enlargement  to  form  the  ootype. 

The  cirrus  pouch  as  stated  by  Kossack  (1911)  shows  little  variation. 
It  b  a  clubshaped  muscular  pouch  containing  a  relatively  large  vesicula 
seminaUs  to  which  unites  a  short  weakly  developed  pars  prostatica.    This 
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gives  rise  to  a  relatively  large  cylindrical  unarmed  ductus  ejaculatorius. 
In  most  individuak  the  ductus  ejaculatorius  and  pars  prostatica  are  much 
coiled  inside  the  cirrus  sac  and  can  be  made  out  only  with  considerable 
difficulty.  The  writer  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  for  study  two 
specimens  of  Cydocodum  branUianum  Stoss.  one  of  which  has  the  ductus 
ejaculatorius  protruded  from  the  body.  The  other  one  with  the  ductus 
ejaculatorius  extended  into  the  uterus  in  a  case  of  evident  self*copulation. 
(Figs.  31,  35).  In  these  specimens  the  ductus  is  in  excellent  position  for 
study  and  appears  as  described  above.  Through  the  union  of  the  end 
portion  of  the  cirrus  pouch  and  the  uterus  a  relatively  large  genital  atrium 
is  formed. 

The  form  of  (he  genital  glands  throughout  the  family  is  in  general  very 
similar.  They  are  usually  round  or  eUiptical,  sometimes  flattened  from 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts,  with  the  exception  of  Cydocodum  vicar- 
iutn  (Arned.)  and  in  the  genus  Typhlocoelum  in  which  species  the  testes 
are  lobed.  The  genital  glands  of  the  genus  Cydocoelum,  the  only  Amer- 
ican genus  thus  far  known  belonging  to  this  family,  are  spherical  in  form. 
The  testes  are  located  so  the  posterior  is  in  or  near  the  posterior  intes- 
tinal arch  and  the  anterior,  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  this,  separated 
often  by  uterus  loops.  Exceptions  to  this  are  found,  however,  in  Cydo- 
codum ocidohium  (Cohn)  and  Bothriogasier  variolaris  Fuhrmann  in  which 
the  ovary  occupies  the  posterior  intestinal  arch  while  the  testes  are  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  region  of  the  body.  The  vasa  efferentia  given  off  from 
the  testes  unite  a  short  distance  anterior  and  median  to  the  anterior 
testis  in  Cydocodum  obscurum,  to  form  the  vas  deferens  which  makes  its 
way  between  the  uterine  loops  to  the  cirrus  pouch  previously  described. 
The  ovary  is  spherical  and  communicates  by  a  short  duct  to  the  compact 
closely  lying  shell  gland. 

The  presence  of  the  receptaculum  seminis  and  Laurer's  canal  have  been 
held  in  question  since  the  earliest  accurate  work  on  the  anatomy  of  these 
worms,  that  of  von  Siebold  (1835)  who  described  in  Monosiomum  mutabUe 
as  organs  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  egg  four  distinct  glands,  the 
vitellaria,  which  he  interpreted  as  the  ovary  as  follows: — "Die  Ovarien 
bilden  kurze  blinde  Schl&uche,  die  unter  einander  anastomosiren  und  den 
Darmkanal,  nachdem  er  vom  Oesophagus  aus  die  Seitenrander  des  Leibes 
erreicht  hat,  in  seinem  ganzen  weiteren  Verlaufe  wie  ein  Netz  umgeben. 
Es  ist  dies  eine  eigenthiimliche  Anordnung,  die  ich  bis  jetzt  noch  bei  keinem 
anderen,  zu  den  Trematoden  gehorigen  Wurme  angetroflen  habe."  The 
three  other  parts  having  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  shell  are  de- 
scribed by  the  following  characteristic  statements: — "An  der  zweiten 
Abtheilung  der  weiblichen  Geschlechtstheile,  die  zur  Bildung  der  Eier- 
haute  bestimmt  zu  sein  scheint,  lassen  sich  deutlich  drei  eigenthiimliche 
Organe  erkennen.    a)  Erstens  fallt  hier  ein  runder,  weissgelber  Korper 
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in's  Auge,  der  zur  rechten  Seite  dicht  neben  und  vor  dem  hinteren  Hoden 
liegty  und  an  Umfang  etwas  kleiner  als  dieser  isL  b)  Diesem  runden 
K5rper  hUngt  zweitens  nach  innen  ein  ovaler,  noch  kleinerer  und  ebenf aUs 
weissgelb  gefHrbter  Kdrper  an,  der  mit  ersterem  durch  einen  kurzen,  an- 
fangs  weiteren,  nachher  engeren  Kanal  in  Verbindung  steht.  c)  Endlich 
liegt  drittenSy  theils  unter  diesen  Organen,  theils  zwischen  dem  runden 
Kdrper  und  dem  hinteren  Hoden  eine  durchsichtige,  fast  farbelose  und 
unregelm&ssig  umgranzte,  feinzellige  Masse,  in  die  der  gemeinschaftUche 
kurze  Ovariengang  einmlindet,  und  aus  der  der  eierf  iihrende  Uterus  her- 
vortritt.  £s  ist  mir  bis  jetzt  nicht  gelungen,  eine  Verbindung  dieses  un- 
regelmSssigen  Organes  mit  dem  grosseren  runden  K5rper  bestimmt  nach- 
zuweisen;  doch  bin  ich  iiberzeugt,  dass  eine  solche  wirkUch  existirt." 
Van  Beneden  (1861)  in  his  study  of  Manosiomum  mutabile  after  character- 
iziDg  the  vitellaria  (vitellog^e  Van  Beneden,  Ovarien  von  Siebold)  and 
the  ovary  (germigine  Van  Beneden,  one  of  the  shell  forming  organs  of  von 
Siebold)  says  (p.  74),  that  besides  the  testes  and  the  ovary  only  one  other 
organ  has  been  observed  by  him  in  the  posterior  region  i.e.,  the  vitelline 
duct  which  dilates  to  form  the  vitelline  reservoir.  In  regard  to  the  other 
organs  described  by  von  Siebold  (1835)  he  says  ''Sont-ce  la  les  deux  autres 
organes  que  M.  von  Siebold  signale  et  qui  contribuent  k  la  formation  des 
oeufs?    Cela  est  probable !" 

More  recently  Braun  (1892)  stated  that  he  is  able  to  find  the  recep- 
taculum  seminis  only  in  Aploblema,  Cephalogonimus  and  in  the  dis- 
tomes,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  his  own  research  Laurer's  canal  is  wanting 
in  Monostamum  mutabile.  One  year  later  he  states  that  in  the  monostomes 
a  Laurer's  canal  appears  to  be  wanting.  Cohn  (1902)  reported  the  absence 
of  both  these  organs  in  Manosiomum  oculobium.  On  the  contrary  Stossich 
m  the  same  year  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  group  confirmed  the  pre- 
sence of  these  organs  in  several  species  belonging  to  at  least  three  genera 
of  this  family.  Amsdorff  (1908)  describes  for  Monostamum  vicarium  a 
small  receptaculum  seminis.  Kossack  (1911)  after  a  study  of  a  large 
number  of  specimens  belonging  to  different  genera  of  this  family,  viz: 
Cydocoelum,  Typhlocoelum,  Haematotrephus,  Hyptiasmus,  states  con- 
trary to  the  finding  of  Stossich  that  both  receptaculum  seminis  and  Laurer's 
canal  are  wanting  in  this  family.  S.  J.  Johnston  (1916)  makes  no  mention 
of  either  the  receptaculum  seminis  or  Laurer's  canal  in  any  one  of  the 
three  genera  studied,  Cydocoelum,  Haematotrephus  and  Hyptiasmus. 

In  a  study  of  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  belonging  to  several 
spedes  of  the  genus  Cydocoelum  the  writer  has  observed  the  presence  of 
the  receptaculum  seminis.  In  addition  to  the  observations  made  on  the 
American  material  the  writer  has  been  given  the  opportunity  through  the 
efforts  of  Professor  Henry  B.  Ward  and  the  courtesies  extended  him  by  the 
Curators  of  the  museums  of  Berlin,  Gottingen,  and  Vienna,  to  study  Cydo- 
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codum  mukMUf  Cyclocodum  prohlematicufHy  Cydocodum  avopundaium, 
Cydocodum  brazUianum^  Cydocodum  iringae^  and  Hacmalotrephus  similis. 
In  all  of  these  species  a  small  spherical  receptaculum  seminis  has  been 
found,  in  position  median  and  dorsal  to  the  ovary  (Figs.  20-24,  26  and  27). 

On  the  same  dorsal  level  with  the  receptaculum  semnis  and  posterior 
to  the  latter  and  the  ovary  one  finds  the  compact  shell  gland,  in  size  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  ovary.   It  is  composed  of  unicellular  glands  closely 
packed  together,  each  of  which  empties  its  secretion  into  the  ootjrpe  by 
means  of  a  short  straight  canal;  these  ducts  form  the  inner  portion  of  the 
gland.    The  oot3rpe  in  the  central  portion  of  this  gland  gives  rise  to  the 
uterus  which  in  turn  expands,  immediately  upon  emerging,  into  a  large 
receptaculum  semnalis  uterinum.    During  the  sexual  activity  of  the  worm 
this  pouch  is  filled  with  spermatozoa.   In  the  genus  Cyclocoelum,  the  uterus 
forms  relatively  short  closely  packed  loops,  in  general  going  out  from  the 
middle  line  of  the  body.    Relatively  few  stretches  go  directly  across  the 
body.    The  uterus  fills  out  the  entire  space  between  the  crura,  then  by  a 
re'atively  straight  stretch  it  spans  the  distance  to  the  genital  atrium  in  the 
region  of  the  pharynx.    In  lateral  extent  the  uterus  reaches  in  general  to 
the  middle  or  outer  wall  of  the  intestine  or  rarely  even  out  to  the  body  wall, 
as  in  Cydocodum  halli.    This  species  differs  in  this  respect  from  other 
species  of  the  genus  and  according  to  the  generic  limits  of  Kossack  does  not 
belong  here  if  this  condition  is  a  diagnostic  factor.    Cydocodum  halli, 
however,  conforms  so  closely  to  the  genus  in  other  respects  and  does  not 
conform  to  the  genus  Haematotrephus  in  that  the  uterine  loops  do  not 
bend  around  the  genital  organs  so  that  the  writer  feels  justified  in  placing 
it  in  the  genus  Cyclocoelum.    Evidently  there  is  little  justification  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  genus  based  largely  on  the  extent  of  the  uterus  and  hence 
the  limits  of  the  genus  Cyclocoelum  have  been  extended  to  include  this 
species. 

The  condition  known  as  a  situs  inversus  is  a  common  feature  of  this 
family.  Looss  (1899)  asserted  that  in  all  forms  in  which  the  genital  pore 
is  median  there  is  a  possibility  that  sexual  amphitypy  will  occur  and 
suggested  that  in  Monostomes  where  this  is  the  case  situs  inversus  will 
probably  be  found.  Cohn  (1902)  was  the  first  to  record  this  condition 
in  the  group  when  he  found  in  Spaniometra  oculobia  (Cohn)  a  situs  inversus 
of  the  genital  glands  in  a  ratio  of  9:5.  Kossack  (1911)  added  to  this  by  his 
observations  on  Cyclocodum  prohlematicum  Stoss.,  Cydocodum  ovopunc- 
taium  Stoss.,  and  Cydocodum  vicarium  (Arnsd.)  in  which  he  says  that  on 
the  average  the  right  and  left  positions  are  equally  frequently  present. 

The  writer  has  found  a  similar  condition  to  exist  in  all  species  of 
Cyclocoelum  represented  in  North  America  as  well  as  being  able  to  verify 
the  observations  of  Kossack  on  Cydocodum  problemaiicum  and  Cydocodum 
ovopundaium.    Reference  to  the  following  table  shows  that  the  right  and 
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left  positions  are  on  the  whole  equal  in  number  and  tiixere  significant 
differences  occur  they  are  perhaps  due  to  the  small  number  of  individuals 
studied.  In  Cyclocoelum  obscurum  with  sixty  specimens  in  the  lot  the 
difference  is  relatively  small.  The  total  of  ninety-four  specimens  in  all 
show  an  approximately  equal  count  for  each  arrangement. 


Ante- 
rior 
testis 

Cirrus 
pouch 

Number  of  uterine  loops 
between  testis 

Total  uterine 

loops  on  side  of 

anterior  testis 

Rt. 

Lt. 

Rt. 

LL 

32 

4 

2 

0 

1 

2 

5 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

25- 
30 

30- 
35 

23 

35- 
40 

40- 
45 

45- 
50 

C.  obscumm. . . 

34 

26 

28 

1 

1 

4 
1 

1 
2 

«   •  • 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

9 

22 

5 

1 

1 
1 

■  •  • 

5 

•  •  • 

3 

•  •  • 

C.  elongatum . . 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

7 
40 

2 

3 

2 

«  •  • 

1 

1 
1 

C.  pseudomicio- 
stomum. . . 

3 

2 

1 

«  •  • 

6 

•  •  • 

3 

•  •  ■ 

6 

■  •  • 

C.  maciorchia . . 

8 

14 

•15 
54 

1 

■  •  • 

4 

•  •  • 

12 

■  •  • 

5 

•  ■  • 

•  •  « 

*  •  • 

Total  numbers . 

49 

45 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

The  variation  in  the  position  of  the  testes  from  one  another  is  equally 
of  little  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  specific  diagnosis.  However, 
since  Stossich  used  this  as  the  means  of  separation  of  species  in  Cyclocoe- 
lum and  Haematotrephus  the  writer  feels  it  worth  while  to  give  here  the 
result  of  observations  on  American  material.  Kossack  raised  objections 
to  the  importance  assigned  this  point  by  Stossich  and  showed  that  the 
variation  within  a  species  was  even  greater  than  that  between  the  genera 
before  mentioned. 

The  study  of  the  American  material  has  served  to  substantiate  the 
view  of  Kossack  (1911)  reached  by  study  of  the  European  material. 
Reference  to  table  shows  the  number  of  uterine  loops  to  vary  from  none 
where  the  testes  lie  contiguous  to  one  another  to  nine  while  the  entire 
number  of  uterus  loops,  counted  always  on  the  side  of  the  anterior  testis, 
is  likewise  variable  and  appears  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  total  number  of 
uterine  loops  between  the  testes  of  the  individual  since  the  specimen 
which  showed  nine  loops  between  the  testes  has  in  all  only  38  loops  while 
in  another  individual  of  the  same  lot  of  Cyclocoelum  obscurum,  which  had  a 
total  of  40  loops  only  3  could  be  found  between  the  testes.  Other  examples 
are  8  and  43;  3  and  44;  7  and  39  as  compared  to  1  and  39.  These  are  a  few 
examples  taken  from  Cyclocoelum  obscurum.  Other  species  show  the  same 
to  be  true  except  in  Cyclocoelum  haUi  and  Cyclocoelum  triangularum  where 
the  relative  positions  of  the  genital  glands  appear  to  be  constant.    How- 
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ever,  since  the  number  of  specimens  here  is  small  the  writer  is  inclined 
to  attach  relatively  little  importance  to  this  feature. 

The  life  history  of  this  group  is  relatively  unknown,  although  the  ear- 
liest record  of  a  monostome  larva  is  said  to  date  from  1817.  An  early 
account  is  found  in  Filippi  1859.  This  author  obtained  from  Bytkinia 
tentactdiUa  (L)  ['^Paludina  itnpura  of  Filippi]  a  larva  he  named  Cerceria 
lophocerca  which  he  described  (1859:5)  as  follows:  "Elle  est  caracteris£e 
par  un  bulbe  pharyngien  assex  fort,  par  la  presence  de  deux  yeux  ou  taches 
pigmentaires  semilunaires  avec  une  petite  lentille  dans  la  concavity,  et 
par  une  queue  munie  d'une  cr^te  membraneuse  longitudinale.  Dans  Tin- 
t6rieur  du  corps  on  voit  des  rudiments  d'organes  sexuels  sous  la  forme  de 
trois  masses  v^siculaires." 

According  to  LUhe  (1909)  the  determination  of  Filippi  is  doubtful 
since  the  description  and  figures  show  a  close  resemblance  to  Cercaria 
fuhopundata  Ercol.  which  is  an  undoubted  distome  larva.  Cort  (1915) 
on  the  other  hand  recognized  distinct  features  in  this  larva  and  stated 
that  it  is  ''entirely  different  from  all  other  monostomes  known."  As  such 
it  stands  alone  and  unidentified. 

*  While  the  description  of  Filippi  is  meager  and  bereft  of  many  diagnos- 
tic characters  a  few  outstanding  features  point  to  its  alliance  to  this  group. 
This  relationship  is  shown  by  the  absence  or  at  most  only  poorly  devel- 
oped oral  sucker  (Filippi,  pi.  I,  fig.  3),  by  the  presence  of  a  strongly  devel- 
oped pharynx,  and  by  the  position  of  the  three  "rudimentary"  sex  organs. 

Key  to  species  of  Cydocodum 

1(6)    Uterus  restricted  to  the  intercecal  zone 2 

2(5)    Testes  unequal  in  size 3 

3(4)    Pharynx  larger  than  oral  sucker;  ratio  of  posterior  testis  to 

ovary  2:1 Cydocodum  muUMU  (Zed.) 

4(3)    Oral  sucker  and  pharynx  small,  approximately  equal  in  size; 

ratio  of  anterior  testis  to  ovary  4:3 

Cydocodum  cuneatum  nov.  spec. 

5  (2)    Testes  equal  in  size.   Oral  sucker  larger  than  pharynx ;  ratio 

of  testes  too  vary  3:1 Cydocodum  leidyi  nov.  spec. 

6(1)     Uterus  not  restricted  to  intercecal  zone 8 

7(26)  Uterus  folding  around  the  crura  both  dorsally  and  ventrally ...  9 

8(21)  Cental  glands  separated  by  uterine  loops 10 

9(16)  Testes  equal  in  size 11 

10(13)  Pharynx  larger  than  sucker;  vitellaria  extending  laterally 

beyond  medial  wall  of  crura 12 

11(12)  Ratio  of  testes  to  ovary  5:2 

Cydocodum  pseudomicrostomum  nov.  spec. 

12(11)  Ratio  of  testes  to  ovary  4:3. .  .Cydocodum  microstomum  (Crepl.) 
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13(10)  Sucker  larger  than  the  pharynx IS 

14(15)  Vitellaria  strongly  developed,  extending  to  inner  wall  of 

intestine;  ratio  of  testes  to  ovary  2:1 

Cydocoelum  mcurarckis  nov.  spec. 

15(14)  Vitellaria  weakly  developed,  rarely  reaching  middle  of 

crura;  ratio  of  testes  to  ovary  2:1 

Cyclocodum  vicarium  (Arnsd.) 

16(9)     Testes  unequal  in  size 18 

17(20)  Oral  sucker  twice  as  large  as  pharynx 19 

18(19)  Ratio  of  posterior  testis  to  ovary  2:1 

Cydocoelum  obscurum  (Leidy) 

19(18)  Ratio  of  posterior  testis  to  overy  3:1 

Cydocodum  ovopundaiutn  Stoss. 

20(17)  Oral  sucker  not  twice  the  size  of  pharynx.      Ratio  of  poste- 
rior testis  to  ovary  3:1 Cydocodum  problematicum  Stoss. 

21(8)     Genital  glands  contiguous,  not  separated  by  uterine  loops. .  .24 
22(25)  Testes  unequal  in  size;  oral  sucker  twice  as  large  as  pharynx  25 

Cydocodum  wUsoni  nov.  spec. 

24(23)  Ratio  of  posterior  testis  to  ovary  2:1 

Cyclocodum  tringae  (Brandes) 

25(22)  Testes  equal  in  size;  oral  sucker  and  pharynx  approximately 

equal.    Ratio  of  testes  to  ovary  10:7 

Cydocodum  iriangularum  nov.  spec. 

26(7)  Uterus  passing  dorsally  over  intestinal  crura  and  vitellaria 
to  body  wall;  vitellaria  moderately  developed,  rarely  ex- 
tending beyond  middle  of  crura 30 

27(28)  Sucker  1^  times  pharynx;  testes  unequal;  ratio  posterior 

testis  to  ovary  3:2 Cyclocodum  brauUanum  Stoss. 

28(29)  Sucker  and  pharynx  equal  in  size;  testes  equal;  ratio  of 

testes  to  ovary  2:1 Cyclocodum  halli  nov.  spec. 

Description  of  species 

CYCLOCOELUM  LEIDYI  nov.  spec. 

[Figures  1,  2,  33] 

Syn:  Monostomum  mutabde  Leidy  1885,  nee  Zeder  1800 

This  collection  contains  five  specimens  described  by  Leidy  (1885)  as 
follows:  'Trom  the  thoracic  cavity  of  a  Gray  Snipe,  Gallinago  wUsoni, 
Dr.  Warren  (of  Westchester)  obtained  five  Flukes,  18mm  long,  by  4mm 
broad.    These  appear  to  be  Monostomum  mulabile.*' 

These  specimens  are  readily  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  genus 
Cydocodum  Brandes  (1892)  but  are  distinctly  different  from  Cydocodum 
mutabUe  and  represent  a  new  species.  The  following  description  shows  the 
characteristic  differences  between  the  two  species. 
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These  flukes  are  16  to  18  mm  long  by  4  to  4 . 5  mm  broad.  The  margins 
of  the  body  are  practically  parallel  in  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  body. 
The  anterior  one-third  tapers  to  a  weakly  rounded  point.  The  subterminal 
mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  weakly  developed  sucking  musculature  which 
is  approximately  three  times  the  size  of  the  small  phar3mz.  The  small 
ovoid  pharynx  measures  231 /i  broad  by  281 /i  long.  The  slender  esophagut 
which  is  curved  in  the  form  of  an  S  measures  331/i  in  length.  It  opens  inso 
the  middle  of  the  dorsal  side  of  the  intestinal  bifurcation.  The  voluminous 
intestinal  crura  run  parallel  to  the  margins  of  the  body  throughout  their 
entire  course.  The  vitellaria  are  moderately  developed  and  occupy  the 
region  lateral  to  the  crura.  They  extend  laterally  to  the  inner  wall  of  the 
crura  and  fold  both  dorsally  and  ventrally  around  them.  They  extend  an- 
teriorly not  quite  to  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  intestinal  bifurcation 
and  are  separated  at  the  posterior  end  only  by  the  excretory  bladder.  The 
uterus  fills  the  entire  space  between  the  intestinal  crura.  It  lies  in  the 
mid  dorso-ventral  region,  is  profusely  coiled  and  does  not  extend  out 
beyond  the  inner  wall  of  the  intestine.  Genital  glands  are  confined  to 
the  posterior  intestinal  arch.  The  posterior  testis  is  situated  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  body  and  lies  directly  in  the  arch  formed  by  the  intestine. 
The  anterior  testis  is  a  little  removed  and  is  contiguous  to  the  crura.  They 
are  equal  in  size  and  measure  877  to  910/i  in  diameter.  The  much  smaller 
ovary  lies  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  anterior  testis  and  in  a 
transverse  plane  between  the  two  testes.  It  is  spherical  and  measures  from 
380  to  390/i  in  diameter.  Dorsally  and  on  the  inner  posterior  side  of  the 
ovary  is  a  small  spherical  receptaculum  seminis  82  to  99/i  in  diameter, 
which  joins  by  a  short  duct  the  oviduct  shortly  after  its  emergence  from 
the  ovary.  Laurer's  canal  is  not  present.  As  the  oviduct  passes  poste- 
riorly into  the  adjacent  shell  gland  aggregate  it  is  joined  by  the  vitelline 
duct.  At  this  point  the  oviduct  enlarges  to  form  the  oot3rpe.  Just  after 
the  uterus  emerges  from  the  compact  shell  gland  a  second  enlargement  is 
seen,  the  receptaculum  seminalis  uterinum.  It  extends  posteriorly  to  the 
crura  where  it  doubles  on  itself  and  pursues  its  coiled  winding  course  to  the 
genital  pore  which  is  situated  ventral  to  the  middle  region  of  the  pharynx. 
The  cirrus  pouch  is  182 /i  broad  by  331/i  long  and  reaches  to  the  middle 
of  the  intestinal  crura  at  their  bifurcation.  The  genital  pores  open  sep- 
arately into  a  small  genital  atrium.  Eggs  thick  shelled  ovals,  66  by  117/t 
when  fully  mature.  They  contain  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  uterus  well 
developed  miracidia  as  evidenced  by  the  dark  e)re  spots. 

Habitat:  Thoracic  cavity  Host:  Gattinago  wilsoni 

Locality:  Westchester,  Pa.  Date:  1885 

Collector:  Dr.  H.  W.  Warren  No.  106  Leidy  Collection. 

A  comparison  of  this  material  with  the  data  given  by  Stossich  (1902: 
13)  and  by  Kossack  (1911:510)  for  Cyclocoelum  miUabUe  (Zeder)  as  weU  as 
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comparison  with  specimens  of  Cyclocoelum  mutabile  obtained  from  the 
Gdttingen  museum  demonstrates  clearly  that  this  is  a  distinct  species. 
It  is  similar  to  Cyclocoelum  mutabile  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  body,  in 
the  lateral  extent  of  the  uterine  loops,  the  extent  and  development  of  the 
vitellaria,  the  size  of  the  ovary,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  eggs. 

It  di£Fers  from  this  species  in  having  a  much  smaller  pharynx,  a  much 
larger  sucker,  a  longer  esophagus,  larger  testes,  and  a  relatively  heavier 
and  more  irregularly  folded  uterus.  This  species  is  similar  to  Cyclocoelum 
prohlemiUicum  Stossich  in  the  size  of  the  testes  and  the  extent  of  the 
vitellaria  but  differs  from  that  species  in  having  a  smaller  pharynx  and  a 
broader,  thinner  and  less  muscular  body  in  proportion  to  its  length.  For 
comparison  with  this  species  a  figure  (Fig.  3)  of  Cyclocoelum  mutabile 
(Zed.)  is  placed  beside  that  of  Cyclocoelum  leidyi. 

CYCLOCOELUM  PSEUDOMICROSTOMUM  nov.  spec. 

[Figures  4,  27,  30,  43] 

Large  monostomes  13  to  14.5  mm  in  length  by  4  to  4.5  mm  in  greatest 
width  which  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  posterior  body  third.  From 
this  point  forward  the  side  walls  taper  gradually  to  the  end  of  the  anterior 
body  third,  at  which  point  they  bend  inwardly  more  sharply  to  form  a  small 
obtusely  rounded  end.  The  posterior  end  is  bluntly  rounded.  The  mouth 
is  subterminal,  surrounded  by  an  external  banding  musculature  which 
measures  662  to  745  m  in  diameter.  This  is  followed  by  a  large  heavy 
slightly  elongate  pharynx  778  to  910/i  in  length  by  745  to  844m  in  width. 
The  genital  pore  lies  median  and  ventral  to  the  forward  end  of  the  pharynx. 
From  this  point  the  cirrus  pouch  stretches  posteriad  almost  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  intestinal  bifurcation.  The  vitellaria  extend  from  the  posterior 
end  of  the  cirrus  pouch  to  the  excretory  bladder  in  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body.  It  is  even  more  strongly  developed  than  that  of  Cyclocoelum 
nicrosiomum  and  in  its  lateral  extent  passes  the  inner  wall  of  the  crura  and 
over  the  lateral  folds  of  the  uterine  loops  which  in  this  species  rarely  pass 
over  the  inner  wall  of  the  crura.  The  testes  as  in  other  species  of  this  genus 
lie  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  body  and  within  the  intestinal  crura.  The 
posterior  testis  does  not  fill  the  entire  intestinal  arch,  is  antero*posteriorly 
flattened  and  measures  827  to  910m  in  width  by  993  to  1192m  in  length, 
while  the  anterior  testis  which  is  separated  from  it  by  uterine  loops  meas- 
ures 745  to  993m  in  width  by  1076  to  1324m  in  length.  The  ovary  lies  on 
a  level  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  posterior  testis  and  adjacent  to  the 
cecum  opposite  to  the  anterior  testis,  is  much  smaller  and  spherical, 
measuring  413  to  496m  in  diameter.  Dorsal  to  the  ovary  is  the  spherical 
receptaculum  seminis  148  to  165  m  in  diameter.  The  shell  gland  is  similar 
in  size  to  the  ovary  and  occupies  a  position  dorsal  and  posterior  to  that 
structure.    As  was  stated  above  the  uterus  does  not  usually  pass  over  the 
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inner  wall  of  the  intestine  and  fills  out  entirely  the  space  between  the 
crura.  The  eggs  are  thick  shelled  ovals,  51  to  66/i  in  width  by  102/i  in 
length. 

Habitat:  Lung  Host:  "Wild  duck" 

Locality:  Omaha,  Nebr.  Date:  1903 

Collector:  C.  E.  Stringer  No.  1041  Ward  Collection 

This  species  is  also  found  in  the  Leidy  Collection  vial  no.  186  which  has 
been  dried  out  and  is  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation.  John  C.  Johnson 
collected  this  species  from  Pulica  americana  taken  at  Golden  Gate  Paxk, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  in  January  1919. 

Cyclocoelum  pseudomicrostofnum  finds  its  nearest  relative  in  Cydocoe- 
lum  microsiomum  (Crepl.).  The  two  species  are  of  nearly  equal  size. 
The  pharynx  of  the  former  is  distinctly  larger,  the  testes  are  not  of  equal 
size  as  in  C.  microsiomum  and  are  slightly  broader  than  long  probably  due 
to  pressure  from  the  closely  packed  uterus.  The  ovary  of  Cyclocoelum 
pseudomicroshmum  is  noticeably  smaller  than  that  of  Cyclocoelum  micro- 
siomum,  while  the  lateral  extent  of  the  uterus  in  the  former  si>ecies  is  more 
restricted.  With  respect  to  the  development  of  the  vitelline  glands 
Cyclocoelum  pseudomicroshmum  presents  the  heaviest  development  found 
in  any  known  species  of  this  genus. 

CYCLOCOELUM  HALLI  nov.  spec. 
[Figures  S,  11,20,36-42] 

Large  monostomes  varying  in  length  from  1 1  to  14  mm  in  width  by  3 
to  4  mm  in  greatest  width  which  is  found  slightly  posterior  to  the  middle 
of  the  body.  From  this  point  the  body  tapers  anteriorly  to  almost  a 
point  and  posteriorly  only  a  little,  forming  an  obtusely  rounded  end. 
The  body  is  muscular,  dorsally  convex,  and  ventrally  flat  or  slightly  con- 
cave. The  body  wall  is  entirely  covered  with  numerous  small  pits  ob- 
served by  Zeder  (1803)  in  Monostoma  mutabile.  The  subterminal  mouth 
leads  by  a  funnel-shaped  tube  to  the  pharynx.  This  tube  or  mouth 
proper  is  surrounded  by  a  concentration  of  musculature  which  on  the 
outer  margin  is  formed  into  circular  bands,  the  outer  covering  of  the  sucker 
(Figs.  36  to  42).  The  sucker  is  spherical  in  form  and  measures  387fi  in 
diameter.  It  is  separated  from  the  smaller  (263 /i)  but  more  heavily  muscu- 
lar, spherical  pharjmx,  by  the  nerve  commissure.  The  esophagus  is  483 /i 
in  length  and  extends  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  pharynx  to  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  intestinal  bifurcation.  The  latter  a  simple  tubular  struc- 
ture lies  along  the  margins  of  the  body  for  its  entire  length  and  anasto- 
moses at  the  posterior  end.  As  previously  described  the  excretory  S3r5tem 
is  composed  of  a  system  of  tubules  ramifying  the  entire  body  in  this 
species,  as  in  Cyclocoelum  elongaium.  These  tubules  anastomose  and 
empty  into  the  excretory  bladder.    In  this  species  a  single  thin  walled  sac 
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which  opens  to  the  exterior  by  a  small  dorsal  pore.  The  genital  glands  are 
situated  in  the  posterior  fifth  of  the  body  where  they  are  closely  packed  in 
the  posterior  arch  of  the  intestine,  the  posterior  testis  almost  entirely 
filling  this  space.  It  is  slightly  flattened  antero-posteriorly  and  measures 
in  its  greatest  dimension  1052 /i  and  in  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  this,  894 /i. 
The  anterior  testis  situated  a  short  distance  cephalad  to  the  posterior, 
is  spherical  in  shape  and  a  little  smaller,  having  a  diameter  of  894m.  The 
two  testes  are  separated  by  a  particularly  long  loop  of  the  uterus  which 
extends  to  the  intestinal  arch,  and  in  some  instances  even  beyond,  and 
usually  folds  back  part  way  forming  a  double  loop.  The  vasa  efferentia 
given  off  from  the  anterior  margins  of  the  two  testes  unite  cephalad  and 
mesad  to  the  anterior  testis  to  form  the  vas  deferens  which  takes  a  fairly 
straight  course  to  the  cirrus  pouch  with  which  it  unites. 

The  cirrus  pouch  is  a  rather  large  oblong  sac  extending  from  the 
pharynx  to  a  short  distance  beyond  the  anterior  wall  of  the  intestinal 
bifurcation.  It  opens  into  a  small  genital  atrium  which  in  turn  opens  to 
the  exterior,  ventral  to  the  pharynx. 

The  ovarian  complex  is  situated  opposite  to  and  on  a  level  with  the 
anterior  testis.  The  ovary  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  testes,  measuring 
434/i  in  diameter.  Dorsal  to  this  is  the  receptaculum  seminis,  the  duct 
from  which  joins  the  oviduct  before  it  enters  the  shell  gland.  The  shell 
gland,  a  compact  spherical  organ,  is  situated  dorsal  and  posterior  to  the 
ovary.  It  has  a  diameter  of  388 /i*  The  vitellaria  lie  between  the  lateral 
body  wall  and  the  external  wall  of  the  digestive  crura  over  which  they 
seldom  pass.  They  extend  from  the  posterior  pharyngeal  region  to  the 
extreme  posterior  end  where  they  are  separated  by  the  excretory  bladder. 
The  vitelline  glands  are  made  up  of  small  follicular  grape-like  clusters 
arranged  along  a  main  stem,  which  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  testis 
gives  rise  to  the  vitelline  ducts.  These  pass  mesad  and  unite  a  short 
distance  posterior  to  the  shell  gland  to  form  the  common  duct  which 
passes  straight  to  the  shell  gland.  It  enters  this  at  the  posterior  side 
and  passes  through  the  outer  portion  of  this  organ  to  its  union  with  the 
oviduct  just  after  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the  shell  gland.  The 
oviduct  then  enlarges  to  form  the  ootype.  On  emergence  from  the  shell 
gland  the  uterus  enlarges  to  form  a  large  pouch,  the  receptaculum 
seminalis  uterinum.  From  this  the  uterus  makes  a  few  short  loops  and  then 
the  long  loop,  previously  mentioned,  which  separates  the  testes.  From 
this  point  forward  it  lies  in  more  or  less  regular  transverse  folds  which 
extend  out  to  the  vitellaria,  tho  in  some  instances,  particularly  in  the 
posterior  three-fifths  of  the  body,  these  loops  extend  to  the  body  wall. 
In  the  anterior  fifth  of  the  body  the  uterine  loops  are  not  so  long  and 
here  fill  out  entirely  the  space  between  the  intestinal  crura.    From  the 
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bifurcation  of  the  intestine  the  uterus  reaches  in  a  relatively  straight 
stretch  to  the  genital  atrium. 

The  eggs  are  large,  thick  shelled  ovals,  measuring  161 /i  in  length  by  99 /i 
in  breadth.  The  double,  dark  eyespots  give  evidence  of  the  developing 
miracidium  within  the  eggs  before  they  have  passed  in  their  course  anterior 
to  the  middle  region  of  the  body. 

Habitat:  Abdominal  air-sacs.  Locality:  host  taken  in  Raleigh 

Host:  Tetanus  melanoUucus  (?)  N.  C. 

Date:  April  7,  1894  Collector:  W.  C.  Hall 

No.  21.90  Ward  coUection 

Habitat:  Liver?  or  Lung?  Locality:  Creston,  Iowa 

Host:  Tetanus  solitarius  Collector:  W.  C.  Hall 

Date:  Aug.  30, 1895  No.  21 .  763  Ward  collection 

Filed  among  the  records  of  Hall  is  a  statement  that  he  collected  5 
specimens  from  the  air  sacs  of  Totatnus  fiavipes  Sept.  4,  1895,  which  he 
believed  to  be  this  species.  The  material  from  this  host  has  not  been  found. 
This  species  is  most  closely  related  to  Cydocoelum  brazUianum  Stossich 
and  resembles  that  form  in  the  lateral  extent  of  the  uterus,  the  relative 
position  of  the  genital  glands,  and  in  the  size  of  the  ovary.  It  differs, 
however,  in  the  size  of  the  testes,  the  more  weakly  developed  vitellaria, 
and  relative  size  of  the  oral  sucker  and  pharynx,  these  being  of  equal  size 
in  C.  halli  while  in  C.  brazUianum  the  sucker  is  distinctly  larger  than  the 
pharynx. 

CYCLOCOELUM  WILSONI  nov.  spec. 

[Figure  6] 

Medium  sized  monostomes  12  mm  long  by  3  mm  wide  in  maximum 
which  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  posterior  one-fifth  of  the  body. 
Posterior  and  bluntly  rounded.  Anterior  to  the  point  of  greatest  width 
the  body  tapers  gradually  to  a  blunt  but  relatively  small  point.  The 
mouth  sucker  measures  374/i  in  diameter  and  is  one-third  larger  than 
the  Oval  pharynx  which  measures  298/i  in  length  by  269/i  in  width.  The 
esophagus  is  relatively  long  and  gives  rise  by  bifurcation  to  the  simple 
intestinal  crura,  which  as  in  other  species  run  parallel  to  the  body  wall 
and  anastomose  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  The  genital  aperture 
is  ventral  to  the  middle  of  the  pharynx.  The  cirrus  pouch  extends  from 
this  point  to  the  middle  of  the  intestinal  bifurcation.  The  follicular  yolk 
glands  extend  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  intestinal  bifurcation  almost 
to  the  excretory  bladder  at  the  posterior  end.  In  lateral  expanse  they  pass 
over  the  external  wall  of  the  intestinal  crura  to  the  middle  of  that  organ 
where  they  meet  the  furthest  expanse  of  the  uterus.  The  uterus  in  this 
species  lies  entirely  anterior  to  the  anterior  testis  and  fills  out  the  space 
between  the  crura,  folding  both  dorsally  and  ventrally  over  the  walls  of 
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these  to  the  middle  region  of  the  same.  The  genital  glands  lie  contiguous 
to  one  another  in  the  posterior  arch  of  the  intestine.  The  posterior  testis 
lies  a  little  posterior  to  and  a  little  more  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  arch 
than  the  anterior  one  which  is  smaller  and  contiguous  to  the  former, 
filling  out  the  opposite  portion  of  the  intestinal  arch.  The  testes  are  not 
separated  by  uterine  loops  as  is  generally  true  in  this  genus.  The  anterior 
testis  is  spherical,  910/i  in  diameter  while  the  posterior  testis  is  slightly 
elongated  and  measures  993/i  in  length  by  910/i  in  width.  The  ovarian 
complex  lies  anterior  to  and  adjacent  to  the  posterior  testis.  The  ovary  and 
shell  gland  are  spherical,  equal  in  size,  and  measure  413  to  447 /i  in  diame- 
ter. The  small  spherical  receptaculum  seminis  lies  partially  embedded  in 
the  shell  gland  and  measures  150 /i  in  diameter.  The  eggs  are  thick  shelled 
ovals  and  measure  150^  in  length  by  76/i  in  width. 

Habitat:  Intestine  Host:  GaUinago  wUsoni 

Locality:  Creston,  Iowa  Date:  August  4,  1894 

CoUector:  W.  C.  Hall  No.  21.89  Ward  Collection 

The  direct  relationship  of  this  species  is  not  so  readily  apparent.  As 
to  position  of  the  genital  glands  it  holds  a  place  close  to  Cydocoelum 
tringae  (Brandes)  and  Cydocoelum  iriangularum  nov.  spec,  and  tho  it  is 
much  larger  presents  in  general  the  same  characteristic  features  namely: 
genital  glands  contiguous,  uterine  loops  directed  backward,  viteUaria 
moderately  deveoped,  oral  sucker  larger  than  pharynx.  However,  in  the 
size  of  the  body  and  the  relative  size  of  the  pharynx  and  sucker  as  well  as 
the  relative  size  of  the  genital  glands  Cydocoelum  wilsoni  is  clearly  distinct 
and  must  be  recognized  as  a  proper  species. 

CYCLOCOELUM  CUNEATUM  nov.  spec. 

[Figures  7,  24] 

Medium  sized  worms  10.5  to  12  mm  in  length  by  2.5  to  3.5  mm  in 
greatest  width  which  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  posterior  body 
fourth.  From  the  point  of  maximum  width  the  margins  of  the  body  run 
approximately  parallel  to  the  level  of  the  anterior  testis  at  which  point 
they  narrow  abruptly  to  form  the  obtusely  rounded  posterior  end.  From 
the  point  of  greatest  width  the  margins  of  the  body  converge  cephalad  in 
almost  straight  lines  to  a  very  narrow  and  pointed  anterior  end,  which 
gives  the  impression  of  a  well  formed  wedge.  At  the  pointed  anterior  end 
is  found  a  very  small  weakly  developed  sucker,  198  to  215iu  in  diameter. 
This  is  followed  by  an  oblong  pharynx  of  approximately  the  same  width 
as  the  sucker.  It  measures  150  to  198/i  in  width  by  215  to  231^  in  length. 
The  esophagus  is  three  and  one-half  to  four  times  the  length  of  the  pharynx. 
The  intestinal  crura  are  simple.  The  vitelline  glands  extend  from  the 
middle  region  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  intestine  to  the  excretory  bladder 
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in  the  posterior  end.  In  lateral  extent  they  rarely  traverse  the  outer 
wall  of  the  crura.  The  genital  opening  is  located  anterior  to  the  phar3mz. 
The  cirrus  pouch  extends  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  intestinal  bifurcation. 
The  uterus  fills  out  the  entire  space  between  the  crura  and  its  loops  occa- 
sionally span  the  outer  wall  of  the  same  organ.  The  genital  glands  are 
relatively  small  and  occupy  the  positions  so  common  to  the  species  of  this 
genus.  The  posterior  testis,  not  filling  out  the  intestinal  arch,  is  antero- 
posteriorly  flattened  and  measures  413m  in  width  by  496  to  612fi  in  length. 
The  anterior  testis  is  separated  from  the  posterior  by  several  uterine 
loops  and  is  smaller  and  spherical,  measuring  331  to  413m  in  diameter. 
The  spherical  ovary  is  situated  in  a  transverse  plane  anterior  to  and  about 
equally  distant  from  the  two  testes.  It  is  one-fourth  smaller  than  the 
testes  measuring  215  to  331m  in  diameter.  The  shell  gland  lies  median 
and  posterior  to  the  ovary,  is  spherical  or  only  slightly  ovoid  and  equal 
in  size  to  the  latter  organ.  The  receptaculum  seminis  although  indis- 
tinguishable in  toto  mounts  is  clearly  seen  in  sections.  It  is  anterior  and 
dorsal  to  the  ovary.  Wax  reconstructions  show  it  to  be  spherical  and 
approximately  one-half  the  size  of  the  ovary,  measuring  150m  in  diameter. 
The  ovarian  complex  is  separated  from  the  testes  by  uterine  loops.  The 
eggs  are  thick  shelled  ovals,  66m  wide  by  115m  to  122m  long. 

Habitat:  Abdominal  cavity  Host:  Gallinago  ddicaia  (Ord.) 

Locality:  ?  Date:  ? 

Collector:  ?  No.  08.  172  Ward  collection. 

The  relationships  of  this  species  is  not  so  evident  as  it  partakes  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  number  of  species.  With  respect  to  the  lateral  extent 
of  the  uterine  loops  it  is  more  nearly  like  Cyclocodum  mutahUe  and  Cyclo* 
codum  leidyi  while  in  development  of  the  vitellaria  it  simulates  Cydocodum 
halli.  The  pharynx  and  oral  sucker  are  noticeably  smaller  than  in  any 
known  species  of  this  genus  and  this  is  a  feature  of  this  species  as  is  also 
the  small  size  of  the  genital  glands  and  the  proportionate  size  of  the  testes 
to  the  ovary,  a  ratio  of  4:3. 

CYCLOCOELUM  OBSCURUM  (Leidy) 

[Figures  8,  21] 

Syn:  Manosiomum  obscurum  Leidy  1887 

This  species  was  described  by  Leidy  as  follows:  "Elongated,  elliptical, 
flattened,  obtusely  angular  in  front,  obtusely  rounded  behind,  oral  and 
genital  and  other  aperatures  scarcely  distinguishable.  Length  4  to  8  lines; 
width  1  line." 

''Numerous  specimens  in  the  stomach  of  a  Jew-fish,  Megalops  ikfis- 
soides,^' 

The  host  name  Megalaps  thrissoides  used  for  the  Jew-fish  by  Leidy 
1887  is  evidently  a  lapsus  calami.  However  this  is  corrected  by  Stiles  and 
Hassall  (1894)  to  Stereolepis  sp? 
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Brandes  (1892)  enumerates  this  among  other  species  which  he  has 
not  had  opportunity  to  study  and  he  justly  says  that  it  is  inadequately 
described.  Monticelli  (1892)  and  Braun  (1893)  in  spite  of  the  meager 
description  retain  it  as  a  valid  species. 

The  original  material  of  this  species  is  found  in  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  under  Number  103S  Comparative  Anatomy  Series  with  the 
description  "Flukes  Monostomum  obscurum  from  the  stomach  of  a  Jew- 
fish  (Stereolepis)."    From  this  I  have  written  the  following  description. 

Monostomes  of  medium  size  measuring  from  6  to  13  mm  in  length  and 
from  1 .5  to  3  mm  in  maximum  width  which  is  found  a  little  posterior  to 
the  middle  of  the  body.  The  margins  of  the  body  are  almost  parallel  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  length,  tapering  gently  to  the  more  pointed 
anterior  end  and  abruptly  to  form  the  obtusely  rounded  posterior  end.  As 
in  most  species  of  this  genus  the  body  is  convex  dorsally  and  flat  or  slightly 
concave  ventrally.  The  subterminal  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  weakly 
developed  sucking  musculature  which  measures  115/i  in  diameter.  This 
leads  to  the  spherical  or  slightly  elongated  pharynx,  measuring  115  to 
264/1  in  width  by  1 15  to  298 /i  in  length.  Following  this  the  slender  esopha- 
gus, 500  to  750/i  in  length,  leads  to  the  intestinal  bifurcation.  The  crura 
are  quite  variable  in  size  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  the  median  wall. 
In  some  cases  they  show  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  internal  ceca;  these 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  pressure  from  the  closely  packed  uterus  which  fills 
the  space  between  the  crura.  The  excretory  system  in  this  species  has  not 
been  made  out  except  for  the  single  termnal  excretory  vesicle  situated  as 
in  the  other  species  of  this  genus  between  the  posterior  arch  of  the  intes- 
tinal crura  and  the  posterior  body  wall.  It  opens  to  the  exterior  by  a  single 
dorsal  pore.  The  genital  organs  lie  within  the  intestinal  crura  in  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body.  The  posterior  testis,  filling  the  posterior  arch 
of  the  intestine,  is  flattened  anteriorly  by  the  closely  packed  uterine 
loops  and  is  slightly  larger  than  the  anterior  being  300  to  87  7 /i  in  width 
by  480  to  IOOOm  in  length.  The  anterior  testis  is  usually  more  nearly 
spherical  and  measures  380  to  827^  in  width  by  462  to  821  ft  in  length. 
It  lies  obliquely  anterior  to  the  posterior  and  adjacent  to  the  crura.  The 
vasa  efferentia  are  short  and  unite  a  short  distance  anterior  to  the  anterior 
testis  to  form  the  vas  deferens  which  for  the  most  part  passes  dorsal  to  the 
uterus  to  the  cirrus  pouch.  This  organ  is  of  medium  size  248  to  579/i  in 
length  by  115  to  199 ft  in  width.  In  general  its  posterior  limit  lies  on  a 
level  with  the  middle  of  the  intestimal  bifurcation.  The  ovarian  complex 
lies  between  the  testes  and  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  anterior  testis. 
It  is  composed  of  a  spherical  ovary,  275  to  463  ^  in  diameter,  a  spherical 
receptaculum  seminis,  132  to  148;a  in  diameter,  and  a  shell  gland  in  size 
and  form  similar  to  the  ovary.  The  position  of  these  is  clearly  shown  in 
figure  21.     Beginning  in  the  shell  gland  the  uterus  immediately  upon 
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emergence  enlarges  to  form  the  large  receptaculum  seminalis  uterinum. 
It  fills  the  intercecal  space  with  more  or  less  regular  loops  which  in  general 
go  out  from  the  middle  of  the  body.  These  loops  fold  around  the  inner 
surface  of  the  crura  and  usually  do  not  pass  beyond  the  outer  wall  of  the 
latter  organ.  The  vitellaria  for  the  most  lie  outside  the  crura  and  extend 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  excretory  bladder.  Laterally  they  reach  to  the 
middle  of  the  crura  and  in  exceptional  instances  to  the  inner  wall  of  that 
organ. 

Habitat:  Stomach  Host:  Stereolepis  sp? 

Locality:  ?  Date:  ? 

Collector:  ?  Cat.    No.    1035    Comparative 

Anatomy  series. 

Habitat:  ?  Host:  Symphaemia  semipalmata 

Locality:  Lincoln,  Nebraska  Date:  ? 

Collector:  ?  Cat.  No.  08 .  179  Ward  collection 

Habitat:  ?  Host:  Unknown 

Locality:  Spokane,  Wash.  Date:  ? 

Collector:  W.  E.  Allen  Cat.  No.  08 .  183  Ward  collection 

Cyclocodum  obscurum  is  most  closely  related  to  Cyclocodum  ovopunda- 
turn  Stossich  and  differs  from  that  species  in  the  more  slender  form,  the 
more  heavily  developed  vitellaria  and  the  relative  size  of  the  testes  to  the 
ovary  which  in  Cyclocodum  obscurum  are  twice  as  large  as  the  ovary  while 
in  Cyclocodum  ovopunclcUum  they  are  three  times  as  large. 

CYCLOCOELUM  MACRORCHIS  nov.  spec. 

[Figure  9] 

This  species  varies  in  length  from  7  to  15  mm  and  in  maximum  width, 
which  is  found  just  posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  body,  from  2  to  4  mm. 
From  this  point  the  body  tapers  towards  both  ends,  the  posterior  being 
obtusely  rounded  while  the  anterior  is  considerably  more  attenuated. 
It  forms  a  moderately  rounded  point.  The  margins  of  the  body  lie  nearly 
parallel  in  the  middle  region  of  the  body.  The  subterminal  mouth  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  weakly  developed  musculature,  the  oral  sucker,  which  is 
only  a  little  larger  than  the  well  developed  pharynx  just  posterior  to  it, 
and  measures  255 /i  in  diameter.  The  pharynx  is  oval  in  shape  being  about 
one-fifth  longer  than  wide  and  measures  on  the  average  271/1  long  and 
238  m  wide.  The  esophagus  in  this  species  is  on  the  whole  well  extended 
and  ranges  from  33 1^  in  the  state  of  least  extension  to  662  m  in  that  of 
greatest  extension  exhibited  in  preserved  material.  At  its  posterior  end 
the  esophagus  turns  ventrad  and  bifurcates  forming  the  voluminous 
crura  present  in  this  species  (Fig.  9).  These  as  in  other  species  of  this 
genus  lie  parallel  to  the  margins  of  the  body  and  anastomose  at  the  poster- 
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ior  end.    The  excretory  system  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  in  preserved 
material  conforms  in  this  species  to  the  description  given  previously  in 
having  a  single  thin  walled  vesicle  in  the  extreme  posterior  end  of  the  body 
into  which  the  anastomosing  tubules  empty.     It  opens  to  the  exterior 
slightly  dorsal  to  the  posterior  end.    The  genital  glands  in  general  occupy 
the  intercecal  zone  and  fill  entirely  that  space.   The  posterior  testis  occupies 
the  intestinal  arch,  is  usually  spherical  in  form  and  measures  783  to  984/i 
in  diameter.    The  anterior  testis  is  usually  removed  from  the  posterior  by 
several  uterus  loops.    It  is  spherical  and  approximately  the  same  size  as 
the  posterior  measuring  730  to  860^  in  diameter.    As  in  other  species  of 
this  genus  the  vasa  efferentia  unite  cephalad  and  mesad  to  the  anterior 
testis.    From  this  point  the  vas  deferens  takes  its  course  among  the  uterine 
folds  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  cirrus  pouch  which  is  situated  at  the 
middle  of  the  intestinal  bifurcation.    The  cirrus  pouch  extends  from  the 
genital  atrium  caudad  to  the  middle  of  the  intestinal  bifurcation.    From 
this  point  the  club-shaped  cirrus  pouch  extends  cephalad  to  the  genital 
atrium  and  lies  ventral  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  pharynx.    The  ovarian 
complex  is  situated  between  the  testes  and  adjacent  to  the  crura  opposite 
the  anterior  testis.    The  ovary  is  spherical  and  measures  413  to  463/i  in 
diameter.    Dorsal  and  posterior  to  the  ovary  is  the  spherical  receptaculum 
seminis,  165/i  in  diameter.     The  duct  of  this  unites  with  the  oviduct 
before  it  enters  the  shell  gland.    The  shell  gland  is  approximately  the  same 
size  as  the  ovary  and  is  situated  posterior  and  dorsal  to  that  organ  (Fig. 
9).     The  well  developed  follicular  yolk  glands  occupy  the  region  of  the 
body  lateral  to  the  intestinal  crura  and  extend  from  the  anterior-most 
part  of  the  intestinal  bifurcation  to  the  posterior  end  where  they  are 
separated  only  by  the  small  excretory  bladder.    The  follicles  are  arranged 
in  clusters  on  secondary  branches  from  the  main  stem  and  in  this  manner 
extend  laterad  around  the  crura  both  dorsally  and  ventrally,  in  many 
cases  reaching  out  as  far  as  the  inner  wall  of  the  crura.    The  vitelline  ducts 
are  given  off  in  the  region  of  the  shell  gland  and  pass  mesad  to  a  point 
just  dorsal  to  the  shell  gland  where  they  unite  to  form  the  vitelline  reser- 
v<nr.    From  this  the  common  vitelline  duct  passes  dorsal  to  the  shell  gland 
and  joins  the  oviduct  just  before  its  entrance  into  that  organ.   Immediately 
upon  entering  the  shell  gland  the  oviduct  enlarges  to  form  the  ootype. 
Upon  emergence  from  this  the  uterus  enlarges  to  form  the  receptaculum 
seminalis  uterinum.    From  this  point  the  much  folded  uterus  fills  out  the 
entire  space  between  the  crura  and  passes  over  the  bifurcation  in  a  relative- 
ly straight  stretch  to  the  genital  atrium.   The  numerous  eggs  which  fill  the 
uterus  are  thick  shelled  ovals,  measuring  from  122  to  153^  in  length  by  56 
to  66m  in  width.    In  general  the  eggs  are  smaller  in  the  beginning  of  the 
uterus  than  they  are  near  the  genital  orifice.    The  eggs  in  the  anterior 
region  show  well  developed  miracidia  with  double  dark  eye  spots. 
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Habitat:  In  lung  and  along  the  Host:  Straight-billed  Curlew 

back  in  the  abdomen. 
Collector:  W.  E.  Allen  No.  08. 180  Ward  collection 

Cyclocoelum  macrarchis  differs  from  Cychcoelum  muiabUe  in  that  the 
uterus  in  the  former  is  not  restricted  to  the  intercecal  space  and  that  the 
oral  sucker  is  larger  than  the  pharynx,  where  as  in  Cyclocoelum  muiabile 
the  vitellaria  are  more  heavily  developed  and  the  genital  glands  are  smaller. 
Cyclocoelum  macrorchis^  however,  has  a  much  more  muscular  and  much 
thicker  and  heavier  body. 

CYCLOCOELUM  TRIANGULARUM  nov.  spec. 

[Figure  10] 

Medium  sized  worms  8  mm  long  by  2 . 5  mm  wide  in  maximum.  Body 
lanceolate  in  form.  Oral  sucker  weak,  260/i  in  diameter,  only  a  little 
larger  than  the  phar3mx  which  is  longer  than  broad,  measuring  248|c  in 
length  by  215/i  in  breadth.  The  length  of  the  esophagus  is  approximately 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  body  length.  Intestinal  crura  simple.  Genital 
pore  ventral  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  pharynx.  Cirrus  pouch  extending 
to  the  middle  of  the  intestinal  bifurcation.  The  vitellaria  extends  from  the 
posterior  end  of  the  cirrus  pouch  almost  to  the  excretory  bladder  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  worm.  In  lateral  extent  they  pass  over  the  wall 
of  the  crura  to  the  middle  of  that  organ.  The  genital  glands  lie  in  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  intestine  and  are  not  separated  by  uterine  loops. 
The  two  testes  lie  on  the  same  level,  one  in  either  side  of  the  arch,  are 
spherical  and  equal  in  size.  They  measure  413  ^  in  diameter.  The  ovary 
lies  anterior  to  the  testes  and  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body.  It  is  a  little 
more  than  one-half  the  size  of  the  testes,  is  spherical  in  form  and  measures 
248  M  in  diameter.  The  shell  gland  lies  between  the  ovary  and  testes  also 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  body  and  measures  264^  in  width  by  314fi  in 
length.  The  receptaculum  seminis  is  situated  anterior  to  the  shell  gland 
and  dorsal  to  the  ovary.  Like  the  ovary  the  receptaculum  seminis  is 
spherical  in  form  and  measures  132;a  in  diameter.  The  eggs  are  thick 
shelled  ovals  132/i  long  by  75/i  wide. 

Habitat:  Abdominal  air  sacs  Host:  Tringa  maculala 

Locality:  Creston,  Iowa  Date:  September  4,  1895 

Collector:  W.  C.  Hall  No.  21.88  Ward  collection 

As  was  stated  in  another  section  of  this  paper  Cyclocoelum  triangularum 
shows  a  striking  similarity  to  Cyclocoelum  wUsoni  and  is  distinguished  from 
that  species  by  the  generally  smaller  body,  the  more  nearly  equal  sucker 
and  pharynx,  the  testes  of  equal  size  and  the  relative  size  of  the  testes  and 
ovary  which  in  Cyclocoelum  triangularum  have  a  ratio  of  10:7.  It  is  more 
nearly  equal  in  size  with  Cyclocoelum  tringae  but  is  distinguished  from 
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this  species  by  the  larger  pharynx,  smaller  sucker,  the  testes  being  equal 
in  size  and  also  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ovary. 

CYCLOCOELUM  VICARIUM  (Arnsdorff  1908)  Kossack  1911 
Syn:  Monostomum  vicarium  Arnsdorff 

The  vniter  has  not  had  opportunity  to  study  specimens  of  this  species 
and  hence  must  rely  upon  the  descriptions  of  Arnsdorff  (1908)  and  Kossack 
(1911).  Since  the  description  of  Kossack  made  after  having  studied  the 
original  material  is  at  variance  with  the  original  description  only  in  minor 
detail  the  writer  has  based  the  following  description  on  the  work  of  Arns- 
dorff. 

Monostomes  var3dng  between  10.5  and  14.4  mm  in  length  and  3  to 
3.1  mm  in  maximum  breadth.  The  body  is  opaque,  flattened;  ventral 
surface  flat,  dorsal  slightly  swollen.  The  sidelines  of  the  body  diverge 
from  the  small  pointed  anterior  end  to  the  height  of  the  testes.  From  here 
they  form  the  bluntly  rounded  posterior  end.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the 
body  is  quite  wrinkled.  These  folds  appear  in  optical  section  to  form  pap- 
piUae.  The  mouth  opening  is  terminal.  The  strongly  muscular  pharynx  is 
an  elongate  oval  with  a  long  diameter  of  460/i  and  a  breadth  of  270m- 
The  thickness  of  its  wall  is  130/i.  The  esophagus,  640m  long,  leads  to  the 
intestinal  crura  which  run  parallel  to  the  side  walls  of  the  body  and  anas- 
tomose in  the  posterior  end.  The  genital  organs  lie  in  the  broad  hinder 
end.  The  posterior  testis  is  flattened  antero-posteriorly  and  measures 
1190m  in  length  by  732m  in  breadth.  It  lies  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body 
with  its  forward  margin  reaching  to  the  vitelline  duct.  The  anterior  testis 
is  spherical  in  form  with  a  diameter  of  835  to  878m.  It  is  removed  anteriorly 
from  the  posterior  end  and  lies  adjacent  to  the  intestinal  crura.  The  ovary 
lies  adjacent  to  the  crural  wall,  opposite  to  the  anterior  testis  and  between 
the  positions  of  the  testes.  It  is  spherical  and  has  a  diameter  of  402m. 
Between  it  and  the  posterior  testis  is  found  the  relatively  small  recep- 
taculum  seminis. 

The  vitellaria  are  composed  of  numerous  follicles  which  lie  parallel  to 
the  body  wall  and  between  that  and  the  intestinal  crura;  they  extend  from 
the  region  of  the  intestinal  bifurcation  to  the  posterior  end  where  they  are 
separated  by  a  short  interval.  The  numerous  transverse  uterus  loops 
fill  out  the  space  between  the  crura  and  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  body 
overlap  them.  The  genital  pore  is  situated  just  posterior  to  the  pharynx. 
The  dub-shaped  cirrus  pouch  is  small  and  does  not  reach  the  intestinal 
bifurcation.  The  eggs  are  numerous,  elliptical  in  form  and  measure  102  m  in 
length  and  68m  in  breadth.  The  ripe  eggs  hold  a  well  developed  embryo 
as  can  be  recognized  by  the  black  eye  spots  in  the  miracidium. 
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The  comparison  of  Arnsdorfif  with  the  figures  and  description  of  Stos- 
sich  for  closely  related  species  show  a  striking  similarity  to  Cydocodum 
probUmaiicum.  Cyclocodum  vicarium  differs  from  this  species,  however, 
in  the  relative  size  of  the  worms,  the  extent  of  the  currus  pouch  and  the 
size  of  the  eggs. 

Habitat:  Intestine  Host:  ArquaUUa  marUima  mart- 

Hma 
Locality:  North  East  Labrador  Date:  September  14,  1906 

Collector:  Hantzsch  Kdnigsberg  Museum 

NOTOCOTYLIDAE  Luhe  1909 

Of  the  monostome  families  which  have  up  to  this  time  been  widely 
studied  no  other  family  is  of  greater  interest  than  the  Notocotylidae.  It 
is  in  this  family  that  the  earliest  records  of  the  monostomes  are  found  in 
Caiairopis  verrucosa  (Fr5lich  1789)  collected  from  the  rectum  of  Anas 
domestica.  These  worms  were  classed  by  Frdlich  and  Gmelin  as  Fasdola. 
Ten  years  later  Zeder  (1800)  removed  them  to  the  genus  Monostoma. 
They  were  later  separated  from  the  remaining  monostomes  by  Diesing 
(1839)  and  placed  in  a  new  genus  Notocotylus  which  genus  remains  as  the 
type  of  the  family.  Although  Diesing  included  this  earliest  known  form  in 
his  genus  Notocotylus,  it  has  been  found  in  more  recent  time  by  Odhner 
(1905)  to  be  distinct  from  the  Diesing  type  species,  Notocotylus  iriserialis, 
and  was  removed  to  the  new  genus  Catatropis  which  place  it  holds  at  pre- 
sent as  type  of  that  genus.  A  further  study  of  Notocotylus  triserialis  Diesing 
by  Kossack  (1911)  revealed  its  identity  with  Monostomum  aUenuatum 
Rud.  1809.  Thus  the  species  name  becomes  a  synonym  to  Notocotylus 
attenuatus. 

In  regard  to  the  early  records  of  this  family  in  America  there  still 
remains  a  question.  Some  authors  notably  Barker  and  Laughlin  would 
place  Monostomum  affine  Leidy  1858  as  the  earliest  American  record  while 
others  doubt  this  determination  and  still  others  reserve  opinion  on  the 
matter.  Barker  (1916)  questions  the  determination  of  Leidy  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that  Monostomum  affine  Leidy  belongs  to  the  genus  Notocoty- 
lus. While  the  description  of  Leidy  (1858:110-112)  is  insufficient  for  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  systematic  position  of  this  species  certain 
facts  given  in  his  description  are  distinct  and  seem  sufficient  to  show  that 
this  worm  is  not  Notocotylid  in  character.  The  length  of  Monostomum 
affine  as  given  by  Leidy  is  6^  lines  or  13.5  mm  which  is  two  and  one-half 
to  three  times  longer  than  any  known  species  of  this  family.  Likewise  on 
the  same  basis  the  Leidy  species  is  at  least  three  times  wider  than  the 
largest  known  Notocotylid.  However,  more  important,  intrinsic  charac- 
ters are  the  presence  of  a  phar3mz,  an  echinate  penis  and  eggs  prolonged  at 
one  pole  only.    In  addition  these  worms  were  taken  from  the  gall-bladder 
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and  bile  ducts  of  the  muskrat  while  |the  Notocotylidae  are  normally 
inhabitants  of  the  intestine  and  rectum.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  Noto- 
cotyEd  species  may  have  ascended  the  gall-duct  of  this  host  and  become 
modified  and  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions.  Yet  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
noted  above  the  writer  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Barker  regarding 
the  Notocotylid  character  of  these  worms. 

More  recently  Hassall  (Stiles  &  Hassall  1894)  collected  from  Arvicola 
fipaHus  and  Fiber  zibdkicus  t^ken  in  Maryland  in  1892  specimens  deter- 
mined as  Monostomum  sp.  and  one  year  later  from  Aix  sponsa  and  Dafila 
acuta  worms  also  determined  as  Monostomum  sp.  On  observation  and 
study  by  the  writer  the  specimens  taken  from  Aix  sponsa,  Dafila  actUa 
and  Fiber  zibetkicus  have  been  found  to  be  distinctly  different  from  forms 
previously  described  and  on  the  basis  given  in  a  later  section  must  be 
recognized  as  a  new  species.  On  account  of  the  similarity  to  the  immature 
stages  of  Cercaria  urbanensis  Cort  it  is  believed  to  be  the  adult  form  of  this 
species.  The  material  taken  from  Arvicola  riparius  has  been  found  to 
agree  with  Notocoiylus  quinqueserialis  (Barker  and  Laughlin  1911).  Other 
American  records  are  those  of  Barker  (1915,  1916)  in  which  he  records 
CaMropis  filamenUs  from  Fiber  zibetkicus  taken  in  Nebraska  and  Nudoco- 
tyle  novicia  from  the  same  host  taken  in  the  same  region. 

Additional  records  presented  in  this  paper  are  Notocoiylus  urbanensis 
(Cort  1914)  from  the  black  and  domestic  swan  taken  at  Golden  Gate 
Park,  San  Francisco,  California  by  John  C.  Johnson  in  February  1919  and 
Paramonostomum  eckinum  nov.  spec,  from  the  intestine  of  Fiber  zibetkicus 
taken  at  Wray,  Colorado  by  C.  H.  Gable,  October  1916. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  FAMILY 

Small  monostomes  tapering  at  both  ends,  posterior  end  broadly 
rounded,  anterior  slightly  more  attenuated.  Generally  with  rows  of  papil- 
lae formed  of  unicellular  dermal  glands.  Esophagus  short,  without 
pharynx;  intestinal  ceca  with  short  diverticula,  extending  entire  length  of 
body.  Genital  pore  median,  except  in  Nudocotyle  where  it  is  distinctly 
lateral,  usually  near  oral  sucker.  Cirrus  sac  elongate.  Testes  symmetrical, 
extracecal,  near  posterior  end.  Ovary  between  testes.  Vitellaria  lateral, 
anterior  to  testes.  Uterine  coils  between  cirrus  sac  and  genital  glands, 
transverse,  regular,  usually  not  extending  outside  intestinal  crura.  Eggs 
small  with  long  polar  filament  on  each  end. 

KEY  TO  SUBFAMILIES  AND  GENERA 

1(5)  Genital  pore  anterior  median. .  .Sub-family  Notocotylinae . . 2 

2(5)     With  ventral  glands 3 

3(4)     Ventral  glands  protrusible Notocotylus  Diesing  1839 

4(3)     Ventral  glands  not  protrusible Catatropis  Odhner  1905 
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5(2)    Ventral  glands  wanting Paramonostomum  Llihe  1909 

6(1)     Genital  pore  marginal  posterior  without  ventral  glands 

Sub-family  Nudocotylinae  .  .7 

Uterus  in  anterior  body  half Nudocotyle  Barker  1916 

The  NotocotyUdae  are  up  to  the  present  represented  in  North  America 
by  two  species  of  Notocotylus  and  one  spedes  of  each  of  the  other  genera  in 
this  family. 

The  Notocotylidae  were  subdivided  by  Kossack  (1911)  into  two  sub- 
families; Notocotylinae  including  Notocotylus  Diesing  (1839)  Catatropis 
Odhner  (1905)  and  Paramonostomum  LUhe  (1909),  and  Ogmogasterinae 
represented  by  a  single  species  Ogmogaster  pliciUus  (Creplin  1829)  Jager- 
skiold  1891.  A  third  subfamily  Nudocotylinae  was  created  by  Barker 
(1916)  to  hold  Nudocotyle  novicia.  In  this  Barker  would  include  Barisomum 
erubescens  Linton  (1910). 

NOTOCOTYLINAE  Kossack  1911 

Small  to  medium  sized  Notocotylidae  with  thin  cup-shaped  body;  two 
to  five  rows  of  prominent  papillae  on  ventral  surface.  Genital  pore  median, 
near  intestinal  bifurcation.  Cirrus  pouch  enclosing  only  a  small  part  of 
seminal  vesicle.  Vitellaria  well  developed  occupying  a  region  posterior 
to  middle  portion  of  body  anterior  to  testes  and  lateral  to  intestinal  crura. 
Ovary  and  testes  symmetrical,  in  extreme  posterior  part  of  body.  Ovary 
between  testes  and  separated  from  them  by  intestinal  crura.  Uterus  regu- 
larly coiled,  between  intestinal  crura. 

Type  genus  Notocotylus.  Other  American  genera  Catatropis  and 
Paramonostomum. 

NOTOCOTYLUS  Diesing  1839 

Syn:  Notocotyle  Diesing  18S0 

The  genus  Notocotylus  was  formed  by  Diesing  in  1839  to  include 
Fasciola  verrucosa  Frdiich,  Fasciola  anseris  Gmelin,  Pestucaria  pedala 
Schrank  and  Monostoma  verrucosum  Zeder.  It  was  characterized  by  the 
author  as  follows:  ''Corpore  oblonga-ovato,  depressiuscula,  antice  parum 
attenuatOy  postice  rotundato,  ore  terminali  orbicular! ;  acetabulis  suctoriis 
dorsalibus  numerosis,  serie  triplici  longitudinali;  cirro  longo  spirali  ven- 
trali."  In  1850  the  author  changed  the  name  to  Notocotyle  with  only  a 
slightly  modified  diagnosis  as  follows:  "Corpus  oblongum  depressum. 
Caput  corpore  continuum.  Os  subterminale  anticum.  Acetabula  numerosa 
(24-50)  juzta  totam  dorsi  convexiusculi  longitudinem  treseriata  sissilia, 
orbicularia,  limbo  callosa.  Penis  ventralis  superus  longi  spiralis.  Poms 
excretorius  ....  In  avium  intestinis  crassis  et  coeds  endoparasita!" 
Under  this  caption  Diesing  included  his  former  genus  Notocotylus.  Altho 
Monticelli,  Barker  and  others  adhere  to  the  more  recent  form  of  the  name 
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the  vniter  feels  justified  under  Article  32  of  the  International  Rules  of 
Zoological  Nomenclature  in  accepting  with  Kossack,  Ward  and  others  the 
older  name  Notocotylus. 

This  genus  is  up  to  the  present  represented  in  America  by  a  single  spe- 
cies Notocotylus  quinqueserialis  (Barker  and  Laughlin).  Altho  Barker 
(1916)  would  place  Monostomum  affine  Leidy  in  this  group,  his  determina- 
tion seems  to  be  unwarranted  on  the  basis  of  the  description  of  Leidy  which 
shows  distinct  anatomical  differences  namely  a  small  pharynx,  echinate 
penisy  a  well  marked  excretory  canal  traceable  to  the  beginning  of  the 
oviducty  and  sub-pyrif  orm  eggs  prolonged  at  one  pole  only.  In  addition  to 
the  anatomical  differences  Monostomum  affine  was  found  parasitic  in  the 
gall  bladder  and  gall  ducts  of  Fiber  zibethicus  whereas  Notocotylus  has  been 
taken  only  from  the  intestine  and  ceca  of  the  muskrat  and  water  birds. 

NOTOCOTYLUS  URBANENSIS  (Cort  1914) 

[Figures  12,  14,  17,  18,  19] 

Syn:  Monostoma  sp.  Stiles  and  Hassall  1894 

Medium  sized  worms  2 . 5  to  3 . 5  mm  long  by  0 . 5  to  1  mm  wide,  having 
three  rows  of  ventral  glands  each  row  containing  13  to  14  glands.  Oral 
sucker  strongly  muscular  112  to  153/i  followed  by  a  short  esophagus  with- 
out pharynx;  intestinal  crura  provided  with  numerous  short  diverticula 
both  externally  and  internally.  Genital  pore  just  posterior  to  intestinal 
bifurcation.  From  this  point  the  cirrus  pouch  extends  caudad  to  the  end 
of  the  first  body  third  or  a  little  beyond  this  level.  Vagina  one-half  the 
length  of  the  cirrus.  Usually  about  ten  uterine  loops  anterior  to  the  most 
anterior  part  of  the  vitellaria  which  as  in  other  species  of  the  genus  lie 
lateral  to  the  ceca  and  extend  from  the  middle  of  the  body  to  the  lobed 
testes  in  the  posterior  end.  The  irregularly  lobed  ovary  is  situated  between 
the  testes  and  is  separated  from  them  by  the  crura.  Eggs  numerous  pos- 
sessing two  long  polar  filaments.  Eggs  without  filaments  measure  20 ft  in 
length,  and  are  approximately  one-half  that  in  width. 

Habitat:  Intestine  Host:  DaJUa  acuta 

Locality:  Maryland  Collector:  A.  Hassall 

Date:  January,  1893  No.  5772  U.S.N.M. 

Habitat:  Cecum  Host:  Fiber  zibethicus 

Locality:  Maryland  Collector:  A.  Hassall 

Date:  June  23,  1892  No.  5769  &  5770  U.S.N.M. 

Habitat:  Intestine  Host:  Aix  sponsa 

Locality:  Maryland  Collector:  A.  Hassall 

Date:  August,  1893  No.  5771  U.S.N.M. 

Notocotylus  urbanensis  agrees  with  Notocotylus  attenuatus  in  size  and 
form,  and  in  the  relative  length  of  the  cirrus  pouch  and  vagina.  With 
respect  to  the  number  of  papillae  in  each  row  it  conforms  more  closely 
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to  Notocoiylus  aegypUacus;  it  differs,  however,  from  this  species  in  the 
relative  length  of  the  cirrus  pouch  and  vagina.  In  the  position  of  the 
genital  pore  it  agrees  with  Notocoiylus  seineU  Fuhr.  and  in  this  respect  it 
differs  from  other  known  species  of  this  genus. 

Stages  in  the  Life  History 

Three  collections  No.  5769,  5770,  and  5771  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  contain  immature  forms  of  this  species.  Collection  No. 
5771  contains  both  immature  and  sexually  mature  worms.  The  very  young 
stages  found  in  the  two  collections  from  the  muskrat  agree  so  well  with 
the  immature  forms  from  Aix  sponsa  that  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate 
the  two  forms  and  consequently  they  are  taken  to  be  identical. 

The  most  immature  q>ecimens  have  apparently  just  burst  out  of  the 
cysts  since  the  pigmentation  can  be  seen  quite  as  perfectly  as  in  most 
Notocotylid  oercariae.  The  pigmentation  in  this  species  agrees  generally 
with  that  described  by  Cort  (1914)  for  Cercaria  urbanensis.  The  pig- 
mentation remaining  is  arranged  around  the  lateral  eye  spots  (Fig.  19)  and 
the  lateral  pigmented  lines  extending  from  the  eye  spots  to  near  the 
posterior  end.  Aside  from  this  there  is  a  very  diffuse  pigmentation  through- 
out the  entire  body.  From  the  time  of  encystment  of  the  cercaria  to  the 
youngest  stages  at  hand  considerable  change  has  taken  place.  The 
anterior  eye  spot  has  been  lost  and  the  general  pigmentation  as  described 
above  is  generally  much  reduced  as  compared  with  the  heavUy  pigmented 
Cercaria  urbanensis.  The  locomotor  pockets  have  been  resorbed  so  that 
no  trace  of  them  exists  in  the  youngest  stages  at  hand.  Development  of 
the  ventral  glands  is  the  most  conspicuous  change  which  has  taken  place. 
Figure  14  shows  diagrammatically  the  youngest  stage  studied  in  which 
three  ridges  or  keels  are  thrown  out  on  the  ventral  side.  The  median  one 
being  about  twice  as  high  as  the  lateral  ones  which  are  ventral  in  position 
to  the  intestinal  crura  (Fig.  12).  Along  the  median  ridge  the  papillae 
altho  only  partially  differentiated  are  clearly  seen.  The  lateral  ridges 
show  indistinct  irregularities  which  in  section  are  clearly  the  beginnings 
of  the  papillae.  No  trace  of  the  outer  rows  of  papillae  which  occur  in 
Notocotylus  quinqueserialis  have  been  observed.  In  more  mature  stages 
the  ventral  papillae  are  distinctly  seen  (Figs.  17, 19). 

Faust  (1918)  stated  that  in  the  Monostomata  the  paired  ceca  are 
filled  with  a  jell  and  are  nonfimctional  in  the  cercaria  stage.  In  contrast 
to  this  the  ceca  in  the  youngest  stages  studied,  which  are  of  course  well 
past  the  cercaria  stages  Faust  studied,  show  that  changes  have  taken 
place  in  this  feature.  The  ceca  in  these  stages  show  the  intestine  as  a  tube 
(Fig.  12)  whose  walls  are  surrounded  by  large  nucleated  cells.  Totos  in 
this  stage  of  development  also  show  distinct  but  small  internal  and  external 
diverticula  (Fig.  19). 
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The  genital  glands  show  little  development  over  that  of  the  cercariae. 
The  ovary  and  testes  are  made  out  readily  in  the  toto  mount  as  well  as  the 
cords  of  cells  which  are  to  differentiate  into  uterus,  vagina,  vas  deferens 
and  cirrus.  In  more  mature  stages  differentiation  of  the  cirrus  and  vagina 
is  well  started  so  that  the  relative  length  of  the  two  organs  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

In  the  more  mature  specimens  represented  in  figure  17  the  genital 
glands  have  made  a  tremendous  growth  and  appear  very  much  as  in  the 
sexually  active  worm.  The  uterus,  however,  is  less  distinct  and  probably 
still  non-fimctional.  It  is  in  this  stage  that  the  vitelline  glands  make  their 
first  appearance  and  here  appear  as  single  celled  isolated  follicles.  The 
ducts  of  these  follicles  cannot  be  traced  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
if  the  relation  found  by  Faust  (1918),  namely  that  the  vitellaria  of  Notoco- 
tylids  are  composed  of  five  inner  and  three  outer  portions,  obtains  in  this 


Of  the  seven  larval  Monostomata  described  from  North  America,  viz. 
Cercaria  hyalocauda  Haldemann  1842  Cercaria  konadensis  Faust  1918 
Glenocercaria  lucania  Leidy  1877  Cercaria  aurUa  Faust  1918 

Cercaria  urbanensis  Cort  1914  Cercaria  robusta  Faust  1918 

Cercaria  peUucida  Faust  1918 
the  immature  stages  described  above  resemble  more  closely  Cercaria  ur- 
banetuis  Cort  (1914)  than  any  other  known  monostome  cercaria.  Based  on 
the  similarity  of  the  excretory  system,  of  the  genital  organs,  on  the  pig- 
mentation and  on  the  late  differentiation  of  the  vitellaria,  no  trace  of  which 
has  yet  been  found  in  Cercaria  urbanensis,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
these  forms  can  be  actually  connected.  Hence  while  demonstration  of  the 
life  history  by  experimental  methods  has  not  at  this  time  been  given,  it 
seems  justifiable  to  accept  Cercaria  urbanensis  as  the  larval  form  of  this 
Notocotylid. 

NOTOCOTYLUS  QUINQUESERIALIS  (Barker  and  Laughlin) 

Syn:  Monostoma  sp.  Stiles  and  Hassall  1894 

Notocoiyh  quinqueseriale  Barker  and  Laughlin  1911 

Medium  sized  to  large  Notocotylids  with  wedge  shaped  body  2.5  to 
4  mm  long  by  0.66  to  1 .33  mm  in  maximum  width  which  is  found  at  the 
level  of  the  ovary.  Anterior  end  more  or  less  pointed,  posterior  end 
rounded.  Dorsal  surface  smooth,  convex,  ventral  concave,  unarmed  but 
possessing  five  longitudinal  rows  of  adhesive  glands  or  papillae.  Each 
row  containing  from  16  to  18  distinct  wart-like  projections.  Mouth  sub- 
terminal,  spherical  200  to  450m  in  diameter;  esophagus  short  without  phar- 
ynx. Intestinal  crura  irregular  in  shape  and  size  with  short  internal  and 
external  diverticula.    Genital  pore  between  mouth  and  intestinal  bifurca- 
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tion*  Cirrus  pouch  extending  from  this  point  into  the  beginning  of  the 
second  body  third,  being  approximately  one-third  the  length  of  the  entire 
body.  Vagina  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  dmis  pouch.  The  much  lobed 
testes  are  situated  in  the  posterior  end,  external  to  the  intestinal  crura. 
Ovary  irregularly  lobed,  on  a  level  with  and  between  the  testes,  intracecal 
in  position.  Vitellaria  extracecal,  anterior  to  the  testes,  extending  to  the 
middle  of  the  body. 

Habitat:  Intestine  Host:  Arvicola  riparius 

Locality:  Maryland  Collector:  A.  Hassall 

Date:  1892  No.  5773  U.S.N.M. 

Habitat:  Intestine  Host:  Fiber  zibakicus 

Locality:  Baker  Lake,  Washington    Collector:  H.  E.  Metcalf 
Date:  August  13,  1915  No.  15.120  Ward  collection 

The  description  of  Barker  and  Laughlin  while  adequate  states  that  the 
intestinal  ceca  are  simple.  A  careful  examination  of  the  material  at  hand 
shows  small,  short  diverticula  both  externally  and  internally  throughout 
the  length  of  the  ceca.  The  writer  has  not  had  opportunity  to  study 
the  material  described  by  Barker  and  Laughlin. 

CATATROPIS  Odhner  1905 

Body  elongate,  anterior  and  posterior  ends  usually  equally  rounded. 
Anterior  half  of  ventral  surface  covered  with  three  rows  of  non-protrusible 
papillae;  median  row  set  on  a  ridge  or  keel;  lateral  rows  each  containing  8 
to  12  glands.  Vagina  strongly  developed,  usually  as  long  as  the  dmis 
pouch. 

This  genus  was  created  by  Odhner  to  hold  CaUUropis  verrucosa  (Fr5- 
lich)  which  Odhner  found  to  di£fer  from  Notocotylus  in  the  character  of 
the  ventral  glands,  those  of  Notocotylus  being  protrusible  while  those  found 
in  Calairopis  verrucosa  were  very  much  reduced,  being  in  the  form  of  a 
median  ridge  or  keel  in  the  median  row  and  small  embedded  papillae  or 
glands  in  the  outer  rows.  It  is  similar  to  Notocotylus  in  its  inner  organiza- 
tion and  differs  from  that  genus  in  the  fact  that  the  ventral  glands  are  not 
protrusible. 

CATATROPIS  FILAMENTIS  Barker  1915 

S3m:  Calairopis  fimbriala  Barker  1915 

Th^  flat  worms,  gradually  tapering  anteriorly,  2.2  to  3.3  mm  long 
by  0 .  56  to  0 . 7  mm  wide  at  the  level  of  the  testes.  Anterior  half  of  the  body 
covered  with  needle  like  spines  arranged  in  oblique  rows.  Three  rows  of 
flattened  papillae  on  the  ventral  surface,  12  to  13  in  each  row.  Oral  sucker 
spherical,  66  to  99^  in  diameter.  Esophagus  105  to  132 /i  in  length. 
Pharynx  wanting.  Intestinal  crura  undulating.  Testes  two  to  four  lobed, 
external  to  the  intestinal  crura.    Ovary  globular  or  oval  132/i  long  by  105 
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to  112m  wide,  margin  irregular.  Shell  gland  ovoid,  anterior  to  and  a  little 
larger  than  the  ovary.  Cirrus  pouch  tubular,  elongate,  extending  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  body  third.  Prostate  gland  and  cirrus  covered 
with  papillae.  Vagina  straight,  muscular,  as  long  as  the  cirrus  pouch. 
Vitellaria  external  to  the  ceca,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  body 
caudad  to  the  testes.  Excretory  bladder  forked,  opening  to  the  exterior 
just  dorsal  to  the  posterior  end.  Eggs  thick  shelled,  20  to  22 /i  long  by  11/i 
wide,  having  two  long  polar  filaments,  one  at  each  end. 

Habitat:  Duodenum  Host:  Fiber  zibethicus 

Locality:  Nebraska  Collector:  ? 

PARAMONOSTOMUM  Luhe  1910 

This  genus,  created  by  Ltihe  to  hold  Monostomum  alvetUum  (Mehlis) 
Creplin,  is  characterized  by  Liihe  as  follows:  Body  compressed,  egg  shaped, 
greatest  breadth  a  little  caudad  from  middle  of  body,  posterior  end  broadly 
anterior  tapering  and  pointed;  anterior  half  of  ventral  surface  thick  set 
with  short  heavy  spines.  Ventral  glands  absent.  Cirrus  pouch  weakly 
muscular.    Vagina  usually  one-half  length  of  cirrus  pouch. 

Type  species:  Paromonostomum  alveatum  (Mehlis)  Crepl. 

American  representative:  Paramonostomum  echinum  no  v.  spec. 

Barker  (1916)  criticises  the  erection  of  a  new  genus  on  the  basis  of  the 
absence  of  the  ventral  glands  on  the  ground  that  the  number  of  rows  vary 
from  two  in  Noiocoiylus  diserialis  Ssinitzin  to  five  in  Notocotylus  quinqueser- 
ialis  Barker  and  Laughlin.  Yet  the  same  author  accepts  the  genus  Catatro- 
pis  of  Odhner  founded  on  the  non-protrusible  character  of  these  same 
glands.  There  is  apparently  as  much  reason  to  accept  the  genus  of  LUhe 
based  on  their  absence  as  that  of  Odhner  founded  on  their  non-protrusi- 
biUty. 

PARAMONOSTOMUM  ECHINUM  nov.  spec. 

Thin  cup-shaped  worms,  2  to  2.5  mm  in  length  by  0.6  to  0.7  mm  in 
maximum  width  which  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  posterior  third 
of  the  body  length.  No  ventral  papillae  have  been  found  on  these  worms, 
the  anterior  half  of  the  ventral  surface  being  covered  with  heavy  spines 
5  m  iu  length.  These  curve  caudad  and  are  thick  set  according  to  the 
definite  pattern  shown  in  figures  13  and  16.  Mouth  terminal,  spherical, 
102  to  125/1  in  diameter,  followed  by  a  short  esophagus  which  bifurcates 
to  form  the  intestinal  crura;  these  follow  an  undulating  course  to  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  where  they  end  blindly.  Crura  provided  with 
short  but  definite  internal  and  external  diverticula.  Genital  pore  situated 
just  posterior  to  the  intestinal  bifucation.  Cirrus  pouch  extends  from  this 
point  into  the  beginning  of  the  second  third  of  the  body.  Vagina  one-half 
as  long  as  the  cirrus  pouch.    Prostate  gland  and  cirrus  without  papillae. 
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Testes  four  lobed,  extracecal,  lying  at  the  same  level  in  the  posterior  end  of 
the  body.  Ovary  between  the  testes  and  separated  from  them  by  the 
intestinal  crura.  The  three  to  four  lobed  ovary  is  usually  elongated  antero- 
posteriorly.  The  uterus  as  in  other  members  of  this  genus  is  coiled  trans- 
versely between  the  crura  and  extends  from  the  level  of  the  ovarian  com- 
plex to  the  posterior  end  of  the  cirrus  pouch  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
body  third.  The  vitelline  glands  occupy  an  extracecal  position  and  extend 
from  the  testes  to  the  middle  region  of  the  uterine  coils  which  is  found  in 
the  caudal  portion  of  the  second  body  third.  Eggs  numerous,  medium 
thick  shelled,  20/i  in  length  and  approximately  twice  as  long  as  wide. 
They  possess  a  long  polar  filament  at  each  end. 

Habitat:  Intestine  Host:  Fiber  zibethicus 

Locality:  Wray,  Colorado  Collector:  C.  H.  Gable 

Date:  October  30,  1916  No.  21 .91  Ward  collection 

NUDOCOTYLINAE  Barker  1919 

Small  cup  shaped  Notocotylidae  with  thick  bodies,  without  ventral 
glands.  Genital  pores  separate,  ventral,  lateral,  in  posterior  half  of  body. 
Cirrus  pouch  pear-shaped,  enclosing  small  portion  of  seminal  vesicle. 
Vitelline  glands  strongly  developed  compact  masses,  lateral  to  ceca  and 
anterior  to  testes.  Uterus  in  transverse  folds,  in  anterior  half  of  body, 
extending  laterally  over  intestinal  crura. 

Type  genus:  Nudocotyle  Barker  1916 

Barker  would  include  Barisomum  Linton  1910  in  this  sub-family. 
This  is  a  doubtful  decision  since  in  the  genus  Barisomum  the  genital  pore 
is  in  the  anterior  body  third  and  the  shell  gland  lies  posterior  to  the  ovary. 
It  possesses  in  fact  certain  Notocotylid  characters  but  conforms  more  close- 
ly to  the  Pronocephalidae  than  to  the  Notocotylidae  in  the  position  of  the 
genital  pore,  and  the  character  and  position  of  the  genital  glands. 

NUDOCOTYLE  NOVICIA  Barker  1916 

Small  thick  oval  worms,  709  to  899m  in  length;  500  to  6S7m  in  breadth. 
Anterior  end  tapering  gradually,  posterior  markedly  truncate.  Dorsal 
surface  strongly  convex,  ventral  concave.  Body  smooth,  devoid  of  ventral 
papillae  or  spines.  Oral  sucker  subterminal,  spherical  50  to  65 /i  in  diame- 
ter; pharynx  wanting;  intestinal  ceca  undulating  but  without  diverticula. 
Male  and  female  genital  pores  separate,  ventral,  lateral,  in  beginning  of 
posterior  body  third.  Cirrus  pouch  large,  club-shaped,  about  one-third  of 
body  width  in  length.  It  lies  transversely  and  median  in  anterior  portion 
of  posterior  body  half.  Cirrus  without  spines.  Testes  extracecal  in  posi- 
tion, l3dng  in  same  level  in  posterior  fifth  of  body,  frequently  2  to  5  lobed. 
Ovary  elongated,  convoluted  or  lobed,  in  extreme  posterior  end  of  body 
between  testes  and  separated  from  them  by  intestinal  crura.    Shell  gland 
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compact,  anterior  to  ovary.  Laurer's  canal  and  receptaculum  seminis 
were  not  observed  by  Barker.  Eggs  oval,  twice  as  long  as  wide,  20  to  24/i 
long  10  to  13ft  wide.  With  long  polar  filament  on  each  end  about  five 
times  as  long  as  egg  itself. 

HERONIMIDAE  Ward  1917 

This  family  was  created  by  Ward  (1917)  to  hold  the  two  aberrant  genera 
Heronimus  MacCallum  (1902)  and  Aorchis  Barker  and  Parsons  (1914). 
Ward  called  attention  to  the  close  resemblance  of  the  two  forms  and 
suggested  that  they  might  prove  to  be  identical.  He  characterized  the 
family  as  follows:  ''Moderate  sized  monostomes  with  thick,  elongate, 
soft  body,  slightly  flattened,  tapering  toward  both  ends.  Oral  sucker  weak; 
pharynx  large;  esophagus  short  or  absent;  ceca  simple,  narrow,  extending 
to  posterior  tip  but  not  united.  Vitellaria  compact,  tubular.  Uterus  with 
four  longitudinal  regions;  genital  pore  ventral  to  oral  sucker,  near  anterior 
tip.  Testis  tubular,  small;  copulatory  apparatus  poorly  developed.  In 
lungs  of  turtles,  northern  North  America." 

One  year  later  (1918)  the  same  author  restated  the  family  diagnosis 
with  the  following  addition:  ''Vitellaria  compact  tubular,  shaped  like  an 
inverted  V.  Testes  tubular,  lobed  or  with  short  branches,  united  into  a 
V-shaped  organ  with  the  apex  anteriad,''  and  again  stated  that  the  two 
forms  probably  belonged  to  the  same  genus.  About  a  year  later  Stunkard 
(1919)  presented  a  paper  in  which  he  showed  that  the  apparent  difference 
in  the  two  forms  was  due  largely  to  the  partially  diagrammatic  figure  of 
MacCallum  (1902)  and  to  the  discrepancies  in  the  description  of  Barker 
and  Parsons  (1914)  and  that  the  two  forms  are  identical,  thus  not  only 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  suggested  by  Ward  but  representing  a 
single  species,  Heronimus  chdydrae  MacCallum. 

HERONIMUS  CHELYDRAE  W.  G.  MacCallum  1902 

Syn:  Aarckis  exUnsus  Barker  and  Parsons  1914 
Aorchis  exhnsus  Ward  1917 
Monosioma  sp.  Stiles  and  Hassall  1894 

The  genus  was  created  by  MacCallum  (1902)  to  include  worms  collected 
from  the  lungs  and  bronchi  of  Chdyira  serpentina.  The  genus  stands 
according  to  MacCallum  "in  many  respects  far  apart  from  the  other 
genera,"  especially  in  the  position  and  nature  of  the  genital  opening,  in  the 
complicated  structure  and  course  of  the  uterine  tract,  in  the  unusual 
formation  of  the  yolk  glands,  in  the  presence  of  but  one  testicle  and  in  the 
position  of  the  excretory  pore.  The  genus  may  be  recognized  by  the 
following  diagnosis:  Medium  to  large  monostomes  with  semicyclidrical 
body  tapering  slightly  towards  both  ends;  strongly   muscular.      Mouth 
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opening  terminal,  oral  sucker  small,  pharynx  weak  but  distinct.  Esophagus 
very  short;  intestinal  ceca  simple,  ending  blindly  in  the  extreme  posterior 
of  the  body.  Genital  pore  inconspicuous,  median,  ventral  to  the  pharynx. 
Ovary  situated  in  the  anterior  one^fourth  of  the  body,  lateral,  usually 
intracecal;  shell  gland  smaller  than  the  ovary  and  posterior  to  that  organ. 
Receptaculum  seminis  present,  usually  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  the 
ovary.  Laurer's  canal  absent.  Uterus,  except  for  the  four  longitudinal 
loops,  coiled  around  the  intestinal  crura  from  the  level  of  the  ovary  to  the 
posterior  end  of  the  animal.  Vitelline  gland  a  coarse,  compact  U-shaped, 
closed  tubular  structure,  dorsal  to  the  intestine.  Testis  U-shaped,  closed 
portion  cephalad,  about  one-fourth  the  body  length  from  the  anterior 
end.  The  tubular,  irregularly  lobed  testicular  mass  extends  caudad  to  a 
level  about  one-eight  the  body  length  from  the  posterior  end.  Protrusible, 
non-muscular  cirrus  present.  Excretory  pore  median,  anterior,  dorsal  to 
the  pharynx.  Eggs  large,  ovoid,  thin  shelled,  containing  fully  developed 
miracidia  in  the  metraterm. 

The  anatomy  of  this  form  is  well  described  by  MacCallum  (1902)  and 
Barker  and  Parsons  (1914,  1917),  and  with  the  additions  and  corrections 
of  Stunkard  (1919)  calls  for  no  further  anatomical  discussion  here. 

The  writer  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  tyx>e  specimen 
of  this  species  deposited  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  and  can 
verify  the  statements  of  Stunkard  on  the  specific  identity  of  the  two  species. 
MacCallum  reported  the  original  material  from  Chelydra  serpentina 
taken  in  the  Grand  river  at  DunviUe,  Ontario,  Canada.  Barker  and 
Parsons  (1914)  report  from  Chrysemys  marginala  taken  in  Lake  Emily, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Mississippi  river  and  later  (1917)  in  the  same  host 
taken  in  the  Mississippi  river  near  Fairport,  Iowa.  At  this  time  they  call 
attention  to  the  distribution  in  Illinois. 

Ward  (1917)  reports  this  species  from  ''various  turtles"  taken  in  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Illinois  and  Nebraska.  Stunkard  (1919)  collected  this  species 
from  Chdydra  serpentina  taken  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  North  Carolina  and  Texas; 
in  Chrysemys  marginala  taken  in  Iowa,  Illinob,  Missouri  and  Kentucky; 
in  Pseudemys  elegans  and  Malacodemmys  geographicus  in  Illinois;  Ara- 
mochelys  odoraius  and  Kinosiernum  pennsylvanicum  in  North  Carolina. 
The  specimen  listed  by  Stiles  and  Hassall  (1894:253)  as  ''Monostomasp. — 
Chelonia  gen.  sp.  (bronchi) — Illinois-Forbes-Leidy"  belongs  here. 

The  writer  has  found  this  species  in  Chelydra  serpentina  and  Chrysemys 
marginaUi  taken  in  the  drainage  ditch  at  Urbana,  Illinois;  in  Chrysemys 
marginala  taken  in  the  Mississippi  river  near  Fairport,  Iowa;  in  Graptemys 
geographicus  taken  near  Chicago,  Illinois;  in  Chelydra  serpentina  and 
Chrysemys  marginala  taken  in  Minnesota  and  in  Kinosiernum  pennsytoam- 
cum,  Kinosternon  odoraius,  and  Chrysemys  pida,  a  new  host,  taken  in  North 
Carolina. 
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While  this  species  was  reported  by  MacCallum  as  ''not  by  any  means  a 
constant  parasite/'  he  having  found  it  in  only  one  host  infected  of  a  number 
examined,  more  recent  data  show  this  worm  to  be  rather  constantly  present. 
In  seven  specimens  of  Chrysemys  tnarginaia  collected  in  the  summer  of  1911 
from  Lake  Emily,  Minn.,  Barker  and  Parsons  found  five  infected,  one  of 
them  yielding  thirteen  worms  from  both  lungs.  The  same  authors  (1917) 
found  that  female  turtles  were  more  than  three  times  as  heavily  infected 
as  males,  Stunkard  (1919)  from  the  examination  of  "about  three  hundred 
turtles"  reports  the  heaviest  infection  in  one  host  as  six.  On  an  examina- 
tion of  "more  than  fifty  turtles"  he  found  no  difference  in  the  relative  in- 
fections of  males  and  females.  The  writer  has  examined  one  hundred  and 
two  hosts  of  six  different  species  and  of  these  forty-four  showed  infection 
with  these  worms.  The  highest  percentage  of  infection  for  any  species  was 
found  in  Cinosternum  pennsylvanicum  from  North  Carolina  in  which  34 
out  of  45  specimens  or  approximately  75  percent  were  infected*  The  highest 
number  of  individuals  from  a  single  host  of  this  species  was  eleven  while  a 
single  individual  of  Grapiemys  geographicus,  and  the  only  one  of  eighteen 
which  showed  infection,  carried  twelve  worms  in  both  limgs. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  writer  has  had  opportunity  to  examine 
more  than  one-hundred  turtles  as  stated  above.  It  was  noted  early  in  the 
investigation  that  the  collections  made  in  different  seasons  showed  no 
striking  difference  in  percentage  of  infection.  It  was  then  undertaken  to 
determine  if  possible  the  length  of  life  of  this  parasite  in  the  definite  host. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  most  intestinal  paraties  have  an  annual 
cycle  and  depend  on  this  for  continuity  of  the  species.  However,  data  on 
this  point  seems  lacking  in  this  group.  The  work  on  Heronimus  chelydrae 
consisted  in  the  examination  of  a  number  of  turtles  collected  in  the  same 
region,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 

Some  of  these  dissected  on  arrival  showed  relatively  heavy  infections, 
others  which  were  kept  in  the  laboratory  aquaria  for  periods  of  six,  twelve 
and  eighteen  months  still  carried  infection,  and  a  single  specimen  of  Chely- 
dra  serpentina  which  had  been  kept  in  an  aquarium  for  more  than  three 
years  yielded  two  specimens  of  Heronimus  chelydrae  and  a  single  nematode, 
probably  CatnaUanus  americanus.  As  was  stated  above  hosts  examined 
when  taken,  usually  carry  intestinal  forms  in  addition  to  the  lung  fluke 
already  mentioned,  while  those  which  have  been  kept  in  aquaria  for  a 
period  of  six  months  or  more  show  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of 
the  intestinal  forms.  There  is  no  apparent  change  in  the  number  of  the  lung 
flukes  present. 

Little  is  known  regarding  the  condition  of  parasites  during  hibernation 
of  the  host.  Blanchard  (1903)  records  that  hibernating  marmots  do  not 
contain  any  intestinal  parasites.  Ward  (1909)  reports  observations  carried 
out  on  the  frog,  Rana  virescens.  In  this  he  says  that  parasitic  infection 
increases  steadily  up  to  hibernation,  and  does  not  decrease  during  the  latter 
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period;  that  the  parasites  reach  the  climax  of  sexual  maturity  soon  after 
the  host  emerges  from  the  winter  quarters.  They  discharge  their  eggs 
and  pass  out  from  the  body  of  the  host  soon  after  the  time  of  spawning, 
and  at  the  close  of  this  period  the  hosts  are  relatively  free  from  infection. 

Observations  of  the  writer  verify  the  sexual  inactivity  of  the  parasite 
Heronimus  chdydrae  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter  and  the  copious 
discharge  of  mature  miraddia  in  early  spring.  On  the  other  hand  these 
turtles  did  not  become  free  from  infection  at  any  time  during  the  period 
of  the  experiment.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  however  that  the  turtles  used 
were  not  subject  to  natural  conditions,  i.e.,  no  opportunity  was  a£Forded 
for  hibernation  and  no  eggs  were  deposited  during  this  time.  That  trema- 
todes  adapted  to  partially  closed  cavities  can  live  longer  than  for  a  single 
reproductive  phase  is  evident,  since  in  the  instance  reported  above  in  which 
the  host  has  been  kept  for  a  period  of  more  than  three  years,  the  two  para- 
sites found  were  sexually  mature,  and  were  producing  large  quantities  of 
ripe  eggs  when  the  host  was  examined;  this  is  true  also  in  one  other  case 
in  which  the  host  was  kept  for  more  than  eighteen  months. 

COLLYRICLIDAE  Ward  1917 

This  family  was  created  to  hold  the  genus  Coll3niclum  of  Kossack  and 
is  circumscribed  by  Ward  as  follows: 

''Small  to  moderate  sized  monostomes  with  discoidal  compressed,  not 
muscular  body,  broader  than  long.  Oral  sucker  weak;  pharynx  present; 
ceca  simple,  long,  capacious,  not  united.  Genital  pore  ventral  near  center 
of  body.  Vitellaria  follicular,  scanty,  antero-lateral;  ovary  much  lobed, 
symmetrical.  Uterus  posterior,  in  irregular  coils  which  show  an  antero- 
posterior tendency,  terminal  region  enlarged.  Testes  oval,  symmetrical, 
behind  ovary.  Eggs  very  small.  Adults  parasitic  in  dermal  cysts  on  abdo- 
minal surface  of  the  skin  of  birds." 

In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  these  forms  the  family  diagnosis 
must  be  modified  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  testes.  Tyzzer  (1918) 
has  shown  the  testes  of  the  American  species  to  be  irregularly  lobed  and 
not  oval  as  described  for  the  European  species,  CoUyridum  faba  by  both 
Kossack  (1911)  and  Jegen  (1917).  The  writer  has  examined  a  number  of 
specimens  of  CoUyridum  colei  Ward  and  has  found  the  observation  of 
Tyzzer  stated  above  to  be  correct. 

T3rpe  and  only  genus:  CoUyridum  Kossack  1911. 

American  representative:  CoUyridum  colei  Ward  1917 

COLLYRICLUM  COLEI  Ward  1917 
Syn:  Monostomafaba  Cole  1911 
CoUyridum  faba  Tyzzer  1918 
Diagnosis:  Small  hemispherical  worms,  4  to  5  mm  in  length  and  breadth 
by  3  mm  thick.    Cuticula  covered  with  spines  35 /« in  length,  arranged  in 
groups  which  form  rather  regular  rows  around  the  worm.    Mouth  terminal 
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or  slightly  dorsally  placed,  surrounded  by  a  muscular  sucker  220/1  long  by 
375m  wide.  Pharynx  smaller  140/Lt  long  by  125m  wide,  adjacent  to  the 
sucker,  followed  by  short  esophagus  which  bifurcates  to  form  the  large 
voluminous  simple  intestinal  crura;  these  end  blindly  at  the  end  of  the 
middle  body  third.  Genital  orifice  ventral,  near  center  of  body.  Testes 
near  the  ends  of  the  crura,  lobed,  the  main  portion  pear-shaped.  Ovary 
in  intestinal  bifurcation,  three  branched,  each  division  containing  from  5 
to  10  lobes.  Vitellaria  weU  developed,  imperfectly  symmetrical  with  5  to 
7  groups  on  the  left  and  7  to  9  on  the  right.  Uterus  much  coiled,  generally 
in  the  posterior  half  showing  a  tendency  to  antero-posterior  coiling.  Eggs 
small,  19  to  22m  long  by  10  to  12m  wide,  containing  in  the  end  portion  of 
the  uterus  a  fully  formed  miracidium. 

The  anatomy  of  these  worms  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  by  Tyz- 
zer  (1918)  for  the  American  species,  and  by  Kossack  (191 1)  and  Jegen 
(1917)  for  the  European  species  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  discussion  here.  I  desire  instead  to  give  a  comparison  of  the 
two  forms  since  Tyzzer  found  reason  based  largely  on  the  inconsistency 
of  Kossack's  description  and  figures  to  declare  the  American  material 
identical  with  that  found  in  Europe. 

Ward  (1917)  after  examination  of  the  material  reported  by  Cole  (1911) 
as  Monosioma  faba  pointed  out  distinct  differences  between  this  and  the 
European  form  described  by  Kossack  (1911).  The  following  is  his  state- 
ment, ''As  a  cause  of  an  epidemic  among  sparrows  at  Madison  Wisconsin, 
Cole  (1911)  reported  under  the  name  of  Monosioma  faba  a  trematode  that 
in  reality  differs  distinctly  from  the  European  species.  The  form  of  the 
ovary,  the  extent  of  the  vitellaria,  the  dermal  spines,  and  other  details  of 
structure  disagree  with  the  recent  description  of  Kossack  who,  moreover, 
assigned  Rudolphi's  species."  [erroneously  attributed  to  Rudolphi,  reaUy 
Bremser  (1831)  ]  ''to  his  new  genus  Collyriclum.  The  American  form 
constitutes  a  new  species  in  this  genus  and  to  it  the  name  CoUyridum  colei 
may  be  given." 

One  year  later  (1918)  the  same  author  restated  the  differences  in  the 
two  species  as  follows:  "These  specimens  differ  clearly  from  the  European 
form  in  numerous  minor  details,  such  as  ovary,  yolk  glands,  dermal  spines, 
etc.,  and  demand  recognition  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  given 
here." 

Tyzzer  (1918)  made  a  comparison  of  the  two  forms  based  on  Kossack's 
description  of  CoUyridum  faba  and  concluded  that  the  two  species  were 
identical  despite  certain  dbtinct  differences  which  he  explained  away  on  the 
basis  of  the  discrepancies  between  Kossack's  description  and  figures.  The 
work  of  Jegen  (1917)  which  reached  America  after  Tyzzer's  had  appeared 
verifies  in  a  large  measure  the  description  of  Kossack  and  leaves  little 
doubt  that  the  American  material  is  distinct  from  CoUyridum  faba.  The 
following  is  the  diagnosis  of  this  species  as  given  by  Jegen:  "In  Cysten 
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Table  I.   OimpuisonoiCoUyridumfabaynthC.colei 
After  lyzier,  1918,  with  additions  from  Jegen,  1917 


European  Materia] 
CoUyridumfaba 

American  Material 
CoUyridum  ceUi 

Shape 

Somewhat  hemispherical. 

The  same.  Minor  additionai 
pdnts  noted. 

Size 

4.2-4.8X4.5-5.46  mm 
Jegen  from  P.  domes^us 
4.4-5.2X6-5.4. 

4.1X4.8X2.9  mm. 

Mouth 

VentraDy  placed. 

Dorsal  to  maigm  of  body.  In 
flattened  specimens  appears 
ventral  from  over-riding  of 
laigerdonal  surface. 

Uterus 

Similariy  arranged  in  both. 

Intestine 

Identical  in  form. 

and  extent. 

ViteQaiia 

Symmetrical,  each  with 
seven  rarely  six  or  eight, 
f oOide  groups. 

Not  perfectly  symmetrical,  five 
to  seven  on  left  and  seven  to 
nine  follide  groups  on  ri^^t 
side. 

Ovary 

T-shaped,  each  of  three  divisions 
with  four  or  five  branches. 
Jegen  reports  5-7  lobes. 

Of  similar  form,  each  division 
from  5-10  tobes. 

Testes 

Oblong  or  saber-shaped. 

Showing   three   or   more   laige 

irregularities^  and  curved  over 
the  blind  ends  of  the  intestine. 

In   gr9W  ^»«rimMi«  aMfi   nnly 

in  part,  appearing  oblong  or 
not  feasible. 

Genital  orifices 

Oral  sucker 

0.204,5  to  .441,  2  mm. 
Jegen,  0.3  to  0.45  mm. 

AverBge,0. 219,8X0. 375,3  mm. 

Pharynx 

0.129,1  to  0.193,7  mm. 
Jegen,  0.113  to  .145  mm. 

Average  0 .  140X .  124,5  mm. 

Spines 

"Arranged  in  lines,  with  the  in- 
dividual    spines     apparently 
widely  separated  from  one  an- 
other." Up  to  35/1  in  length. 

Jegen:  in  groups  of  4  to  8, 
28  to  35m. 

distance  separating  latter,  .45 
to    53/a.      Up    to    35,5m    in 
length.    Average  dorsal,  27,9m 
long. 

Ova 

19,8X9,7/1. 

19  to  21,4X10,6- 11,6m. 
Average  20.5X11,3m. 
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zu  zveien  vorkommende  Trematoden.  Kdrperform  annahernd  mud. 
Dorsale  Fltche  stark  gew5lbt,  ventrale  wenlger  gewdlbt  bis  flach.  Haut 
mit  Stachebi  besetzt,  die  in  Gruppen  von  vier  bis  acht  Einzelstacheln 
stehen.  Mundsaugnapf  endstlLndig.  Darmschenkel  einfacb  und  zwei 
Drittel  der  Breite  des  Korpers  einnehmend.  Bauchsaugnapf  fehlt.  Ter- 
minal am  Hinterende  eine  muskebreiche  Partie,  die  bei  der  Fortbewegung 
als  Saugorgan  Wirkt.  Genital  pori  auf  einer  papillenartigen  £rh5hung, 
median  etwas  vor  der  Kdrpermitte  gelegen.  Excretionsblase  birnformig 
und  bedeutend  iiber  die  Mitte  hinausreichend.  Dotterstdcke  aus  zwei 
seitlich  gelegenen  Follikelgruppen  (7)  bestehend.  Hoden  dorsal,  den 
Darmschenkelspitzen  genHhert.  Keimstock  vor  den  Hoden,  im  ersten 
Korperdrittel,  aus  drei  lobdsen  Gruppen  bestehend.  Schalendriise  unmit- 
telbar  neben  und  unter  dem  Keimstock.  Laurersche  Kanal  vorhanden. 
Receptaculum  seminis  fehlt.  Uterusschlingen  haupts&chlich  im  hinteren 
K5rperteil.  Eier  ohne  Filamente,  mit  scharf  abgesetztem  Deckel  und 
einer  kleinen,  seitlichen  Spitze  am  entgegengesetzten  Pol,  sehr  zahlreich." 

Because  of  the  distinct  differences  shown  by  Tyzzer  his  table  is  incor- 
porated with  Jegen's  corrections  to  Kossack's  description  of  Collyriclum 
faba.    It  is  printed  on  preceding  page  of  this  paper. 

A  study  of  the  table  shows  clearly  that  the  species  in  question  differ 
with  respect  to  the  asymmetry  and  extent  of  the  vitellaria  and  the  form 
of  the  testes.  In  regard  to  the  agreement  of  the  American  material  with 
Kossack's  description  Tyzzer  says:  "that  the  American  material  agrees 
very  closely  in  most  respects  with  Kossack's  description,  there  being 
similarity  of  size  and  shape,  in  the  appearance  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
uterus,  and  in  the  portion  of  the  genital  orifices.  The  measurements  of  the 
oral  sucker,  pharynx,  esophagus,  spines,  and  ova  correspond  rather  closely, 
and  such  differences  as  occur  appear  to  be  within  the  limits  of  species 
variation." 

Regarding  the  grouping  of  the  spines  Kossack  (1911:574)  "Die  Haut 
ist  mit  Stacheln  bedeckt,  die  in  regelmHssigen  Reihen  angeordnet  sind. 
Die  einzelnen  Stacheln  sind  ziemlich  weit  voneinander  entfemt  und 
durchschnittlich  0.035  mm  lang."  Jegen  describes  the  spines  as  being 
arranged  in  groups  in  rows.  Four  to  eight  spines  in  a  group,  and  says, 
"Kossack  erwahnt  (S.  574)  dass  die  Stacheln  in  regelmlUsigen  Reihen  ange- 
ordnet seien.  Ich  glaube  nun  nicht,  wie  Odhner  dies  ausspricht,  dass  er 
die  Stachelgruppen  iibersehen  h&tte,  wenn  sie  uberhaupt  in  seinem  Mate- 
rial vorhanden  waren.  Vielmehr  liegt  die  Mdglichkeit  vor,  dass  er  ein 
Entwicklungsstadium  vor  sich  hatte,  bei  dem  die  Gruppen  noch  nicht 
voUstandig  gebUdet  waren." 

Tyzzer  calls  attention  to  the  ovary  which  he  says  "presents  more 
lobules  than  was  noted  by  Kossack."  Jegen  states  that  the  ovary  is  very 
strongly  lobed  and  found:  "An  jedem  der  drei  Aste  sitzen  fiinf  bis  sieben 
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solcher  einzelner  Knollen.'*  Tyzzer  states  further  that  ''the  basis  for  differ- 
entiation of  an  American  species  at  the  present  time  appears  therefore  to 
be  rather  inadequate/'  That  he  is  dealing  with  the  same  species  as  that 
reported  by  Cole  (1911)  and  later  named  CoUyridum  cold  by  Ward  (1917) 
cannot  be  doubted  and  according  to  his  statement  his  material  ''is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  same  species." 

Although  Tyzzer  failed  to  find  any  difference  which  would  warrant  a 
second  species  of  Coll3rriclum  the  present  investigation  has  shown  that 
except  in  minor  detail  the  work  of  Jegen  agrees  with  that  of  Kossack,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  descriptions  of  these  investigators  the  American  mate- 
rial is  distinct  from  CoUyridum  faba  in  that  the  testes  are  lobed  and  in  the 
asymmetry  and  extent  of  development  of  the  vitellaria.  It  is  impossible 
to  explain  away  these  differences  either  as  "artefacts  in  preservation"  or 
as  "individual  variation/'  nor  is  it  probable  that  both  Kossack  and  Jegen 
have  overlooked  these  features.  On  the  basis  of  these  difference  the  Amer- 
ican material  must  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  CoUy- 
riclum  colei  Ward. 

A  preliminary  study  of  specimens  of  CoUyridum  faba  secured  by  Pro- 
fessor Ward  bears  out  the  description  of  Kossack  and  Jegen  as  weU  as  the 
conclusions  of  the  writer  drawn  from  the  study  of  their  papers  and  compari- 
son with  American  specimens  of  this  genus.  A  more  thorough  study  of  the 
European  material  is  not  feasible  at  this  time  but  is  anticipated  at  an 
early  opportunity. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  LIFE  ffiSTORY 

The  life  history  of  CoUyridum  faba  is  doubtfully  known.  Tyzzer  gives 
a  careful  description  of  the  development  of  the  egg  of  CoUyridum  colei 
from  the  time  of  fertilization  to  maturity  in  the  end  portion  of  the  uterus. 
Regarding  the  mature  eggs  he  says  "The  eggs  stored  in  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  uterus  evidently  contain  miracidia,  the  morphological  features 
of  which  are  not  clear  in  fixed  material  owing  to  imperfect  preservation 
and  shrinkage."  He  continues  with  a  description  of  the  "hair-Uke" 
structures  which  have  been  distinguished.  This  adds  evidence  that  a 
miracidium  is  present. 

The  work  of  Jegen  (1917)  which  is  an  attempt  at  the  life  history  of 
CoUyridum  faba  differs  radically  from  the  statements  of  Tyzzer  in  thpt  he 
finds  the  eggs  contain  two  embryos  which  are  not  miracidia  but  young 
trematodes;  these  need  only  to  be  incubated  in  the  intestine  of  the  host 
that  they  may  break  out  of  the  egg  shell  and  freed  with  the  excrement, 
may  wander  into  the  feather  follicle.  He  found  also  cysts  (Dauercyste) 
which  after  a  longer  period  of  incubation  break  open  and  the  worm  enters 
the  follicle  of  a  feather.  Jegen  summarizes  his  work  as  follows:  "Die 
Eier  von  CoUyridum  faba  werden  durch  den  Wirt  mit  dem  Parasiten  aufge- 
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pick!  und  gelangen  ia  den  Vogeldarm,  wo  die  Embryonem  ausschliipfen. 
Mit  den  Excrementen  werden  letztere  ins  Freie  befbrdert,  wo  sie,  sofern 
die  Moglichkeit  zur  Infektion  vorhanden  ist,  direkt  in  die  Federfollikel 
der  jungen  V5gel  einwandern.  Im  andern  Fall  bilden  sich  Dauercysten, 
die  nach  lingerer  Entwicklungsruhe  such  aufldsen  und  den  eingescblos- 
senen  Organismus  frei  lassen,  so  dass  er  ebenfalls  in  die  Federfollikel  ein- 
wandern kann/'  This  summary  of  Jegen  is  supported  by  experimental 
evidence  gained  by  incubation  of  the  eggs  in  a  portion  of  the  intestine  of 
an  infected  bird  as  well  as  by  numerous  attempts  to  incubate  the  eggs 
which  had  not  passed  through  the  intestine  of  the  host  altho  he  says  these 
gave  negative  results.  The  "Dauercysten''  he  found  in  excrement  of  infec- 
ted birds,  which  was  dried  by  exposure  to  air,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
nest  and  on  the  feathers  of  young  sparrows. 

The  outline  of  Jegen  gives  essentially  a  direct  development  which 
omits  the  parthenogenetic  stages  observed  in  all  cases  where  the  life 
history  of  digenetic  trematodes  is  known.  Observations  of  the  writer 
support  the  view  of  Tyzzer  that  a  miracidium  is  present  in  the  mature  egg 
in  the  uterine  egg  sac.  The  fully  developed  miracidium  shows  well  devel- 
oped germ  balls.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  findings  of  Jegen  who 
says  that  the  embryo  contains  two  well  developed  germ  balls  with  numer- 
ous others  which  disappear  later  in  course  of  development.  Jegen  found 
that  the  eggs  would  develop  only  in  the  intestine  of  the  host  and  when  fed 
to  uninfected  birds  empty  egg  shells  and  embryos  were  found  on  the  second 
and  third  day.  He  neither  states  nor  demonstrates  that  these  experimental 
birds  became  infected  with  the  adult  parasites. 

The  work  of  Jegen  dealing  with  the  life  hbtory  of  Coll3nriclum  is  full 
of  gaps.  The  life  history  as  given  is  bridged  over  by  supposition.  The 
infection  of  the  sparrows  by  feeding  of  eggs  is  not  demonstrated,  only 
the  presence  of  embryos  which  may  weU  be  miracidia.  Jegen  does  not 
demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  these  cause  the  formation  of  the  C3rsts  in 
the  sparrow.  The  "Dauercysten"  which  be  says  infect  directly  the  host 
based  on  his  experiment  of  the  dried  excrement  certainly  serve  to  protect 
the  parasite  from  dessication  until  it  can  reach  the  intermediate  host; 
nothing  indicates  whether  this  be  a  miracidium  or  another  infective  stage; 
and  the  periodicity  of  occurrence  of  the  adult  parasite  in  correlation  with 
a  rainy  season  tends  to  show  that  the  former  is  the  correct  interpretation. 

The  work  of  Jegen  is  apparently  a  misinterpretation  of  the  life  history 
and  leaves  much  to  be  done  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  facts.  The  only 
clear  contribution  of  this  author  to  the  life  history  of  this  form  lies  in  the 
discovery  of  the  ^'Dauercysten"  which  he  apparently  misinterpreted. 
Many  more  extensive  and  careful  experiments  must  be  carried  out  in  order 
to  demonstrate  conclusively  the  complete  life  history  of  this  form. 
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Spedes  Inquirendae 

CLINOSTOMUM  (?)  INCOMMODUM  (Leidy) 

S3m:  Monosiomum  incommodum  Leidy  1856 
Distoma  aricola  Leidy  1884 
Distomum  incommodum  Leidy  1890 
Monosiomum  incommodum  Leidy  1904 

Monosiomum  incommodum  is  described  by  Leidy  as  follows:  ''Body 
compressed,  above  convex,  below  concave,  3ides  parallel  anteriorly  convex, 
posteriorly  angtdarly  convex.  Head  continuous  with  the  body,  obliquely 
truncated.  Mouth  round,  surrounded  with  a  wide  circular  lip  which  is 
emarginate  below.  Male  generative  aperature?  communicating  with  a 
hemispherical  cavity  (acetabulum?)  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  body  from 
the  head.    Length  9  lines,  breadth  1}^  lines. 

Habitat:  Fauces  Host:  AUigaior  mississippiensis 

Locality:  Florida  Collector:  J.  W.  Bailey 

Date:  Previous  to  1856 
Leidy  (1890)  places  this  species  as  Disiomum  incommodum  and  as  a 
synonym  of  this  species  his  LHsioma  oricola  from  the  mouth  of  AUigaior 
mississippiensis.  On  the  basis  of  the  later  determination  of  Leidy  (1890) 
his  description  of  Disioma  oricola  is  here  included  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison and  as  evidence  for  the  disposition  of  Monosiomum  incommodum. 

Disioma  oricola  Leidy  1884 

''Body  elongated  elliptical,  moderately  wider  and  thicker  posteriorly  and 
ending  in  a  blunt,  angular  extremity,  convex  dorsally  and  flat  ventrally, 
unarmed,  smooth  or  minutely  wrinkled  transversely.  Mouth  subterminal, 
and  enclosed  with  a  reniform  lip  succeeded  by  a  linear  annulus.  Acetabu- 
lum large,  globular,  included  at  the  anterior  fourth  of  the  body,  and  open- 
ing ventrally  by  a  conspicuous  central  aperature.  Generative  orifice 
ventral,  at  the  posterior  fourth  of  the  body.  Length,  15  to  20  mm;  breadth, 
3  mm.  Eight  specimens  obtained  from  the  mouth  of  the  alligator,  A. 
mississippiensis f  in  Florida,  by  Mr.  Stuart  Wood." 

Pratt  (1902)  surmises  that  this  species  is  allied  to  the  genus  Clinosto- 
mum.  This  view  is  supported  by  Ward  (1918).  Then  if,  according  to  this 
view  the  determination  of  Leidy,  that  Disioma  oricola  is  a  synonym  of 
Monosiomum  incommodum  which  he  determined  later  (189Q)  as  a  Distome, 
Disiomum  incommodum,  be  accepted,  Monosiomum  incommodum  is  like- 
wise allied  to  the  genus  Clinostomum. 
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MONOSTOMUM  ORNATUM  Leidy  1856 

8301. — Monostomum  ornaium  Brandes  1892 
Monostomum  ornaium  Braun  1893 
Monostomum  ornaium  Diesing  1858 
Monostomum  ornaium  Monticelli  1892 
Monostomum  ornaium  Stafford  1902 

This  species  was  described  by  Leidy  as  follows: 

''Body  slightly  compressed  ovoidal,  anteriorly  broad;  yellow  variegated 
with  brownish  red.  Mouth  infero-terminal,  acetabuliform,  transversely 
ovaL  Penis  conical,  protruding  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth.  Female 
aperture  a  short  distance  below  the  penis.  Length  1  to  Ij/^  lines,  breadth 
3^  to  ^  line,  thickness  3^  to  H  line." 

Habitat:  Body  cavity  Host:  Rana  pipiens 

Locality:  Philadelphia  Collector:  H.  W.  Warren 

Stafford  (1902)  questions  the  determination  of  these  worms  and  con-«> 
jectures  that  they  belong  either  to  the  genus  Haematoloechus  sp.  which 
is  commonly  found  in  the  lungs  of  frogs  or  to  Disi.  quieium  or  Cephalogonu 
mue  amer.  and  have  been  liberated  in  the  first  case  from  the  lung  and  in  the 
other  cases  from  the  small  intestine  of  the  host.  He  inclines  to  the  former 
view  '*on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  the  small  ventral  sucker  may  be 
overlooked  and  the  readiness  with  which  worms  may  be  freed  from  the  lungs 
without  observation."  He  adds  that,  ''it  is  unlikely  to  be  Disiomum  quUium 
from  the  position  of  the  genital  openings"  and  that  "it  could  scarcely  have 
been  Disi.  reiusum  {Ceph.  amer.?)  since  he  reports  it  also  in  the  same  paper 
although  he  does  not  describe  it  there  but  in  an  earlier  number." 

In  regard  to  the  habitat  of  Monostomum  ornaium  Stafford  says  that  "of 
the  hundreds  of  frogs  I  have  examined  I  have  never  yet  found  a  Trematode 
free  in  the  body  cavity  and  I  doubt  if  anybody  else  has  ever  obtained  one 
that  did  not  first  get  there  by  the  accidental  cutting  or  tearing  of  some 
other  organ." 

The  above  assumption  of  Stafford  that  trematodes  do  not  occur  free  in 
the  body  cavity  of  frogs  appears  to  be  doubtfully  correct.  Osborn  (1922) 
and  Cort  (1913)  report  encysted  Clinostomum  in  the  body  cavity.  The 
writer  in  examination  of  numbers  of  frogs  has  been  able  to  observe  these 
and  has  several  times  found  some  of  these  worms  out  of  their  cysts  and  free 
in  the  body  cavity.  These  frogs  were  opened  most  carefully  and  worms 
that  might  have  been  freed  by  the  cutting  of  the  body  wall  could  not 
have  foimd  their  way  to  remote  parts  of  the  cavity  in  the  time  consumed 
by  the  operation  and  examination.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  dozen  specimens  recorded  should  escape  from  the  lungs 
unnoticed  as  suspected  by  Stafford  and  none  be  left  to  show  the  normal 
habitat.  However,  as  Stafford  has  noted  and  as  was  stated  above,  the  worm 
could  scarcely  have  been  Disiomum  reiusum  (Cephalogonimus  americanus?) 
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since  it  is  recorded  in  the  same  paper.  Stafford,  however,  has  failed  to  note 
that  Leidy  recorded  also  in  this  same  paper  Disiomum  variegaium  from  the 
lungs  of  Rana  pipiens  which  he  also  describes  in  the  same  "earlier  number" 
in  which  he  describes  Disiomum  reiusum.  Hence  Haematoloechus  is  ruled 
out  as  well.  From  the  habitat  of  these  worms  the  writer  suspects  that  it 
may  possibly  be  a  larval  stage  of  a  species  of  Clinostomum.  The  descrip- 
tion is  so  meager  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  it  in  any  definite  manner. 

MONOSTOMUM  SPATULATUM  Leidy  1858 

Syn:  Manoshmum  spaihulaium  Diesing  1859 

The  following  description  given  by  Leidy  includes  the  only  available 
data.  "Body  flat,  oblong  ovate,  narrowing  anteriorly,  obtuse  posteriorly, 
color  white,  with  brown  tortuous  lines  indicating  the  course  of  the  oviduct. 
Mouth  acetabuliform,  circular.  Testes  three,  alternating  on  each  side 
posteriorly  with  the  oviduct.  Ovaries  on  each  side  finely  lobulated. 
Generative  aperture  small  a  short  distance  behind  the  mouth.  Penis 
undistinguishable.    Length  3-4  lines:  breadth  ^  line. 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder.  Host:  Fish  species  unknown 

Locality:  Eastern  U.  S.  Collector:  Jeffries  Wyman 

MONOSTOMUM  AFFINE  Leidy  1858 
Syn:  Nohcotyle(?)affine  Barker  1916 

Leidy  described  this  species  as  follows:  "Body  spatulate  narrowest 
anteriorly,  flat;  posterior  end  obtuse,  with  an  excretory  orifice  communi- 
cating with  a  well  marked  canal  traceable  as  far  forwaid  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  oviduct.  Mouth  round,  oral  acetabulum  small,  followed  by 
a  smaller  pharyngeal  bulb.  Intestine  simple,  traceable  on  each  side  to 
the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  Testes  four,  posterior  to  the  position  of  the 
distended  oviducts.  Ovaries  finely  lobulated,  situated  on  each  side  exter- 
nal to  the  position  of  the  intestine;  oviduct  transversely  tortuous  and  dis- 
tended with  brown  ova.  Penis  ensheathed,  long,  tortuous,  echinate. 
Generative  aperture  small,  acetabuliform.  Ova  oval  and  prolonged  at  one 
pole,  or  sub-pyriform.    Length  of  body  6)^  lines;  breadth  1  line." 

"Four  specimens  were  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Corse  from  the  bile-ducts 
and  gall-bladder  of  the  muskrat  (Fiber  zibethicus).  Closely  allied  to  if. 
hippocrepis  Diesing,  but  has  no  trace  of  the  horse-shoe  like  collar  to  the 
head." 

As  is  stated  previously  in  this  work  the  suggestion  of  Barker  appears 
to  be  a  misfit  on  the  basis  of  the  pharynx,  the  echinate  penis  and  the 
undivided  excretory  canal  which  Leidy  says  is  traceable  as  far  forward  as 
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the  beginning  of  the  oviduct.  These  characters  are  fundamental  differences 
such  as  are  used  to  separate  families  and  groups  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
differences  the  supposition  of  Barker  (1916)  seems  untenable. 

MONOSTOMUM  ASPERUM  Vaillant  1863 

Syn:  Monosiomulum  as  per  sum  Brandes  1892 
Monosiomum  as  per  sum  f  ratt  1902 

Vaillant  described  this  species  as  follows:  1 .4  to  1 .9  mm  long  by  0.94 
mm  wide,  elongated,  both  ends  rounded;  dorsal  surface  convex,  ventral 
flat;  cuticula  in  the  anterior  K  densely  covered  with  small  spines  regularly 
spaced  and  arranged  in  alternating  rows.  Mouth  opening  round.  The 
digestive  S3^tem  composed  of  muscular  esophageal  bulb,  followed  by  a  long 
esophagus  which  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  body  where  it  bifurcates  to 
form  the  two  ceca  which  extend  to  the  level  of  the  excretory  bladder.  The 
excretory  bladder  forms  a  semi-oval  sac,  which  occupies  the  posterior  end  of 
the  animal.  The  genital  organs  are  between  the  excietory  bladder  and  the 
ends  of  the  intestinal  ceca.  The  male  organs  are  composed  of  a  curved 
spinous  penis,  with  a  testicle,  a  vesicula  seminalis  and  a  deferent  canal. 
The  female  organs  are  wanting  or  in  some  individuals  incompletely  devel- 
oped and  consist  only  of  a  granular  cell  mass. 

Found  in  transparent  sub^epidermal  cysts  of  Siren  laceriina. 

In  a  later  paper  the  same  author  (Vaillant,  1863a  :347)  expresses  doubt 
in  regard  to  his  interpretation  of  the  sex  organs  which  he  says  appear  to 
be  only  poorly  developed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  descriptions  of  Vaillant,  Brandes  considered  this 
as  a  larval  form  but  attempted  no  further  indication  for  the  disposition 
of  the  species.  Monticelli  (1892)  enumerates  it  without  any  attempt  to 
determine  its  rightful  place.  Pratt  assigns  to  it  the  same  place  as  did 
Brandes. 

Both  accounts  of  this  worm  are  such  that  the  inference  may  be  readily 
drawn  regarding  its  larval  nature.  Neither  account  gives  evidence  of  any 
individual  in  a  sexually  mature  state.  The  sex  organs  are  poorly  developed 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  a  uterus  or  of  eggs  which  would  indicate  sexual 
maturity.  The  exceptional  habitat  assigned  to  thb  worm  by  Vaillant  which 
he  says  is  comparable  to  that  of  Monosiomum  faba  Bremser  is  not  so  rare 
in  the  light  of  the  present  knowledge  of  the  life  histories  of  distomes  and 
is  quite  in  contrast  to  what  is  now  known  of  the  monostome  life  history. 
Many  distomes  are  known  to  pass  a  portion  of  their  life  cycle  encysted  in 
the  skin  and  superficial  layers  of  the  body,  while  no  such  stage  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  cycle  of  a  monostome.  The  description  of  Vaillant  as  well  as 
his  figures  are  so  inadequate  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  speculate  on  the 
systematic  position  of  this  form  more  than  to  say  on  the  basis  of  the  digestive 
system  the  cuticular  spines  and  what  has  been  given  regarding  the  genital 
glands  that  it  is  probably  the  immature  stage  of  a  distome. 
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MONOSTOMUM  AMIURI  Stafford  1900 

This  trematode  taken  from  the  swim  bladder  of  Amiurus  nebulosus  by 
Stafford,  is  described  by  him  as  follows:  ''About  5  mm  long  and  2.25 
mm  broad  much  flattened  and  is  broadest  in  its  posterior  two-thirds,  the 
anterior  third  narrowing  towards  the  mouth-sucker.  The  living  animals 
are  very  soft  bodied,  inactive  creatures." 

"The  integument  bears  a'cuticle  and  is  apparently  very  thin  the  sub- 
cuticular and  glandular  parts  seem  to  have  a  similar  structure  to  the  same 
parts  of  the  Distomes  with  which  I  am  most  acquainted.  The  intestinal 
system  begins  with  the  mouth  whose  thick  muscular  walls  form  the  oral 
sucker.  Following  this  is  a  muscular  pharynx  and  a  narrow  esophagus 
which  gives  rise  to  two  lateral  intestinal  ceca,  extending  as  broad  tubes  to 
near  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  where  they  end  blindly." 

"The  posterior  excretory  bladder  unpaired." 

"The  reproductive  system  is  of  the  usual  complex  type.  Each  individ- 
ual dioecious.  The  testes  are  situated  most  posterior  in  the  body,  between 
the  median  expulsion  tube  of  the  excretory  system  and  the  ends  of  the 
intestinal  ceca,  the  vasa  efferentia  rise  out  of  their  anterior  ends  and 
proceed,  by  a  direct  course,  to  near  the  middle  of  the  animal  where  they 
meet  in  the  vesicula  seminalis.  This  runs  forward  and  opens  by  a  muscular 
penis  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  worm,  about  one-third  from  its  anterior 
end.  The  ovary  is  located  a  little  behind  the  middle  of  the  animal.  The 
uterus  filled  with  eggs  occupies  most  of  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  body 
and  opens  by  a  bulbous  vagina  immediately  behind  and  to  the  right  of  the 
penis.  The  two  lobular  yolk  glands  lie  outside  of  the  forked  intestine  and 
extend  from  the  level  of  the  genital  openings  to  the  hind  end  of  the  animal. 
A  longitudinal  yolk  duct  receives  the  yolk  cells  from  the  numerous  follicles 
on  each  side  and  conducts  them,  by  a  transverse  tube  in  the  region  of  the 
ovary,  to  a  yolk  reservoir  that  communicates  with  the  oviduct  close  by 
the  shell  gland.  The  egg  is  45  by  24m  ^  size  and  its  blunt  broader  end  is 
provided  with  a  short  hooked  filament." 

The  description  and  figure  of  Stafford  shows  a  remarkable  similarity 
to  the  Heterophyidae  with  which  the  worm  agrees  in  having  simple  sac- 
like intestinal  ceca  extending  to  the  posterior  end,  genital  pore  in  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  ventral  sucker  if  that  organ  is  what  has  been  inter- 
preted as  the  female  genital  opening  by  Stafford.  Testes  oval,  symmetri- 
cally arranged  near  the  posterior  end,  seminal  vesicle  S-shaped,  ovary  oval, 
median,  anterior  to  the  testes.  Vitellaria  lateral  to  the  intestinal  ceca; 
extending  from  the  level  of  the  testes.  The  eggs  also  fall  within  the  size 
found  in  this  family  but  differ  in  having  a  short  hooked  filament  at  the 
blunt  end.  It  differs  also  in  that  scales  have  not  been  recorded  for  this 
species  by  Stafford. 
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In  the  above  comparison  the  bulbous  vagina  of  Sta£Ford  has  been  con- 
strued to  be  the  ventral  sucker  and  considering  this  as  a  sucker  this  species 
agrees  in  every  important  anatomical  feature  with  the  Heteroph3ridae.  The 
absence  of  scales  here  if  they  have  not  actually  been  overlooked  could  be 
considered  only  of  specific  import  and  according  to  the  findings  of  Ward 
and  Hirsh  (1915:148)  ^'spines  and  scales  are  caducous  in  life  and  are  easily 
lost  also  if  the  specimens  lie  in  preserving  fluid  for  some  time. 
1^  The  fact  that  this  species  was  found  in  the  swim  bladder  of  Amiurus 
nebulosus  is  not  sufi&cient  reason  for  its  separation  from  the  Heterophyidae 
since  three  genera  of  that  family  are  known  to  have  larval  stages  in  fish, 
namely,  Metagonimus,  Cryptocotyle,  and  Paracoenogonimus.  Ransom 
(1920:530)  surmises  that  ^'Heterophyes/'  the  genus  to  which  Monosiomum 
amiuri  seems  to  be  most  closely  related,  ''occur  in  their  immature  stages  in 
fish/'  the  adults  thus  far  having  been  found  in  fish  eating  birds  and  mam- 
mals. 

Habitat:  Swim  bladder  Host:  Amiurus  nebulosus 

Locality:  probably  near  Toronto,      Collector:  Stafford 
Canada 
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THE  POLYPHYLETIC  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MONOSTOMES 

From  the  earliest  records  of  the  Monostomata  up  to  the  present  time 
this  group  of  parasites  has  served  for  a  dumping  ground  for  inaccurately 
studied  species  in  which  the  acetabulum  has  been  wrongly  interpreted  or 
overlooked  entirely.  Many  species  have  since  been  studied  more  carefully 
and  consequently  have  been  transferred  to  other  genera.  Out  of  this  has 
arisen  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Monostomata.  Accumulative 
evidence  has  lead  to  the  belief  that  these  forms  are  directly  related  to  var- 
ious other  groups.    This  evidence  is  presented  below. 

Certain  investigators  of  recent  time  have  come  to  consider  the  trema- 
todes  of  polyphyletic  origin.  According  to  Faust  (1918)  these  conclusions 
are  the  result  of  ''lack  of  study  and  consequent  inability  to  recognize  the 
fundamental  resemblance  of  the  genital,  excretory  and  nervous  systems." 

The  first  to  suggest  relationship  between  the  Monostomata  and  the 
Distomata  was  Monticelli  (1893:149-150)  when  he  called  attention  to  the 
similarity  of  Kollikeria  and  Didymozoon.  More  recently  Ariola  (1906) 
reinforced  this  opinion  by  grouping  Monosioma  fiUicoUe  Rud.  and  Distoma 
okeni  K5lliker  together  on  the  basis  of  their  anatomical  similarity  even 
though  Monosioma  fillicoUe  does  not  possess  an  acetabulum.  MacCallum 
and  MacCallum  (1916)  on  the  basis  of  anatomical  similarity  grouped 
together  the  two  genera  Kollikeria  and  Nematobothrium  altho  Kollikeria 
shows  in  many  cases  well  developed  acetabula  while  Nematobothrium  is 
in  that  respect  typically  monostomatous. 

Cohn  (1904)  in  his  study  of  Monosiomum  fiavum  Mehlis,  worked  over 
by  Stossich  (1902)  and  placed  in  the  new  genus  Typhlocoelum,  found  a 
well  developed  but  small  ventral  acetabulum  which  he  figures  in  sagittal 
sections.  This  species  on  the  one  hand  is  apparently  very  closely  related 
to  the  genus  Cyclocoelum  and  was  placed  by  Stossich  in  the  same  sub- 
family, Cyclocoelinae.  On  the  other  hand  Cohn  would  transfer  this  to 
the  Fasciolidae  because  of  the  presence  of  the  ventral  acetabulum  which 
he  says  is  diminished  and  in  other  instances  often  lost  because  of  the  shut-in 
habitat  under  which  these  worms  live. 

He  adds  as  was  stated  previously  the  observation  of  a  rudimentary 
mouth  sucker  in  Cyclocoelum  mtUabUe  and  in  one  other  species  of  this 
group.  Here  he  states  that  Cyclocoelum  mulabile  does  not  lack  a  primary 
sucker  in  many  cases  and  like  the  Cestodarian  Amphilina  has  lost  hold-fast 
organs  because  of  the  lack  of  need  for  such  organs  in  the  cavities  of  the 
body  of  the  host  in  which  habitat  these  worms  are  wont  to  live.    According 
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to  this  author  Cyclocodum  mukMle  and  TypMocoelum  flavum  are  very 
closely  related  and  because  of  different  stimuli  in  their  respective  habitats, 
viz.:  alveolar  spaces,  abdominal  cavity  and  liver,  occasionally  the  intestine 
for  Cyclocoelum,  and  trachea  and  bronchi  for  Typhlocoelum,  the  acetabu- 
lum of  Cydocodum  has  been  lost  while  the  oral  sucker  of  T3^hlocoelum 
has  atrophied. 

In  his  earlier  work  (1902)  Cohn  described  Monosiomum  oculobium 
collected  from  VaneUus  mdanogasirus  as  having  neither  oral  nor  ventral 
suckers  and  relates  it  to  Cydocodum  miUabUe.  Fuhrmann  (1904)  describes 
a  spedes,  Bothriogaster  variolaris  collected  from  the  intestine  of  Rosirhamus 
sociabilis,  a  South  American  Falconid,  which  from  his  figures  and  descrip- 
tion appears  to  be  very  similar  to  Monostomum  oculobium  of  Cohn.  He 
states  that  in  regard  to  the  intestinal  crura,  absence  of  the  oral  sucker 
and  the  presence  of  only  a  pharynx  it  is  like  Cyclocodum  mutabile.  The 
position  of  the  genital  glands  is  not  the  same  but  on  the  other  hand  is  like 
those  of  Monostomum  oculobium  of  Cohn.  But  it  differs  from  Monosiomum 
oculobium  in  that  a  ventral  sucker  is  present  which  Fuhrmann  believes 
Cohn  had  overlooked  in  his  species.  Fuhrmann  would  place  Bothriogaster 
variolaris  in  the  sub-family  Syncoelinae  of  the  Fasciolidae. 

Odhner  (1907)  supports  the  view  of  Cohn  and  cites  a  number  of  in- 
stances to  demonstrate  it.  Chief  among  these  are,  first,  his  genus  Apora- 
cotyle  which  is  a  blood  parasite.  He  says  that  this  suckerless  form  has  its 
nearest  relative  in  the  distome  Hapalotrema  constricium  (Leared),  a  blood 
parasite  of  the  sea  turtle.  Second,  those  inhabiting  the  airsacs  have 
developed  the  hold-fast  organs  to  the  least  degree.  This  includes  the 
Cyclocoelidae  in  which  Odhner  says  all  spedes  are  without  a  ventral 
sucker  except  for  the  recent  discovery  by  Cohn  of  an  entirely  rudimentary 
acetabulum  in  TypMocoelum  flavum.  He  adds  that  in  the  Holostomes 
and  Hemistomes  ventral  suckers  have  been  greatly  reduced  and  in  some 
instances  have  disappeared  entirely.  In  further  support  of  this  view  he 
dtes  the  reduction  of  the  sucker  in  the  male  Bilharzia  with  the  complete 
loss  of  this  organ  in  Bilharzia  kovalewskiy  and  notes  also  the  Echinostome 
like  genus  Pegosomum  which  inhabits  the  gall  duct  and  has  lost  entirely 
the  oral  sucker.  Odhner  believes  that  the  Monostomata  will  be  finally 
split  up  and  appended  to  other  trematode  groups,  i.e.,  to  the  Distomes, 
Amphistomes,  Holostomes  and  perhaps  others. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  one  may  well  ask,  what  is  a  Monostome? 
The  question  has  been  aptly  raised  as  to  what  characters  or  combinations 
of  characters  afford  a  reliable  and  accurate  basis  for  the  natural  classifica- 
tion of  the  trematodes.  On  the  basis  of  the  examples  given  above  the 
presence  or  absence  of  an  acetabulum  can  be  considered  of  relatively 
little  importance  and  if  such  be  the  case  other  factors  must  be  looked  for 
in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  natural  system  of  classification. 
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In  view  of  the  facts  stated  above  the  writer  believes  that  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  more  fundamental  systems  of  organs  will  reveal  group 
relationships  which  have  heretofore  passed  unnoticed.  In  the  present 
systematic  groups  homology  of  organs  is  a  factor  which  has  been  generally 
passed  over.  This  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
developing  organs  in  the  early  stages  of  the  life  history  of  the  individual. 
Up  to  this  time  little  has  been  done  on  the  life  histories  of  the  Monosto- 
mata.  Von  Siebold  (1835)  and  Van  Beneden  (1861)  studied  the  early 
stages  of  the  parthenogenetic  phase.  La  Valette  St.  George  (1855)  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Monostomum  fiavum  a  cercaria  which  he  believed 
to  belong  to  this  species.  From  his  descriptions  and  figures  one  can  see 
diagnostic  points  which  tend  to  show  that  this  cercaria  belongs  to  the 
Notocotylidae  on  the  basis  of  the  well  developed  oral  sucker,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  locomoter  pockets  described  by  Looss,  Cort,  and  Faust  for 
Notocotylid  species.  The  fact  that  La  Valette  St.  George  showed  the 
intestine  anastomosed  posteriorly  does  not  furnish  evidence  to  the  contrary 
since  the  crum  of  the  Notocotylid  approach  each  other  in  the  posterior 
end  of  the  worm  and  this  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  anastomosis  or  on  the 
other  hand  the  author  may  have  misinterpreted  the  excretory  ducts  for 
the  crura  of  the  intestine.  The  characteristic  features  are  the  absence  of 
the  pharynx  and  the  presence  of  the  three  eyespots  which  appear  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Notocotylidae.  In  addition  to  these  Haldemann, 
Leidy,  Cort  and  Faust  have  described  some  six  or  seven  monostome 
cercaria  from  American  hosts  all  of  which  have  been  referred  to  the  Noto- 
cotylidae. While  the  writer  has  had  opportunity  to  study  immature 
stages  of  Notocotylus  urbanensis,  the  preserved  material  has  yielded  only 
few  facts  that  can  be  interpreted  as  of  phylogenetic  importance.  These 
will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  paper.  As  yet  no  Mono- 
stome life  history  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  important  systems  of  organs  has  not  been  followed  in  the  life 
history  of  even  a  single  species.  This  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  a  necessary 
step  to  be  followed  out  in  the  major  families  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
phylogenetic  relationships  of  the  large  groups. 

INTERRELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  MONOSTOME  FAMILIES 

Before  entering  into  the  discussion  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  Mono- 
stomes  it  seems  fitting  to  discuss  the  interrelationship  of  the  families  as  a 
unit  or  natural  group  of  Trematodes.  A  comparison  of  the  family  diagno- 
ses, given  earlier  in  this  paper,  shows  a  striking  contrast  in  each  of  the 
families  discussed  and  of  the  families  not  included  the  same  striking  con- 
trast may  be  drawn.  No  system  of  organs  is  the  same  in  all  of  the  families 
save  perhaps  the  nervous  system,  so  far  as  it  has  been  made  out,  which  is 
essentially  the  same  in  all  the  trematodes.    The  excretory  system  differs 
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in  these  families;  in  the  Cydocoelidae  it  is  composed  primarily  of  a  large 
half -moon  shaped  bladder  and  ramif3dng  network  of  anastomosed  tubules. 
In  the  Notocotylidae  a  single  club-shaped  bladder  extends  almost  to  the 
ovary  and  sometimes  a  little  posterior  to  the  excretory  pore  {Notocotylus 
quinqueserialis) ;  at  the  anterior  end  of  this  bladder  two  branches  are  given 
off  which  pass  lateral  to  the  ovary  and  from  these  numerous  side  branches 
are  produced.  In  the  Heronimidae  the  bladder  consists  of  a  large  median 
sac  with  the  pore  in  the  anterior  dorsal  region,  while  in  the  CoUyriclidae 
the  bladder  is  single,  club-shaped,  and  branches  near  the  center  of  the 
body.  In  regard  to  the  digestive  system  equally  striking  differences  appear. 
The  Notocotylidae  show  no  trace  of  a  pharynx  while  the  Cydocoelidae, 
Heronimidae  and  the  CoUyriclidae  possess  both  sucker  and  pharynx.  The 
crura  of  the  Cydocoelidae  anastomose  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  body 
while  in  the  other  families  under  consideration  the  crura  end  blindly. 
Another  characteristic  difference  is  the  presence  of  dermal  glands  in  some 
of  the  Notocotylidae,  while  such  organs  are  unknown  in  the  other  families. 
In  the  genital  system  are  to  be  found  equally  great  characteristic  differ- 
ences  in  the  position  of  the  glands  with  respect  to  the  intestinal  crura  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  the  glands  themselves.  These  and  other  important 
differences  seem  to  indicate  that  these  families  have  arisen  from  different 
lines. 

THE  APPARENT  RELATION  OF  THESE  FAMILIES  TO  OTHER  GROUPS 

Since  the  great  diversity  of  structure  in  this  group  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  monostomes  have  arisen  from  different  sources,  there  remains  to  be 
considered  in  conjunction  with  this  fact  the  close  affinity  of  certain  of  these 
families  to  widely  separated  groups. 

The  finding  of  a  rudimentary  acetabulum  in  Monostomum  flavum 
Mehlis  by  Cohn  and  of  the  well  developed  acetabulum  in  Bothriogaster 
variolaris  by  Fuhrmann  in  the  same  year  together  with  the  similarity  in 
structure  seems  to  indicate  a  relationship  to  the  Fasciolidae  through  the 
Syncoelinae  according  to  Fuhrmann  (1904)  to  which  Bothriogaster  is 
most  dosely  related. 

After  a  similar  manner  the  Notocotylidae  find  their  dosest  parallels 
among  marine  forms  where  the  genus  Notocotylus  has  anatomically  a  very 
dose  relative  in  AdenogasUr  seriaUs  while  those  Notocotylids  without  the 
ventral  glands  appear  more  like  the  genus  Gl3q>hicephalus. 

The  Heronimidae  stand  alone  in  their  organization  and  do  not  show 
dose  relationship  to  any  known  trematodes. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  the  distome  character  of  CoUyriclum  faba 
by  Braun  (1892)  and  again  by  Kossack  (1911:577)  who  points  out  the 
relation  of  this  species  to  Distomum  gastrophUum  but  hesitates  to  decide 
whether  it  is  a  natural  one,  thus:  "Indessen  wage  ich  es  vorlaufig  noch 
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nicht  zu  entscheiden,  ob  hier  natilrliche  Verwandtschaft  oder  nur  eine 
Konvergenzerscheinung  vorliegt." 

More  recently  Odhner  (1914)  placed  this  genus  in  his  new  family  Trog- 
lotremidae  which  he  characterizes  as  follows:  Mehr  oder  weniger  abge- 
plattete  "Distomen''  oder  "Monostomen''  von  gedningener  Korperform 
und  2-13  mm  LUnge.  Das  fiusserste  Hinterende  ak  ein  kleiner  '^Schwanz- 
anhang"  vorstreckbar.  Bauchfl&che  fiach  oder  etwas  ausgehdhlt,  Riicken- 
fliiche  gewdlbt.  Haut  Uber  und  liber  mit  spitzen  Stacheln  bewaffneL 
Muskulatur  bei  den  Cystenbewohnem  schwach  entwickelt,  auch  in  den 
Saugn&pfen.  Darmapparat  mit  Pharynx,  nicht  allzu  langem  Oesophagus 
and  Darmschenkeln,  die  ein  mehr  oder  weniger  kurzes  Stiick  vor  dem 
Hinterende  endigen.  Exkretionsblase  Y-f5rmig  oder  einfach  schlauchfor- 
mig.  Genitalporus  dicht  am  Vorder-  oder  Hinterrand  des  ev.  Bauch- 
saugnapfes,  median  oder  leicht  lenkseitig.  Cirrusbeutel  meist  fehlend, 
[except  Troglotrema]  Pars  prostatica  und  Samenblase  immer  unter- 
scheidbar.  Hoden  symmetrisch,  in  oder  hinter  der  Korx)ermitte,  langs 
gestellt.  Ovar  unmittelbar  vor  den  Hoden,  rechtseitig,  [Except  Paragoni- 
mus  westermanni  in  which  amphyt3q>y  occurs]  meist  stark  gelappt  [except 
Troglotrema].  Receptaculum  seminis  und  Laurerscher  Kanal  vorhanden. 
Dotterstdcke  meistens  sehr  stark  entwickelt  [except  Coll3rriclum]  und 
dabei  ausschliesslich  oder  hauptsHchlich  unter  der  Riickenfl&chs  ausge* 
breitet,  nur  einen  medianen  Streifen  frei  lassend.  Uterus  bald  sehr  lang 
und  stark  hin  und  her  gewunden,  bald  relativ  kUrzer  und  mehr  aufge- 
kn&uelt.  Eier  im  ersteren  Falle  klein,  0.017-0.025  mm  lang,  im  letzteren 
bedeutend  grosser,  von  0. 063-0. 085,  nach  einigen  Angaben  sogar  bis  0. 12 
(?)  mm  LUnge. — Parasiten  von  carnivoren  Saugetieren  oder  von  Vogeln, 
meistens  paarweise  in  cystenfibnlicheh  Hohlungen." 

This  family  appears  to  be  an  unnatural  grouping.  Of  the  four  genera 
included  three  of  them,  Troglotrema,  Paragonimus  and  Collyridum, 
show  radical  divergence  from  the  family  diagnosis  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  exceptions  must  be  made  in  order  to  include  them.  In  an  ap]>en- 
dix  the  author  adds  to  this  new  family  Renicola  pinguis  which  he  sa3rs  is 
the  closest  relative  of  CoUyriclumfaba. 

Jegen  (1917)  cites  the  close  relationship  of  CoUyriclum  to  Brandesia 
iuTgida.  This  author  emends  the  family  diagnosis  of  Odhner  for  the  new 
family  Troglotremidae  as  follows  in  order  to  include  these  two  genera, 
Renicola  and  Brandesia.  ''Die  Haut  entweder  mit  spitzen  Stacheln  oder 
mit  Schuppen  durchsetzt.  Bauchsaugnapf  entweder  unmittelbar  vor  oder 
hinter  der  KSrpermitte." 

The  present  investigations  do  not  show  the  same  close  relationship 
for  CoUyriclum  as  found  by  Odhner  and  Jegen  in  the  family  Troglotremi- 
dae while  it  shows  a  distinct  relationship  to  Brandesia.  This  genus  is 
strikingly  different  from  other  genera  in  Odhner's  family  Troglotremidae. 
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Table  II.    Probable  Relationships  of  CoUyriclidae 


Brachycodinae 

CoUyriclidae 

PleufOgeneUnae 

Shape 

Egg-shaped  or  spheri- 
cal 

Hemispherical 

Small   to   medium 
slightly  elongated 

Integument 

Naked  rarely  spinous 

Spinous-in  rows 

Spiny  or  scaled 

Ona  sucker 

Well  developed 

Terminal  small 

Weakly  developed 

Acetabulum 

Well  developed 

Wanting 

Weakly  developed 

Phaiynz 

Small 

Smaller  than  sucker 

Pooriy  developed 

Crura 

Thin,  small 

Thin,  voluminous 

Never  reaching    pos- 
terior end 

Excretoiy 

V-shaped 

Large  Y-shaped 

V  or  Y-shaped 

Genital  pore 

Ventral  between  suck- 
ers 

Center  of  ventral  sur- 
face 

Between  suckers,  lat- 
eral 

O^MiIatoiy  organs 

Present  or  absent 

Present,   moderately 
developed 

Well  developed 

Testes 

Symmetrical  oval 

Sjnnmetrical,    inegu- 
lariy  lobed 

S3nnmetrical  oval 

Ovary 

Lateral,  near  acetabu- 
lum 

Lateral,  anterior,  deep- 
ly lobed 

Lateral,   near  or  an- 
terior to  acetabulum 

Receptaculum 
seminis 

Present 

Wanting  (?) 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Vitellaria 

Single  arborescent 
group 

Several  arborescent 
groups  on  each  side 

Simple  arborescent 
group  anterior 
to  crura 

Uterus 

Usually    posterior    to 
testes 

In  general  in  posterior 
body  half 

Usually    in    posterior 
body  half 

EOPi 

Numerous  about  22m 
long 

Numerous  19  to  21m 
long 

29  to  34m  long 
13  tol6M  broad 

Host 

Mammals,  birds   and 
reptiles 

Birds,  parasitic  in  pairs 
in  cysts 

Amphibia    and    rep- 
tiles.    Renicola  and 
Loxogenes  in  purs 
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The  position  of  the  genital  pore  as  well  as  the  organology  depicts  it  as 
distinct  from  CoUyriclum.  This  study  confirms  the  systematic  position  of 
Brandesia  given  by  Looss  in  that  it  b  more  closely  related  to  the  Pleu- 
rogenetinae.  Coll3rriclum  is  in  some  respects  closely  related  to  the  Pleuro- 
genetinae  and  in  other  respects  to  the  Brachycoelinae.  The  diagnostic 
characters  of  CoUyriclum  are  so  evenly  distributed  between  these  two  sub- 
families that  it  holds  an  intermediate  place  as  shown  in  the  table  opposite. 

Whether  the  interpretation  given  above  is  the  correct  one  remains 
indeed  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  certainly  lacks  much  of  confirmation. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  an  anatomical  study  of  adult  forms  as 
to  whether  acetabula  are  vestigial.  The  most  immature  Cyclocoelidae 
studied  by  the  writer  show  no  trace  of  such  organs.  These  forms  belong 
to  Cyclocodum  obscurum.  In  more  advanced  stages  of  Cydocadum  kaUi 
the  sucker  is  found  practically  as  well  developed  as  in  the  adult.  Since 
the  material  of  the  immature  stage  of  Cydocodum  obscurum  was  not  well 
preserved  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  from  it.  In  the  immature  stages 
of  Notocotylus  urbanensis  studied  by  the  writer  the  ventral  glands  were 
found  to  develop  after  enc3rstment  of  the  cercariae  and  to  show  no  rela- 
tion in  their  development  to  an  acetabulum.  Much  evidence  on  this 
point  can  yet  be  obtained  by  the  elucidation  of  this  and  other  life  histories. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  in  the  Notocotylidae  the  oral 
sucker  is  well  developed  in  the  cercariae  as  well  as  in  the  adult,  but  instead 
of  a  single  well  developed  acetabulum  the  condition  is  somewhat  varied. 
In  Notocotylus  quinqueserialis  five  rows  of  small  sucking  discs  are  pro- 
vided. In  Notocotylus  attenuatum  three  rows  of  similar  organs  are  present, 
while  in  Nudocotyle  and  Paramonostomum  no  such  sucking  organs  are 
present.  These  species  live  in  a  similar  habitat  (intestine  of  the  muskrat) 
and  under  this  condition  have  developed  in  the  first  instance  different 
numbers  of  these  organs  while  in  the  latter  case  no  such  structures  have 
been  observed.  Nudocotyle  novicia^  however,  presents  other  striking  differ- 
ences which  need  not  be  considered  here.  In  the  cercariae  of  these  forms 
described  notably  by  Cort  (1914)  and  Faust  (1918)  no  such  organs  are 
foimd  nor  is  there  any  indication  of  their  early  development,  while  in  the 
immature  forms  of  Notocotylus  urbanensis  studied  by  the  writer  these  glands 
are  found  well  along  in  development  soon  after  being  freed  from  the  cyst. 
The  other  organs  of  these  cercariae  correspond  so  well  to  the  adult  struc- 
ture that  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  form.  In  this  case 
then  the  sucking  discs  are  developed  after  the  organism  enters  the  defini- 
tive host.  A  final  decision  of  this  question,  however,  must  await  further 
evidence  and  experimental  demonstration  of  the  life  history. 

The  cases  of  reduction  of  sucking  musculature  cited  by  Cohn  (1904) 
and  Odhner  (1907,  1911)  lead  again  to  the  question  raised  previously  and 
in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  Cohn  and  Odhner  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
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if  this  reduction  is  of  phylogenetic  import  or  subject  to  rapid  change  under 
environmental  stimuli.  A  comparison  of  similar  worms  under  different 
conditions  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  sucking  musculature  is  not  subject 
to  such  rapid  and  radical  change  as  indicated  by  Odhner  (1907).  As  shown 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  Cyclocoelum  wilsoni  and  Cyclocoelum 
vicarium  from  the  intestine  of  their  host  have  poorly  developed  oral  suckers 
and  no  trace  of  an  acetabulum  while  Cohn  has  found  a  rudimentary  aceta- 
bulum in  Monostomum  flavum,  a  species  which  inhabits  the  trachea. 

In  the  Heronimidae  which  inhabit  the  lungs  and  especially  the  larger 
bronchi  of  turtles,  the  oral  acetabulum  is  well  developed  while  any  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  a  ventral  sucker  has  not  been  obtained.  This 
stands  in  rather  striking  contrast  to  the  statement  of  Odhner  (1907) 
referred  to  above.  Fuhrmann  (1904)  cites  an  interesting  case  in  his  Bothrio- 
gasier  vaHolaris  which  was  collected  from  the  intestine  of  Rostrhamus 
sociabilis.  This  species  according  to  the  author  has  a  ventral  acetabulum 
but  no  oral  sucker.  A  pharynx,  however,  is  present.  As  stated  pre- 
viously his  species  is  strikingly  similar  to  Monostomum  ocuhbium  Cohn 
taken  from  Vanellus  melanogastrus  which  Cohn  (1902)  says  is  devoid  of 
sucking  apparatus.  Why  has  the  oral  sucker  of  Bothriogaster  variolaris 
atrophied  if  reduction  is  due  to  habitat  as  stated  by  Cohn  (1902)  and 
Odhner  (1907)? 

Another  interesting  correlation  is  found  among  the  Notocotylidae  and 
the  Pronocephalidae  both  of  which  inhabit  the  intestine.  Among  the 
Notocotylidae  are  forms  which  late  in  life  develop  the  ventral  holdfast  or 
adhesive  glands  and  those  without  such  glands,  both  types  of  which  have 
been  found  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  muskrat.  Linton  (1910)  reports 
a  species  Barisomum  erubescens  from  the  intestine  of  three  tropical  fish 
which  show  no  sign  of  any  sucking  organ  save  the  oral.  Of  the  several 
genera  of  the  Pronocephalidae  taken  from  the  intestine  of  Chelone  midas 
only  Adenogaster  shows  any  trace  of  accessory  adhesive  apparatus.  On 
the  other  hand  Odhner  (1911)  found  reason  to  ally  the  Angiodict3ddae  a 
closely  related  family  to  the  distomes  on  account  of  a  weakly  developed 
acetabulum  found  in  Haplorchis  carhinus  Looss. 

As  was  stated  previously  Odhner  (1907)  proved  beyond  doubt  the 
presence  of  both  pharynx  and  oral  sucker  in  Didymozoon  scombri  Tschbg. 
but  found  there  no  ventral  sucker.  Four  years  later  Ariola  (1906)  asserts 
the  Didymozoon  nature  of  K'dUikeria  (Distoma)  okeni  (K5lliker)  which 
he  states  is  synon3rmous  with  Monostomum  fillicoUe  Rud.  In  the  Parona 
material  reported  as  Kollikeria  in  which  there  were  many  distomes  accord- 
ing to  this  author,  he  finds  a  single  form  without  the  acetabulum. 

On  the  other  hand  Collyriclum  faba  (Bremser)  and  Collyriclum  colei 
Ward,  other  cyst  living  trematodes,  have  no  acetabula  but  present,  however, 
a  weU  developed  oral  sucker.    It  is  difficult  to  interpret  how  worms  which 
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live  under  such  similar  conditions  as  the  Didymozoonidae  and  the  Colly- 
riclidae  could  by  the  e£Fect  of  habitat  alone  become  so  totally  different. 

That  the  habitat  in  which  the  worm  lives  is  a  factor  in  the  modification 
cannot  be  disputed  but  is  certainly  only  one  factor  which  contributes  to 
the  modification.  What  makes  up  the  aggregate  of  factors  in  a  given  case 
could  be  only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Recent  experimental  investigation, 
however,  has  shown  that  factors  influencing  modifications  of  an  individual 
or  race  may  be  both  external  and  internal  and  that  the  change  produced 
may  be  gradual  or  occur  as  a  mutation  in  which  case  little  or  no  trace  may 
be  left  to  depict  the  ancestral  route.  While  the  writer  is  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  loss  of  sucking  musculature  as  a  gradual  change  brought  about 
by  a  group  of  factors  among  which  the  habitat  seems  to  have  played  an 
important  part,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  sudden  radical  re- 
arrangements have  taken  place  and  these  are  no  doubt  responsible  for  many 
of  the  variant  forms.  While  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Mono- 
stomata  have  arisen  from  highly  divergent  groups  the  evidence  seems  as 
yet  about  equally  divided  and  the  final  decision  must  necessarily  rest  on 
further  studies  of  the  anatomy  and  life  history  of  members  of  this  and 
other  groups. 

The  systematic  arrangement  used  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  is 
essentially  that  employed  by  Liihe  (1909),  Kossack  (1911)  and  Ward 
(1918),  which  for  the  above  stated  reason  it  seemed  best  to  preserve  at 
least  for  the  present.  It  is  hoped  that  interest  in  this  aberrant  group  will 
increase  and  that  careful  studies  will  result  either  in  the  preservation  of 
these  forms  as  a  natural  taxonomic  group  or  in  their  separation  and  subse- 
quent distribution  among  other  well  organized  units  to  which  they  are  truly 
related. 
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SUMMARY 

I.  Monostomes  from  North  Americftn  land  and  fresh  water  hosts  have 

been  studied. 
II.  Nine  new  q>ecies  have  been  described  in  detail. 

III.  The  knowledge  of  their  anatomy  and  life  history  is  greatly  increased. 

1.  Both  oral  sucker  and  pharjmz  are  present  in  the  Cydocoelidae. 

2.  In  the  genera  of  Cydocoelidae  studied  the  receptaculum  seminis 

is  a  constant  feature  while  Laurer's  canal  is  not  present. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  ventral  glands  in  Noiocotylus  urbanensis  is 

dearly  shown  in  early  stages  of  devdopment. 

IV.  The  discovery  of  well  developed  miracidia  in  CoUyridum  cold  renders 

improbable  Jegen's  account  of  the  life  history  of  CoUyridum  f aba. 
V.  A  careful  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Cydocoelidae,  the  Notocotyli- 
dae,  the  Collyrididaey  and  the  Heronimidae  demonstrates  clearly 
that  they  are  not  immediately  related. 

1.  The  Cydocoelidae  are  probably  allied  to  the  Fasdolidae. 

2.  The  Notocotylidae  are  closdy  related  to  the  Pronocephalidae 

not  merdy  in  general  organology  but  especially  in  the  presence 
of  peculiar  ventral  glands. 

3.  A  study  of  the  organology  of  the  Collyrididae  demonstrates 

dearly  thdr  direct  relationship  to  the  Pleurogenetinae. 

4.  The  Heronimidae  do  not  show  immediate  relationship  to  any 

known  trematodes. 
VI.  The  monostomes  are  a  heterogeneous  group  and  must  ultimately  be 
distributed  among  other  groups  in  accordance  ^th  thdr  funda- 
mental relationships. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


c  Cirrus 

cm  circular  muscle 

cp  cirrus  pouch 

g  ventral  glands 

ga  genital  atrium 

i  intestinal  crura 

Im  longitudinal  muscle 

m  mouth 

0  ootype 

e  esophagus 

om  oblique  muscle 

OS  oral  sucker 

All  drawings  were  made  by  the 
or  an  Edinger  drawing  apparatus. 


av  ovary 

p  pharynx 

pp  prepharynz 

fs  receptaculum  seminalis 

fu  receptaculum   seminalis 

uterinum 
5g  shell  gland 
u  uterus 
V  vas  deferens 
vd  vitelline  duct 
vr  vitelline  reservoir 
w  wall  of  excretory  tubule 

aid  of  either  a  camera  ludda 
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PLATE  I 
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PLATE  I 

Fig.    1.  Cydocodum  Uidyi,  dorsal  view.     X12. 
Fig.    2.  FoTtiaa  oitbttgg&kd  uterus  of  Cyiiccodum  Uidyi.    X45. 
Fig.   3.  Cydocodum  mmiabile  (Zedcr).    Specimen  No.  284  from  Mefalis  CoDectkHi,  donal 
view.  X12. 
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PLATE  I J 
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PLATE  n 

Fig.   ^.  Cyeioeodumpsmidomicrastommm,yeiitnlview»  X12. 
Fig.   S.  CyeUcodumhaUi^vtatniyicw,  X12. 
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PLATE  III 
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PLATE  m 


Fig.   6.  Cydoeodtm  wOsmU^  ventnl  view.  Xl2. 
Fig.   7.  C^RcbcMliMg  ONMolMm,  donil  view.  X12. 
Fig.   8.  C:)NG(oei0«{fMPi  oftfcMmiii,  ventnl  view.  Xi7. 
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PLATE  IV 
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PLATE  IV 

Fig.  |9.  Cydocodmm  macrarchis^  ventral  view.  Xl5. 

Fig.  10.  Cydocodmm  triamgulanim,  ventnl  view.   X12. 

Fig.  11.  Cydocodmn  kaUi^  young  specimen,  ventnl  view.  X23. 
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PLATE  V 
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PLATE  V 

Fig.  12.  CwM  lectloiiy  immftture  qierimen  oi  Noiocoiylm  mbammit,  X190. 

Fig.  13.  Spines  of  Paramanasiamum  tehmmm^  £n»t  view.  X  700. 

Fig.  14.  Noiocatylm  MioMiutr,  young  specimen,  partial  lateial  view.  X9S. 

F(g.  15.  ParamoHosiommm  ^imim^  ventral  view.  X  87. 

F(g.  16.  Spines  of  Patwttcnoslommm  eekmmm,  ktenl  view.   X700. 

Fig.  17.  Naloeoiyku  mfhommns^  inunatuie  stage,  ventral  view.  Xl50. 

Fig.  18.  Noiocoiyhtt  wha$imsit,  ventral  view.  X44. 

F(g.  19.  Ndocoiyhts  mhatimsis,  young  specimen,  donal  view.  X120L 
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PLATE  VI 
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PLATE  VI 

All  figures  magnified  92  times 

Fig.  20.  Ovarian  cmnplftT,  Cydocotlmm  kaiUf  drawing  from  wax  icconstniction. 

Fig.  21.  Ovarian  complex,  Cydocodum  oAnmniifi,  drawing  from  toto,  same  specimen  as  in 

figures. 
Fig.  22.  Ovarian  complex  Cydocodum  oldiqimm,  drawing  from  wax  reconstruction. 
Fig.  23.  Ovarian  complex,  Cydocodum  prddemoHcum^  drawing  from  toto  mount  of  Na 

2449  Berlin  Museum. 
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PLATE  VII 
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PLATE  Vn 

Fig.  24.  Ovarian  complex,  Cydocotlmm  cuneaium,  anterior  view.    X92. 

Fig.  25.  Frontal  section,  showing  structure  of  body  wall.  X  435. 

Fig.  26.  Ovarian  comi>lex,  HaemaMrepkus  simtlis,  partial  anterior  view  from  above.  X92. 

Fig.  27.  Ovarian  complex,  Cydocodum  psetidomkrasUmmm,  dorsal  view.  X92. 

Fig.  28.  Frontal  section,  anterior  end  of  HaemaMrephus  simiUs.  X145. 

Fig.  29.  Drawing  of  wax  reconstruction  of  anterior  end  of  Cydoc^um  dongaium.  X106. 
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PLATE  VIII 
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PLATE  Vm 

All  figures  magnififd  44  times 
Fig.  30.  Ventral  view  of  anterior  end  of  Cydocodum 


Fig.  31.  Ventral  view  of  anterior  end  of  Cydocodum 

Fig.  32.  Dorsal  view  of  anterior  end  of  Cydocodum  mniabiU, 

Fig.  33.  Ventral  view  of  anterior  end  of  Cydocodum  leidyi. 

Fig.  34.  Ventral  view  of  anterior  end  of  Cydocoektm  eioHgaium. 

Fig.  35.  Ventral  view  of  anterior  end,  of  Cydocodum  hroMUiamtm,  onus  extruded. 
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PLATE  IX 
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PLATE  DC 

Fig.36-42.  Inclusive.   C^nsecuUve  20  micm  sections  of  oral  sucker,  CycfocMiwrn  Aotti.  X71. 
Fig.  43.  Cross  section  of  oral  sucker,  Cydocodum  pseudomicroslomum.   X90. 
Fig.  44.  CitKS  section  through  anterior  portion  of  oral  sucker,  Cydocodum  dongattim.  X90. 
Fig.  45.  Cross  section  through  genital  atrium,  Cydocodum  dongatum.   Xl2. 
Fig.  46.  Frontal  section,  Cydocodum  tUmgatum,   X105. 

Figs.  47  &  48.  Cross  sections  of  oral  sucker  of  Cydocodum  dongalum,  posterior  to  tbat  in 
figure  44.  X90. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

That  the  cardinal  principle  of  modem  ^onomy  is  based  on  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  evolution  and  that  the  essential  problem  of  classification 
is  the  phylogenetic  relationship  of  organisms  need  no  argument.  In  order 
to  ascertain  genetic  afiBnities,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  investigate  the  morpho- 
logical characters  alone,  but  all  other  attributes,  physiological  and  biolog- 
ical, must  be  considered.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  immature  stages  of 
organisms  should  receive  as  thoro  consideration  as  the  adult  if  taxonomy 
of  insects  is  to  attain  that  degree  of  comparative  perfection  obtained  in  the 
classification  of  other  organisms. 

Systematic  entomologists,  dealing  as  they  do  with  animals  of  such 
diversity  and  complexity  morphologically  and  biologically,  have  from 
early  times  recognised,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  taxonomic  significance 
and  value  of  the  developmental  stages  of  insects,  but  the  practical  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  necessary  materials,  accurately  determined  and  adequate 
in  quantity  and  range,  have  made  progress  in  this  phase  of  insect  taxonomy 
very  tardy.  A  good  start,  however,  has  been  made  by  recent  workers  a$ 
was  pointed  out  by  Brues  (1919),  and  their  results  vindicate  both  the 
possibilitity  and  practicability  of  such  investigations.  There  is,  moreover, 
an  urgent  demand  for  such  studies  from  economic  entomologists,  who  are 
constantly  confronted  by  the  problem  of  identifying  the  immature  stages 
of  economic  species. 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  larvae  of  the  Ten^ 
thredinoidea  from  the  standpoint  of  sjnnoptic  and,  to  some  extent,  genetic 
classification.  The  systematic  significance  of  the  morphological  charac- 
ters will  be  discussed  in  part  two;  the  taxonomic  treatment  of  the  families, 
subfamilies,  genera,  and  species  will  constitute  part  three;  and,  as  fuU  a 
discussion  of  the  phylogenetic  relationship  of  the  families  as  is  possible 
with  the  data  at  hand,  wiU  form  part  four.  No  one  appreciates  the  inade* 
quacy  of  this  study,  both  in  thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness,  more 
than  the  author,  but  it  is  hoped  that  he  has  opened  a  way  for  those  who 
wiU  advance  our  knowledge  of  this  highly  interesting  group  of  insects  to 
a  more  satisfactory  condition  in  the  future. 

The  taxonomic  literature  dealing  with  the  adults  of  the  Tenthredinoidea 
is  extensive.  The  historical  development  of  the  subject  is  interesting  to 
students  of  this  group  of  insects  but  a  detailed  account  is  out  of  place  here. 
However,  a  brief  statement  of  the  history  of  the  group  Is 
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Linnmeus  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae  (1744)  estab- 
lished the  order  Hjrmenoptera  under  the  name  of  Gymnoptera  and  appKed 
to  the  order  its  present  designation  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Fauna  Suedca. 
The  name  Piezata  was  proposed  by  Fabridus  (1775)  for  the  order,  but 
this  name  never  came  into  general  use.  Latreille  (1796),  following  Lin- 
naeus, divided  the  order  into  two  sections,  Terebrantia  and  Aculeata. 
The  first  section  induded  two  groups,  Phytophaga,  which  comprises  the 
Tenthredinoidea,  and  the  Entomophaga  or  parasitic  Hymenoptera.  The 
Ditrocha  and'Monotrocha  of  Hartig  (1837)  correspond  approzimatdy 
with  the  two  sections  of  Latreille.  Gerstaecker  clearly  recognized  the 
Tenthredinoidea  as  a  unique  compact  group  and  proposed  in  1867  to 
di^de  the  order  Hymenoptera  into  two  suborders.  He  used  the  name 
Symphyta  for  the  Tenthredinddea  and  Apocrita  for  the  remainder  of  the 
order.  The  term  Symphyta  thus  antedates  Konow's  (1890)  sub<»dinal 
name  Chalastogastra.  Various  terms  have  been  proposed  for  this  group 
of  Hymenoptera  and  the  following  are  coextensive  with  the  superfunily 
name  Tenthredinoidea  as  used  in  the  present  paper:  Ph3rtophaga,  Ses- 
siliventres,  Securif era,  Serrif era,  Symphyta,  and  Chalastograstnu  Hohwer 
and  Cushman  (1917)  proposed  a  third  suborder  of  Hymenoptera,  Idiogas- 
tra,  for  the  family  Otymdaje  and  placed  it  between  the  Chalastogastra  and 
Clistogastra  of  Konow. 

Early  students  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  divided  the  superfamily  into 
two  groups,  Phyllophaga  for  the  Tenthredinidae  or  ''Tenthredo"  of 
Linnaeus  and  Xyllophaga  for  the  Siriddae  or  '^Urocerus*'  <rf  Geoff roy. 
With  the  exception  of  Stephens  (1835)  and  Andr6  (1879),  who  recognized 
the  additional  families  Xiphydriidae  and  Cephidae,  respectivdy,  besides 
the  two  families  mentioned  above,  the  old  system  was  followed  f <»  many 
years.  With  the  progress  in  studies  of  the  world  fauna  of  this  group 
of  insects,  modem  writers  have  proposed  many  elaborate  schemes  of  classi- 
fication. Konow  in  1890  suggested  one  family  and  three  subfamilies  and 
Dalla  Torre  (1894)  catalogued  one  family  divided  into  eighteen  subfamilies, 
while  Ashmead  (1898)  proposed  fifteen  families  and  twenty-seven  sub- 
families. Enslin  (1911)  criticized  Konow's  three  divisions  as  unnatural 
and  proposed  four  families,  Oryssidae,  Siriddae,  Cephidae,  and  Tenth- 
redinidae, thus  reverting  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  scheme  of  the  old 
school  as  represented  by  Cameron  (1882)  and  others.  The  recent  and 
more  important  systems  are  those  proposed  by  Konow  (1905),  MacGilliv- 
ray  (1906),  and  Rohwer  (1911).  These  systems,  when  compared,  show  a 
great  discrepancy  in  the  number  and  rank  of  the  groups  wluch  formerly 
constituted  the  family  Tenthredinidae,  as  is  indicated  graphically  in 
Plate  XIV.  MacGillivray,  whose  classification  is  based  on  a  thoro-going 
phylogenetic  study  of  the  wings,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  large  complex 
of  genera  obtained  in  this  family  are  readily  separable  into  a  numb^  of 
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definite  groups  on  structural  differences^  and  that  they  are  best  dealt 
with  by  considering  them  simply  as  subfamilies.  In  general  the  systems 
of  Konow  and  Rohwer  are,  with  the  exceptions  noted  below,  more  in 
accordance  with  each  other  in  their  essential  features  than  either  one  of 
them  is  with  that  of  MacGillivray.  A  comparison  of  these  three  schemes 
brings  out  various  points  of  interest.  As  far  as  the  major  groups  are  conr 
cemed,  (1)  all  are  in  agreement  in  associating  Xiphydriidae  with  Siricidae; 
(2)  Eonow  and  Rohwer  agree  in  placing  Siricidae  and  Siricoidea  closer  to 
Lydidae  and  Megalodontoidea  respectively  than  does  MacGillivray,  as 
also  in  associating  Megalodontidae  with  F^unphiliidae  and  Xyelidae  and 
Pamphiliidae  with  Cephidae;  (3)  Konow  and  MacGillivray  agree  in  the 
relation  of  the  Blasticotomidae  to  Xyelidae  and  Pamphiliidae;  (4)  Rohwer 
differs  radically  from  them  in  his  arrangement  of  the  Blasticotomidea, 
which  he  places  between  the  Argidae  and  Tenthredinidae  in  his  super- 
family  Tehthredinoidea;  and,  finally  (5),  Rohwer  (1917)  is  unique  in 
creatii^[  a  third  suborder  of  Hymenoptera,  Idiogastra,  for  the  Oryssidae. 
In  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  subfamilies  and  tribes  of  the  Tenths 
redinidae,  as  restricted  by  MacGillivray,  the  striking  dissimilarity  of  these 
authorities  in  assigning  different  rank  to  more  or  less  related  groups  is 
well  illustrated  in  their  treatment  of  the  Emphytinae,  Selandriinae,  and 
Lycaotinae.  According  to  MacGillivray  Konow's  tribe  Selandriades  of  his 
&mily  Tenthredinini  corresponds  to  the  three  subfamilies  just  mentionedr 
while  according  to  Rohwer  it  embraces  not  only  these  subfamilies  but  also 
anothei^^AlIantinae;  that  is,  Rohwer  considers  the  Emphytinae  related 
to  the  Tenthredmidae  thru  the  tribe  AUantini,  which,  together  with  tfat 
tribes  Tazonini  and  Eriocampini,  constitute  his  subfamily  AUantinae. 
The  Emphytinae  and  Lycaotinae  are  also  related,  according  to  Rohwer, 
to  the  Blennocampinae  thru  his  subfamily  Empriinae,  which  contains, 
besides  Empriini  and  Lycaotini,  the  tribe  Blennocampini.  MacGUliyray 
and  Rohwer  agree  in  regard  to  the  Cimbidnae  to  the  extent  that  they 
both  consider  it  a  compact  group.  Konow  differs  radically  from  the^e 
writers  by  associating  his  tribe  Syzygoniides  with  the  Cimbiddes  and 
Abiides.  In  regard  to  Konow's  Nematides  and  Lobocerotides,  the  three 
systems  agree  fairly  well.  The  affinities  of  the  Blennocampinae,  Fenusinae, 
and  Scolioneurinae  are  recognized  by  MacGillivray  and  Konow.  Rohwer 
and  Konow  agree,  as  do  all  other  systematists  except  MacGillivray,  in 
treating  the  Diprioninae  and  Monocteninae  as  allied  groups  inseparable 
into  subfamilies.  Konow's  subfamily  Lophsrrini,  however,  is  a  hetero^ 
geneous  group  and  indudes  such  widely  separated  groups  as  Acordule- 
cerinae  and  Diprioninae. 

The  classification  proposed  by  MacGillivray  is  based  upon  a  critical 
investigation  of  an  essential  structure,  the  wing,  and  is  a  logical  conclusion 
of  the  application  of  the  taxonomic  prindples  promulgated  by  Comstock 
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(1893).  This  system  of  dassification  is  adopted  in  principle  in  the  present 
paper,  for  the  writer  believes  that  by  judidoiis  dismmination  between  the 
palingenetic  and  the  cenogenetic  peculiarities,  the  characters  manifested 
by  immature  insects  may  be  interpreted  as  indicating  the  genetic  affinities 
of  the  insects  under  consideration,  and  that  in  this  sense  the  immature 
stages  of  insects  are  of  systematic  importance.  A  dassification  based  upon 
such  larval  characters  should  agree  in  essential  points  with  that  based 
upon  the  adult  characters  chosen  for  their  phylogenetic  value,  and  there- 
fore it  is  interesting  to  see  whether  MacGillivray's  alary  system  is  justified 
by  a  study  of  the  larvae.  It  must  be  stated  here  that  Dr.  MacGillivray 
does  not  accept  all  my  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  of  the  families  based 
upon  a  study  of  the  larvae. 

The  immature  stages  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  of  more  common  occur- 
rence seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists  from  an  eariy 
time.  In  Moufet's  Theatorum  Insectorum  (1634)  the  adult  saw-flies 
are  referred  to  the  group  "Vespa"  and  what  seems  to  be  a  Tremez  to 
'XMonata/'  but  no  mention  of  the  larvae  is  made.  Goedart  (1682)  was 
the  first  naturalist  to  make  observations  on  the  larvae  of  a  saw-4y.  His 
records,  rendered  in  interesting  archaic  terms,  clearly  indicate  that  he  had 
under  observation  the  larvae  of  Cimbez  or  Trichiosoma  on  Salix,  and  Arge 
on  Rosa.  Madame  Merian  (1730)  pictured  saw-fly  larvae  together  with 
those  of  the  Lepidoptera,  as  may  be  seen  on  her  plates  22,  25,  and  33. 
Swammerdamm's  (1737)  figure  1,  table  XLIV,  refers  to  galls  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  Salix  apparently  made  by  Pontania  or  Euura.  He 
also  figured  a  larva  having  fifteen  segments  with  larvapods  on  abdominal 
segments  3-8  and  11.  Frisch  (1766)  figured  about  seven  spedes  and 
recorded  observations  on  their  life-history.  De  Geer,  as  dted  by  JB^rgmann, 
on  the  authority  of  Le  Peletier  (1823),  had  seen  a  larva  with  twenty- 
two  feet  exclusive  of  the  anal  larvapods.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
Reaumur  observed  certain  larvae  with  twenty-four  feet,  indicating  a 
xyelidan  condition.  Linnaeus  (1758)  recorded  the  food-plants  of  twenty- 
two  spedes  of  saw-flies  out  of  the  forty  spedes  of  "Tenthredo'*  enumer- 
ated, and  spoke  of  the  larvae  in  general  of  "Tenthredonis  larvae  pleraeque 
folia  plantarum  exedunt,  polypodae,  seu  pedibus  plus  quam  XVI  com- 
muniter  instructae."  Following  Linnaeus  many  students  of  the  Tenthre- 
dinoidea contributed  much  to  a  knowledge  of  the  immature  stages,  altho 
quite  disproportionately  to  their  larger  contributions  to  that  of  the  adults. 
Among  those  who  have  done  much  towards  the  progress  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  larvae,  either  as  original  investigators  or  as  compilers  or  as  both, 
the  following  are  the  more  important:  Andr£,  Brischke,  Cameron,  Costa, 
Dahlbom,  Dalla  Torre,  Dufour,  Dyar,  Fallen,  Hartig,  Kaltenbach,  Kirby, 
Klug,  Konow,  Latreille,  Leach,  Middleton,  Newman,  Oliver,  Panzer, 
Le  Peletier,  Snellen  von  VoUenhoven,  Spinola,  Westwood,  and  Zaddach. 
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Still,  our  knowledge  of  the  immature  stages  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  is 
very  mei^r  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  adult.  The  larvae  of  only 
418  species  out  of  the  total  of  2701  species  listed  by  Konow  in  his  mono^. 
graph  (ISWS)  were  dealt  with  in  his  artificial  table  for  the  larvae.  This  was 
less  than  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  described  species  of  the  world  up  to  his 
timey  and  many  larvae  included  in  this  sixteen  per  cent  were  known  to 
this  authority  only  thru  literature.  According  to  Dyar  (1895)  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  North  American  species  have  been  recognized 
in  the  larval  state.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  larvae  of  more 
than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Nearctic  species  are  yet  to  be  described. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  morphology  of  the  immature 
stages  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  is  exceedingly  meager.  The  following  list 
includes  most  of  the  important  literature:  Graber  (1890)  on  the  embry- 
ology of  Arge  herheriies;  Doncaster  (1907)  on  the  gametogenesis  and 
fertilization  in  NemaPus  ribesi;  Biichner  (1918)  on  the  accessory  chromo- 
somes in  TenthredOy  AUantus,  Arge,  etc.;  Frenzel  (1885)  on  the  epithelial* 
regeneration  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  larva  of  Cimbex;  Holtz  (1909) 
on  the  histology  and  physiology  of  the  digestive  cells  in  the  larva  of 
Nematus;  Poletajew  (1885)  on  the  silk-glands  of  the  larvae  of  Cimbex 
and  Tenthredo;  Cholodkovsky  (1897)  on  the  blood  and  reflex  bleeding  of 
the  larva  of  Cimbex;  and  MacGillivray  (1913)  on  the  general  external 
anatomy  of  the  larvae. 

The  biology  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  abounds  in  phenomena  of  great 
interest  to  experimental  evolutionists  and  presents  many  problems  of  eco- 
logical importance.  The  list  of  papers  dealing  ¥dth  the  life-history  and 
habits,  especially  of  economic  species,  is  fairly  extensive.  Cameron 
(1882)  has  published  an  excellent  summary  of  general  biological  and 
eodogical  observations.  The  biology  of  the  Nearctic  Tenthredinoidea 
has  been  discussed  in  detail  by  MacGillivray  (1913).  Since  the  biological 
and  ecological  studies  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper,  readers  are  referred  to  the  last-mentioned  publication. 

Materials. — Four  collections,  designated  for  convenience  as  the  Cor* 
neD,  Maine,  MacGillivray,  and  Yuasa  collections,  contain  most  of  the 
materials  used  in  this  study.  The  writer  has  examined  more  than  2500 
alcdbolic  specimens  of  larvae  representing  at  least  400  species  during 
the  course  of  this  study.  He  has  also,  during  the  last  few  years,  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  Urbana,  111.,  made  observations  on  the  life-history  and 
habits  of  numerous  species  in  his  attempts  to  breed  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  species. 

The  Cornell  collection  consists  of  about  forty  species  and  belongs  to 
the  Cornell  University.  Most  of  the  specimens  were  collected  by  Dr. 
MacGillivray  and  Mr.  Chester  Young  in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
They  were  in  rather  a  poor  state  of  preservation  and  proved  useful  only 
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in  checking  up  materials  in  other  collections  and  in  comparing  the  de- 
scriptions of  Young  with  his  own  material.  This  collection  is  designated 
by  the  letter  C. 

The  Maine  collection  consists  of  about  200  iqiedes,  many  of  which  were 
bred  and  identified  by  Dr.  MacGillivray.  The  collection  belongs  to  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  all  the  q>ecimens  were  in 
excellent  condition.  They  were  collected  by  Dr.  MacGiUivray  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Earl  Shaw  during  the  summer  of  1913  in  the  vicinity  of 
OronOy  Maine.  This  collection  together  with  the  collecting  and  breeding 
records  were  placed  in  the  writer's  hands,  and  they  proved  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  present  study.  The  collection  is  designated  by  the  letter 
M. 

The  MacGiUivray  collection  consists  of  about  thirty-five  species 
collected  and  identified  by  Dr.  MacGillivray,  together  with  larvae  of 
some  unidentified  iqiedes.  The  specimens  came  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
Orono,  Me.,  Onekama,  Mich.,  Urbana,  HI.,  and  a  few  other  localities. 
This  collection  is  designated  by  the  letter  G. 

The  Yuasa  collection  consists  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  species 
including  98  bred  species.  A  majority  of  the  specimens  were  collected  by 
the  writer  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  during  the  summers  of  1917  and  1918.  Some 
species  were  collected  at  Urbana,  HI.,  and  others  came  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  thru  the  generosity  of  various 
entomologists.  This  collection  contains  also  the  cocoons  of  practically  all 
the  bred  cocoon-making  species  and  eggs  and  pupae  of  a  limited  number  of 
spedes.    This  collection  is  designated  by  the  letter  Y. 

Besides  the  four  collections  just  mentioned,  a  number  of  rare  speci- 
mens were  generously  loaned  to  me  by  several  people,  as  subsequently 
acknowledged,  and  were  of  great  value  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

IdenUficaHon. — ^AU  bred  spedes  in  the  Maine,  MacGillivray  and 
Yuasa  collections  were  identified  by  Dr.  MacGillivray.  Some  of  the 
specimens  in  the  Cornell  collection  bore  labels,  and  when  the  larvae  agreed 
satisfactorily  with  the  published  descriptions  the  identifications  were 
accepted.  In  only  a  few  cases  has  identification  depended  solely  on 
published  descriptions  of  larvae. 

Terminology  and  Nomenclaiure. — For  the  description  of  the  external 
anatomy  of  the  head  and  mouth-parts  of  the  larvae  the  terms  used  in  my 
paper  (1920)  dealing  ¥dth  the  generalized  insects  have  been  used.  Other 
terms,  some  new,  are  used  in  part  II.  Taxonomic  names  have  been 
adopted  from  Rohwer  (1911)  and  MacGillivray  (1906). 

Bibliography. — Works  on  taxonomic  units  are  omitted  altogether.  A 
complete  bibliography  of  the  Nearctic  Tenthredinoidea  was  not  under- 
taken owing  to  space  limitations,  but  the  most  important  literature  on 
the  subject  is  listed,  as  also  that  cited  in  the  text 
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U.    MORPHOLOGY 

The  external  anatomy  of  the  larvae  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  has  recmved 
but  little  attention  from  entomologists.  The  only  important  contribution 
on  the  subject  is  MacGillivray's  study  (IQIS),  which  deals  with  the  anat- 
omy and  coloration  as  well  as  with  the  biology  of  the  larvae.  The  writer 
has  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  external  anatomy  of  the  larvae  of 
representative  Nearctic  Tenthredinoidea  in  order  to  find  characters  upon 
which  both  analytic  and  synoptic  classifications  of  the  larvae  might  be 
based.  Since  MacGillivray  has  treated  the  general  aspect  of  the  anatomy, 
only  the  more  important  structures  and  features  wOl  be  discussed  in  the 
following  pages. 

The  larvae  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  (Figs.  1-25)  are  typically  subcylin- 
dricaly  eruciform,  caterpillar-like,  slightly  flattened  on  the  ventral  aspect, 
and  usually  taper  slightly  caudad.  In  the  leaf-miners  the  body  is  de- 
pressed. The  body  in  its  metamerism  is  well  differentiated  into  a  head 
and  a  series  of  thirteen  somites  which  are  more  or  less  similar  in  structure. 
The  s^mentation  is  distinct.  The  first  three  segments  compose  the 
thorax  and  are  distinguishable  on  account  of  their  portion,  form^  and, 
in  podous  larvae,  more  readily  by  the  presence  of  three  pairs  of  thoracic 
legs.;  The  abdomen  consists  of  the  ten  remaining  visible  segments  and  in 
polypodous  larvae  the  presence  of  larvapods  gives  a  characteristic  api>ear- 
ance  to  the  uromeres.  They  are  usually  subdivided  by  transverse  depres- 
sions into  annulets. 

Head. — The  head  (Figs.  26-38)  is  typically  subglobose,  more  or  less 
circular  in  frontal  contour,  strongly  chitinized,  and  usually  setiferous. 
The  mouth  is  directed  ventrad  or  slightly  ventro-caudad.  In  the  leaf-min- 
ers it  is  directed  cephalo- ventrad  as  in  the  Fenusinae  (Fig.  34)  or  cephalad 
as  in  Phlebatrophia  (Fig.  37).  The  surface  of  the  head  may  be  polished 
and  shiny  as  in  Neodiprion  (Fig.  28),  or  roughened,  vemicose,  or  granu- 
late, and  divided  into  minute  irregular  areas  as  in  Pteronidea  (Fig.  30) 
and  the  Cimbicinae  (Fig.  29),  or,  in  life,  thinly  coated  with  a  waxy  secretion, 
as  in  some  Emphytinae.  It  may  be  glabrous  as  in  Metallus  (Fig.  35)  and 
Phlebatrophia  (Fig.  37),  or  it  may  be  variously  setiferous  as  follows: 
microscopically  and  sparsely  setiferous  as  in  Tremex;  with  a  few  scattering 
setae  as  in  the  Phyllotominae;  with  minute  stiff  peg-like  setae  as  in  Neodi- 
prion; with  numerous  promiscuously  distributed  short  setae  as  in  Dolerus 
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and  the  Tenthredininae;  with  long  setae  as  in  Pteronidea;  or  with  abund- 
ant conspicuous  setae  as  in  Monophadnoides  and  the  Cladiinae.  The 
setae  tend  to  be  more  numerous  and  longer  on  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
head.  The  number  and  location  of  the  setae  <m  the  head  vary  with  the 
individuals,  excepting  those  on  the  dypeus  and  labrumy  but  their  general 
characteristics,  such  as  relative  abundance,  manner  of  distribution, 
and  the  kind  of  s^tae,  are  constant  within  genera  and  subfamilies.  The 
head  may  be  pale,  creamy  white,  or  light  brown,  but  ohen  in  life  appears 
as  green  or  greenish  white  on  account  of  the  greenish  blood  showing  thru 
the  cutick,  or  it  may  be  blackish  or  brownish  with  or  without  distinct  color- 
markings.  The  darker  color  is  due  to  a  deposition  of  colored  pigments  in 
the  cuticle  and  is  generally  permanent  in  alcoholic  specimens.  The  color 
and  the  coloration  of  the  head  are  generally  constant  specific  characters. 
There  are,  however,  ontogenetic  changes  in  these  respects.  The  very  young 
stages  may  be  lighter  in  color  and  later  stages  darker,  or  vice  versa  as  in 
Cimbex,  or  all  stages  except  the  last  instar  may  be  darker  and  the  ultimate 
stage  greenish  as  in  Pteronidea  ribesU.  The  color  markings  may  be  diflFuse 
in  die  young  and  become  localized  and  definite  in  older  stages,  as  in  some 
q>ecies  of  Dolerus,  or  they  may  vary  from  faint  spots  to  general  contiguous 
markings  as  in  certain  species  of  Strongylogaster.  The  more  common  mark- 
ings are  brownish  spots  on  the  dorsum  of  the  vertex,  on  the  front,  and  often 
caudad  of  each  ocellera.  There  may  be  a  stripe  along  the  epicranial  stem 
and  vertical  furrows  or  dorsad  of  the  ocellarae.  When  the  head  is  darkly 
colored  the  clypeus  is  usually  lighter  in  color  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
head. 

The  head  is  usually  exposed,  but  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  leaf-miners» 
wood-borers,  and  a  few  others  to  have  the  cephalic  end  of  the  prothorax 
produced  into  a  broad  fold  on  the  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects.  This  fold 
covers  the  caudal  portion  of  the  head  as  in  Tremex,  Metallus  (Fig.  35), 
and  Caliroa  (Fig.  69). 

The  structures  of  the  head  will  be  discussed  under  two  sections,  one 
dealing  with  the  fixed  parts,  that  is  all  the  immovable  parts  of  the  head-- 
capsule,  and  the  other  dealing  with  the  movable  parts — the  antennae  and 
mouth-parts.  The  fixed  parts  include  the  vertex,  front,  clypeus,  labrum, 
occiput^  and  postgenae,  together  with  their  bounding  sutures,  ocellarae, 
and  tentoria. 

Epicranial  Sutwre. — The  inverted  Y-shaped  median  suture  of  the  head 
is  the  epicranial  suture.  The  stem  (ei)  of  the  Y  originates  at  the  occipital 
foramen,  extends  cephalad,  dividing  the  vertex  into  halves,  and  bifurcates 
on  the  cephalic  aspect  of  the  head.  Each  arm  of  the  bifurcation  (ea) 
extends  dUiquely  laterad  for  a  short  distance  and  then  bends  ventrad 
to  the  ventral  margin  of  the  head,  terminating  near  a  precoila.  The 
cpkimnial.sQture  is  present  in  all  larvae  cxcq>t  those  of  the  Xiphydriidae 
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^ig»  45),  where  it  is  in  part  indistinct,  ^d  in  the  Siriddae  and  Oryssida<e, 
where  it  is  obsolete.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most  higUy  ^ledal- 
ized  genus  of  the  Tenthredinidae,  Phlebatrophia  (Fig.  37),  possesses  this 
suture.  The  relative  length  of  the  stem  and  arms  varies  in  different 
families  and  subfamSies.  There  is  a  depression  near  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
as  in  Lygaeonematus  (Fig.  31),  iriiich  indicates  the  point  of  attachment  of 
muscles  (ma),  and  should  not  be  confused  with  a  true  tentorina  (^). 
Near  the  ventral  end  of  each  epicranial  arm  there  is  a  thickening  of  the 
surface  and  a  pit  This  pit  is  a  pretenorina  (pn)  and  the  thickened  piece 
corresponds  to  the  clypealia  (d)  of  the  larva  of  Corydalis.  The  preten- 
torina  and  clypealia  are  constant  in  position  and  universal  in  occurrence  in 
the  Tenthredinoidea.  In  the  Siriddae  the  pretentorinae  are  distinct  and 
sometimes  mistaken  for  ocellarae.  In  ecdysis  the  head  is  ^lit  along  the 
epicranial  suture  nearly  to  the  ventral  ends  of  die  arms. 

Vertex. — ^The  large  area  on  each  side  of  the  epicranial  stem  is  the  vertex 
(s).  It  extends  from  the  dorso-meson  of  the  epicranium  to  the  ventral 
margin  of  the  head,  laterad  of  the  epicranial  arm,  and  cephalad  of  the 
ocdpital  suture  when  this  is  present,  and  bears  an  ocellara  {o)  and  anten- 
naria  (or).  There  is  on  the  dorsal  part  of  the  vertex  on  each  side  a  distinct 
furrow  which  originates  at  the  ocdpital  foramen  and  extends  cephalad 
for  some  distance  onto  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  head.  This  is  the  vertical 
furrow  (vf)  and  is  characteristic  of  the  larvae  of  the  Tenthredinoidea. 
It  is  wanting  only  in  the  leaf-miners  and  wood-borers.  The  nature  of  this 
furrows  is  not  known.  There  is  a  corresponding  carina  on  the  ental  sur- 
face of  the  head,  and  the  major  musdes  of  the  retractor  of  the  mandible 
are  attached  to  the  ental  surface  of  the  vertex  dorsad  and  ventrad  of  the 
vertical  furrow.  The  furrows  usually  converge  at  the  cephalic  end,  but 
sometimes  are  subparallel  to  each  other. 

Genae. — The  portion  of  the  vertex  ventrad  of  an  imi^inary  line  drawn 
ventrad  of  each  ocellara  parallel  to  the  ventral  margin  of  the  head  is  a 
gena  (g).  The  extent  of  the  genae  varies,  therefore,  according  to  the 
location  of  the  ocularia.  The  setae  on  die  genae  are  sometimes  longer 
than  those  elsewhere. 

Ocularia. — The  larvae  of  the  Pamphiliidae,  Xyelidae,  Tenthredixudae, 
and  Cephidae  possess  a  pair  of  ocellame  (e),  one  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
These  organs  of  sight  are  remarkably  uniform  and  constant  in  structure 
and  location.  With  the  exception  of  Phlebatrophia  and  the  Cephidae,  the 
ocellarae  are  usually  dear,  semiglobose  or  at  least  distinctly  convex, 
and  are  located  on  or  near  the  center  of  the  ocularia  (on),  which  are  usually 
circular  and  distinctly  blackish.  The  ocularia  are  located  on  the  vertex 
dorsad  of  the  aintennariae  in.the  Tenthredinidae  and  caudad  of  them 
in  the  Pamphiliidae  and  Cephidae.  In  the  Cephidae  and  Phlebatrophia 
the  ocidaria  are  obsolete  and  the  oceUarae  are  indicated  by  pigmented 
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granules  showing  thru  the  cutide.  .  The  ocellarae  are  obsolete  in  the 
highly  specialized  families^  Xiphydriidae  and  its  allies.  The  life-habits 
are  correlated  with  the  presence  and  the  degree  of  development  of  the 
organs  of  sight. 

Proni. — ^The  area  bordered  by  the  epicranial  arms  on  the  cephalic  aspect 
of  the  head  is  the  front  df).  The  ventral  boundary  is  indicated  by  a 
transverse  depression  connecting  the  ventral  ends  of  the  epicranial  arms. 
This  depression  is  the  fronto-cl3rpeal  suture  (fcs).  The  dq;)ression  is 
usually  concave  dorsad  and  often  obsolete  at  each  lateral  end.  The 
front  is  usually  flattened  or  only  slightly  convex  and  bears  scattered  setae 
which  vary  in  number  and  arrangement  in  different  genera  and  in  arrange- 
ment in  different  individuals.  The  extent  of  the  front  is  determined  by 
the  length  of  the  epicranial  arms.  The  front  is  usually  subquadrate, 
often  wider  than  I  ong,  but  in  some  cases,  as  in  Caliroa  (Fig.  53),  it  is 
much  longer  than  wide.  In  the  absence  of  the  epicranial  stem  the  lateral 
boundaries  are  indicated  by  the  pretentorinae  as  in  Tremex  (Fig.  46). 
Phlebatrophia  (Fig.  37)  is  unique  in  possessing  a  distinct  median  longi- 
tudinal furrow  on  the  dorsal  half  of  the  front. 

Clyptus. — ^The  area  ventrad  of  the  front  is  the  cl3rpeus  (c).  Its  ventral 
boundary  is  the  cl3rpeo-labral  suture  (cb),  and  the  lateral  margins  are  free, 
oblique,  and  converge  ventrad.  The  cl3rpeus  is  usually  much  wider  than 
long  and  is  divided  usually  into  postcl3rpeus  {po)  and  precl3rpeus  {pe)  by  a 
difference  in  color  and  by  a  transverse  row  of  setae.  Sometimes  the 
dypeal  suture  {cs)  is  distinct,  as  in  some  Nematinae  (Fig.  31).  The  clypeal 
setae  vary  in  number  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  but  are  constant  within  a 
genus  and  often  within  a  subfamily.    Four  is  the  most  common  number. 

Labrum. — The  small  lobe  attached  to  the  ventral  margin  of  the  clypeus 
is  the  labrum  (Q.  It  is  usually  transverse  and  has  a  median  emargination 
on  the  ventral  margin.  This  emargination  is  usually  shallow  and  broad 
but  occasionally  very  deep,  as  in  Eriocampa  and  a  few  other  Emphytinae. 
Dolerus  (Fig.  42)  is  characterized  by  the  distinct  asymmetrical  median 
emargination  which  makes  the  sinistral  half  of  the  labrum  much  smaller 
than  the  dextral.  The  cephalic  margin  is  nearly  smooth  and  slightly 
oblique  in  Tremex  (Fig.  46).  The  labrum  is  very  small  in  the  Xiphydriidae 
(Fig.  45).  From  two  to  several  labral  setae  (/s)  are  borne  on  each  side 
of  the  meson,  those  near  the  meson  being  usually  smaller  than  the  lateral 
ones.  The  number  of  labral  setae  are  as  a  rule  constant  within  a  genus. 
A  row  of  setae  which  may  be  seen  projecting  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
labrum  belongs  to  the  epipharynx.  The  labrum  is  often  divided  into 
halves  by  a  distinct  median  longitudinal  depression,  as  in  Caliroa  (Fig.  53), 
Enddomyia  (Fig.  48),  and  some  Tenthredininae.  This  character  is  generic 
in  some  subfamilies  and  only  specific  in  others.    The  labrum  in  the  Cim- 
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bicinae  (Fig.  29)  is  unique  in  having  a  pair  of  longitudinal  depressions  on 
each  half  which  converge  ventrad  and  bound  a  small  median  piece. 

Postgenae. — The  area  mesad  of  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  vertex  on 
the  caudal  aspect  of  the  head  is  the  postgena  (pa).  The  dorsal  boundary 
is  the  vertical  furrow  and  the  mesal  the  occipital  foramen.  The  ventral 
margin  is  concave  and  is  connected  with  the  labicoria  {k).  It  is  usually 
more  or  less  flat  and  glabrous.  The  occipital  suture  (as)  is  sometimes 
distinct,  as  in  Pteronidea. 

Tormae, — At  each  end  of  the  clypeo-labral  suture  there  is  a  chitinized 
rod  which  extends  onto  the  ventral  surface  as  far  as  the  epigusta.  This  is 
the  torma,  present  in  all  Tenthredinidae. 

Occiput. — ^The  narrow  area  on  the  dorsal  third  of  the  occipital  foramen 
between  the  vertical  furrows  is  the  occiput.  The  dorsal  boundary  is  in- 
distinct since  the  occiput  merges  with  the  vertex  without  any  indication 
of  a  suture. 

Maxittariae. — ^The  very  narrow  chitinized  sclerites  which  form  a  sub- 
circular  collar  around  the  dorsal  and  lateral  margins  of  the  occipital 
foramen  have  been  identified  as  the  maxillariae  (my).  They  are  usually 
only  slightly  developed  and  are  continuous  with  the  cervacoria.  The 
identity  of  these  sclerites  with  the  maxillariae  of  generalized  adult  insects 
is  uncertain,  but  they  occupy  the  same  position  as  the  maxillariae  and 
consequently  are  considered  as  homologous  with  them.  The  dorsal  third  of 
the  maxillariae  in  the  leaf-miners  Metallus  (Fig.  35),  Phlebatrophia  (Fig. 
37)  and  Fenusinae  (Fig.  34),  are  strongly  chitinized,  distinctly  concave, 
trough-like,  and  produced  entad.  Along  this  ental  margin  a  part  of  the 
muscles  which  control  the  movement  of  the  head  are  attached. 

OccipUal  Foramen, — ^The  large  opening  in  the  caudal  aspect  of  the 
head  thru  which  the  internal  organs  of  the  head  are  connected  with  those 
of  the  body  is  the  occipital  foramen  {of).  The  ventral  margin  of  the 
occipital  foramen  is  membranous  and  connected  directly  with  the  laba- 
coria  and  cervacoria  {cc), 

Precoila. — The  strongly  chitinized  acetabulum  located  near  the 
ventro-naesal  angle  of  the  vertex  or  the  dorso-lateral  angle  of  the  clypeus 
is  the  precoila  (pr).  The  preartis  of  the  mandible  (py)  articulates  at  this 
point.   The  precoila  is  distinct  in  all  Tenthredinoidea. 

Mandibularia. — The  small  transverse  whitish  or  light-colored  area 
ventrad  of  the  ventral  margin  of  the  head  on  the  cephalo-lateral  aspect  is 
the  mandibularia  (mb).  It  is  usually  only  slightly  chitinized  and  merges 
with  the  mandacoria  without  any  indication  of  a  suture.  The  extensacuta 
(ec)  of  the  extensatendon  of  the  mandible  is  usually  distinct.  The  mandi- 
bulariae  are  sometimes  very  large,  as  in  the  Xyelidae  (Fig.  27). 

PostcoUa, — The  cup-shaped  acetabulum  on  the  latero-ventral  angle 
of  the  postgena  and  caudal  angle  of  the  mandibularia  is  the  postcofla 
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(ptOt  where  the  postartis  of  the  mandible  articulates.  The  occipital  suture 
(os)  when  present  originates  in  or  near  the  postcoila.  The  postcoila  is 
always  present 

Paracaila. — There  is  a  slight  projection  at  the  mesal  end  of  the  caudo- 
ventral  margin  of  the  head  where  the  cardo  of  the  maxilla  articulates.  This 
is  the  paracoila  (^0-  It  is  not  well  developed  but  is  present  and  discernible 
in  nearly  all  tenthredinid  larvae. 

OdanUndea, — The  lateral  cervical  sclerite  is  articulated  with  the  head 
capsule  on  the  mesal  margin  of  the  postgena  some  distance  ventrad  of  the 
origin  of  the  vertical  furrow.  This  point  of  articulation  is  an  odontoidea 
{od)  and  is  rather  indistinct  in  the  larvae  of  this  group  of  insects. 

Tentorium. — ^The  tentorium  is  very  simple  in  tenthredinid  larvae. 
It  consists  of  the  metatentoria  (m/),  corpotentorium  (c/),  and  pretentoria. 
The  supratentoria  are  apparently  obsolete.  The  meta tentorium  is  the 
strongly  chitinized  conspicuous  ental  bar  extending  into  the  head  capside 
from  the  ventro-mesal  margin  of  each  postgena.  The  two  metatentoria 
fuse  on  the  meson  and  form  the  bridge,  the  corpotentorium,  which  gives 
support  to  the  caudo-ventral  portion  of  the  head.  The  position  of  each 
metatentorina  is  indicated  by  a  pit-  or  slit-like  depression  (ifin).  The  loca- 
tion of  the  pretentorinae  {pn)  has  already  been  indicated.  A  strong 
ental  arm,  much  smaller  than  a  metatentorium,  extends  ventro-mesad 
from  each  pretentoria  into  the  head  capsule  and  fuses  with  the  corpoten- 
torium near  the  middle  of  the  latter.  This  bar  is  a  pretentorium.  In 
ecdysis  the  tentorium  breaks  in  the  middle  of  the  corpotentorium,  freeing 
the  mesal  ends  of  the  pretentoria  and  metatentoria.  The  tentorium  in 
the  Xyelidae  and  Pamphiliidae  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Tenthredinidae  in 
structure  and  location. 

The  movable  parts  of  the  head  include  all  the  appendages,  that  is,  the 
antennae,  mandibles,  maxillae,  and  labium. 

Antennae. — The  antennae  are  present  in  the  larvae  of  all  Tenthredin- 
oidea,  but  their  structure,  size,  position,  and  number  of  segments  vary  in 
the  different  families  and  subfamilies.  Each  is  borne  by  a  distinct  anten- 
naria  {or)  which  is  located  in  the  ventro-lateral  portion  of  the  vertex;  in  the 
generalized  families  they  are  located  cephalad  of  the  ocularia;  in  the 
specialized,  ventrad  of  them.  The  antennariae  are  usually  subcircular  or 
subquadrate.  The  antacoria  {an)  is  usually  extensive,  distinctly  convex, 
and  whitish  in  color  (Figs.  143-153).  It  is  only  occasionally  narrow  and 
confined  to  the  periphery  of  the  antennaria,  as  in  certain  Nematinae 
(Fig.  154).  The  antennae  of  the  Pamphiliidae  (Fig.  26)  are  setiform, 
one-half  as  long  as  the  head  is  wide,  with  seven  cylindrical  segments. 
There  is  a  circular  sensorium  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  distal  portion  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fifth  segments  (Fig.  39).  In  the  Xyelidae  (Fig.  27) 
the  segments  are  shorter  but  thicker,  and  vary  in  number  from  six  to  seven 
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according  to  the  genus.  The  antennae  of  the  Tenthredinidae  (Figs* 
145, 147, 149,  ISO,  153)  apparently  represent  a  specialization  from  those  of 
the  Xyelidae.  They  are  much  shorter  and  vary  in  number  of  segments 
from  one  to  five.  The  antennae  vary  in  shape  and  are  conical  in  the 
Emphytinae  and  other  generalized  subfamilies,  with  five  ring-like  or 
limpet-shaped  segments,  with  four  more  or  less  irregular,  incomplete,  often 
partly  fused  segments  in  the  Nematinae  (Fig.  145),  or  flattened  and  fused 
into  a  single  segment  in  the  Schizocerinae  or  button-like  and  one-segmented 
in  the  Cimbicinae,  Fenusinae,  and  Metallus  (Fig.  147),  or  subcorneal  or 
irregular  as  in  some  Nematinae  and  Phlebatrophia  (Fig.  150).  When 
the  antennae  consist  of  five  segments,  they  are  usually  cylindro-<:omcal 
and  remarkably  uniform  in  shape.  The  antennal  segments  are  usually 
strongly  chitinized,  more  or  less  ring-like,  successively  smaller  in  diameter, 
and  the  distal  segment  is  conical  or  occasionally  erect  and  peg-like  as  in  the 
Diprioninae.  The  segments  do  not  always  form  a  complete  ring;  one 
side  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  line,  or  be  entirely  wanting  as  in  some 
Nematinae,  in  which  cases  the  segment  is  said  to  be  incomplete.  Some- 
times fusion  of  all  or  some  of  the  segments  may  take  place.  Certain 
segments  are  sometimes  setiferous  and  also  bear  some  sensoria.  The 
number  of  segments  is  constant  for  a  subfamily.  The  relative  length  and 
shape  of  the  segments  vary,  but  are  constant  in  species  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others  constant  in  genera.  The  antennae  of  the  Cephidae  are  small, 
with  four  or  five  segments,  while  in  the  Xiphydriidae  they  are  three- 
segmented  and  in  the  Siricidae  and  Oryssidae  single-segmented.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  arrange  the  families  of  Tenthredinoidea  in  an  as- 
cending series  according  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  segments  of  the 
antennae.  The  tenacity  of  the  antennae  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Oryssidae, 
which  in  spite  of  the  extreme  modification  of  other  structures  still  retains 
one-segmented  antennae. 

Mouth-parts. — ^The  larvae  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  possess  well-devel- 
oped mandibulate  mouth-parts.  They  include  the  mandibles,  maziUae, 
and  labium,  and  are  remarkably  uniform  and  constant  in  structure  in  the 
di£Ferent  families.  The  modifications  take  place  in  the  relative  size  of 
parts  and  in  the  number  of  segments  of  the  articulated  parts. 

Mandibles. — The  mandibles  {md)  are  alwa3rs  present,  and  are  typically 
thick,  strongly  chitinized,  and  sharply  dentate,  the  deztral  dissimilar  to 
the  sinistral  in  the  number  and  shape  of  the  dentes,  and  in  having  one  or 
two  and  occasionally  more  mandibular  setae  on  the  lateral  aspect.  The 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  dentes,  the  number  of  mandibular  setae, 
and  the  relative  size  and  shape  of  the  mandibles  are  constant  for  certain 
genera.  The  mandibles  of  the  Schizocerinae  are  rather  thin  and  flattened, 
and  in  Phlebatrophia  very  thin  and  elongated  with  one  triangular  blade- 
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like  dentis.  In  this  character  the  larvae  of  this  genus  are  more  specialized 
than  all  other  larvae,  even  including  Oryssus. 

MaxiUae. — The  maxillae  (mx)  are  always  present  and  typically  consist 
of  cardo,  stipes,  subgalea,  palpifer,  palpus  (fnp)^  galea  (g/)>  &nd  lacinia 
(la).  The  cardo  is  usually  more  or  less  chitinized  and  is  divided  into  a  small 
subcardo  and  a  larger  triangular  alacardo.  The  subcardo  articulates  with 
the  head  in  the  paracoUa.  On  the  lateral  margin  of  the  alacardo  the  large 
stipes  is  attached.  The  stipes  is  usually  less  chitinized  than  the  cardo, 
submenbranous,  convex  on  the  lateral  aspect,  and  attached  to  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  alacardo.  The  cephalic  aspect  is  membranous  and  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  maxacoria.  The  caudal  aspect  along  the  mesal  margin 
is  strongly  chitinized  and  continuous  with  the  elongate  triangular  subgalea. 
The  line  of  fusion  is  indicated  by  a  distinct  oblique  chitinized  ridge  which 
extends  from  near  the  proximal  end  of  the  subgalea  to  the  lateral  angle  of 
the  lacinia.  The  latero-ventral  angle  of  the  stipes  is  often  produced  as  a 
small  triangular  lobe,  the  stipal  angle  of  Crampton  (1921)  as  in  the 
Tenthredininae.  The  palpifer  is  a  more  or  less  membranous,  mound-like 
lobe  attached  to  the  distal  end  of  the  cephalic  margin  of  the  stipes  and 
often  bears  one  or  more  setae.  The  palpus  is  borne  by  the  palpifer  and 
typically  consists  of  four  more  or  less  conical  segments.  The  relative 
size  and  shape  of  the  segments  vary  and  afford  good  characters  for  the 
separation  of  genera  and  species.  The  galea  is  typically  strongly  chitinized, 
digit-like,  conical  or  slightly  curved  mesad,  bluntly  pointed,  unsegmented, 
and  usually  smaller  than  the  palpus.  The  lacinia  is  located  mesad  of  the 
galea  and  cephalo-ventrad  of  the  subgalea.  It  is  usually  subtriangular, 
slightly  flattened,  lobe-like,  and  bears  a  row  of  setae  on  its  oblique  mesal 
margin.  It  is  sometimes  distinctly  flattened,  strongly  chitinized,  with  a 
stiff  row  of  setae,  as  in  the  Emphytinae,  or  rounded  and  with  minute  spi- 
nous setae  as  in  Diprion,  or  with  a  sharp  triangular  compressed  seta  in 
addition  to  an  ordinary  row  of  setae  as  in  the  Xyelidae.  The  galea  and 
lacinia  are  always  present  except  in  Oryssus  but  are  reduced  in  size  in 
Tremex.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  leaf-miners  the  palpi  are 
reduced  but  the  galea  are  usually  normal  in  size  and  larger  than  the  palpi. 
In  Oryssus  the  maxillae  are  fleshy  lobes  with  all  the  component  parts 
obsolete  and  with  a  brownish  area  in  which  a  few  sensory  papillae  are  lo- 
cated (Rohwer  and  Cushman,  1917).  The  palpi  are  apparently  two- 
segmented  in  the  Xiphydriidae  and  Siricidae. 

Labium. — The  labium  (li)  consists  typically  of  submentum,  mentum, 
stipulae,  palpiger,  palpi  (Ip),  and  togaglossa — representing  the  fused 
glossae  and  paraglossae.  The  submentum  (sm)  and  mentum  (m)  is  typ- 
ically membranous,  convex,  with  two  or  more  setae,  and  very  broad  in 
the  larvae  of  most  species.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  Diprioninae,  part 
of  the  mentum  is  chitinized.     In  the  leaf-miners,  such  as  Fenusa,  Metallus, 
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and  Phlebatrophia,  the  mentum  is  strongly  chitinized  and  flattened. 
There  is  a  distinct  median  longitudinal  depression  in  Metallus.  The 
palpiger  is  practically  wanting.  The  palpus  is  typically  three-segmented 
(Fig.  157).  The  relative  size  and  structure  of  the  segments  vary,  but  are 
usually  constant  for  a  subfamily  or  a  genus.  In  Tremex  and  Phkbatrophia 
the  palpi  axe  apparently  two-segmented  and  very  minute,  while  in  Oryssus 
they  are  obsolete.  The  stipulae  are  t3rpically  membranous,  broad,  some- 
times bearing  two  setae,  and  fused  with  the  mentum  without  any  indication 
of  a  suture.  The  stipulae  are  flattened  and  chitinized  in  Metallus  and  the 
Fenusinae.  Totaglossa  is  typically  membranous,  subglobose  or  bluntly 
pointed,  fused  with  the  stipulae  without  any  indication  of  a  suture.  It  is 
readily  identified  on  account  of  its  median  position  and  characteristic 
shape  and  structure.  There  is  a  slit-like  opening  for  the  duct  of  the  silk- 
gland,  the  sericos  (crv)  on  the  meson  near  the  caudo-ventral  aspect  of  the 
totaglossa.  The  shape,  size,  and  location  of  the  sericos  vary  but  it  is 
always  present  and  chitinized.  The  cephalic  or  dorsal  aspect  ot  the 
totaglossa  is  strongly  convex,  membranous,  and  sometimes  bears  a  few 
minute  setae  and  sensoria. 

Prepkarynx. — The  prepharynx,  the  so-called  ''hypopharynx"  of  the 
larvae  of  the  Tenthredinoidea,  is  very  simple  in  structure  and  the  bound- 
aries of  the  parts  that  can  be  identified  in  generalized  insects  (Yuasa, 
1920)  are  obsolete.  The  propharynx  consists  of  the  epipharynx  and  epi- 
gusta.  The  epipharynx  is  membranous,  is  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the 
labrum,  and  bears  an  oblique  row  of  a  few  setae  on  each  side  slightly 
dorsad  of  the  ventral  margin.  The  epigusta  is  membranous  and  is  sup- 
ported on  each  lateral  portion  by  a  torma.  The  ambipharynx  is  restricted 
and  membranous.  The  parapharynx  consists  of  the  basipharynx  and 
h3rpopharynx  (kx).  The  basipharynx  is  subglobose  or  convex,  often 
slightly  chitinized  on  the  sides,  sometimes  having  a  few  minute  setae, 
and  usually  converges  ventrad.  The  portion  ventrad  of  the  constriction  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  hypopharynx,  but  is  usually  membranous 
and  continuous  with  the  cephalic  surface  of  the  totaglossa  without  any 
indication  of  differentiation.  The  laciniae  fit  against  the  sides  of  the 
constricted  part  of  the  parapharynx.  No  striking  modification  in  form  of 
the  prepharynx  appears  in  the  different  families. 

Trunk. — ^The  portion  of  the  body  caudad  of  the  head  is  the  trunk. 
It  consists  of  thirteen  segments  which  connect  with  the  head  by  means  of 
the  cervacoria.  The  first  three  segments  compose  the  thorax  and  the 
remainder  the  abdomen. 

Cervacoria. — The  membrane  (cc)  which  connects  the  thorax  with  the 
head  is  rather  broad  and  usually  folded  under  the  protruding  cephalic  end 
of  the  prothorax.  There  is  a  chitinized  sclerite  on  each  side,  the  cephalic 
end  of  which  articulates  with  the  head  against  the  odontoidea  and  the 
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caudal  end  with  the  epimeron  and  coxa.  This  is  the  lateral  cervical  sclerite 
{lcs)i  which  is  always  present  and  usually  distinctly  colored — brownish  or 
blackish.  The  cervacoria  is  continuous  with  the  submentum  on  the 
ventral  aspect,  and  is  often  produced  on  the  meson  as  a  small  mound-like 
setiferous  protuberance,  as  in  Strongylogaster. 

Thorax, — ^The  prothorax  is  usually  constricted  on  the  cephalic  portion, 
the  dorsal  aspect  is  declivous,  and  the  lateral  aspect  is  produced.  The 
dorsum  is  typically  divided  into  a  narrow  cephalic  portion  and  a  wide 
caudal  one,  which  in  turn  may  be  subdivided  into  two  or  more  annulets 
(Fig.  65).  The  first  division  is  usually  setiferous  on  the  lateral  aspect, 
while  the  second  division  is  setiferous  on  the  dorsal  aspect.  On  the  middle 
of  the  lateral  aspect  there  is  a  large  spiracle.  This  is  the  mesospiracle 
{msp),  which  has  migrated  onto  the  prothorax.  There  is  another  setiferous 
area  cephalo-ventrad  of  the  spiracle.  The  prothoracic  leg  is  attached  to 
the  latero-ventral  margin  of  the  segment,  ventrad  of  the  setiferous  sub- 
spuracular  area,  which  is  usually  produced  as  a  lobe  and  which  Crampton 
(1918)  has  designated  as  the  surcoxal  plate.  There  is  a  small,  usually 
strongly  chitinized  sclerite  cephalad  of  the  leg.  This  b  the  episternum- 
epimeron,  or  the  eupleuron  of  Crampton.  The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  pro- 
thorax  and  often  the  lateral  one  may  be  chitinized  and  colored,  forming 
shield-like  areas  as  in  the  Xyelidae  and  certain  leaf-miners.  The  proster- 
num  is  usually  membranous,  subdivided  into  two  or  more  annulets,  but 
sometimes  it  is  flattened  and  strongly  chitinized  as  in  Metallus.  There  is 
usually  a  small  pit  or  chitinized  rod  near  the  caudal  part  of  the  segment  on 
the  ventral  aspect.  This  is  the  profurceQina  {pfn)  and  marks  the  caudal 
limit  of  the  prostemum.  The  mesothorax  and  metathorax  are  more 
or  less  similar  in  structure,  frequently  the  largest  segments  in  the  body, 
more  or  less  ring-like  and  often  distinctly  annulate.  The  metaspiracles 
(isp)  are  located  in  the  metacoria  and  are  usually  minute  and  f  unctionless. 
The  mesothorax  and  metathorax  resemble  the  prothorax  in  other  details. 
In  the  Fenusinae  (Fig.  21)  and  Metallus  (Fig.  22)  the  dorsum  of  the 
mesothorax  and  metathorax  is  provided  with  an  ovoid,  fleshy,  sucker-like, 
low  protuberance  {scp)  on  each  side  of  the  meson.  Its  function  is  not 
known.  Dimorphopteryx  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  pair  of 
prominent  dorsal  protuberances  on  the  prothorax  and  a  median  protu- 
berance on  the  mesothorax. 

Thoracic  Legs, — The  larvae  of  the  Tenthredinoidea,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Oryssidae,  possess  three  pairs  of  thoracic  legs.  They  are  the  most 
persistent  of  all  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  appendages  and  as  a  rule  are 
very  similar  in  structure,  both  facts  indicating  a  common  origin.  A  t3rpical 
leg  consists  of  five  more  or  less  well-chitinized  segments:  coxa,  trochanter, 
femur,  tibia,  and  a  distal  segment  representing  the  fused  tarsus  and  tarsal 
claw. 
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Tlie  coxa  {ex)  is  usually  the  largest  of  all  the  segments,  subcorneal,  and 
articulated  to  the  ventro-lateral  margin  of  the  segment.  The  cephalo- 
dorsal  angle  is  strongly  chitinized  and  articulates  against  the  chitinized 
end  of  the  ^istemum-epimeron.  There  is  a  distinct  oblique  depression 
extending  from  this  angle  to  the  middle  of  the  dorso-distal  margin  of  the 
coxa.  The  distal  ends  of  the  coxae  are  usually  chitinized  and  form  ring- 
like  thickenings.  The  ventral  half  of  the  coxa  is  more  or  less  mem- 
branous. The  trochanter  (/r)  is  usually  small,  longer  on  the  ventral 
than  on  the  dorsal  aspect.  The  femur  (Jm)  is  usually  cylindrical  and  is 
often  dilated  at  the  distal  end.  Its  ventro-distal  portion  is  usually  mem- 
branous and  is  sometimes  produced,  forming  a  pointed  projection,  the 
femoral  process  {fp)^  as  in  Dolerinae  (Fig.  135)  and  in  related  subfamilies. 
The  tibia  (/)  b  subcylindrical,  narrower  in  diameter  at  the  distal  than  at  the 
proximal  end,  and  either  longer  or  shorter,  than  the  femur  or  subequal  to  it. 
The  distal  segment  is  t3rpically  very  short  and  claw-like.  The  apparent 
claw  ipw)  represents  a  fusion  of  the  tarsus  and  tarsal  daw,  and  is  usually 
sharp  and  distinctly  curved.  The  segments  are  usually  setiferous  and 
more  or  less  membranous  on  the  ventral  aspect  and  at  the  joints. 

The  general  plan  of  structure  of  the  legs  is  the  same  in  a  majority 
of  the  larvae,  but  there  are  variations  in  the  shape,  size,  arrangement  of 
setae,  and  in  the  number  of  apparent  segments  within  the  families  and 
subfamilies.  The  variations  usually  consist  in  the  suppression  of  the 
trochanter  as  in  Phlebatrophia  (Fig.  136)  and  the  Fenudnae  (Fig.  140), 
or  in  the  modification  of  the  distal  segment  as  in  the  Pamphiliidae  (Fig.  130) 
and  Hylotominae,  or  in  the  reduction  of  the  entire  structure  to  a  fleshy, 
subcorneal,  indistinctly  segmented  clawless  protuberance  as  in  Phleba- 
trophia and  certain  highly  specialized  families.  The  absolute  homology  of 
the  segments  in  a  modified  leg  can  not  be  established,  but  when  the  number 
of  the  segments  is  less  than  five  it  is  probable  that  the  trochanter  is  the 
first  one  to  disappear. 

The  Pamphiliidae  are  distinct  from  all  other  tenthredinoid  larvae  in 
having  setaceous  legs  with  all  segments  cylindrical  except  the  distal  ones. 
The  distal  segment  is  very  slender,  non-setif erous,  straight,  and  sharply 
pointed  without  indication  of  a  claw.  The  Xyelidae  (Fig.  131)  possess 
legs  which  are  small  but  typical  in  structure  and  number  of  segments. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  derive  the  normal  tenthredinid  legs  from  those  of  the 
Xyelidae.  In  the  subfamilies  of  the  Tenthredinidae,  a  series  of  modifica- 
tions of  the  legs  is  found,  altho  the  majority  of  the  subfamilies  and  genera 
are  provided  with  typical  five-segmented,  well-developed  daw-bearing 
legs.  The  Phyllotominae  (Figs.  141,  142)  are  characterized  by  very 
short,  stubby,  chitinized  legs  which  consist  of  four  segments,  induding  the 
large  strongly  curved  claw.  Phlebatrophia  (Fig.  136)  is  unique  among  the 
Tenthredinidae  in  having  fleshy,  rudimentary  clawless  legs.    The  Fenusi- 
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nae  (Fig.  140)  also  possess  small  four^segmented  legs  but,  unlike  the 
Phyllotominae,  liave  simple  and  ring-like  segments  and  claws  normal  in 
form.  The  Hylotominae  differ  from  the  other  subfamilies  in  possessing 
apparently  six-segmented  legs.  Their  distal  portion  consists  of  a  distinctly 
separated  tarsus  and  claw  and  bears  an  empodium-like  fleshy  lobe  on  the 
caudal  portion  of  the  claw.  The  minimum  number  of  segments  is  found  in 
the  I^^  of  the  Schizocerinae  (Fig.  139),  where  the  mesothoracic  and 
metathoradc  legs  consist  of  only  three  simple  cylindrical  segments,  while 
the  prothoracic  legs  are  composed  of  four.  There  is  a  well-developed 
fleshy  subglobose  lobe  caudad  of  the  claw.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  gall-makers,  for  example,  Pontania  have  essentially  the  same  type  of 
legs  as  the  leaf-feeding  Nematinae  (Fig.  133),  while  the  leaf-mining  larvae 
of  the  Fenusinae,  Schizocerinae,  and  others,  have  modified  legs.  The 
highly  specialized  families,  Cephidae,  Xiphydriidae,  and  Siriddae,  possess 
fleshy,  indistinctly  segmented  rudimentary  legs  which  are  never  provided 
with  claws.  The  most  spedalized  family,  Oryssidae,  is  entirely  apodous. 
The  legs  present,  therefore,  very  good  characters  for  differentiating  the 
families  and  the  subfamilies  of  the  Tenthredinoidea.  The  phylogenetic 
significance  of  the  thoradc  legs  is  quite  evident. 

Abdomen. — The  segments  composing  the  abdomen,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  caudal  segments,  are  more  or  less  similar  in  structure,  ring-like, 
and  usually  subdivided  into  four  to  seven  annulets.  Segments  2-7  or  2-8 
and  10  usually  bear  a  pair  of  larvapods,  the  so-called  "prolegs,''  on  the 
ventral  aspect.  The  first  and  ninth  abdominal  segments  never  possess 
larvapods  except  in  the  Xyelidae.  The  third  abdominal  segment  is  more 
typical  than  the  other  segments  and  least  modified,  and  for  this  reason 
has  been  used  as  a  type  for  description.  In  a  typical  larva  this  segment  is 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  annulets  on  the  dorsum  and  latus  dorsad  of 
the  spiracular  line.  The  latus  ventrad  of  the  spiracular  line  is  typically 
lobe-like,  setiferous,  and  distingmshable  as  two  areas,  the  subspiracular 
area  [sst)  or  the  surpedal  area  {sdt)  according  to  the  location.  When 
these  areas  are  distinctly  lobe-like  they  are  designated  as  subspiracular 
lobe  and  surpedal  lobe.  The  latter  corresponds  to  the  thoracic  surcoxal 
plate  of  Crampton.  The  subspiracular  and  surpedol  lobes  sometimes  fuse 
and  extend  the  full  length  of  the  segment  as  an  oblique  fold,  as  in  wood- 
boring  larvae  and  the  Hylotominae.  In  the  latter  this  lobe  is  conspicuously 
produced  laterad,  making  the  segment  distinctly  flattened.  The  sub^ 
spiracular  and  surpedal  lobes,  when  fused,  are  known  as  the  sublateral 
lobe  (stf).  The  larvapods  are  located  on  the  ventral  aspect  some  distance 
from  the  meson.  The  sternum  is  divided  into  two  or  more  annulets,  the 
annulation  being  usually  distinct  but  its  exact  limits  difficult  to  determine 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  larvapods.  The  intersegmental  coria 
{cor)  is  distinctly  indicated  on  the  venter  (Fig.  81).    The  segmentation 
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is  distinct  but  the  limits  of  the  somites  are  not  so  readily  determined.  The 
cephalic  limit  of  a  segment  is  usually  indicated  by  the  distinct  d^ression 
on  the  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects  and  by  the  short  ventro-lateral  depressions 
which  terminates  at  the  cephalic  end  of  the  subspiracular  lobe.  Thus 
the  cephalic  limit  of  a  segment  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  curves  caudo- 
ventrad  and  then  slightly  cephalo-ventrad  of  the  subspiracular  lobe. 
The  t3rpical  annulation  and  arrangement  of  setae,  tubercles,  and  glandubae 
on  the  typical  abdominal  segment  are  indicated  elsewhere  (Figs.  73-79). 
The  ninth  abdominal  segment  is  readily  distinguishable  because  of  its 
location  and  shape,  and  by  the  absence  of  spiracles  and  larvapods.  It  is 
typically  smaller  than  the  preceding  segments,  tapers  more  or  less  caudad, 
and  usually  has  one  less  annulet  on  the  dorsum  than  have  the  preceding 
segments.  Its  caudal  limit  is  usually  distinctly  indicated  by  a  deep 
depression.  The  tenth,  or  the  apparent  ultimate,  segment  is  modified  and 
differs  from  the  other  abdominal  segments  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
anus,  anal  larvapods,  and  other  structures  peculiar  to  this  segment  (Figs. 
89-103). 

Tenth  Urotergum. — The  tergum  of  the  tenth  abdominal  segment  is 
usually  convex  and  often  setiferous.  It  sometimes  bears  numerous  spinous 
processes,  as  in  the  Blennocampinae  and  Dimorphopteryx,  or  paired  suranal 
protuberances  as  in  certain  genera  of  Nematinae,  or  a  median  suranal 
process  {srp)^  as  in  the  Cephidae  and  its  allies.  In  these  highly  specialized 
families  the  tenth  abdominal  segment  is  produced  cephalad  and  fits  into 
the  deep  semicircular  emargination  of  the  ninth  segment  The  tergum 
possesses  a  distinct,  deep,  median  longitudinal  depression  extending 
from  the  cephalic  end  of  the  tergum  to  the  proximal  end  of  the  median 
suranal  process.  In  the  Xyelidae  the  tergum  is  produced  distinctly  hunch- 
like on  the  meson  of  the  cephalic  third  caudad  of  the  deep,  broad  transverse 
depression.  The  tergum  is  produced  caudad  in  certain  species  of  Pachy- 
nematus  and  forms  a  distinct  caudal  projection.  In  this  genus  the  gland- 
ubae are  very  conspicuous.  The  size,  convexity,  number,  and  arrangement 
of  the  spinous  protuberances,  caudal  processes,  and  setae  are  useful 
characters  in  recognizing  different  subfamilies  and  genera. 

Suranal  Lobe. — The  membranous  lobe  {srl)  of  the  Tenthredinidae, 
which  forms  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  anal  slit  may  represent  the  rudiment  of 
the  dorsal  half  of  the  ultimate  segment,  the  so-called  ''telson."  It  bears 
numerous  setae  of  varying  size  and  number  and  is  usually  fused  with  the 
tergum  of  the  tenth  segment.  In  the  larvae  of  the  Xiphydriidae  and  its 
allies,  which  possess  a  median  suranal  process,  the  suranal  lobe  is  distinct, 
more  or  less  chitinized  in  part,  usually  separated  from  the  tenth  tergum  by 
a  ridge  or  by  an  oblique  suture  which  extends  from  the  chitinized  depres- 
sion dorsad  of  the  suranal  process  to  the  lateral  end  of  the  anal  slit  (au). 
The  area  cephalad  of  this  oblique  suture  is  the  pleuron  of  the  tenth  seg- 
ment. 
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Subanal  Lobe, — The  membranous  lobe  (sbl)  which  forms  the  ventral 
wall  of  the  anal  slit  may  represent  the  rudiment  of  the  ventral  half  of  the 
ultimate  segment  or  "telson."  It  is  never  distinctly  chitinized,  alwa3rs 
indistinguishably  fused  with  the  tenth  abdominal  sternum,  usually  setifer- 
ous,  and  is  rather  restricted  in  extent.  In  the  Tenthredinidae  the  subanal 
lobe  is  strongly  convex  and  extends  to  the  anal  larvapods,  the  postpedes  of 
Crampton.  If  the  subanal  lobe  represents  a  part  of  the  telson,  and  if  the 
subanal  appendages  (sba)  of  the  Pamphiliidae  and  Cephidae  are  the 
appendages  of  the  ultimate  segment,  then  the  subanal  lobe  possesses  a 
pair  of  genuine  appendages.  In  the  larvae  of  the  Xyelidae  there  occur 
sometimes  distinct  subglobose  setif erous  swellings  dorso-caudad  of  the  anal 
larvapods.    Their  homology  and  function  are  unknown. 

Tenth  Urosternum. — The  sternum  of  the  tenth  abdominal  segment  is 
restricted  in  extent,  more  or  less  convex,  and  often  glabrous.  In  the 
Xyelidae  and  Tenthredinidae  the  anal  larvapods  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  caudal  portion,  which  is  thereby  produced  subconically  ventrad. 
This  sternum  is  usually  glabrous  and  more  or  less  flattened  in  apodous 
larvae.    There  are  no  annulations  observable  on  this  sternum. 

Suranal  Process. — In  boring  larvae,  the  ultimate  segment  is  provided 
with  a  strongly  chitinized  mesal  suranal  process  {srp)  on  the  suranal  lobe. 
This  process,  which  has  been  variously  designated  by  di£Ferent  writers,  is 
characteristic  of  the  families  Cephidae  (Figs.  108,  109,  112,  114,  115) 
Xiphydriidae  (Figs.  107,  110),  and  Siricidae  (Figs.  113,  120,  122).  The 
size,  shape,  number,  and  arrangement  of  the  dentiform  tubercles  and 
setae  vary  in  different  families  but  they  are  constant  within  species  and 
often  also  within  genera.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  adaptive  structure  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  the  boring  habit  of  the  larvae.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  some  of  the  gall-making  larvae  of  Pontania  and  leaf-stem 
boring  larvae  of  Caulocampus,  the  tergum  of  the  ultimate  segment  is 
produced  on  the  caudo-meson  and  forms  a  distinct  protuberance  provided 
with  chitinized  points  on  its  caudal  end.  The  larvae  of  the  Pamphiliidae 
also  possess  a  minute  hook-like  process  on  the  caudo-meson  of  the  ultimate 
tergum.  The  genetic  connection  of  this  hook-like  tubercle  and  the  distinct 
suranal  process  of  highly  specialized  families  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  surmise  a  common  origin  for  the  suranal  process  of  the  Cephidae, 
Xiphydriidae,  and  Siricidae.  The  suranal  process  corresponds  to  the 
postcornu  of  Crampton. 

Caudal  Protuberances. — In  certain  genera  of  the  Nematinae  and  in 
a  few  other  genera  of  the  Tenthredinidae,  the  tergum  of  the  ultimate 
segment  is  provided  with  two  or  more  protuberances  which  vary  in  size, 
shape,  number,  and  position  in  different  genera.  A  typical  condition  in 
nematid  larvae  is  found  in  Pteronidea  (Figs.  126,  127),  which  possess  a 
pair  of  conical,  pointed,  well-chintinized  processes  {srp)^  one  on  each  side, 
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on  the  caudal  margin  of  the  tergum  dorsad  of  the  membranous  suranal 
lobe.  These  processes  are  always  two  in  number  and  more  or  less  constant 
in  position  in  nematid  larvae,  but  vary  in  size  and  shape  altho  constant 
within  species.  They  are  conical,  subcorneal,  sharply  or  bluntly  pointed, 
truncate,  or  distinctly  swollen  at  the  distal  end  as  in  Pieronidea  trUineaia, 
The  tenth  abdominal  tergum  of  the  spinous  larvae  of  the  Blennocampinae 
b  provided  with  several  symmetrically  arranged  conspicuous  spinous 
processes  on  the  caudal  portion  and  in  part  along  the  caudal  margin.  The 
larva  of  Dimorphopteryx  is  unique  among  the  Emphytinae  in  the  possession 
of  four  very  distinct,  sharply  pointed  spinous  protuberances  along  the 
caudal  margin  of  the  ultimate  segment  dorsad  of  the  suranal  lobe.  In 
certain  of  the  gall-making  species  of  Pontania  the  caudal  end  of  the  tenth 
abdominal  tergum  is  produced  caudad  and  forms  a  median  prominence 
which  usually  has  two  minute  strongly  chitimzed  points  dose  together  on 
the  meson.  A  similar  protuberance  is  found  in  the  larvae  of  Caulocampus 
acericauKs.  In  the  Siricidae  a  pair  of  minute  sharply  pointed  solid  chitin- 
ized  ^nes  occurs  on  the  tergum  of  the  ultimate  segment,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  median  longitudinal  depression  (Fig.  113). 

These  protuberances  have  been  variously  designated.  Crampton 
(1919)  considers  the  paired  protuberances  and  spines  to  be  homologous 
with  the  cerci  of  Orthoptera  and  Ephemeridae.  If  they  represent  rudi- 
mentary cerd  they  must  bdong  to  the  deventh  abdominal  segment, 
the  telson  of  embryologists,  since  the  true  appendages  of  the  tenth  segment 
are  transformed  into  the  anal  larvapods.  But  this  homology  is  open  to 
question  because  these  protuberances  are  mere  projections  of  the  surface 
and  not  at  all  appendages  in  a  morphological  sense,  and,  furthermore, 
because  in  other  larvae  the  number  and  position  of  the  protuberances  vary 
considerably.  No  one  would  suggest  that  the  caudal  tubercles  and  spinous 
processes  of  Dimorphopter3rx,  Blennocampa,  Hypergyricus,  Caulocampus, 
and  others  are  homologous  with  the  cerci  of  generalized  insects;  yet,  there 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  caudal  tubercles  of  these  larvae  are  di£fer- 
ent  ioL  origin,  structure,  and  function — whatever  that  may  be — ^from  the 
suranal  paired  processes  of  the  nematid  larvae.  These  protuberances 
may  or  may  not  be  at  all  related  genetically  to  the  suranal  median  process 
of  the  Cephidae  and  its  allies.  At  any  rate  our  present  knowledge  does 
not  permit  any  definite  conclusion  regarding  the  true  nature  or  homology 
of  these  structures.  The  interpretation  advanced  by  Middleton  (1921) 
seems  more  reasonable.    He  named  these  protuberances  pseudocerd. 

Subanal  Appendages, — The  larvae  of  the  Pamphiliidae  (Figs.  91,  95) 
and  Cephidae  (Figs.  108,  109,  111,  116,  117,  118,  119)  possess  a  pair  of 
subanal  appendages  on  the  ultimate  segment,  one  on  each  side  ventrad 
of  the  lateral  ends  of  the  anal  slit.  These  appendages  are  long,  setaceous, 
and  three-segmented  in  the  Pamphiliidae,  but  are  rudimentary,  papilliform, 
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and  only  indistinctly  segmented  in  the  Cephidae.  When  the  appendages 
are  long  and  setiform,  the  relative  length  and  color  of  the  segments  differ 
in  different  species.  In  the  Cephidae  the  appendages  may  or  may  not  be 
provided  with  accompanying  setae  near  the  proximal  end,  and  these 
setae  may  or  may  not  form  a  continuous  group  with  the  setae  on  the 
sternum. 

That  these  structures  are  true  appendages  of  the  segment  b  indicated 
by  the  segmentation  and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  invariably  articulated 
at  the  proximal  end  against  the  surface,  not  being  mere  protuberances 
like  the  caudal  processes  of  the  tergum.  Some  embryologists  consider  these 
appendages  to  be  homologous  with  the  cerci  of  generalized  insects  and  the 
anal  "prolegs"  of  lepidopterous  larvae,  and,  therefore  believe  them  to  be 
true  appendages  of  the  eleventh  abdominal  segment.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  can  not  be  homologous  with  the  anal  larvapods  of  other  tenthredinoid 
larvae.  Crampton  (1919)  designated  them  as  arthrostyli  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  apparently  homologous  with  the  styli  of  the  Ephemeridae 
and  other  insects.  The  opinions  of  entomologists  differ,  for  example 
Middleton  (1921)  homologizes  the  subanal  appendages  with  the  post* 
pedes  of  Crampton.  The  homology  and  function  of  these  appendages 
need  further  investigation.  However,  it  is  significant  that  long  distinctly 
segmented  appendages  should  occur  in  the  Pamphiliidae  and  rudimentary 
ones  in  the  Cephidae. 

Larvapods,-^The  embryological  data  seem  on  the  whole  to  support 
the  view  expressed  by  Korschelt  and  Heider  (1899),  who  say  that  ''the 
abdominal  appendages  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  Lepidoptera  and  Hymen- 
optera  are  to  be  regarded  as  true  limbs,''  and  that  "limb-rudiments  first 
form  on  all  or  most  of  the  abdominal  segments,  but  they  very  soon  dis- 
appear on  those  segments  which  in  the  larvae  have  no  limbs,  while  on  the 
other  segments  they  are  transformed  into  the  functional  prolegs."  Graber 
(1890)  has  shown  that  the  so-called  anal  prolegs  of  Hylotoma  are  the 
appendages  belonging  to  the  tenth  or  true  penultimate  abdominal  segment. 
They  are,  therefore,  not  homologous  with  the  anal  "prolegs"  of  lepidop- 
terous larvae,  which  are,  according  to  Graber  (1890),  the  appendages  of 
the  ultimate  segment. 

The  maximum  number  of  larvapods  (pig)  occurs  in  the  Xyelidae,  where 
each  of  the  abdominal  segments  is  provided  with  a  pair.  The  first  and 
ninth  pairs  may  be  smaller  than  the  others,  as  in  Odontophyes,  but  they 
are  always  discernible.  The  number  of  larvapods  present  in  the  Tenthredin- 
idae  varies  from  six  to  eight  pairs.  They  are  usually  present  on  abdominal 
segments  2-7  and  10  or  2-8  and  10,  rarely  on  2-6  and  10.  In  the  Fenusinae 
(Fig.  105)  and  Caulocampus  the  tenth  pair  is  obsolete,  and  in  Metallus 
(Fig.  103)  they  are  fused  together  forming  a  median  protuberance. 
Larvapods  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  other  families  of  the  Tenthredinoidea. 
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A  typical  larvapod  b  a  fleshy  subcorneal  protuberance  narrowed  toward 
the  distal  end,  and  is  usually  subdivided  into  a  larger  but  shorter  {M-oximal 
portion  and  a  smaller  but  longer  distal  portion.  Sometimes  the  distal 
end  b  dilated  and  turned  mesad,  as  in  Neodiprion  (Fig.  82),  or  the  cephalo- 
ventral  angle  b  pointed,  as  in  Tenthredo.  The  larvapods  are  well  devel- 
oped in  most  of  the  free-living  larvae  but  in  the  leaf-miners  and 
fruit-borers  they  are  reduced  and  smaller.  They  are  very  small  in  the  Hylo- 
tominae  and  rudimentary  in  the  Fenusinae  (Fig.  86)  and  Schtzocerinae, 
while  they  are  obsolete  in  Phlebatrophia.  The  degree  of  development  of 
the  larvapods  b  closely  correhited  with  the  habits  of  the  larva.  The 
larvapods  are  usually  located  on  the  middle  of  each  lateral  half  of  the 
sternum  but  occasionally  are  very  close  together  near  the  meson,  as  in 
Neodiprion.  The  number  of  pairs  of  larvapods  present  b  a  convenient 
character  for  differentiating  the  subfamilies  of  the  Tenthredinidae.  The 
larvapods  often  bear  a  few  setae  on  the  cephalic  and  lateral  aspects. 
The  setae,  when  present,  are  confined  to  the  mesal  aspect  Lack  of  setae 
on  the  larvi^pods  b  often  a  generic  character  and  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  setae  b  typical  of  the  species. 

Crampton  (1919),  with  good  reasons,  proposed  to  substitute  the  term 
uropods  for  the  long-used  but  misleading  term  prolegs.  The  term  uropoda 
has  been  employed  by  students  of  the  Crustacea  in  designating  the  abdom- 
inal appendages,  especbUy  one  of  the  posterior  pairs  of  pleopods,  and 
according  to  Smith's  glossary  of  Entomology  the  term  refers  to  ''any  of 
the  abdominal  feet  of  Arthropoda.''  These  facts  indicate  the  necessity  of  a 
dbtinctive  term,  and  the  new  term  larvapods  following  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  MacGillivray,  b  used  until  a  happier  term  b  created  for  these  true 
abdominal  appendages  of  insect  larvae. 

Melamerism, — Graber  (1890)  has  shown  that  the  number  of  somites 
which  compose  the  body  of  the  larvae  of  Hylotoma  b  fourteen  exclusive 
of  the  head.  The  first  three  somites  belong  to  the  thorax  and  the  remaining 
eleven  to  the  abdomen.  The  ultimate  segment,  or  the  tebon  of  the  embry- 
ologbts,  b  difficult  to  discern  in  larvae.  It  b  probably  represented  by  the 
suranal  and  subanal  lobes  of  the  larvae,  but  the  boundary  between  thb 
segment  and  the  tenth  somite  b  so  obliterated,  and  the  ultimate  segment, 
which  b  originally  much  smaller  than  the  preceding  somites,  b  in  the 
larval  stage  so  much  more  reduced,  that  it  b  permissible  and  also  con- 
venient to  speak  of  the  abdomen  as  being  composed  of  ten  segments. 
For  thb  reason  the  tenth  abdominal  somite,  which  bears  the  so-called 
anal  prolegs,  b  designated  as  the  ultimate  segment  in  thb  paper.  It  b  to  be 
noted  that  Nebon  (1915:111)  considers  that  there  are  eleven  segments 
and  a  telson  in  the  abdomen  of  the  embryos  of  Hymenoptera.  In  all  the 
larvae  of  the  Tentbredinoidea  examined,  it  is  alwajrs  possible  to  count 
ten  abdominal  segments.   The  body  b  usually  dbtinctly  segmented. 
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The  exact  limit  of  the  somite  in  a  larva  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Entomologists  seem  to  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  this  point. 
Castle  (1900)  has  made  an  excellent  study  of  the  metamerism  of  the 
Hirudinea,  but  his  conclusions  are  not  directly  applicable  to  the  case  of  in- 
sect larvae  tho  they  are  pregnant  with  important  suggestions.  He  found 
that  the  natural  and  true  limits  of  a  somite  coincide  with  the  limits  of  the 
neuromere,  and  that  both  reduction  and  increase  in  the  number  of  rings, 
which  correspond  to  the  annulets  in  the  saw-fly  larvae,  take  place  at  the 
ends  of  the  segment.  The  classical  work  of  Lyonet  (1762)  and  the  recent 
study  of  Forbes  (1914)  on  the  musculature  of  lepidopterous  larvae,  as  also 
a  study  of  Boving  (1914)  indicate  that  the  musculature  affords  a  reliable 
criterion  for  determining  the  limits  of  a  somite.  From  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  musculature  of  various  types  of  tenthredinoid  larvae  (Fig.  129), 
the  author  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  these  larvae  the  natural 
and  accurate  determination  of  the  extent  of  the  somites  composing  the 
body  is  best  based  upon  the  musculature.  A  detailed  discussion  of  this 
subject  is  out  of  place  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the 
longitudinal  muscles,  including  the  dorsal,  lateral,  and  ventral  retractor 
muscles,  originate  on  the  cuticular  fold,  or  coria,  which,  on  the  exterior,  is 
usually  indicated  by  a  deep  depression  {is).  Only  a  few  muscles  of  impor- 
tance cross  this  fold,  nearly  all  the  muscles  being  attached  either  to  the 
cephalic  or  caudal  part  of  the  coria.  This  cuticular  fold,  therefore,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  cephalic  limit  of  the  somite,  and  the  annulets  into  which 
the  somite  is  subdivided  are  numbered  consecutively,  commencing  at  its 
cephalic  end.  To  assume,  a  priori^  the  spiracular  annulet,  or  the  annulet 
which  bears  the  spiracle,  to  be  the  first  annulet  is  arbitrary  and  inaccurate 
inasmuch  as  this  annulet,  according  to  the  criterion  of  musculature,  cor- 
responds to  any  one  of  the  first  three  annulets  of  the  somite.  The  position 
of  the  spiracular  annulet  is  constant  and  definite  within  a  genus  or  sub- 
family as  long  as  the  number  of  annulets  of  the  somite  is  constant  Some 
of  the  annulets  are  usually  setiferous  and  often  bear  in  addition  transverse 
rowsof glandubae.  Thepositionof  suchsetiferousannuletsisconstant within 
the  genus  or  subfamily  when  the  annulation  is  constant.  The  number  of 
annulets  on  the  ninth  abdominal  segment  is  always  smaller  than  that  on 
the  preceding  segments.  Since  the  setiferous  annulets  have  a  definite 
order,  it  is  possible  to  determine  which  annulets  are  obsolete  on  the  penul- 
timate segment  The  first  annulet  to  disappear  is  a  caudal  one,  and 
ordinarfly  it  is  only  the  caudal  annulet  that  is  missing.  The  number  of 
annulets  of  the  sternum  is  less  than  that  of  the  tergum.  The  length  of 
the  annulets  varies  but  their  relative  size  is  constant  within  a  species. 
The  primitive  number  of  annulets  of  the  abdominal  segments  is  unknown. 
If  the  annulation  of  the  generalized  Tenthredinoidea  is  assumed  to  be 
representative  of  the  primitive  condition,  then  four  is  the  primitive  num- 
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ber  of  annulets.  In  the  q>ecialized  Tenthredinoidea  the  number  varies 
from  one  to  seven,  but  five  to  seven  is  of  the  most  common  occurrence. 
The  number  becomes  smaller  in  the  highly  specialized  families,  bdng 
reduced  to  a  sin^^e  annulet  in  the  Siriddae  and  Orysidae. 

Spirades. — ^The  spirades  {spi)  are  present  on  the  prothoraz  and  the 
first  e^ht  abdominal  segments  in  all  Tenthredinoidea.  The  pair  on  the 
prothorax  are  always  the  largest  The  abdominal  spiracles  are  usually 
uniform  in  size  and  shape  except  the  last  pair,  which  are  often  larger  than 
the  others.  The  spirades  are  definite  in  location  in  regard  to  the  annulets 
and  are  alwasrs  situated  on  some  one  of  the  first  three  annulets  of  the 
segments.  The  spiracular  line  is  usually  located  slightly  ventrad  of  the 
middle  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  body,  but  sometimes  it  migrates  ven- 
trad to  the  latero-ventral  line  as  in  CaUroa.  The  spirades  (Fig.  155)  are 
usually  very  simple  in  structure,  vertical  in  position,  never  circular  in 
outline  but  narrowly  ovate,  rounded  or  pointed  at  both  ends.  The  peri- 
treme  is  narrow  but  strongly  chitinized  and  brownish  or  blackish.  The 
labiae  are  narrow  and  the  spiracular  opening  is  usually  dosed  and  appeais 
like  a  dark  line.  The  peritreme  is  sometimes  distinctly  thickened  as  in  the 
Hylotominae.  There  is  often  a  semicircular  or  irregular  chitinized  colored 
area  on  each  side  of  the  spirades,  as  in  certain  nematid  genera.  These 
areas  vary  in  size  and  shape  but  are  constant  within  species,  and  their 
presence  is  usually  constant  within  genera  and  often  within  a  subfamOy. 
When  these  areas  are  present,  the  spiracles  are  said  to  be  winged* 

The  true  prothoradc  spirades  are  considered  as  wanting  in  adult  and 
larval  insects.  The  spirades  found  on  the  prothoraz  of  Tenthredindd 
larvae  are  the  mesothoradc  spiracles  {msp)  which  have  migrated  from 
the  mesocoria  onto  the  prothorax.  The  metathoradc  pair  {tsp)  is  usually 
f unctionless,  very  small,  and  located  in  the  metacoria,  or  obsolete.  In  the 
Cephidae  and  Siricidae,  however,  the  metaspirades  are  distinct,  functional, 
and  as  large  as  the  abdominal  spiracles.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
rudimentary  condition  of  this  pair  in  the  Xiphydriidae,  since  other  charac- 
ters indicate  that  they  have  a  common  origin  with  the  Cephidae  and 
Siriddae.  It  is  possible,  however,  in  the  course  of  evolution,  to  have  one 
structure  of  the  body  modified  faster  than  another  structure. 

Setae, — The  surface  of  the  body  is  usually  provided  with  some  setae, 
particularly  on  the  head,  thoradc  legs,  and  the  ultimate  segment  of  the 
abdomen  on  the  suranal  and  subanal  lobes.  The  number,  size,  arrange- 
ment, and  structure  of  the  setae  vary  in  different  taxonomic  units,  accord- 
ing to  their  location;  and  to  some  extent  according  to  the  stage  of  larval 
growth.  There  is  a  tendency  toward  the  loss  of  setae  in  the  ultimate 
stage  or  the  last  instar,  as  is  Pteronidea,  or  to  have  fewer  and  smaller  setae 
in  the  leaf-mining  and  wood-boring  larvae,  as  in  the  Fenusinae,  Cephidae, 
and  others.   There  seem  to  be  no  definite  setal  patters,  as  in  lepidopterous 
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larvae,  but  when  certain  annulets  of  the  segments  possess  setae  their  pres- 
ence on  these  annulets  in  successive  segments  is  constant  if  not  in  precisely 
the  same  number  and  order.  There  is  a  tendency  to  have  more  and  longer 
setae  on  the  lower  half  of  the  head  than  on  the  upper  half.  The  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  setae  are  variable  on  the  vertex  and  front  but  are 
fairly  constant  on  the  dypeus,  labrum,  and  mandibles. 

A  spinal  formula  is  an  abbreviated  expression  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  tuberdes  or  spines  on  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  figures  of 
the  formula  indicate  the  number  of  branches  of  a  spine  and  are  arranged  in 
order,  beginning  with  the  mesal  spine  in  the  case  of  those  on  an  annulet 
and  with  the  cephalic  spine  in  the  case  of  the  subspiracular  areas.  The 
spinal  formula  of  the  prothoracic  segment  represents  the  arrangement  of 
the  spines  on  the  large  or  second  annulet,  on  the  first  or  smaller  lateral 
annulet,  on  the  subspiracular  area,  and  on  the  postsubspiracular  area 
respectively.  The  spinal  formula  of  the  third  abdominal  segment  indicates 
the  arrangement  of  the  spines  on  the  first  tuberde-bearing  (usually  2d) 
annulet,  on  the  next  small  annulet  if  this  is  present,  on  the  third  tubercle- 
bearing  (usually  4th)  annulet,  on  the  subspiracular  area,  and  on  the  post- 
subspiracular or  surpedal  area,  respectively. 

The  number  of  branches  of  the  spines  sometimes  varies  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  spines  also  may  show  minor  variations.  The  spinal  formulae 
represent  the  most  typical  arrangement. 

Glands  and  Ghndubae, — There  are  many  types  of  glands  opening  to  the 
exterior  found  on  the  various  parts  of  the  body  of  the  larvae  of  the  Tenth- 
redinoidea.  The  larvae  of  the  Nematinae  and  Cladiinae  are  provided  with 
a  series  of  ventral  glands  on  the  ventro-meson  of  abdominal  segments 
1-7.  Sometimes  a  pair  of  eversible  glands  is  found  in  the  cervical  region, 
as  in  Megaxyda  major.  The  larvae  of  the  Cimbidnae  possess  a  spiracular 
gland  located  dorsad  of  each  spiracle  of  abdominal  segments  2-8.  It  is  from 
these  glands  that  the  yellowish  fluid  of  these  larvae  is  poured  out  when 
disturbed.  A  peculiar  sucker-like  protuberance  with  a  depressed  center 
occurs  in  the  larvae  of  the  Acordulecerinae  on  the  sublateral  area  of 
abdominal  segments  2-4  or  5  and  8.  The  function  of  this  structure  is  not 
known  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  secretory  in  nature.  The  wax 
glands  of  the  wax-secreting  larvae  such  as  certain  Tenthredininae,  Emphy- 
tinae,  Selandriinae,  etc.,  are  minute  and  located  on  various  parts  of  the 
body  of  these  larvae,  but  their  detailed  structure  has  not  been  studied. 
The  most  common  type  of  these  glands  is  found  in  the  larvae  of  the 
Diprioninae,  Emphytinae,  Selandriinae,  Tenthredininae,  some  Nematinae, 
and  others.  The  cutaneous  glands  of  these  larvae  are  provided  with  chi- 
tinized  rings  about  their  external  openings.  These  chitinized  openings  are 
known  as  glandubae.  They  may  be  located  at  the  end  of  tubular  protu- 
berances, and  in  such  cases  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  stalked,  or  they 
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may  be  found  flush  with  the  body  surface,  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  being 
sessile.  The  glandubae  are  especially  conspicuous  in  the  larvae  of  the 
Diprioninae  and  Pachynematus.  The  slime-glands  of  Caliroa  have  semi- 
sessQe  glandubae  which  are  few  in  number.  The  glandubae  are  constant 
in  their  type,  presence,  general  arrangement,  and  location,  within  genera 
and  subfamilies. 

Formulae  of  Segmented  Appendages. — For  convenience  m  designating 
the  size  and  relationship  of  various  segmented  appendages,  the  resort 
has  been  made  to  various  so-called  formulae.  The  segments  of  an  appen- 
dage are  numbered,  beginning  with  the  proximal  segment.  In  a  formula 
numbers  of  the  segments  are  arranged  in  the  descending  order  of  mi^ni- 
tude,  and  those  of  equal  dimensions  are  placed  in  a  parenthesis.  For 
example,  the  expression  ''antennal  formula:  (2,5),  3,  4,  1''  shows  that  the 
antenna  is  composed  of  five  segments  and  that  segments  2  and  5  are  equal 
in  length  but  longer  than  the  others,  and  that  segment  4  is  shorter  than 
segment  3  but  longer  than  the  first  or  proximal  segment. 
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III.    TAXONOMY 

Strictly  speaking  no  classification  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  based  upon 
larval  characters  has  hitherto  been  proposed.  Attempts  have  been 
restricted  to  the  characterization  of  the  dififerent  subdivisions  included  in 
the  superfamily.  Among  the  earlier  writers  Le  Peletier's  (1823)  work  may 
be  mentioned.  After  a  brief  general  account  of  the  larvae,  he  gave  a  list 
of  eighteen  divisions  in  which  he  grouped  the  species  of  the  Tenthredinoidea 
and  stated  whether  the  larvae  of  each  division  were  known  or  unknown 
and,  if  known,  the  number  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  legs  present. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  mentioned  a  group  of  larvae  the  body  of 
which  he  characterized  as  ''donkey-form"  (aselliform)  which  he  was 
unable  to  place  in  any  of  his  divisions.  Dahlbom  (1835)  published  careful 
descriptions  and  a  synopsis  of  larvae  of  sixty-three  species.  A  synoptic 
table  for  the  larvae  was  compiled  by  Westwood  (1840)  from  this  work 
and  was  published  with  additions.  The  characters  used  are  the  number  of 
abd(»ninal  legs  and  the  feeding  habits  of  the  larvae.  Norton  (1867) 
republished  Westwood's  table  without  additions.  In  the  table  given  by 
Cameron  (1882)  the  larvae  of  more  than  ninety-five  species  are  included. 
The  major  groups  are  separated  on  the  number  of  thoracic  and  abdominal 
legs  present.  These  subdivisions  are  segregated  on  biological  characters 
such  as  reflex  bleeding,  types  of  cocoons,  and,  finally,  genera  and  species, 
when  known,  are  separated  on  the  coloration,  setae,  food-plants,  and  feed- 
ix^  habits.  In  1895  Dyar,  the  most  prolific  and  the  only  important  Ameri- 
can writer  on  the  larvae  of  the  Tenthredinoidea,  published  "A  recognition 
table  for  the  known  sawfly  larvae  of  the  North  Atlantic  States."  The 
larvae  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  species  including  forty-one  not 
specifically  identified  were  considered  in  this  synopsis.  The  characters 
used  are  the  number  and  location  of  abdominal  legs,  types  of  cocoon, 
feeding  habits,  food-plants,  and  coloration.  This  hst  character  was 
employed  extensively  in  separating  different  species.  The  next  attempt 
along  this  line  was  undertaken  by  Chester  Young  (1898),  who  was  the 
first  to  take  into  consideration  the  structural  characters  of  the  appendages 
of  the  head.  Unfortunately  this  work  remains  unpublished,  but  it  is  on 
file  as  a  baccalaureate  thesis  in  the  library  of  Cornell  University.  Konow 
(1901)  summarized  the  taxonomic  information  concerning  the  known 
larvae  of  European  and  American  species,  four  hundred  and  eighteen  in 
all,  in  the  form  of  an  analytical  table.  The  presence  or  absence  of  abdom- 
inal legs,  number  of  antennal  segments,  and  modifications  and  appendages 
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of  the  ultimate  body-segment  were  used  in  separating  the  families  and 
subfamilies.  The  number  and  location  of  abdominal  legs,  the  food-plants, 
types  of  cocoon,  and  coloration  furnished  the  basis  for  the  separation  of 
tribes,  genera,  and  species.  Middleton  (1915,  1917)  has  characterized  the 
larvae  of  the  genus  Dimorphopteryz  and  of  the  family  Cephidae.  It 
must  be  noted  that  these  writers  were  concerned  only  in  the  preparation 
of  recognition  tables  for  the  separation  of  the  particular  species  they  had 
in  hand,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Middleton,  no  one  has  attempted 
to  construct  a  synopsis  of  families,  genera,  and  species  as  such. 

In  the  following  pages,  the  author  has  attempted  to  define  and  describe, 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  materials  at  hand,  families,  subfamilies,  genera, 
and  species  by  the  use  of  larval  characters.  With  a  few  ezcq[>tions,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  incorporate  data  from  previous  writers  for  the 
reason  that  the  characters  recorded  by  them  were  found  in  most  cases  of 
little  or  no  value  for  the  present  purpose — ^not  because  they  were  inaccu- 
rate, altho  that  was  true  in  many  cases,  but  chiefly  because  they  were  not 
of  specific  significance.  For  example,  Dyar's  descriptions  of  species  are 
usually  very  accurate  and  dependable  but  most  of  the  characters  noted 
excepting  coloration  often  proved  to  be  only  of  family  or  subfamily  sig- 
nificance. The  definitions  given  here  are  correct  for  the  materials  actually 
studied,  but  it  is  not  surprising  if  they  do  not  hold  good  in  many  cases 
when  more  materiab  become  available  for  examination.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  attain  perfection  in  the  face  of  so  many  missing  links  in  the 
series  of  genera  and  species.  These  missing  links  will  be  filled  in  as  rapidly 
as  accurately  identified  materials  become  available,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  absolutely  correct  identification  is  only  possible,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  after  carrying  individual  larvae  of  the  species  thru  to  the  adult 
stage,  exuviae  being  saved  for  each  instar. 

In  this  study  the  classification  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  proposed  by 
MacGillivray  in  1906,  with  later  additions,  has  been  adopted  in  the  main 
in  arranging  and  restricting  the  families,  subfamilies,  genera,  and  species. 
For  generic  synonymy,  Rohwer's  '^Genotype  of  the  Sawflies  and  Wood* 
wasps"  (1911)  has  been  followed.  In  this  section  all  references  to  the 
bibliography  of  the  different  divisions  and  subdivisions  have  been  omitted. 
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SUPERFAMILY  TENTHREDINOIDEA 

Larvae  with  exposed,  well  dififerentiated  head,  trunk  consisting  of  three 
thoracic  and  ten  visible  abdominal  segments;  spiracles  always  present  on 
prothorax  and  first  eight  abdominal  segments;  antennae  and  chitinized 
dentate  mandibles  always  present;  ocellarae,  when  present,  alwa3rs  one  on 
each  side  of  the  head;  thoracic  legs,  when  present,  always  three  pairs, 
a  pair  to  each  segment;  larvapods,  when  present,  always  six  pairs  or 
more,  and  except  the  Xyelidae,  are  never  on  the  first  and  ninth  abdominal 
segments,  but  always  on  the  second  abdominal  segment,  and  never  with 
crochets;  mouth-parts,  when  normal,  with  mandibles  strongly  chitinized 
with  distinct  dentes,  dextral  dentes  differing  in  number,  shape,  and 
arrangement  from  sinistral;  maxiUae  with  cardo,  stipes,  palpifer,  palpus, 
galea,  and  ladnia  present,  palpus  typically  with  four  segments,  galea 
conical,  digit-like,  and  ladnia  usually  flattened,  its  cephalic  margin  with  a 
fringe  of  setae;  labium  with  submentum,  mentum,  palpi,  stipulae,  and 
totaglossa,  palpi  t3^ically  with  three  segments,  totaglossa  membranous, 
bulbose,  with  a  sericos  on  its  meso-distal  portion;  general  appearance  of 
body  caterpillar-like  or  grub-like;  free  leaf-feeders,  leaf-miners,  web- 
spinners,  leaf-rollers,  wood-  and  stem-borers,  and  parasitic  larvae. 

Free  Leaf -feeders. — Body  caterpillar-like;  thorax  with  well-developed, 
distinctly  segmented  legs,  t3rpically  with  five  segments,  coxa,  trochanter, 
femur,  tibia,  and  tarsus  and  tarsal  claw;  abdomen  typically  with  a  pair  of 
larvapods  on  segments  2-7  or  2-8  and  10;  ultimate  segment  sometimes 
with  caudal  protuberances  but  never  with  a  distinct  suranal  process  or  with 
subanal  appendages;  head  t3rpically  semiglobose;  antennae  typically  mul- 
tisegmented,  segments  one  to  five  in  number;  ocellarae  always  present, 
usually  located  dorsad  of  antennariae;  mouth-parts  well  developed  and 
typical  in  structure;  abdominal  segments  usually  with  five  to  seven  annu- 
lets, some  ci  which  bear  transverse  rows  of  setae  and  often  some  glandubae; 
head,  thoracic  legs,  and  anal  area  usually  setiferous;  majority  of  Tenthre- 
dinidae  and  Xyelidae. 

Leaf-miners. — Body  somewhat  depressed,  head  sometimes  distinctly 
depressed  and  mouth-parts  directed  cephalo-ventrad;  thoracic  legs  small, 
modified,  number  of  segments  reduced  to  four  or  to  one,  legs  sometimes 
entirely  fleshy,  conical,  or  mamma-like,  with  or  without  tarsal  claws; 
abdomen  with  very  small  larvapods  or  larvapods  nearly  obsolete;  mouth- 
parts  sometimes  modified,  labial  and  maxillary  palpi  with  reduced  number 
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of  segments;   annulation   sometimes  obsolete.     A  few  subfamilies  of 
Tenthredinidae. 

Nest^buUders. — ^Thorax  with  seta-like  segmented  legs;  abdomen  without 
larvapods;  antennae  long,  setaceous,  seven-segmented;  mouth-parts  nor- 
mal; ultimate  segment  with  distinct  subanal  appendages  and  a  minute 
hook-like  caudal  process  on  caudo-meson  of  tergum;  ocellarae  present; 
web-spining  leaf-rollers,  Pamphiliidae. 

Borers. — ^Thorax  with  rudimentary  legs,  tarsal  daws  never  present; 
abdomen  without  larvapods,  ultimate  segment  with  a  distinct  suranal 
process  or  with  a  pair  of  subanal  appendages;  mouth-parts  somewhat 
modified,  mazQlary  and  labial  palpi  reduced  in  number  of  segments; 
ocellarae  wanting  or  with  vestigial  eye-spots;  metaspirades  sometimes 
functional,  as  large  as  abdominal  ones;  wood-borers  and  stem-borers, 
Siriddae,  Xiphydriidae,  and  Cephidae. 

Parasites. — Body  grub-like,  thoradc  and  abdominal  legs  wanting; 
mouth-parts  modified,  maxillary  and  labial  palpi  obsolete;  oceUaiae 
wanting;  antennae  one-segmented;  parasitic  larvae,  Oryssidae. 

The  larvae  of  the  typical  Tenthredinoidea  are  readily  differentiated 
from  the  larvae  of  other  Entometabola  by  the  presence  of  a  single  ocellara 
on  each  side  of  the  head  and,  usually,  six  or  more  pairs  of  larvapods,  none 
of  which  are  provided  with  crotchets,  and  never  occur  on  first  and  ninth 
abdominal  segments.  The  characteristic  mouth-parts  indude  four- 
segmented  maxillary  palpi  and  three-segmented  labial  palpL  The  character 
of  the  antennae,  the  number  of  ocellarae  and  larvapods,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mouth-parts,  especially  maxillary  and  labial  palpi,  and  the 
presence  of  thoracic  legs  distinguish  the  leaf-miners  and  wood-borers  of 
the  Tenthredinoidea  from  other  leaf-miners  and  wood-borers,  such  as 
certain  Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera,  and  Diptera.  The  larvae  of  Hymenop- 
tera  other  than  Tenthredinoidea  are  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
latter  as  follows:  They  are  apodous,  thoradc  and  abdominal  legs  being 
always,  wanting;  the  mouth-parts  are  vestigial,  maxillary  and  labial 
palpi,  if  present,  papilliform,  never  distinctly  segmented;  oceUarae  are 
never  present;  and  suranal  process  and  subanal  appendages  are  always 
wanting.  The  larvae  of  the  Orsrssidae  are  separable  from  other  hymen- 
opterous  larvae  on  the  basis  of  the  characters  used  in  the  definition  of  that 
family  elsewhere. 

FAMILIES  OF  TENTHREDINOIDEA 

1(6)  Thoradc  legs  present,  either  nonnal  in  form,  distinctly  segmented,  or  modified,  if 
modified,  fleshy  or  conical,  if  conical,  head  and  body  distinctly  depressed;  larvapods 
either  present  or  wanting 2. 

2(5)  Thoradc  legs  nonnal  in  form,  not  seta-like,  rarely  mamma-like;  larvapods  usually 
present;  subanal  appendages  wanting;  antennae  usually  with  less  than  seven  seg- 
ments  3. 
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3(4}      Larvapods  present  on  all  abdominal  segments;  antennae  with  six  or  seven  segments. 

XYELIDAE. 
4(3)      Larvapods  not  present  on  all  abdominalseg;ments;  antennae  never  with  more  than  ftyt 

segments TENTHREDrNTOAE. 

5(2)      Thdadc  legs  seta-like;  larvapods  wanting;  subanal  appendages  present,  setaceotis; 

antennae  very  long,  with  seven  segments PAMPHUJIDAE. 

6(  1)      Thoracic  legs  vestigial,  not  distinctly  segmented,  mamma-like  or  wanting,  if  mamma- 
like, head  and  body  never  distinctly  depressed;  larvapods  wanting 7. 

7(12)    Thoracic  legs  present;  ultimate  segment  with  suranal  process. . .  * 8. 

8(9}      Subanal  appendages  present,  vestigial,  papilliform;  ocellarae  present;  antennae 

with  four  or  five  segments CEPHIDAE. 

9(8}      Subanal  aiq)endage8  wanting;  ocellarae  wanting w .  10. 

10(11)    Antennae  with  three  segments;  metaspirades  functionless,  very  much  smaller  than 

abdominal  spiracles 11. 

XTPHYDRHDAE. 
11(10)    Antennae  with  one  segment;  metaspirades  functional,  as  large  as  abdominal  spir- 

ades SIRICroAE. 

12(7)      Thoradc  legs  wanting;  ultimate  segment  without  suranal  process  and  subanal 
appendages OR  YSSID  AE. 

MacGillivray  (1906)  divided  the  superfamily  Tenthredinoidea  into 
nine  families.  They  are  the  Xyelidae,  Pamphiliidae,  Blasticotomidae, 
Tenthredinidae,  Xiphydriidae,  Siriddae,  Megalodontidae,  Cephidae,  and 
Or3r8sidae.  The  first  two  families  constitute  his  Generalized  Tenthredinoi- 
dea and  the  last  six  his  Specialized  Tenthredinoidea.  Since  the  Blastico- 
tomidae  and  Megalodontidae  belong  to  the  Palearctic  fauna  and  are  not 
represented  in  North  America,  they  are  omitted  from  the  foregoing  table. 

Family  Xyelioae 

Larvae  (Fig.  6)  of  medium  size,  length  13-18  mm.;  body  caterpillar" 
like,  subcylindrical,  flattened  on  the  ventral  aspect,  uniform  in  diameter' 
except  last  two  segments  which  are  suddenly  constricted,  stout;  segmenta- 
tion and  usually  annulation  distinct;  cuticle  smooth,  tuberculate  and 
setiferous,  but  never  slimy;  color  greenish,  yellowish,  whitish,  or  brownish; 
tuberdes,  when  present,  brownish  or  blackish  and  setiferous;  prothorax 
sometimes  with  a  pair  of  lateral  eversible  cervical  glands  in  the  cervacoria; 
head  circular  in  frontal  contour,  moderately  large,  width  usually  more 
than  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  thorax;  mouth  directed  ventrad;  head 
slightly  overlapped  by  the  prothorax,  if  any  setae,  sparsely  and  inconspi- 
cuously setiferous;  antennae  long,  conspicuous,  with  six,  sometimes 
seven,  segments;  ocularia  about  one-fifth  the  diameter  of  the  antennaria 
and  located  caudo-dorsad  of  it,  elevated,  ocellarae  very  small;  epicranial 
suture  and  vertical  furrows  present;  mouth-parts  normal  in  form;  pro- 
thorax with  a  large,  often  colored,  shield-like  area  on  the  dorsum  and 
lateral  aspects;  legs  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  body  very  small, 
normal  in  form,  all  three  pairs  subequal  in  size;  larvapods  present  on  all 
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abdominal  segments  indnding  the  first  and  ninth,  where  they  are  some- 
times reduced  in  size;  typical  segments  with  four  annulets;  spinudes  on  the 
second  annulet;  sublateral  lobe  produced  ventrad,  modified  into  a  triangu- 
lar lobe  laterad  of  larvapod  which  it  resembles  in  form;  ninth  abdominal 
tergum  with  three  annulets;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  constricted  distinctly 
and  transversely  on  its  cephalic  fourth  and  with  a  distinct  hump-like  protu- 
berance on  the  meson  caudad  of  the  cephalic  constriction,  concolorous  with 
the  head  and  setiferous  tuberlces;  anal  larvapods  and  ventral  or  subanal 
lobes  distinctly  large,  contiguous,  forming  a  trilobate  prominence  on  the 
meson  of  the  tenth  sternum;  subanal  lobe  with  a  pair  of  setiferous  protu- 
berances dorsad  of  larvapods;  insects  single-brooded,  solitary,  chiefly 
exposed-feeders;  pupate  in  earthen  cells  in  the  ground. 

The  Xyelidae  is  a  small  family  consisting  of  seven  genera  and  of 
a  limited  number  of  species,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  North  American 
fauna.  The  adults  are  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  Hymenop- 
tera  by  the  presence  of  the  free  part  of  the  vein  Rs  in  the  wings.  On 
venational  characters,  MacGiUivray  (1906)  considers  the  members  of  this 
family  to  be  the  most  generalized  Hymenoptera  known,  having,  "d^)arted 
from  the  type  of  the  wing  assumed  for  the  original  progenitor  of  the 
Hymenoptera  only  in  the  loss  of  the  free  part  of  vein  Cus.''  The  genera, 
at  the  same  time,  possess  many  features  of  prominent  progressive  speciali- 
zations which  have  proceeded  in  each  case  in  a  different  sequence  so  that 
a  linear  arrangement  of  the  genera  does  not  express  their  true  affinities. 

Over  twenty-five  species  have  been  reported  from  boreal  America. 
Of  this  number,  four  species  belonging  to  as  many  genera  have  been  recog- 
nized in  the  larval  state.  Another  unidentified  species,  feeding  on  pecan, 
is  added  in  this  paper.  Dyar  (1898)  described  the  larvae  of  Megaxydo 
major  and  Xyela  minor  and  gave  a  definition  of  the  family  based  on  charac- 
ters found  in  these  species.  He  pointed  out  that  they  are  most  neariy 
related  to  the  Pamphiliidae.  The  larvae  of  OdotUophyes  avUngrata  were 
described  by  the  same  author  (1899).  Konow  (1901)  overiooked  Dyar's 
1898  paper  and  gave  in  his  analytical  table  for  the  larvae  OdotUophyes 
aviingrata  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  subfamily  XyelinL  That 
Konow  was  unfamiliar  with  any  xyelid  larvae  may  be  reasonably  assumed 
from  the  fact  that  he  classified  them  with  those  larvae  which  had  no 
larvapods  and  that  he  placed  a  question  mark  before  the  analytical  item 
'^ohne  Afterborsten."  The  larvae  of  Pleuroneura,  Paraxyela  and  Proto- 
xyela  are  unknown.  The  described  larvae  feed  on  the  foliage  of  hickory, 
butternut,  pecan,  elm,  and  the  staminate  flowers  of  pine. 

The  most  important  materials  that  I  had  in  the  study  of  this  family 
were  received  from  Professor  R.  W.  Hamed,  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
College,  but,  altogether,  the  material  at  hand  is  so  limited  that  it  does 
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not  permit  a  characterization  of  the  genera.  The  following  key  will  serve  to 
sqparate  the  species: 

1(8)  Larvapods  present  on  all  abdominal  segments,  those  on  the  first  and  ninth  segment 
sometimes  rudimentary;  thoracic  legs  nonnal  in  form;  body  tuberculate,  tuberdes 
setiferousy  concoloroiis  with  the  head;  head  creamy  or  brownish  or  blackish;  abdom- 
inal segments  typically  with  four  annulets,  first  annulet  smooth,  non-tuberculate, 
crescentic,  and  confined  to  the  dorsal  aspect,  three  fdlowing  annulets  convex,  with 
transverse  row  of  setiferous  tuberdes;  not  on  staminate  flowers  of  conifers 2. 

2(7)  Head  daik-colored,  brownish  or  blackish;  tenth  abdominal  teigum  always  and 
prothoradc  and  ninth  abdominal  terga  usually  with  dark-colored  patches;  tenth 
tergum  brownish  or  blackish;  subanal  lobe  with  a  pair  of  wart-like  brown  tuberdes 
which  bear  blackish  brown  setae  on  the  dorsal  and  Literal  aspects,  less  densely  on 
the  ventral  aspect;  dorsal  tuberdes  arranged  typically  as  follows:  the  second  and 
third  annulets  with  four  to  five,  the  fourth  aimulet  with  two  or  three;  the  subspiracu- 
lar  and  surpedal  lobes,  each  with  a  tuberde;  the  dorsal  tuberdes  of  the  second  annu- 
let with  one  to  three  setae 3. 

3(6)  Tuberdes  of  typical  abdominal  segment  arranged  as  follows:  second  and  third 
annulets  with  four  tubercles  above  the  spiracular  line,  each  tuberde  bearing  one 
seta,  the  fourth  annulet  with  two  tubercles,  one  on  the  spiracular  line  with  two  setae, 
the  other,  dorsad  of  the  line,  with  one  seta;  on  hickory  and  pecan 4. 

4(5)  Prothoradc  tergum  with  a  kirge  dark  brown,  median  patch  whose  Literal  margins 
converge  toward  the  cephalic  margin,  which  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  caudal  margin; 
the  ninth  abdominal  tergum  with  a  large  dark  brownish  patch  on  each  side  of  the 
meson,  the  patches  converging  toward  the  caudal  margin  so  that  the  caudal  halves 
are  neaily  confluent  on  the  meson  with  a  pair  of  brownish  tuberdes  btween  the 
cephalic  halves;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  almost  completely  dark  brown  in  color; 
the  first  annulet  of  typical  segment  with  the  dorsal  pair  of  tuberdes  quadrate,  one- 
half  as  long  as  the  aimulet;  abdomen  with  a  brownish,  doudy,  longitudinal  dorso- 
lateral line  involving  the  dorsal  pair  of  tubercles  and  extending  usually  from  the 

second  abdominal  segment  to  the  seventh;  on  hickory  and  pecan;  Y-226,  G 

MegoMjda  major  CressoB. 

5(4)  Prothoradc  tergum  without  a  large  dark  brownish  median  patch,  but  with  a  pair  of 
■man  Markish  patches  distinctly  separated  on  the  meson  of  the  first  and  second 
annulets,  the  cephalic  pair  larger,  triangular,  and  their  apices  directed  laterad,  the 
caudal  pair  subquadrate,  further  apart  than  the  cephalic  pair;  the  ninth  abdominal 
tergum  without  a  pair  of  large  dark  brownish  patches  but  with  two  pairs  of  small 
blackish  patches,  distinctly  separated  on  the  meson,  the  cephalic  pair  smaller  and 
slightly  further  apart  than  the  caudal  pair;  tenth  tergum  blackish,  with  its  cephalic 
oonstiicted  portion  pale  or  creamy;  first  annulet  of  typical  abdominal  segment  with 
the  dorsal  pair  of  tuberdes  subcircular,  one-third  as  long  as  the  annulet;  abdomen 

without  a  brownish,  doudy  lon^tudinal  dorso-mesal  lines;  on  pecan;  Y-227 

Megaxyda  sp.  1. 

6(3)  Tuberdes  of  a  typical  abdominal  segment  arranged  as  follows:  second  and  third 
annulets  with  four  to  five  tuberdes  above  the  spiracular  line,  each  tuberde  bearing 
two  setae;  the  fourth  annulet  with  three  tuberdes,  one  on  the  spiracular  line  and  the 
other  two  dorsad  of  it,  each  tubercle  with  two  setae;  on  hickory  and  butternut; 
Y-228 Odontophyes  aningraia  Dyar. 

7(2)  Head  Ugbt  in  color,  creamy  white  or  pale  brown;  the  prothoradc  and  the  ninth 
and  tenth  abdominal  terga  without  dark-colored  patches;  tenth  tergum  light  brown; 
subanal  lobe  with  a  pair  of  wart-like  creamy  tuberdes  which  bear  long  lii^t  brown 
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leUe^uaifonDlydktiilmted  on  aU  aspects;  tubeidesanan^Dd  theseoond 

and  third  annulets  wiUi  four  tubecdes  doiiad  of  the  spiiacular  Une,  the  second 
tubercle  dorsad  of  the  ventral  one  sometimes  rudimentary  and  often  represented  by 
a  sin^  tiny  seta,  the  fourth  annulet  with  two  tuberdes,  one  on  the  spiracular  Irae 
and  the  other  dorsad  of  it,  the  suUateral  area  divided  into  three  lobes  and  each 
with  one  tubercle;  the  dorsal  pair  of  tuberdes  <tf  the  first  annulet  with  four  to  five 

setae;  on  Ufanus;  G Maameyda  ftnupmM  Say. 

8(1)  Larvi4M)d8  very  small;  thoradc  legs  rudimentary;  body  not  tubeicnlate;  head 
creamy  white;  abdominal  segments  typically  with  three  annulets;  on  staminate  flowen 
of  pine  (Dyarin  1898  described  nolarvapods) XjwfanwfiarDyar. 

Family  Blasticotomidae 

The  Blasticotomidae  contains  a  single  genus  and  species,  Blasiicatoma 
filiceii  Klug,  which  is  confined  to  central  and  eastern  Europe.  It  is  an 
archaic  type.  The  systematic  position  of  this  unique  species  has  been 
considered  differently  by  practically  every  writer  who  has  studied  it. 
MacGiUivray  (1906)  has  shown,  however,  that  it  is  in  certain  of  its  charac- 
ters closely  allied  to  the  Xyelidae  and  Pamphiliidae,  while  in  others  it 
approximates  the  Tenthredinidae,  and  that,  it  is  intermediate  in  position 
between  these  two  groups. 

Because  of  its  taxonomic  position,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  know  the 
characters  of  the  larvae  of  this  species,  but  unfortunately  the  literature  is 
void  of  information  in  regard  to  the  immature  stipes,  and  this  interesting 
quest  must  await  future  discoveries. 

Family  Tenthredinidae 

Larvae  (Figs.  7-25)  very  small  to  very  large,  length  10-40  mm.;  cater- 
pillar-like, leaf-feeders,  leaf-miners,  or  fruit-borers;  body  cylindrical, 
thorax  usually  largest  in  diameter,  body  tapering  caudad,  sometimes 
flattened  on  the  ventral  aspect,  leaf-miners  depressed;  greenish  or  variously 
colored  with  or  without  distinct  markings;  smooth,  glabrous,  setiferous, 
tuberculate,  or  spinous;  segmentation  usually  and  annulation  sometimes 
distinct;  third  abdominal  segment  with  6,  7,  5,  4,  3,  or  2  annulets,  men- 
tioned in  the  order  of  frequency;  some  of  annulets  usually  setiferous  and 
often  with  glandubae;  thoracic  legs  always  present,  usually  well  developed, 
typically  with  five  segments,  sometimes  with  three,  four,  or  six  segments, 
but  always  with  distinct  tarsal  claws;  legs  rarely  rudimentary,  fleshy, 
indistinctly  segmented,  and  without  tareal  daws;  larvapods  present 
usually  on  abdominal  segments  2-7  and  10  or  2-8  and  10,  occasionally  the 
seventh  and  tenth  pairs  wanting,  rarely  with  all  larvapods  obsolete;  head 
typically  semiglobose,  setiferous,  with  or  without  distinct  markings  or  uni- 
formly brownish,  blackish,  or  greenish;  antennae  always  present,  never  with 
more  than  five  segments;  ocellarae  always  present,  one  on  each  side; 
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maxillary  and  labial  palpi  tsrpically  with  four  and  three  segments  respec- 
tively,  never  obsolete,  number  of  segments  rarely  reduced;  clypeus  usually 
with  two  or  three  setae  on  each  side;  mandibles  usually  with  one  to  four 
setae;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  without  suranal  process  and  sometimes 
with  caudal  protuberances;  subanal  appendages  never  present;  epicranial 
suture  and  vertical  furrows  usually  present;  metaspirades  functionless, 
obsolete,  or  very  much  smaller  than  abdominal  spiracles;  various  glands 
sometimes  present. 

The  family  Tenthredinidae  according  to  MacGillivray  contains  twenty- 
four  subfamilies  of  which  five  are  not  represented  in  the  Nearctic 
fauna.  The  subfamilies  found  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  as 
follows:  Diprioninae,  Emphytinae,  Selandriinae,  Dolerinae,  Phyllotominae, 
Lycaotinae,  Tenthredininae,  Cimbidnae,  Hoplocampinae,  Dineurinae, 
Monocteninae,  Cladiinae,  Nematinae,  Blennocampinae,  Fenusinae,  Sco- 
lioneurinae,  Hylotominae,  Sduzocerinae,  and  Acordulecerinae.  Of  these, 
Lycaotinae  and  Dineurinae  have  not  been  avaOable  for  study. 

SUBFAMILIES  OF  TENTHREDINIDAE 

1(42)    Thoiadc  Ic^b  normal  in  fonn,  five-segmented;  if  modified,  tarsal  daws  always 

present;  larvapods  usually  well  devdoped 2. 

2(23)    Larvapods  present  on  abdominal  segments  2-8  and  10;  antennae  elongate,  conical, 

usually  with  five  segments 3. 

3(20)    Thoracic  legs  with  five  segments,  nonnal  in  form 4. 

4(11)    Third  abdominal  segment  with  six  annulets  ondorsum 5. 

5(10)    Antennae  conical,  with  five  segments 6. 

6(9)      Labrum  bilaterally  symmetrical;  legs  with  tibia  shorter  than  femur,  taisal  daws 

short,  strongly  curved 7. 

7(8)  Body  rather  slender,  tapering  caudad,  without  small  distinct  tubercles;  tenth 
abdominal  tergum  without  small  tuberdes;  head  never  shiny,  jet-black,  body  never 

ydlowish  white EMPHYTINAE  (in  part). 

8(7)  Body  rather  robust,  uniform  in  diameter  thruout,  with  small  distinct  tuberdes;  tenth 
abdominal  tergum  with  several  small  protuberances,  if  without,  head  shiny,  jet- 
black,  body  yellowish  white BLENNOCAMPINAE  (in  part). 

9(6)      Labrum  not  bilaterally  symmetrical,  but  distinctly  asymmetrical;  legs  with  tibia 

longer  than  femur,  tarsal  daws  slender,  only  sli^dy  curved DOLERINAE. 

10(5)      Antennae  not  conical,  with  three  segments,  the  third  segment  erect  and  peg-like. 

DIPRIONINAE. 

11(4)      Third  abdominal  segment  with  more  or  less  than  six  annulets  on  dorsum 12. 

1 2(19)    Third  abdominal  segment  with  seven  annulets  on  dorsum;  body  without  conspicuous 

branched  spines  or  tuberdes 13. 

13(18)    Antennae  conical,  with  five  segments;  labrum  without  secondary  longitudinal 

sutures 14. 

14(15)    Larvapods  setiferous;  dypeus  with  three  setae  on  each  side;  mandible  with  two 
setae;  labrum  without  a  median  longitudinal  depression . .  SELANDRIINAE  (in  part) . 

EMPHYTINAE  (in  part). 

15(14)    Larvapods  glabrous;  dypeus  with  two  setae  oh  each  side;  mandible  with  1-4  setae; 

labrum  with  or  without  a  median  longitudinal  depression 16. 
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16(17)    LcgB  with  dbk  niiMite,  distiiictly  shorter  and  nnilfer  than  fcmnr;  maijllie  with 

ttipct  without  oqihalo-vential  triangular  piojectkm;  mandihif^  with  two  letac; 

labnim  without  a  median  longitiidinal  depresaion 17. 

SELANDRIINAE  Qn  part). 
17(16)    Legs  with  tibia  huge,  usually  subequal  to  or  longer  than  femur;  maTJIIae  with  stipa 

with  oephalo-ventFal  triangular  projection;  mandihif^  with  1, 2,  or  3-4  setae;  labmm 

with  or  without  a  median  longitudinal  depression TENTHREDININAE. 

18(13)    Antennae  not  conical,  with  one  segment;  labium  with  secondary  loogttndioal 

sutures;  small  but  distinct  crescentic  ifandubae  domd  of  spirades.  CIMBICINAE. 
19(12)    Third  abdonunal  segment  with  five,  rarely  three  or  four,  annulets  on  dorsum; 

body  with  conspicuous  branched  spines  or  tuberdes.  BLENNOCAMPINAE  Cbpart). 

20(3)      Thoracic  legs  with  four  segments,  modified 21. 

21(22)    Tenth  uiotergum  and  prothoradc  and  mesothocadc  terptes  with  oonqacoous  flesfay 

pointed  protubersnces;  body  not  tadpoMike EMPHYTENAE  (in  part). 

22(21)    Tenth  uroteigum  and  prothoradc  and  mesothoradc  tergites  without  oon^ncuoas 

fleshy  pointed  protuberances;  body  often  distinctly  tadpole-like. 

PHYLLOTOMINAE  Gn  part). 
23(2)      Larvapods  on  abdonunal  segments  2-7  and  10,  rardy  on  segments  2-7  or  2-6  and 

10 24. 

24(39)    Thoradc  legs  with  five  segments,  normal  in  form;  larvapods  on  segments  2-7  and 

either  with  or  without  anal  larvapods 25. 

25(36)    Larvapods  present  on  the  ultimate  segment,  dther  normal  and  separated  or  fused 

on  the  meson,  forming  a  sin|^  prominence 26. 

26(35)    Anal  larvapods  normal  and  separated 27. 

27(28)  Antennae  with  five  segments;  third  abdominal  segment  with  six  annulets;  tenth 
abdominal  teigum  with  several  caudal  protuberances.  HOPLOCAMPINAE  (in  part). 

28(27)  Antennae  with  four,  rardy  three,  segments;  third  abdominal  segment  usually 
with  less  than  six  annulets;  tenth  abdominal  teigum  with  or  without  caudal  protu- 
berances  29. 

29(32)  Abdominal  segments  1-7  on  ventro-meson  with  an  eversible  gland;  body  often  with 
numerous  conspicuous  setae,  setae  arising  from  distinct  tuberdes;  antennae  with  four 
segments 30. 

30(31)  Body  with  numerous  conspicuous  multisetiferous  tuberdes,  each  tuberde  bearing 
several  long  setae,  some  of  which  are  distinctly  longer  than  otheis;  third  abdominal 
segment  with  four  annulets,  annulet  1  with  a  transverse  row  of  setae,  annulets  2  and 
3  with  a  transverse  row  of  setiferous  tuberdes;  tenth  abdominal  teigum  never  with 
caudal  protuberances  altho  with  numerous  long  setae;  setae  baibed  .CLADHNAE. 

31(30)  Body  without  numerous  cons|ncuous  multisetiferous  tuberdes,  if  tuberdes  present, 
they  do  not  bear  several  long  setae  some  of  which  are  distinctly  longer  than  otheis; 
third  abdominal  segment  with  varying  number  of  annulets;  tenth  abdominal  teigum 
sometimes  with  caudal  protuberances;  setae  not  barbed NEBIAHNAE. 

32<29)  Abdominal  segments  1-7  on  ventro-meson  without  an  eversible  f^aJiA\  body  never 
conspicuously  setiferous;  antennae  with  three  or  four  segments;  third  abdomlnsl 
segment  with  three  or  five  annulets 33. 

33(34)  Antennae  with  four  segments;  third  abdominal  segment  with  five  annulets;  abdcn- 
inal  segments  2-4  and  8  or  2-5  and  8  without  a  postsubspiiacuhur  sucfcer4ike  pro- 
tuberance  H0PL(X:AMPINAE  (in  part). 

34(33)  Antennae  with  one  segment ;  third  abdominal  segment  with  three  annulets;  abdominsl 
segments  2-4  and  8  or  2-5  and  8  each  with  a  postsubspiracular  sucker-like  protuber- 
ance  ACORDULECERINAE. 
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35(26)  Anal  larvapods  united  on  the  meson  fonning  a  sini^  protuberance;  antennae  with 
one  segment;  third  abdominal  segment  with  two  annulets;  prothoraz  often  with 
dorsal  and  ventral  shields;  vertical  furrows  wanting;  head  and  body  depressed, 
l^brous .SCOLIONEURINAE. 

36(25)    Larvapods  wanting  on  ultimate  segment;  vertical  furrows  wanting 37. 

37(38)  Antennae  with  three  segments;  third  abdonunal  segment  with  four  annulets,  annulets 
2  and  3  setiferous;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  a  caudo-mesal  protuberance;  body 
not  depressed HOPLOCAMPINAE  (in  part). 

38(37)  Antennae  with  1-2  segments;  third  abdominal  segment  with  two  annulets,  annulets 
l^brous;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  without  a  caudo-mesal  protuberance;  body 
depressed FENUSINAE. 

39(24)  Thoradc  legs  with  3-4  or  6  segments;  larvapods  on  abdominal  segments  2-7  and  10 
or  2-6and  10,  very  small 40. 

40(41)  Mesothoradc  and  metathoradc  legs  with  six  segments;  prothoradc  legs  with  six 
segments;  larvapods  on  abdominal  segments  2-7  and  10  and  occasionally  with  a 
rudimentary  eli^th  pair,  or  2-6  and  10;  body  dilated  laterad,  sublateral  lobe  pro- 
duced and  conspicuous,  often  with  numerous  setiferous  tubercles.  HYLOTOMINAE. 

41(40)  Mesothoradc  and  metathcvadc  legs  with  three  segments;  prothoradc  legs  with 
four  segments;  larvapods  on  abdominal  segments  2-7  and  10  with  an  occasional 
rudimentary  eighth  pair;  body  not  dilated  laterad,  sublateral  lobe  not  produced 
and  conspicuous;  body  never  with  numerous  setiferous  tuberdes  but  with  minute 
protuberances SCHIZOCERINAE. 

42(1)  Thoracic  legs  not  normal  in  form,  but  fleshy,  indistinctly  four-segmented,  tarsal 
daws  wanting;  larvapods  vestigial  on  abdominal  segments  2-8  and  1(^  ultimate 

pair  united  on  the  meson,  forming  a  single  protuberance « 

PHYLLOTOMINAE  fm  part) , 

Subfamily  Diprioninae 

Larvae  (Fig.  7)  moderately  large,  length  18-25  mm.;  body  cylindrical, 
somewhat  robust,  tapering  gradually  caudad;  segmentation  and  annular 
tion  distinct;  third  abdominal  segment  with  six  annulets,  annulets  1,  2, 
and  4  or  2  and  4  with  setae  and  glandubae;  larvapods  on  abdominal 
segments  2-8  and  10,  close  together  on  the  meson;  thoracic  legs  normal, 
well  developed,  with  five  segments;  prothoracic  legs  distinctly  smaller  than 
other  legs;  color  of  body  usually  yellowish  or  greenish,  with  grayish,  or 
brownish  stripes  or  rows  of  black  spots;  antennae  with  three  segments,  seg- 
ments 1  and  2  minute,  flat,  irregular,  incomplete,  segment  3  erect,  peg-like, 
strongly  chitinized;  head  and  legs  usually  with  spinous,  stiff  setae;  glandu- 
bae prominent  and  numerous;  ventral  glands  wanting;  spiracle^  not  winged; 
cuticle  microscopically  spinulate;  larvae  feed  on  conifers. 

The  subfamily  Diprioninae  is  represented  in  North  America  by  three 
genera,  Piprion,  Neodiprion,  and  Monoctenus.  The  Neartic  species 
formerly  placed  in  the  genus  Diprion  (Lophyrus)  are  placed  by  Rohwer 
(1918a)  in  Neodiprion.  Diprion  simile  Hartig  of  Europe  has  recently 
become  established  in  the  United  States.  With  the  exception  of  Mac- 
Gillivray,  systematists  agree  in  associating  the  genus  Monoctenus  with 
Diprion  and  its  allies. 
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The  three  genera  studied  can  be  separated  as  follows : 

1(2)  Body  laise,  sUmt,  Umgju  than  24  mm.;  mafkingt  mottled  with  daik  broim  and 
yellowish  irropikr  spots,  without  brownish  stxipes  or  hiMtk  spots;  setie  on  head 
small,  skndcTy  those  on  genae  similar  to  other  setae,  not  spinous;  head  HsfHih 

DipnomSdoMak. 

2(1)  Body  smaller,  slender,  usually  shorter  than  24  nun.;  maitingi  not  mottled,  but  with 
brownish  longitudinal  stripes  or  rows  of  black  spots 3. 

3(4)      Third  abdominal  segment  with  annulets  1, 2  and  4  with  setae  and  gfandnbar;  setae 

on  head  stiff,  long,  spinous,  those  on  genae  often  veiy  large  and  spinous 

Neodipriam  Rohwer. 

4(3)      Third  abdominal  segment  with  annulets  2  and  4  with  setae  and  glandnhar;  setae  on^ 
head  microscopic,  and  veiy  few  in  number Uomockwm  DsWhnm 

Neodiprion  Rohwer 

Larvae  rather  large;  length  about  19-24  mm.;  body  slender,  with  longi- 
tudinal brownish  stripes  or  rows  of  black  spots  along  subdorsal,  supra- 
spiractdar,  and  sometimes  subspiracular  lines;  head  round  in  contour, 
cephalic  and  caudal  margins  parallel  in  profile;  front  flattened,  subpenta- 
gonal,  as  high  as  wide;  ocularia  large;  antennaria  subequal  in  diameter  to 
ocularia,  their  own  diameter  apart;  labrum  semicircular,  with  small 
crescentic  median  emargination;  mandibles  sharply  dentate,  the  deztral 
with  four  dentes  and  the  sinistral  with  five;  maxillary  palpi  large,  four- 
s^mented,  segments  1-3  ring-like,  successively  diminishing  in  diameter, 
segment  4  suddenly  and  distinctly  smaller  than  the  preceding  segment, 
conical,  bluntly  pointed;  galea  chitinized,  digit-like,  smaUer  than  palpi; 
ladnia  thick,  lobate,  bearing  a  minute  triangular  blade-like  seta  on  ventro- 
mesal  angle,  a  stiff  seta  on  dorso-mesal  angle,  and  a  row  of  three  to  five 
minute  setae  on  the  oblique  cephalo-mesal  margin;  labial  palpi  normal, 
s^ment  2  usually  longest,  segment  3  conical|  suddenly  and  distinctly 
smaller  than  preceding  segment;  totaglossa  with  dorso-cephalic  dq>ression 
on  the  meson  and  with  several  minute  sensory  pits;  par^pharynz  distinct, 
linguiform,  constricted  dorsad  of  the  middle  by  a  pair  of  chitinized  pieces; 
thoracic  legs  well  developed,  normal  in  form,  usually  blackish,  segments 
strongly  chitinized,  coxae  largest,  trochanter  ring-like,  chitinized  on  the 
caudal  two-thirds,  with  a  whorl  of  setae,  distad  of  setae  membranous, 
femur  smaller  than  trochanter  in  diameter,  entirely  chitinized,  wider  than 
long  on  dorsal  aspect,  increasing  in  diameter  distad,  tibia  subequal  in  length 
to  femur  but  smaller  in  diameter,  tarsal  daws  small,  basal  portion  of  daw 
undeveloped,  all  segments  of  leg  membranous  on  the  ventral  aspect, 
prothoracic  legs  one-half  the  size  of  metalegs,  mesolegs  slightly  smaller 
than  the  latter;  third  abdominal  segment  with  annulation  formxila,  2,  1, 
(3,  5,  6),  5;  spirade  on  annulet  2,  annxilets  1,  2  and  4  with  a  transverse 
row  of  slender,  cylindro-conical  glandubae,  annulet  2  with  a  few  micro- 
scopic setae;  substigmatal  and  surpedal  lobes  large,  with  several  glandubae 
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and  a  few  setae;  larvapods  well  developed,  distal  surface  incurved  mesad, 
rather  dilated,  not  pointed,  distance  between  the  pair  at  the  base  less 
than  the  length  of  larvapod,  venter  with  four  annulets;  tenth  abdominal 
teigum  gradually  convex,  with  glandubae;  anal  setae  numerous,  small; 
elongate  and  oblong. 


SPECIES  OF  NEODIPRION 

1(10)  Hemd  black,  light  grayish  or  brownish,  never  unifonnly  reddish  brown  or  orange; 
body  longitudinally  striped  or  spotted 2. 

2(3)  Body  with  four  longitudinal  rows  of  black  spots  along  subdorsal  and  supraspiracular 
lines;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  cephalic  two-thirds  entirely  black;  spots  on  each 
side  of  dorso-meson  elongate,  wider  at  cephalic  end;  spots  on  supraspiracular  line 
large,  subquadiate;  spots  on  prothorax  obsolete;  bodyyellowish  white;length,  22  mm.; 
on  Phius;  Y-221,  (5-573,  C-1,  1-4101 abboHi  Leach. 

3(2)  Body  without  four  longitudinal  rows  of  black  spots  along  the  subdorsal  and  supra^ 
spiracular  lines,  but  with  longitudinal  colored  bands  along  each  side  of  the  dorso- 
meson;  latus  with  longitudinal  row  of  independent  segmen tally  arranged  blackish 
or  brownish  spots  or  with  continuous  brownish  bands 4. 

4(5)  Body  with  a  row  of  brownish  spots  along  supiaspiracular  lines,  spots  segmentally 
arranged,  one  on  each  segment,  often  those  on  middle  segments  obsolete,  sometimes 
all  spots  obsolete;  tenth  abdominal  teigum  with  a  pair  of  laige  blackish  or  brownish 
spots  which  are  all  sometimes  contiguous  on  meson;  subdorsal  bands  narrower  than 
the  distance  between  them;  larvapods  marked  faintly  along  pedal  line  when  supraspir- 
acular spots  are  distinct;  head  black;  length,  23  nmi.;  (j-1686-2,  -5.  NeodiprUm  sp.  1. 

5(4)  Body  with  broad  longitudinal  bands  along  supraspiracular  lines,  instead  of  rows  of 
segmentaiiy  arranged  spots 6. 

6(7)  SubsfMracular  lines  with  broad  brownish  bands;  head  black;  pedal  lines  also  maiked 
brown;  tenth  abdominal  teigum  faintly  marked;  subdorsal  bands  much  wider  than 
the  distance  between  them;  these  bands  much  lighter  in  color  than  those  on  latus; 
body  duU  greenish;  length,  21  mm.;  on  spruce;  G-791 abieUs  Harris. 

7(6)  Subspiracular  lines  without  brownish  bands;  head  light  brown,  brown,  or  pale 
creamy  yellow;  subdorsal  bands  very  narrow  or  very  wide;  pedal  lines  with  or 
without  bands 8. 

8(9)  Pedal  lines  with  distinct  brovmish  bands;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  unmarked  except 
along  caudal  nuugb;  subdorsal  bands  very  much  wider  than  the  distance  between 
them,  lighter  in  color;  head  blackbh  or  brownish  with  brown  marks  on  vertex  and 
faont  or  pale  brown;  length,  19  mm.;  G-156 Neodiprion^  sp.  2. 

9(8)  Pedal  lines  without  distinct  brownish  bands;  tenth  abdominal  teigum  marked, 
entirely  concoloious  with  head;  subdorsal  bands  very  narrow,  usually  narrower  than 
the  distance  between  them;  head  light  brown  or  pale  creamy  white  with  vertex 

shaded  grayish;  length,  19  mm.;  €1^1686^,  -6,  -7 NeodiprUm  sp.  3. 

10(1)      Head  reddish  brown  or  orange;  body  spotted;  subdorsal  and  supraspitacular  lines 

with  black  spots 11. 

11(12)  Subspiracular  and  pedal  lines  with  black  spots;  spots  on  subdorsal  lines  tapering 
candad,  partly  broken  between  annulets;  spots  along  supraspitacular  lines  large, 
snbquadrate;  spots  on  subspiracular  lines  smaller,  sometimes  very  small  but  never 
obsolete;  spots  on  pedal  Imes  very  smaU,  sometimes  obsolete;  tenth  abdominal 
tergum  with  a  pair  of  large  black  spots  which  sometimes  fuse  on  the  meson;  length, 
25-28  mm.;  G^1554,  -1686^  -593,  C-cue-315,  C-Young-37 kamki  Fitch. 
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12(11)  Subspincdar  and  pedal  lines  without  Uack  spots;  spots  on  subdoiaal  lines  amall, 
often  not  distinctly  tapering  caudad;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  a  pair  of  ftuge 
black  spots;  length,  20  mm.;  G-133 Neediprwm^  sp.  4. 

MONOCTENUS  DaHLBOM 

Larvae  rather  small;  length  about  15  mm.;  body  slender,  dorsum 
with  di£fuse  brownish  shade  or  with  longitudinal  stripes;  third  abdominal 
s^ment  with  annulets  2  and  4  with  setae  and  glandubae;  head  as  in  Neo- 
diprion  except  that  setae  are  minute  and  sparse;  clypeus  and  labnun  with 
two  setae  on  each  side;  labrum  with  small  crescentic  median  emargination; 
maxillary  palpi  large,  rather  slender,  segments  1-3  ring-like,  subequal  in 
length  but  successively  smaller  in  diameter;  galeae  and  ladniae  as  in  Neo- 
diprion;  labial  palpi  rather  slender,  its  segments  subequal  in  length;  man- 
dible with  one  mandibular  seta;  antennae  with  s^ment  1  conq>lete,  very 
narrow,  oval,  s^ment  2  flat,  incomplete,  irregular,  segment  3  peg-like, 
erect;  glandubae  conical,  distinct;  setae  microscopic;  sublateral  lobes  not 
well  developed;  annulation  typically  (1,  2),  (3,  4,  5,  6),  anal  setae  numer- 
ous, short,  and  minute;  telson  with  glandubae  obsolete. 

MacGillivray  established  in  1906  the  subfamily  Monocteninae  for 
the  genus  Monoctenus  associating  it  with  the  Cladiinae  and  Nematinae, 
thus  deviating  from  the  universal  practice  of  regarding  the  genus  Monoc- 
tenus as  a  member  of  the  subfamily  Diprioninae  or  its  equivalent.  On 
the  basis  of  the  venation,  MacGillivray's  contention  is  quite  justifiable, 
and  it  is  most  interesting  to  know  what  larval  characters  would  indicate 
in  regard  to  the  relationship  between  Monoctenus  and  Diprion  and  its 
allies.  Marlatt  (1887)  published  notes  on  the  immature  stages  of  Manoc^ 
tenus  unicolor  but  his  descriptions .  do  not  touch  the  detailed  anatomy 
necessary  for  the  definition  of  the  genus.  Recently,  however,  I  was 
fortunate  enough,  thru  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Rohwer,  to  examine  a  s][>eci- 
men  belonging  to  the  United  States  National  Museum  which  Rohwer 
considered  to  belong  to  a  new  species  of  Monoctenus.  A  careful  study 
of  this  larva  convinced  me  that  [so  far  as  this  species  is  concerned]  there 
are  no  essential  differences  between  the  larvae  of  Monoctenus  and  those 
of  the  typical  Diprioninae  to  justify  the  creation  of  a  new  subfamily. 
For  this  reason  I  have  followed  the  universal  practice  and  decided  to 
treat  Monoctenus  as  a  member  of  the  Diprioninae. 

Monoctenus  n.  sp.  Rohwer. —  Length,  14  mm.,  h^d- width  1.5  mm.; 
head  brownish;  body  on  dorsum  dorsad  of  spiracular  lines,  s^ments  of  l^s, 
epistemum  and  epimeron,  deep  brown;  glandubae  elongate,  conical, 
minute,  brownish  at  tip;  on  cedar. 

A  specimen  bearing  the  label  ^'5419  Sawfly  on  cedar,  Caddk,  Mo., 
June  10,  1892." 
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DiPUON  SCH&ANK 

As  far  as  known,  only  one  species  is  represented  in  North  American 
fauna.  An  examination  of  D.  simile  shows  that  this  genus  is  not  very 
different  from  the  other  genera  of  Diprioninae  but  may  be  separated  from 
them  by  the  characters  of  the  setae  and  coloration  of  the  head,  and  certain 
minor  points.  It  is  not  possible  to  characterize  the  genus  with  the  material 
at  hand. 

Diprion  simile  Hartig. — Body  robust,  length,  25  mm. ;  latus  with  a  series 
of  yellowish  or  whitish  spots  on  a  uniformly  grayish  brown  background, 
dorso-meson  with  a  narrow  yellowish  stripe  bordered  on  each  side  by  an 
equally  narrow  grayish  brown  band;  dorso-lateral  lines  broadly  yellowish, 
interrupted  at  each  annulet  by  fine  transverse  lines;  supraspiracular 
lines  with  three  yellow  spots,  size  of  spots  increasing  caudad;  dorsad  of  these, 
three  smaller  spots  with  the  middle  one  largest  and  subequal  to  cephalic 
spot  of  supraspiracular  lines;  three  spots  on  subspiracular  lines,  the  middle 
one  being  the  largest;  pedal  lines  with  a  large  spot  on  each  segment; 
larvapod  with  a  brownish  spot;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  and  sternum 
marked  with  grayish;  the  tergum  with  a  deep  constriction  dorsad  of  suranal 
lobe;  head  setae  small,  slender,  hair-like,  never  spinous  or  stiff;  setae  on 
genae  similar  to  those  on  front,  never  stiff  and  spinous;  legs  with  femur 
sometimes  longer  than  wide  on  the  dorsal  aspect;  head  black;  body  yellow- 
ish gray,  mottled;  G. 

Subfamily  Emphytinae 

Larvae  (Fig.  8)  small  to  moderately  large,  usually  greenish,  sometimes 
striped;  body  cylindrical,  slender,  tapering  caudad;  segmentation  distinct, 
annulation  fine,  indistinct;  third  abdominal  segment  usually  with  six,  rarely 
seven,  annulets,  annulets  2  and  4  or  1,  3,  5  and  rarely  1,  3,  and  6  setiferous; 
head -greenish  or  brownish;  sometimes  with  spots  on  vertex  and  front; 
labrum  with  or  without  a  mesal  longitudinal  depression,  with  4-5  labral 
setae  on  each  side  of  the  meson;  clypeus  with  2  or  3  setae  on  each  side; 
mandibles  with  one  seita  rarely  with  two;  larvapods  on  abdominal  segments 
2-8  and  10,  well  developed,  usually  glabrous,  rarely  setiferous;  ventral 
glands  wanting;  glandubae  small,  conical,  on  annulets  1  and  3  or  rarely 
on  2  and  4;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  usually  setiferous  but  without  paired 
caudal  protuberances,  rarely  with  conspicuous  spines  on  the  caudal  margin, 
if  spines  present,  thep  prothorax  and  mesothorax  on  dorsum  with  two  and 
one  protuberances  respectively;  antennae  elongate-conical,  with  five  seg- 
ments, segments  ring-like;  thoracic  legs  usually  normal  in  structure,  with 
femur  subequal  in  length  to  or  slightly  longer  than  tibia,  tibia  well  devel- 
oped and  normal,  femur  with  its  disto- ventral  angle  produced;  legs,  when 
modified,  short,  stout,  and  trochanter  obsolete;  mouth-parts  normal  in  form, 
spirades  not  winged;  larvae  leaf -feeders. 
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The  Emphytinae  is  a  large  subfamily  embracing  a  number  of  genera 
and  numerous  species.  MacGillivray  considers  this  the  second  subfamily 
of  his  generalized  Tenthredinidae  and  places  it  between  the  Diprioninae 
and  Selandriinae.  The  larvae  of  thb  subfamily  are  found  readily  and  in 
general  appearance  and  habitus  resemble  very  closely  the  larvae  of  the 
Selandriinae  and  Tenthredininae,  but  they  can  be  separated  by  the  number 
of  annulets,  which  in  this  subfamily,  with  the  exception  of  Hemitazonns 
and  EpitaxonuSy  is  six,  while  in  the  other  two  subfamilies  it  is  seven.  The 
two  genera  mentioned  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  seven  annulets 
on  the  typical  abdominal  segment  and  also  by  the  setif erous  larvapods, 
thus  resembling  in  these  two  particulars  the  larvae  of  the  Selandriinae. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Rohwer  would  associate  Hemitaxonus  with 
such  genera  as  Selandria,  Eriocampoides,  etc.,  in  the  tribe  Selandriini  of 
his  subfamily  Selandriinae.  Middleton  (1915)  has  published  a  definition 
of  the  genus  Dimorphopteryx  together  with  a  key  for  the  separation  of 
three  species. 

The  writer  has  collected  a  large  number  of  larvae  belonging  to  this 
subfamily,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  breeding  adults  many 
species  remain  unidentified.  In  the  preparation  of  the  synoptic  key  to  the 
genera  and  in  discussions  following,  only  bred  or  otherwise  identified 
species  have  been  considered,  the  consequence  being  that  future  study  may 
require  much  modification  in  our  conception  of  the  various  genera  dealt 
with. 

GENERA  OF  EMPHYTINAE 

1(4)      Third  abdominal  segment  with  7  annulets;  larvapods  setiferous 2. 

2(5)  Larvapods  with  5-3-1  setae  on  cephalic,  lateral,  and  caudal  aspects  lespeuivtly; 
thoradc  legs  with  femur  longer  than  or  subequal  to  tibia;  labtad  pa^  with  aegmcnt 

2  longer  than  segment  1;  maxillary  palpi  with  segments  subequal  in  logth 

HemUaxtmus  hsitaDitMd. 

3(2)  Larvapods  with  &-5-1  setae  on  cephalic,  lateral,  and  caudal  aspects  respectively; 
thoracic  legs  with  femur  shorter  than  tibia;  labial  palpi  with  segments  subequal  to 

each  other  in  length;  maxillary  palpi  with  segment  2  longer  than  sqsment  1 

£^da«Ofmr  MacGiDivxay. 

4(1)      Third  abdominal  segment  with  6  annulets;  larvapods  glabrous 5. 

5(26)  Tenth  abdominal  tergum  and  prothoradc  and  mesothoradc  tergites  without  gob- 
spicuous  fleshy  pointed  protuberances;  thoiadc  legs  normal  in  form,  with  troclianten 
distinct 6. 

6(9)      Annulets  1, 2,  and  4  setiferous 7. 

7(8)  Antennae  with  segment  5  longest;  legs  with  femur  longer  than  tibia;  head  usoaQy 
without  markings;  labial  palpi,  if  segments  not  subequal,  seg^lent  2  longer  than 
segment  1 Empria  Lcpdttkr. 

8(7)  Antennae  with  segment  1  longest;  legs  with  femur  subequal  to  tibia;  head  usualb' 
with  markings;  labial  palpi,  if  segments  not  subequal,  segment  2  shorter  than  seg- 
ment 1 Paralaxomu  MacCSDivny 

9(6)      Annulets  2  and  4  setiferous 10. 
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10(11)  Qypeus  with  three  setae  on  each  side  of  meson;  mandibles  with  two  setae;  maxillae 
with  palpifer  produced  dorsad  as  a  triangular  lobe;  labrum  with  a  deep  median 

emargination  with  a  row  of  secondary  setae  caudad  of  the  emargination 

Eriocampa  Hartig. 

11(10)  Qypeus  with  two  setae  on  each  side  of  meson;  mandibles  with  one  seta;  maziBae 
with  palpifer  not  produced  dorsad  as  a  triangular  lobe;  labrum  without  a  deep 
median  emaigination 12. 

12(13)    Thoracic  legs  with  trochanter  longer  than  tibia Sirongylogasiroidea  Ashmead. 

13(12)    Thoracic  legs  with  trochanter  distinctly  shorter  than  tibia 14. 

14(15)  Body  spotted  or  transversely  striped;  head  dorsad  of  ocellarae  entirely  blackish  or 
brownish;  very  large  and  robust  larvae Macremphylus  MacGiOivray. 

15(14)  Body  never  spotted  or  transversely  striped;  head  dorsad  of  ocellarae  not  entirely 
blackish  or  brownish;  smaller  larvae 16. 

16(17)  Labial  palpi  with  segment  1  longer  than  segment  2;  legs  with  femur  always  longer 
than  tibia;  tibia  usually  twice  as  long  as  trochanter;  body  rather  robust;  head  not 

marked  distinctly  with  brown;  annulet  4  longest  on  third  abdominal  segment 

Monoslepa  Cofta. 

17(16)  Labial  palpi  with  segment  1  shorter  than  segment  2;  legs  with  femur  not  always 
longer  than  tibia;  tibia  always  more  than  twice  as  long  as  trochanter;  body  rather 
slender;  annulet  4  not  longest  on  third  abdominal  segment 18. 

18(19)    Head  entirely  pale,  no  markings;  legs  with  femur  longer  than  tibia;  body  on  dorsum 

not  shaded  darker  than  the  venter;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  not  marked 

Monosoma  MacGiUivray. 

19(18)  Head  not  entirely  pale,  usually  with  brown  spots  or  markings;  legs  with  femur 
not  always  longer  than  tibia,  often  subequal;  body  on  dorsum  sometimes  shaded 
darker  than  the  venter;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  often  marked 20. 

20(21)  Legs  with  femur  always  longer  than  tibia;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  usually  marked; 
body  on  dorsum  usually  shaded  darker  than  the  venter Empkytus  Klug. 

21(20)  Legs  with  femur  subequal  to  or  shorter  than  tibia;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  usually 
unmariied;  body  on  dorsum  not  usually  shaded  darker  than  the  venter 22. 

22(23)    Tenth  abdominal  tergum  marked  with  a  spot;  body  on  dorsum  shaded  darker  than 

the  venter;  labial  palpi  with  segment  2  longer  than  segment  1 

UnUaxonus  MacGiUivray. 

23(22)  Tenth  abdominal  tergum  unmarked;  body  on  dorsum  not  shaded  darker  than  the 
venter;  labial  palpi  with  segment  2  subequal  to  or  shorter  than  segment  1 24. 

24(25)    Labrum  with  a  distinct  median  depression Taxonus  Hartig. 

25(24)    Labrum  without  a  distinct  median  depression PkrotUasama  MacGiUivray. 

26(5)  Tenth  abdominal  tergum  and  prothoradc  and  mesothoradc  tergites  with  con- 
spicuous fleshy  pointed  protuberances;  thoracic  legs  not  normal  in  form,  with 
trochanters  obsolete Dimorphopkryx  Ashmead. 

Subfamily  Selandrhnae 

Larvae  (Fig.  9)  small  to  fairly  large,  length  18-26  mm. ;  body  cylindrical 
and  gradually  tapering  caudad;  segmentation  and  annulation  distinct  and 
fine;  larvapods  on  abdominal  segments  2-8  and  10;  third  abdominal 
segment  with  seven  annulets,  annulets  1,  3,  and  5  setiferous,  annulets  3 
and  5  with  glandubae;  thoracic  legs  normal  in  form  except  tibia  sometimes 
very  minute;  body  uniformly  greenish,  without  colored  markings;  head 
with  or  without  brownish  spots;  antennae  with  five  segments,  long,  conical; 
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mouth-parts  normal  in  form,  well  developed,  palpi  large;  mandibles  with 
two  setae;  clypeus  with  three,  sometimes  four,  setae  on  each  side,  rarely 
with  two;  stipes  of  mairillae  with  triangular  cq>lialo-ventral  projection; 
glandubae  minute,  stalked;  spiracles  not  dbtinctly  winged;  larvapods 
setif  erous,  with  about  ten  setae,  rarely  glabrous. 

The  Selandriinae  includes  a  limited  number  of  genera.  On  the  i>asis  of 
the  venation  this  subfamily  is  placed  next  to  the  Emphytinae  where 
practically  all  systematists  have  placed  it.  Rohwer's  conception  of  this 
subfamily  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  MacGillivray  and  therefore 
he  differs  from  the  latter  in  the  disposition  of  some  of  the  genera.  For 
example,  Hemitaxonus  is  assigned  to  the  tribe  Selandriini  while  Mac- 
Gillivray placed  it,  together  with  Epitaxonus,  in  the  Emphjrtinae.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  larvae  of  these  two  genera  are  very  closely  related  to  the 
Selandriinae  and  differ  from  all  other  Emphytinae  in  the  t)rpical  number 
of  annulets. 

GENERA  OF  SELANDRIINAE 

1(4)  Tbondc  legs  with  tibia  normal  in  fonn^  never  greatly  reduced,  iisuaDy  subeqnal 
in  length  to  femur;  Urvapods  setiferous;  dypeus  with  three  or  four  setae  on  och 

side 2. 

2(3)  Tenth  abdominal  teigum  with  brown  spots;  laivapods  usually  with  ten  or  more 
setae;  dypeus  usually  with  three  and  often  four  setae  on  eadi  side;  labium  deep 
brown,  with  four  to  six  setae  on  eadi  side;  glandubae  slightly  longer  than  ooe-half  the 
length  of  adjacent  setae;  spirades  not  winged;  laiger  larvae;  length  more  than 
24  mm Tkrinax  Kooow. 

3(2)  Tenth  abdominal  tergum  not  matlLed  with  brown  spots;  larvapods  usually  with  less 
than  ten  setae;  dypeus  with  three,  rarely  with  four,  setae  on  each  side;  labium  pale 
brown  or  whitish  with  three  to  six  setae;  glandubae  usually  subequal  in  length  to 
adjacent  setae;  spiracles  faintly  winged;  smaller  larvae;  length  less  than  24  mm. 

Stnmgylogasier  Dahlhom. 

4(1)  Thoracic  legs  with  tibia  reduced,  very  much  smaller  than  femur;  larvi^xMJs  g^rous; 
dypeiis  with  two  setae  on  each  side Sdamdria  Leach. 

Thrinax  Konow 

Larvae  comparatively  large,  long,  length  more  than  24  mm.;  body 
slender,  finely  annulate,  uniformly  greenish;  head  and  tenth  abdominal 
tergum  with  brown  markings;  thoracic  legs  normal,  tibia  and  femur 
cylindrical,  tapering  caudad,  subequal  in  length;  larvapods  with  about 
ten  setae,  distributed  as  follows:  4-5  on  cephalic  and  lateral  aspects  and 
one  on  caudal;  clypeus  usually  with  three  and  often  with  four  setae  on  each 
side;  labrum  with  four  to  six  setae  on  each  side,  deep  brown,  without 
median  longitudinal  depression;  glandubae  small,  very  short,  slightly  longer 
than  one-half  the  length  of  adjacent  setae;  spiracles  not  winged;  maxillary 
palpi  with  segments  2  and  4  subequal  in  length;  labial  palpi  with  segment  4 
longer  than  s^ment  3;  ninth  abdominal  tergum  with  six  annulets,  annulets 
1,  3,  and  5  setiferous,  annidef  6  a  little  shorter  than  the  second. 
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SPECIES  OF  THRINAX 

Head  pale  brown  with  vertex  marked  with  brown  on  dorsum  and  caudad  of  oceOarae, 
front  with  a  round  brown  spot  contiguous  to  ventral  apex  of  the  dorsal  marking  on 
the  vertex,  frontal  spot  not  reaching  the  fronto-dypcad  suture;  antennae,  mouth- 
parts,  femur,  tibia,  and  tarsal  daw  deep  brown;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  a 
pair  of  small  brown  spots;  annulation  formula,  1,  (5,  4,  3),  2,  (6,  7);  antennae,  5, 4, 
3, 2, 1 ;  labial  palpi  with  distal  two  segments  subequal;  legs  with  trochanter,  femur,  and 
tibia  with  lengths  to  each  other  as  12, 15,  and  16  respectively;  tarsal  daws  with  the 
proximal  portion  shorter  than  the  distal  narrow  curved  portion;  length  26  mm.; 
width  of  head  2  mm.;  on  fern;  M-18 impressatus  Provancher. 

Head  pale  brown  with  vertex  marked  with  brown  on  dorsum  and  caudad  of  oceUarae, 
front  with  a  subquadiate  spot  contiguous  to  the  ventral  apex  of  dorsal  marking  of  the 
vertex,  frontal  spot  reaching  the  fronto-dypeal  suture;  antennae,  labrum,  mouth- 
parts,  femur,  tibia,  and  tarsal  daw  deep  brown;  tenth  abdonunal  tergum  with  a 
pair  of  large  brown  spots;  annulation,  1(5,  4,  3,  1),  (6,  7);  antennae,  5,  4,  1,  3,  2; 
labial  palpi  with  distal  segment  longer  than  the  preceding;  legs  with  trochanter, 
femur,  and  tibia  with  lengths  to  each  other  as  12, 15  and  16  respectively;  tarsal  daws 
with  the  proximal  portion  as  long  as  the  distal  curved  portion;  length  25  mm.; 
width  of  head,  2  mm.;  on  fern;  ¥-20-3-1,  -20-1 pulaius  MacGillivfay. 

Strongylogaster  Dahlbom 

Larvae  small  comparatively  speaking,  length  less  than  24  mm.;  body 
slender,  finely  annulate,  uniformly  green;  head  pale  or  light  brown  or 
sometimes  with  a  few  spots;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  never  distinctly 
marked;  larvapods  usually  with  less  than  ten  setae;  thoracic  legs  normal  in 
form,  femur  and  tibia  subequal  to  each  other  or  one  longer  than  the  other; 
labrum  pale  brown  or  whitish,  with  three  to  six  setae  on  each  side;  glandu- 
bae  usually  subequal  in  length  to  adjacent  setae;  spiracles  often  faintly 
winged. 

SPECIES  OF  STRONGYLOGASTER 

1(2)  Head  with  blackish  brown  markings,  vertex  with  a  pair  of  diverging  spots  over  the 
vertical  furrows  directed  toward  oceUarae  and  a  spot  caudad  of  each  ocellara; 
vertical  mArUng^  sometimes  faint,  sometimes  very  distinct  and  large,  merging  into  a 
continuous  vertical  marking;  front  never  with  spot;  antennae,  labrum,  and  mouth- 
parts  light  brown;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  usually  without  markings,  rarely  with  a 
pair  of  faint  spots;  annulation,  1, 4,  (2,3, 5),  (6, 7,) ;  antennae,  1, 5,  (2, 3, 4) ;  maxillary 
palpi,  2,  (1, 4),  3;  labial  palpi  with  two  distal  segments  equal  in  length  to  each  other, 
shorter  than  distal  segment  of  maxillary  palpi;  labrum  with  three  or  four  setae  on 
each  side;  mandible  with  two,  rarely  three,  setae;  legs  with  trochanter,  femur,  and 
tibia  with  lengths  to  each  other  as  10,  10,  and  12  respectively;  uropods  with  about 
eight  or  nine  setae,  five  on  cephalic,  3^  on  lateral,  and  one  on  caudal  aspect;  ^andu- 
bae  long,  slender,  subequal  in  length  to  adjacent  setae;  spiracles  not  winged;  length 
18  mm.;  width  of  head  1.8  mm.;  on  Pieris  aquUina;  Y-21 annidasus  Norton. 

2(1)      Head  without  blackish  brown  markings,  uniformly  pale  brown 3. 

3(4)  Trochanter  distinctly  shorter  than  femur;  labial  palpi  with  distal  segment  as  long 
as  the  preceding  segment;  head  unifonnly  pale;  body  and  legs  uniformly  green 
without  markings;  annulation,  1,  (3, 4, 5),  (6,  7,  2);  antennae  slender,  5, 1,  (4, 3,  2); 
maxillary  palpi,  (2, 1),  (4, 3),  distal  segment  longer  than  that  of  labial  palpi;  labrum 
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and  dypeus  with  four  and  three  setae  re8pecdvdy<m  each  side;  la^ 
6-S  setae,  4^5  on  cephalic,  2-3  on  Uteial  aspect;  cjbndubae  subequal  in  kngjtk  to 
adjacent  setae;  spixades  with  faint  brown  wings;  thoiadc  legs  with  trodanter,  fcmnr, 
and  tibia  with  leni^ths  to  each  other  as  8, 13,  and  15  respectively;  length,  19  mm.; 

width  of  head,  1.6  mm.;  cm  Pieris  aqmlma;  Y-168-4 tacUms  Say. 

4(3)  Trochanter  not  distinctly  shorter  than  femur;  labial  palpi  with  distal  segment  shatter 
than  the  preceding  segment;  head  uniformly  pale,  rarely  with  a  pair  of  faint  spots  on 
dorsal  part  of  vertex;  body  unifcnmly  green;  legs  distad  of  trochanter  biowmsh; 
annulation,  1,  (5, 4, 3),  (2, 6, 7);  antennae,  slender,  conical,  (5, 1),  4^  (2, 3);  mazSiaxy 
palpi,  2,  (4, 1),  3,  distal  segment  subequal  to  that  of  labial  palpi;  labium  and  dypeus 
with  four  and  three  setae  respectively  on  each  side;  thondc  legs  with  txodianter  littk 
shorter  than  femur,  tibia  usually  almost  as  long  as  femur;  length,  21-23  mm.;  width 
of  head,  1.8  mm. ;  on  Pteris  aqtUlina;  Y-18-1,  M-32  (in  part),  M-86.  poKius  Ptovandier. 

Selakdsia  Leach 

Larvae  comparatively  smalli  length  less  than  24  mm.,  usually  about 
15  mm.;  body  slender,  finely  annulate;  head  pale;  body  green;  tenth 
abdominal  tergum  unmarked;  larvapods  glabrous;  lq;s  very  shorti  with 
tibia  conspicuously  reduced  in  size,  femur  distinctly  dilated  at  distal 
end,  bearing  rudimentary  tibia  on  dorsal  margin;  clypeus  with  two  setae  on 
each  side;  mandible  with  two  setae;  labrum  with  three  setae  on  each  side; 
glandubae  very  small;  spiracles  not  winged. 

Selandriafiavipes  Norton. — Legs  with  trochanter  ring-like,  femur  dilated 
at  distal  end,  with  ventro-mesal  projection  only  slightly  narrower  in 
diameter  than  trochanter;  tibia  very  small,  much  smaller  in  diameter  than 
femur,  appearing  as  if  surrounded  by  fleshy  part  of  the  latter,  deep  brown 
in  color;  trochanter,  femur,  and  tibia  with  lengths  to  each  other  as  7,  11, 
and  6,  respectively;  annulation,  1,  4,  2,  (3,  5,  6,  7);  antennae  slender,  coni- 
cal, 5,  (1,  2,  4,  3);  maxillary  palpi,  (4,  1,  2),  3;  labial  palpi  with  distal 
segment  subequal  in  length  to  segment  1,  longer  than  distal  segment  of 
maxillary  palpi;  length,  15  mm.;  width  of  head  1.3  mm.;  on  Pieris  aqm- 
Una:  Y-168,  M-TO,  C-S-f. 

Subfamily  Dolerinae 

Larvae  (Fig.  10)  moderately  large,  length,  15-25  mm.;  body  slender, 
cylindrical,  tapering  uniformly  and  gradually  caudad,  either  uniformly 
greenish  or  brownish,  or  dcM-sum  colored  darker  than  venter,  never  with 
bright  and  distinct  patterns;  segmentation  and  annulation  distinct;  third 
abdominal  segment  with  six  annulets,  annulets  2  and  4  on  dorsum  seti- 
ferous  and  with  glandubae;  larvapods  on  abdominal  segments  2-8  and  10; 
thoracic  legs  well  developed;  head  large,  as  wide  as  thorax  or  nearly  so; 
vertical  furrows  distinct;  antennae  five-segmented,  conical;  labrum 
distinctly  asymmetrical,  dextral  part  larger  than  sinistral;  head,  legs, 
larvapods,  tenth  abdominal  tergum,  and  sternum  moderately  setiferous; 
glandubae  present;  spiracles  not  winged;  cuticle  distinctly,  uniformly,  micro- 
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sGopically  vemicose  on  the  dorsum  and  latus  between  spiracular  lines;  on 
monocotyledonous  plants. 

The  Dolerinae  is  a  well-defined  subfamily  with  a  distinct  habitus 
and  is  closely  allied  to  the  Emphytinae  and  Selandriinae.  The  most 
important  adult  character  for  differentiating  the  group  from  other  sub- 
families of  the  generalized  Tenthredinidae  is  the  coalescence  of  the  cells 
R4  and  Rft  due  to  the  atrophy  of  the  free  part  of  the  vein  Rs.  The  sub- 
family contains  two  genera,  the  old  genus  Dolerus  and  the  recently  de- 
scribed genus  Loderus.  Leach  separated,  under  the  name  of  Dosytheus, 
all  those  species  having  certain  antennal  peculiarities  and,  according 
to  Stephens,  also  having  bright  colors  on  the  abdomen.  This  differen- 
tiation was  considered  invalid  by  Hartig  and  his  view  was  endorsed  by 
Norton  and  Cameron.  Norton  described  a  species  under  the  name  of 
Darytkeus  apHcus  var.  albifrons  which  is  now  placed  in  the  genus  Loderus. 
The  monobasic  genus  Pelmatopus  of  Hartig,  based  on  P.  mintUus,  is  now 
considered  as  congeneric  with  Dolerus.  Since  the  larvae  of  Loderus  are 
unknown,  the  genus  Dolerus  alone  is  considered  here. 

Dolerus  Juiune 

Head  viewed  from  cephalic  aspect  circular  in  contour  in  mature 
specimens,  epicranium  semiglobose,  front  distinctly  flattened;  mouth- 
parts  directed  caudo-ventrad;  antennaria  never  circular,  with  obtuse 
comers  at  the  angles  of  their  dorsal  side;  antennae  with  formula,  5,  (3,  4, 
2),  If  distal  segment  conical,  apex  less  chitinized  and  obtusely  rounded, 
never  sharply  pointed,  sqpnents  2-5  well  chitinized,  segment  1  narrow  but 
distinctly  larger  in  diameter  than  distal  segments;  front  distinctly  wider 
than  high;  labrum  asymmetrical,  dextral  part  always  larger  than  sinistral 
or  with  pointed  ventro-mesal  angle;  mandible  very  thick,  large,  dextral 
with  four  distadentes  and  one  curved  sharp  proxadentis,  sinistral  with 
four  distadentes  and  mesal  surface  deeply  emarginate;  parapharynx  with 
apex  dilated  and  chitinized;  maxillary  palpi,  galea,  lacinia,  and  labial 
palpi  normal  in  structure  and  well  chitinized;  thoracic  legs  with  femur 
often  produced  papilla-like  on  its  disto- ventral  angle,  tibia  long,  cylindrical, 
tapering  uniformly  distad,  distinctly  longer  than  femur,  tarsal  claw 
rather  slender  and  straight;  abdominal  segments  with  six  annulets,  typical 
formula,  (1,  2),  3,  4,  (5,  6),  1^5+6;  spiracles  on  annulet  2;  annulets  2  and 
4  with  conical  glandubae  and  tiny  cylindrical  truncate  setae  with  large 
calices;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  semiglobose,  anal  setae  numerous;  ventral 
glands  never  present. 

The  genus  Dolerus  is  represented  in  North  America  by  more  than 
thirty  species  but  none  of  them  had  been  identified  in  the  immature  stages 
until  the  writer  reared  the  adult  of  D.  similis  Nort.  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    The 
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laivae  of  this  genus  are  easily  obtained  and  readily  identified  because  of 
the  marked  asymmetry  of  the  labrum. 

The  following  key  will  serve  to  separate  the  species  studied: 

SPECIES  OF  DOLERUS 

1(6)  Hcftd  unifomly  pale,  atuay,  or  pale  brown;  body  uniformly  whitish  or  greenish, 
without  distinct  dorsal  band 2. 

2(3)  Body  with  small  Uack  spots  on  each  segment  along  supraspixacdar  and  pedal  lines; 
head  pale  brownish  yellow;  spots  on  ninth  abdominal  scg^lent  mudi  smaller  than 
pieoeding ones; length,  25  mm.;  cm  wheat  and  grasses;  ¥-117-1-1,  G-d-1.  DoUms  sp.  1. 

3(2)  Body  without  small  black  spots  on  each  segment  along  supraspiiacular  and  pedal 
lines;  head  creamy;  length  less  than  25  mm 4. 

4(5)  Distance  between  antennaria  and  mandibularia  subequal  to  distance  between  anten- 
naxia  and  ocularium;  length,  20  mm.;  on  Canx  Irichocarpc;  Y-24-5-2,  -145-1  (?),- 147. 

Dderus  sp.  2. 

5(4)  Distance  between  antennaria  and  mandibularia  twice  or  more  than  twice  the  distance 
between  antennaria  and  ocularium;  length  oi  prothoradc  spiracles  in  idation  to 
vertical  diameter  of  antennaria  variable;  femur  with  or  without  disto-ventral  pro- 
jection; front  with  or  without  pale  brown  spot;  length  1&-20  mm.;  on  glasses,  sedge, 
timothy;  Y-29-11,^2-1,  M-7,  H,-41-l,-63,-225 Doiems  sp.  3* 

6(1)  Head  spotted,  banded,  or  distincdy  brown,  black,  or  purple;  body  unifonnly  longi- 
tudinally banded  or  striped  on  dorsum,  especially  along  dorso4ateral  lines,  raidy 
unifonnly  whitish  or  greenish 7. 

7(8)  Head  with  a  distinct  blackish  semidxcukr  band  extending  from  gena  to  gena  dorsad 
of  faont  and  involving  ocellarae;  body  with  a  very  fine  brownish  line  aloQg  latero- 
doisal  lines,  more  distinct  on  caudal  segments;  thoradc  legs  unifonnly  pale;  length, 
15  mm.;  on  glasses;  Y-41-M,-41-2,-41-3,-8.47(?)   M^l,-235 DoUnu  sp.  4. 

8(7)  Head  without  distinct  blackish  semicircular  band,  but  with  spots  or  dark-coloied 
areas;  thoradc  legs  with  femur,  tibia,  and  daws  brown,  not  concblorous  with  cxxza.  .9. 

9(12)    Head  pale  brown,  vertex  with  brown  spots;  body  uniformly  whitish  or  with  light 

dorsal  band la 

1(K11)  Vertex  with  two  small  spots,  one  dorso-mesad  of  each  vertical  funow,  variable  in 
size  but  never  linear  along  the  furrow;  body  unifonnly  whitish  or  aeamy;  length. 

21  mm.;  on  Carpinus and  Pteris  aqvUina  (both  doubtful);  Y-74-1-1,  M-82 

DUenu  sp.  5. 

11(10)    Vertex  with  one  minute  spot  at  the  ori^n  of  efucranial  stem;  %ht  brown  spot  akng 

epicranial  suture  to  ocellarae;  body  with  dorsal  band  lifter  on  dorsoHOMSon  and 

darker  on  supraspiracular  lines,  more  distinct  on  caudal  segments;  length,  15  mm.; 

on  Ejuiseimm   aroense;   Y-145-2 Doienu  sp.  6. 

12(9)  Head  brownish  with  purplish  or  brownish  markings  on  vertex,  only  rarely  S^t 
brown  or  yellowish,  then  vertical  furrows  with  brownish  streaks;  body  with  distinct 
dorsal  band 13. 

13(14)  Head  deep  puiplish  black  with  following  parts  whitish:  proximal  half  of  epicranial 
stem,  vertical  furrows,  vertex  caudad  of  ocellarae  to  the  middle  of  epicranial  stem 
very  narrowly,  epicranial  arms,  dypeus,  and  labrum;  dorsal  band  lighter  on  dorso- 
meson;  pedal  lines  with  a  row  of  grayish  patches;  legs  with  femora  without  disto- 
ventral  projection;  length,  19  mm. ;  on  EquisOum  aroense;  Y-146-1-2 .  .Hm&is  Norton. 

14(13)  Head  usually  brownish  or  yellowish,  vertex  deeply  brown,  at  least  along  vertical 
furrows;  typically  pale  on  vertex  ventrad  of  vertical  furrows  and  caudad  of  ocellarae; 
fnmt  with  or  without  brownish  spot;  tenth  abdominal  teigum  on  both  sides  usually 
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more  brownish  than  <m  meson;  legs  with  femora  without  disto-ventral  projection; 
length,  20-23  mm.;  on  sedges;  Y-2&-lr27-M,-30,-210-l-8.32(?)-l-l,  M-7,-8,-9,-35, 
-M,-195,G-d-3 Dolerus  sp.  7. 

Subfamily  Phyllotominae 

Larvae  (Fig.  11-12)  small,  length  usually  less  than  15  mm.;  body  sub- 
cylindrical  or  depressed,  without  colored  patterns;  larvapods  on  abdominal 
segment  with  two  or  six  annulets;  antennae  with  3-4  or  5  segments; 
thoracic  legs  with  four  segments,  short,  stubby,  with  or  without  tarsal 
claws. 

The  Phyllotominae  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct  tribes  on  the  basis 
of  the  larval  characters.    The  tribes  can  be  separated  as  follows: 

Thoracic  legs  with  tarsal  daws;  head  normal  in  form,  not  depressed;  third  abdominal 

segment  with  six  annulets;  external  feeders Phyllotomini. 

Thoradc  legs  without  tarsal  daws;  head  depressed;  third  abdominal  segment  with 
two  annulets;  leaf-miners PhlebatrophinL 

The  Phyllotominae  is  a  distinct  group  and  includes  four  genera,  Phyl- 
lotoma,  Caliroa,  Endelomyia,  and  Phlebatrophia.  In  the  Nearctic  region, 
the  last  three  genera  are  represented  by  a  limited  number  of  species. 
MacGillivray  considered  this  family  as  one  of  the  five  generalized  sub- 
families of  the  Tenthredinidae,  quite  apart  from  the  Fenusinae  and 
Scolioneurinae,  but  Rohwer  would  associate  them  in  his  subfamily  Mes- 
sinae  while  Konow  would  include  Hoplocampinae  and  Phyllotominae 
in  his  tribe  Hoplocampides.  The  subfamily  is  divisible  into  two  distinct 
groups  according  to  the  characters  of  the  larvae.  The  remarkable  speciali- 
zation of  structures  due  to  the  leaf-mining  habit  of  the  larva  in  one  genus 
where  specialization  has  proceeded  much  further  than  in  any  of  the  other 
leaf-miners,  makes  the  division  of  the  subfamily  into  two  tribes  desirable. 

Tube  Phyllotomini 

Body  practically  subcylindrical,  thorax  distinctly  swollen,  some- 
times distinctly  tadpole-like,  tapering  caudad;  segmentation  and  annu- 
lation  indistinct,  fine,  subequal  in  length;  third  abdominal  segment 
with  six  annulets,  annulets  2  and  4  microscopically  and  sparsely  setiferous 
or  minutely  tuberculate;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  or  without  tubercles; 
thoracic  legs  as  long  as  head  is  wide,  subequal  in  size,  short,  modified,  with 
four  segments,  stubby,  with  distinct  tarsal  claws,  coxa  conical,  femur 
cylindrical,  as  long  as  wide,  tibia  convex,  wider  than  long,  distal  segment 
very  minute,  with  sharp  incurved  claw;  larvapods  on  abdominal  segment 
2-8  normal  in  form,  glabrous,  distal  lobe  with  a  minute  point  on  its  cephalo- 
ventral  angle;  ultimate  segment  with  a  pair  of  normal  larvapods  or  without 
any;  head  small,  normal,  not  depressed,  sparsely  setiferous,  longer  than 
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If  slightly  pointed  at  dorsal  apex ;  mouth  directed  slightly  ventro^caadad; 
antennae  with  four  or  five  segments,  slender,  elongate,  conical,  or  sub- 
conical;  mouth-parts  normal  in  form;  spiracles  with  or  without  wings; 
ventral  glands  wanting;  prothoradc  glands  sometimes  present;  glandubae 
present,  conical,  tuberculate  or  sessile;  cuticle  usually  microscopically 
verrucose;  larvae  in  life  sometimes  distinctly  slimy;  subgregarious;  leaf- 
skeletonizers. 

GENERA  OF  PHYLLOTOMINI 

Body  without  minute  tuberdes,  tadpole-like,  ilimy;  {jbndubae  sessile CaUroa  Costa. 

Body  with  minute  tubeides,  not  tadpole-like,  not  slimy;  glandubae  conical,  tubeiciilate. 

Buiddomyia  Ashmead, 

Endelomyia  Ashmead 

Larvae  small,  length  less  than  15  mm.,  greenish  yeUow;  body  sub- 
cylindrical,  apparently  almost  glabrous,  not  tadpole-like,  thorax 
thickened,  tapering  caudad;  third  abdominal  segment  with  six  annulets, 
annulets  2  and  4  tuberculate;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  eight  to  ten 
conical  tubercles  arranged  approximately  in  three  transverse  rows;  suranal 
and  subanal  lobes  with  several  rather  long  stiff  setae;  thoracic  legs  with 
distinct  tarsal  claws;  larvapods  on  ultimate  s^ment  normal  in  form, 
separated;  antennae  with  five  segments,  slender,  elongate-conical;  mandi- 
bles with  dentes;  spirades  not  winged;  spiracles  on  sublateral  lines;  pro- 
thoradc glands  wanting;  glandubae  conical,  tuberculate;  body  not  slimy. 

Endelomyia  aethiops  Fabridus. — Length,  13  mm. ;  widthof  head,  1 .2  mm. ; 
head  light  brown;  mouth-parts,  labrum,  and  tarsal  daws  deep  brown;  body 
greenish  yellow  to  yellowish  white;  tuberdes  concolorous  with  body; 
t3rpical  tubercular  formula  on  prothoraz:  3-6  on  first  annulet,  2-3  on  pro- 
subspiracular  lobe,  2-5  on  annulet  2;  third  abdominal  segment  with  2  and 
3  tubercles  on  annulets  2  and  4  respectively,  1  on  annulet  3  near  the  spirade, 
1  each  on  subspiracular  and  surpedal  lobe;  annulation,  1,  2,  3,  4,  (5,  6); 
antennae,  1,  (2,  3,  4),  5;  maxillary  palpi,  (1,  2,  3),  4;  labial  palpi,  1,  2,  or 
(1,  2);  subgregarious;  on  Rosa;  Y-2,  M-127. 

Cali&oa  Costa 

Larvae  small,  length  6-12  mm.,  whitish;  body  distinctly  tadpole-like; 
thorax  conspicuously  swollen,  rounded  on  dorsum  and  flattened  on  venter; 
tapering  distinctly  caudad;  third  abdominal  segment  with  six  indistinct 
annulets,  annulets  2  and  4  with  a  few  glandubae;  tenth  abdominal  tergum 
without  tuberdes;  suranal  and  subanal  lobes  often  with  a  number  of  stiff 
rather  long  setae;  thoradc  legs  with  distinct  tarsal  daws;  larvapods  on 
ultimate  segment  obsolete,  their  position  indicated  by  a  small  median 
swelling;  anteimae  with  four  segments,  rather  thick,  elongate,  distal 
segment  microscopic;  mandibles  with  dentes;  spiracles  usually  winged; 
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spiracular  line  abnormally  low  in  position,  coinciding  with  latero-ventral 
line;  prothoradc  glands  present,  large,  triangular,  fleshy,  attached  cephalo- 
mesad  of  prothoradc  legs;  glandubae  sessile; 

SPECIES  OF  CAUROA 

1  (2)  Anal  seUe  not  all  of  same  type  and  length,  longer  ones  arising  from  minute  but 
distinct  tubeides,  brown,  apparently  barbed,  curved  at  tips,  as  long  as  labrum, 
ten  to  twelve  in  number,  arranged  in  a  transverse  row  on  suranal  and  subanal  lobe; 
spiracles  distinctly  winged,  brown;  dypeus  light  brown;  head  deep  brown;  thoradc 
legs  and  antennae  deep  brown;  smaller  setae  on  anal  area  normal  in  form,  much 
shorter  than  the  long  barbed  ones,  scattered  beyond  the  transverse  rows;  lengths  of 
front,  dypeus,  labrum,  and  width  of  labrum  to  each  other  as  23, 10, 8  and  12  respec- 
tively; length  of  body,  11  mm.;  width  of  head,  1  muL;  on  cherry,  plum,  Crataegus; 
Y-209,M-2(50,-249,-115,  C-551,-552 «raw  Linnaeus. 

2(1)  Anal  setae  all  of  same  type  and  length,  none  arising  from  distinct  tubeides  and 
barbed,  all  of  normal  type,  much  shorter  than  labrum;  spirades  usually  not  winged .  3. 

3(8)  Head  blackish,  deep  brown,  or  brownish;  legs  brownish  in  part,  not  concolorous  with 
body 4. 

4(7)      Head  blackish  or  dai^  brownish 5. 

5(6)  Head  black  or  dark  brownish  black;  anal  setae  scattered,  pale,  subequal  in  length, 
about  three-fifths  as  long  as  labrum;  prothoradc  legs  distincdy  lighter  in  color  than 
other  legs,  which  are  brownish;  spirades  of  cephalic  segments  faintly  winged ;  cl3rpeu8 
whitish;  lengths  of  front,  dypeus,  labrum,  and  width  of  labrum  to  each  other  as 
22,  9,  8,  and  11,  respectivdy;  length  of  body,  10.5  muL;  width  of  head,  1  mm.;  on 
oak;  M-157,-200,-245,  GJ-553c,  Y-mck CaUroa  sp.  1. 

6(5)  Head  deep  brown ;  anal  setae  scattered,  subequal  in  length ;  prothoradc  legs  higher  in 
color  than  other  legs;  spirades  never  winged;  anal  setae  about  one-third  as  long  as 
labrum;  dypeus  pale  brown;  lengths  of  front,  dypeus,  labrumi  and  width  of  labrum 
to  each  other  as  18, 10, 8,  and  11  respectively;  length  of  body  6  mm.;  width  of  head, 
.9  mm.;  on  wild  cherry;  C chsokta  Norton. 

7(4)  Head  brownish  or  Ught  brown;  all  legs  pale  browmsh;  anal  setae  scattered,  subequal 
in  length,  about  one-third  as  long  as  labrum;  dypeus  pale  brown;  lengths  of  front, 
dypeus,  labrum,  and  width  of  labrum  to  each  other  as  10, 9 ,7,  and  11,  respectivdy; 
length  of  body,  8  mm.;  width  of  head  1  mm.;  on  white  oak  and  Crataegus;  C-7, 
M-230 quercus-oiba  Norton. 

8(3)  Head  pale  brown  or  whitish;  legs  whitish,  concolorous  with  body;  spiracles  not 
winged;  anal  setae  scattered,  subequal  in  length,  about  three-fifths  as  long  as  labrum; 
lengths  of  front,  dypeus,  labrum,  and  width  of  labrum  to  each  other  as  21, 9, 7,  and 
to,  respectivdy;  length  of  body,  10.5  mm.;  width  of  head,  1  mm.;  Y-121,  G-553c, 
M-143,-201,-231,-236-242 p»€rcus'<occi$iM  Dyar. 

Tribe  Phlebatrophini 

Body  viewed  from  the  side  distinctly  depressed,  venter  flattened, 
thorax  thickened,  broadest  on  mesothoraz,  prothoraz  declivous  cephalad, 
caudal  segments  distinctly  tapering;  segmentation  and  annulation  distinct; 
third  abdominal  segment  with  two  annulets,  annulet  2  sparsely  and  incon- 
spicuously setiferous;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  without  tubercles;  tenth 
sternum  small;  thoracic  legs  modified,  fleshy,  indistinctly  four-segmented, 
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tapering  to  distal  end,  distal  segment  microscopic,  mam  manlike,  without 
tarsal  daw;  larvapods  vestigial,  located  on  abdominal  segments  2-8  and  10, 
anal  larvapods  united  on  the  meson,  forming  a  single  sucker-like  pro- 
tuberance; head  distinctly  depressed,  pointed,  subtriangular  in  contour, 
partly  overlapped  by  protruding  prothorax;  mouth  directed  cephalad; 
vertical  furrows  obsolete;  antennae  with  3-4  segments,  segments  i  and  2 
large  and  conical,  segments  3  and  4  subcylindrical  and  much  smaller  and 
less  in  diameter  than  proximal  segments;  mouth-parts  modified,  mandibles 
slender,  sharply  pointed,  without  dentes,  blade-like;  labium  flattened  and 
large;  spiracles  not  winged;  ventral  and  prothoradc  glands  wanting; 
glandubae  obsolete;  body  not  slimy;  leaf-miners. 

Phlebatrophia  MacGhxivkay 

Larvae  very  small,  whitish;  length  less  than  10  mm.;  body  distinctly 
depressed,  tapering  much  caudad,  broadest  on  mesothorax,  prothorax 
declivous  cephalad;  lateral  lobes  somewhat  prominent;  tenth  abdom- 
inal tergum  convex,  almost  glabrous,  about  half  as  wide  as  mesothorax; 
suranal  and  subanal  lobes  semiglabrous;  third  abdominal  segment  with 
two  annulets,  caudal  annulet  about  four  times  as  long  as  the  cephalic, 
microscopically  and  sparsely  setiferous;  thoradc  legs  fleshy,  tarsal  daws 
wanting;  larvapods  rudimentary;  ocularia  protruding,  located  laterad 
of  antennariae;  epicranial  suture  in  part  obsolete;  spiracles  not  winged; 
spiracular  line  normal  in  position;  maxillary  palpi  with  four  segments, 
labial  palpi  with  two  segments;  totaglossa  roundly  protruding;  stipes 
elongate,  subgalea  long,  slender,  with  distinct  chitinized  carinae;  labnim 
flattened;  mandibles  slender,  sharply  pointed,  without  dentes,  blade-like; 
leaf-miners. 

PhUbaifophia  maihesoni  MacGillivray. — Length,  7  mm. ;  width  of  head, 
1  mm.;  mesothorax,  2.4  mm.  wide;  head  light  brown,  mandibles  and 
carinae  of  subgalae  deep  brown;  maxillary  palpi  typically  2,  1,3,  4,  distal 
segment  very  minute;  antennae  with  proximal  segment  or  segments 
larger  in  diameter  and  fleshy,  conical,  two  distal  segments  together  smaller 
and  shorter  than  the  other  two  segments,  but  longer  than  labial  palpi; 
distal  segment  of  labial  palpus  very  minute;  leaf-miners  of  birch;  C  and  G. 

Subfamily  Tenthredininae 

Larvae  (Fig.  13)  of  medium  to  rather  large  size;  body  cylindrical, 
slender,  tapering  uniformly  and  gradually  caudad;  segmentation  and 
annulation  distinct,  fine;  third  abdominal  segment  with  seven  annulets, 
annulets  1,  3,  and  5  setiferous  and  3  and  5  with  transverse  row  of  glandu- 
bae; abdominal  segments  2-8  and  10  with  larvapods;  antennae  with  five 
segments,  slender,  cylindro-conical;  body  uniformly  greenish,  with  dark 
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dorsal  band  or  with  complicated  color*pattems;  tenth  abdominal  tergum 
conveZy  suranal  or  caudal  protuberances  wanting;  ninth  abdominal  tergum 
with  six  annulets,  annulet  6  as  long  as  annulet  2;  thoracic  legs  normal^ 
weU  developed,  femur  with  ventro-distal,  conical  membranous  projection; 
clypeus  with  two  setae  on  each  side;  labrum  with  3-5  setae  on  each  side, 
with  or  without  a  median  longitudinal  depression;  maxillary  palpi  slender, 
normal;  galea  digit-like,  large;  htcinia  flattened,  with  a  row  of  10-15  setae 
on  the  oblique,  trxmcate  cephalic  margin;  stipes  with  a  sharp  triangular 
cephalo-ventral  projection;  labial  palpi  long,  slender,  with  segment  2 
longer  than  segment  1;  mandible  with  1,  2,  or  3-4  setae;  head  variously 
marked,  distinctly  and  densely  setiferous;  spiracles  on  third  annulet,  not 
winged;  larvapods  glabrous;  glandubae  distinct,  slender,  elongate  cylindro- 
conical,  sometimes  longer  than  adjacent  setae;  cuticle  microscopically  and 
densely  spinulate;  ventral  glands  wanting;  larvae  free  leaf -feeders. 

The  Tenthredininae  constitutes,  according  to  MacGillivray,  the  second 
subfamily  of  the  series  of  specialized  Tenthredinidae.  Rohwer  (1911) 
would  divide  the  subfamily  into  two  tribes,  Perineurini  and  Tenthredinini, 
using  the  position  of  the  propodeal  spiracles  and  shape  of  the  cephalic 
margin  of  the  scutellum  as  characters  for  di£Ferentiating  them.  In  many 
cases  the  larvae  resemble  those  of  the  Emphytinae. 

GENERA  OF  TENTHREDININAE 

1(4)      Mandibles  with  more  than  one  seta;  labrum  with  median  longitudinal  depression; 

legs  with  dorsal  aspect  of  femur  usually  less  than  twice  as  long  as  trochanter,  but 

often  subequal  to  it 2. 

2(3)      Mandibles  with  two  setae Macrophya  Dahlbom. 

3(2)      Mandibles  with  four,  occasionally  three,  setae Tentkredo  Linnaeus. 

4(1)      Mandibles  with  a  single  seta;  labrum  without  median  longitudinal  depression; 

legs  with  dorsal  aspect  of  femur  usually  twice  as  long  as  trochanter 5. 

5(6)      Body  with  compledy  patterned  maikings  on  the  dorsum;  distal  segment  of  mazHlaiy 

palpi  usually  longer  than  that  of  labial  palpi;  head  nearly  black . .  TentkredopsU  Costa. 
6(5)      Body  without  complexly  patterned-markings  on  the  dorsum;  dbtal  segment  of 

maxillary  palpi  usually  not  longer  than  that  of  labial  palpi;  head  pale  or  light  brown 

Neopus  MacGillivray 

Tenikredopsis  semiluiea  Norton. — Body  on  dorsum  with  complexly 
patterned  purplish-black  markings  extending  to  supraspiracular  lines; 
two  lighter  colored  spots  on  dorso-meson,  their  apices  directed  cephalad, 
cephalic  one  much  larger  than  caudal;  large  spot  with  caudal  emargination 
on  latus  and  contiguous  to  mesal  triangles;  subspiracular  lobe  with  faint, 
minute  spots;  otherwise  ventral  half  of  body  including  legs  and  larvapods 
whitish;  head  purplish  black  excepting  the  following  parts,  which  are 
white:  genae  including  antennae  and  antennariae,  lower  fourth  of  front, 
vertex  narrowly,  laterad  of  vertical  portion  of  epicranial  arms,  clypeus, 
labrum,  and  mouth-parts  except  tips  of  mandibles,  which  are  black; 
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fronto-dypeal  suture  sometimes  black;  in  young  specimens,  head  grayish 
and  body  entirely  whitish-green;  in  life  head  and  body  coated  with  a  waxy 
bloom;  annulation,  (3,  S,  1),  (2,  4),  6,  7;  antennae,  5,  2,  (1,  3, 4);  maxillary 
palpi,  (4,  2),  3, 1 ;  labial  palpi  with  distal  segment  twice  as  long  as  the  pre- 
ceding segment,  but  subequal  in  length  to  or  shorter  than  distal  segment 
of  maxillary  palpi;  labrum  usually  with  three  setae  on  each  side  and 
without  median  longitudinal  depression;  mandible  with  one  seta;  1^ 
with  trochanter  one-half  as  long  as  tibia,  femur  slightly  longer  than 
tibia;  glandubae  half  as  long  as  adjacent  setae;  length,  18  mm.;  width  of 
head,  1.8  mm.;  on  ThaUctrum  pdygamum;  Y-8,-92-1-1. 

Neopus  14'PuncUUus  Norton. — ^Head  pale  creamy-white  with  brown 
spots  on  dorso-meson  of  vertex,  caudad  of  ocellarae,  and  on  front,  frontal 
spots  much  darker;  body  whitish  green,  dorsum  with  a  grayish  shade,  bor- 
dered along  supraspiracular  lines  with  narrow  grayish  bands,  dorso-meson, 
especially  on  thorax,  with  fine  double  bands;  venter  including  legs  and 
larvapods  whitish;  annulation,  (1,  5,  3)|  (2,  4,  6,  7);  antennae,  (5,  1),  2, 
(3,  1);  maxillary  palpi,  4,  2,  (3,  1);  labial  palpi  with  distal  s^ment  one- 
fourth  longer  than  preceding  segment,  but  subequal  to  distal  segment  of 
maxiUary  palpi;  labrum  with  three  setae  on  each  side,  median  longitudinal 
depression  wanting;  mandible  with  single  seta;  l^;s  with  trochanter  nearly 
one-half  as  long  as  femur,  tibia  equal  in  length  to  femur;  glandubae  more 
than  half  the  length  of  adjacent  setae;  length  of  body,  18  mm.;  width  of 
head,  1.8  mm.;  on  Podophyllum  pdUUum:  Y-205-1-1. 

Tenikredo  bilineata  MacGillivray. — Head  whitish  green  with  vertex 
brown  dorsad  of  genae  except  narrow  line  along  epicranial  stem,  vertical 
furrows,  and  caudad  and  dorsad  of  ocularia;  body  on  dorsum  with  series  of 
triangular  brownish  markings;  triangle  with  apex  directed  cephalad  and 
with  minute  deep  brown  spot  at  each  basal  angle,  the  triangle  divided  on 
meson  by  a  faint  light  line;  supraspiracular  line  with  light  brownish  in- 
definite band;  venter  including  legs  and  larvapods  whitish;  annulation, 
(3,  1,  5),  (7,  6,  2,  4);  antennae,  5,  (1,  2,  3,  4);  maxillary  palpi,  (4,  2),  1, 3; 
labial  palpi  with  distal  segment  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  preceding  s^- 
ment  and  shorter  than  distal  segment  of  maxillary  palpi;  labrum  with  five 
setae  on  each  side  and  with  median  longitudinal  depression;  mandibles  with 
four  setae;  legs  with  trochanter  nearly  as  long  as  femur,  tibia  longer  than 
femur;  glandubae  conical,  large,  subequal  in  length  to  adjacent  setae; 
length  of  body,  21  mm.;  width  of  head,  2  mm.;  on  Geranium  mactdaium: 
Y.175-2. 

Macrophya  Dahlbom 

Body  usually  whitish  green,  on  dorsum  with  or  without  grayish  band, 
latus  sometimes  with  small  black  spots;  head  usually  marked  on  vertex; 
antennae  with  segment  1  or  2  longest  or  all  segments  subequal  in  length; 
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mazOlary  palpi  usually  with  segments  2  and  4  subequal  in  length;  mandible 
with  two  setae;  labrum  with  three  setae  on  each  side,  with  median  longitu- 
dinal depression;  trochanter  distinctly  shorter  than  femur;  head  and 
body  in  life  usually  coated  with  a  thin  whitish  waxy  bloom;  dorsal  vessel 
usually  showing  thru  cuticle  as  a  dark  fine  line;  setae  microscopic;  glandu- 
bae  shorter  or  longer  than  adjacent  setae;  length,  16-21  mm. 

SPECIES  OF  MACROFHYA 

1(4)  Head  pale  brown,  with  or  without  a  minute  brown  spot  at  the  caudal  end  of  epi- 
cxanial  stem;  body  on  dorsum  with  light  or  pale  grayish  band,  darker  along  supra- 
spiracukr  lines,  band  sometimes  obsolete;  venter  whitish,  including  legs  and 
larvapods;  tenth  abdominal  segments  unmarked;  labial  palpi  with  distal  segment 
twice  as  long  as  the  preceding  segment;  ^andubae  very  small,  shorter  than  adjacent 
setae;  setae  microscopic;  head  and  body  coated  with  thin  waxy  bloom;  on  Prumu 
seraUna;  subgregarious 2. 

2(3}      Larger  species,  length,  20  mm. ;  width  of  head,  1 .8  mm. ;  annuUtion,  (1 , 5) ,  3,  (4, 6, 7), 

2;  antennae,  (2, 1),  (3, 4, 5);  maxillary  palpi,  2,  (1, 3, 4);  Y-i26,-126^C-l 

Jlida  MacGiOivray. 

3(2)      Smaller  spedes,  length,  16  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.8  mm.;  anniilation,  (5,  1, 3),  4,  6, 

2, 7;  antennae,  2,  (5, 1, 4),  3;  maxillary  palpi,  (2, 4),  (3, 1);  Y-59-3-1,-59-4-1 

JlsHtla  MacGillivray. 

4(1)  Head  with  a  large  blackish  spot  on  dorsal  part  of  vertex,  often  with  black  spots 
caudad  of  oceUarae;  body  with  or  without  distinct  grayish  dorsal  band,  on  latus  with 
rows  of  black  or  yellowish  spots;  venter  usually  whitish;  pedal  line  sometimes  with 
fine  gray  markings 5. 

5(8)  Body  entirely  whitish;  head  on  vertex  usually  with  a  dorsal  spot  not  expanding 
distad;  without  spots  caudad  of  oceUarae 6. 

6(7)  Body  with  a  row  of  small  black  spots  along  supraspiracular  Unes,  two  spots  to  each 
segment,  cephalic  spot  larger  than  caudal;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  unmarked; 
annulation,  (1, 3, 5)  (4,  7),  (6,  2);  antexmae,  (4, 1),  2, 3;  legs  with  femur  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  trochanter,  tibia  shorter  than  femur,  coxa  with  grayish  marking; 
iJandnbae  longer  than  adjacent  setae;  length  of  body,  22  mm.;  width  of  head,  2^ 
mm.;  on  Sambucus;  Y-8.11,-11 tiHatar  Norton. 

7(6)  Body  without  a  row  of  smaU  black  spots  along  supraspiracular  Unes,  but  with 
yeUowish  spots.on  latus  instead,  which  are  obsolete  in  alcohbUc  specimens;  annula- 
tion, (3,  5,  1),  (2,  7,  4,  6);  antennae,  1,  (2,  3,  4,  5);  maxillary  palpi,  (4,  2),  (1,  3); 
labial  palpi  with  distal  segment  only  one-fourth  longer  than  the  preceding  s^ments; 
legs  with  trochanter  slightly  shorter  than  tibia,  femur  slightly  longer  than  tibia; 
length  of  body,  22  m.;  width  of  head,  2.2  mm.;  on  Samhucus  racemosa;  Y-8.11 
•2(?9-3 epinota  Say. 

8(5)  Body  not  entirely  whitish,  dorsum  with  dark  dorsal  band;  latus  with  one  or  more 
rows  of  distinct  black  spots;  head  on  vertex  with  a  dorsal  spot  expanding  distad, 
broadly  T-shaped,  caudad  of  ocellaxae  with  spots;  tenth  abdominal  segment  with  a 
minute  black  spot  on  caudo-meson;  venter  lighter  in  color 9. 

9(10)  Body  on  latus  with  grayish  band  darker  in  color  than  dorsal  band  and  with  only 
one  row  of  distinct  black  spots;  supraspiracular  lines  with  a  row  of  distinct  spots; 
dor8o4ateral  lines  with  a  row  of  smaUer,  inconspicuous  spots;  subspiracular  Une 
with  very  faint  grayish  spots,  nearly  obsolete;  pedal  Unes  with  grayish  linear  markings; 
annulation,  1,  (3,  5),  (7,  2,  4),  6;  antennae,  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5);  maxillary  palpi,  (2.  4), 
1,3;  labial  palpi  with  distal  segment  not  quite  twice  as  long  as  the  preceding  augment; 
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legi  with  femur  twice  u  long  u  trochanter  «iid  slii^tl^  longer  than  tibia;  kngth  of 

body,  19  miiL;  width  of  head,  2  mm.;  on  AsUr  prenanihoides;  YS,  81(?) 

fjaeola  Norton. 
10(9)  Body  on  latus  with  gnyish  band  lighter  in  cobr  than  grayish-purple  dorsal  baad  and 
with  three  rows  of  distinct  black  spots;  dorso-lateral  and  supraspiiaciihtf  lines  with 
rows  of  small  spots,  two  spots  to  each  segment,  with  caudal  spot  much  smaller  and 
anmethnrs  neariy  obsolete;  spots  on  supraspiracular  line  lai;pBst;  pedal  line  with  a 
row  of  spots,  two  to  each  segment,  with  cephalic  spots  smaller  than  caudal;  head 
with  black  spots  on  vertex  Urge,  sometimes  coalesced,  covering  entire  vertex  except 
genae  and  vertical  furrows;  front  with  faint  gray  spot;  annulation,  (3, 5, 1),  (7, 2, 4, 6); 
antennae,  2,  (1,  5),  (3, 4);  maxillaiy  palpi,  (4,  2),  (1,  3);  hfcbial  palpi  with  dlital 
segment  not  quite  twice  as  long  as  the  preceding  segment;  legs  with  trochanter  moR 
than  one-half  as  long  as  tibia,  femur  equal  in  length  to  tibia;  length  of  body,  21.5 
mm.;  width  of  head,  2.1  mm.;  on  Sciidago  juncea  and  Rudbeckia  laciniata;  ¥-160-2^ 
-160-1 puickeOa  King. 

Subfamily  Cimbicinae 

Body  cylindrical  (Fig.  14),  tapering  uniformly  caudad,  apparently 
glabrous,  prothorax  narrowed;  segmentation  indistinct;  annulation  fine,  7, 
(2,  3,  4),  (1,  5,  6),  annulets  2,  4,  and  7  microscopically  setiferous;  thoracic 
legs  normal  in  form,  with  five  segments,  femur  slightly  longer  than  tibia; 
larvapods  on  abdominal  segments  2-8  and  10,  divided  into  two  unequal 
lobes  on  the  distal  surface,  few  setae  on  the  dorso-caudal  aspect,  and  none 
on  the  cephalic  aspect  as  viewed  from  side;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with- 
out suranal  protuberances;  suranal  and  subanal  lobes  with  several  short 
setae;  head  large,  rather  thickly  setiferous,  normal  in  form;  labrum  sub- 
divided by  diverging  depression  into  median  lobe  and  two  lateral  lobes, 
sometimes  asymmetrical;  antennae  with  a  single  segment,  button-like  but 
chitinized;  ventral  glands  wanting;  ghtndubae  microscopic  or  minute  and 
stalked,  sometimes  distinct  conical  tubercles;  spiracles  distinctly  winged; 
conspicuous  spiracular  glands  located  dorsad  of  each  spiracle  of  abdominal 
segments  2-8;  cuticle  microscopically  and  densely  spinulate  or  verrucose; 
mouth-parts  normal  in  form,  maxillary  and  labial  palpi  rather  slender, 
galea  very  thick,  curved  mesad  at  distal  end,  sericos  large,  distinctly 
chitinized,  pear-shaped,  U-shaped,  or  V-shaped;  stipes  with  a  distinct 
triangular  projection  on  the  dorsal  or  cephalic  margin;  body  covered 
with  waxy  bloom  in  life;  larvae  ejecting  yellowish  fluid  from  spiracular 
glands  when  disturbed;  free  leaf-feeders,  sometimes  semigregarious. 

The  Cimbicinae  is  a  small  compact  subfamily  consisting  of  few  genera 
and  a  limited  number  of  species  in  the  Nearctic  region.  Systematbts  are 
in  accord  in  the  general  conception  of  the  group,  but  Konow  includes  the 
Perginae  in  his  subfamily  Cimbicini.  Cimbex  americanay  with  its  several 
varieties,  is  a  well-known  representative  of  this  subfamily. 
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GENERA  OF  CIMBICINAE 

1(4)  Body  in  general  whitish,  without  minute  colored  spots 2. 

2(3)  Donum  of  body  with  a  black  median  stripe Cimbex  Olivier. 

3(2)  Dorsum  of  body  without  a  Uack  median  stripe Trickiasoma  Leach. 

4(1)  Body  in  general  not  whitish,  but  with  minute  colored  spots Abia  Leach. 

Cimbex  Oliviek 

Larvae  very  large,  distinctly  robust,  largest  of  all  saw-fly  larvae,  40-50 
mm.  in  length;  body  whitish  with  a  distinct  dorso-mesal  black  line;  labnim 
distinctly  asymmetrical,  dextral  portion  larger  than  sinistral,  median 
cephalic  or  ventral  emargination  distinct  and  deep;  body  with  distinct 
minute  warts  or  conicial  glandubae,  cuticle  microscopically  verrucose; 
spiracular  glands  semicircular;  sericos  of  labium  pear-shaped  with  its  nar- 
row neck  directed  dorsad  or  cephalad;  lateral  lobes  small  but  prominent  with 
several  conical  tubercles;  maxUlary  palpi,  2,  4,  3,  1;  labial  palpi,  1,  2; 
antennae  mound-like,  wider  than  high 

Cimbex  americana  Leach. — Length,  50  mm.;  head,  5  mm.  wide;  head 
white,  creamy,  microscopically  brownish  verrucose;  black  median  stripe  on 
dorsum  extending  from  prothorax  to  the  middle  of  eighth  abdominal 
segment;  conical  tubercles  or  glandubae  on  sublateral  lobes  larger  than 
elsewhere  and  4-7  in  number;  larvae  solitary;  on  willow,  elm,  poplar, 
maple,  alder,  linden,  etc.;  Y-68,  -8,  -182,  M-99. 

TKicmosoMA  Leach 

Larvae  very  large,  somewhat  slender,  entirely  white;  labrum  slightly 
asymmetrical,  right  side  larger  than  sinistral,  median  ventral  emargina- 
tion deep,  but  not  reaching  the  median  lobe;  body  not  warty;  glandu- 
bae microscopic,  stalked,  arising  from  very  low  swellings;  cuticle  micro- 
scopically verrucose;  spiracular  glands  semicircular;  sericos  of  labium 
U-shaped,  narrower  on  dorsal  or  cephalic  end;  lateral  lobes  not  prominent, 
without  conical  tubercles;  maxillary  palpi  2,  4,  3,  1;  labial  palpi,  1,  2; 
antennae  conical,  longer  than  wide. 

Trickiasoma  sp. — Length,  38  mm.;  width  of  head,  4  mm.;  head  creamy 
white,  body  whitish;  solitary;  on  willow,  poplar,  alder,  wild  cherry; 
M-78,  -44. 

Abia  Leach 

Larvae  large,  rather  plump,  greenish  or  grayish  green  with  minute 
yellowish  or  blackish  spots;  labrum, symmetrical,  median  ventral  emargi- 
nation only  slightly  indicated,  broad;  body  without  warts  or  tubercles; 
cuticle  microscopically  and  densely  spinulate;  glandubae  stalked  and 
minute,  not  arising  from  swellings;  spiracular  glands  semicircular;  sericos 
of  labium  V-shaped,  widest  at  dorsal  or  cephalic  end;  sublateral  lobes 
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inconspicuoQSy  with  several  glandubae;  maxillary  palpi,  (4,  2)  3,  1;  labial 
palpi  with  segments  subequal;  antemiae  conical,  usually  as  wide  as  long. 

SPECIES  OF  ASIA 

1(2)  Body  with  a  brotd  dono-meaal  yellowish  stripe  between  subdoisal  lines;  dorsum 
above  supiaspiiacular  lines  shaded  brownish  gray;  head  brownisli  gray  eicqyt 
front,  genae,  dypeus,  and  labrum  which  are  lighter;  oceUarae  white;  body  donad  of 
supraspiracular  lines  shaded  grajosh  or  brownish,  venter  pale  whitish-green;  donom 
between  subdorsal  lines  yellowish  white;  body  with  four  rows  of  minute  bkck 
spots;  middorsal  row  with  a  large  spot  on  annulet  7  and  a  smaller  spot  on  annulets  2 
and  4;  subdorsal  row  with  a  large  spot  on  annulet  7,  with  a  bright  yellow  spot  between 
two  black  spots  mentioned  above;  supraspiracular  row  with  a  spot  on  annulets  2 
and  4  and  a  very  small  spot  on  annulet  7;  subspizacular  row  with  a  spot  at  the 
ventral  ends  of  annulets  3  and  4;  a  yellow  spot  caudad  of  each  spiracle;  lensth, 

26  mm.;  width  of  head,  2.7  mm.;  on  honeysuckle;  semigrcgarious;  Y-8.13 

aiii«r£c«fa  Cresson. 

2(1)  Body  with  a  broad  dorso-mesal  yellowish  stripe  between  subdorsal  lines;  dorsum 
above  supraspiracular  lines  not  shaded  brownish-gray,  but  body  generally  greenish . .  3. 

3(4)  Pedal  line  without  distinct  more  or  less  continuous  smoky  Inownish  gray  band; 
black  spots  directly  ventrad  of  spirades  never  present;  second  annulet  without  minate 
but  distinct  spots  dorsad  of  lateral  large  spots;  head  grayish  brown  except  front, 
genae,  and  dypeus,  labrum  lighter;  oceUarae  white;  body  entirely  grayish  green, 
dorsum  between  subdorsal  lines  concdorous  with  other  parts,  the  dorso-meson 
with  a  narrow  yellowish  line;  five  rows  of  minute  black  spots:  meso-dorsal  row  with 
a  larger  spot  on  annulet  7  and  a  smaller  spot  on  annulets  2  and  4;  subdorsal  row  with  a 
larger  spot  on  annulet  7  and  very  minute  and  often  obscure  spot  on  aimulet  2,  and 
larger,  distinct,  often  subdivided,  spot  on  annulet  4,  the  latter  two  nearer  to  meMO 
than  the  regular  subdorsal  spots;  lateral  row  with  a  large  spot  between  annulets 
2  and  3;  supraspiracular  row  with  a  smaller  spot  on  annulets  4  and  7;  subspiiacular 
with  a  larger  spot  at  the  ventral  end  of  annulets  3  and  4;  a  bright  yellow  spot  between 
mesal  and  subdorsal  black  spots  on  annulet  7;  length,  28  muL;  width  of  head,  2.8 
mm.;  on  Trioskum  auratUiacum;  Y-8.13-2,  M-196 Mjfoto  Norton. 

4(3)  Pedal  line  with  distinct,  more  or  less  continuous  smoky  brownish  gray  band;  black 
spots  directly  ventrad  of  spiracles  alwa}^  present,  at  least  on  majority  of  segments; 
one  or  two  minute  black  spots  on  second  annulet  dorsad  of  large  lateral  spots  always 
present;  length,  30  mm.;  width  of  head,  2.9  mm.;  on  honeysuckle;  Y-104,  G-583, 
both  from  Urbana,  HI. ;  larvae  resemble  A .  inflata  in  markings  and  general  appearance 
but  differ  as  above Abia  sp.  1. 

Subfamily  Hoplocaicpinae 

Larvae  (Fig.  15)  small;  body  cylindrical,  slender;  segmentation  and 
annulation  sometimes  obsolete;  third  abdominal  segment  with  four  or  five 
annulets,  annulets  2  and  3  or  2  and  4  setiferous  or  all  annulets  glabrous; 
larvapods  present  on  abdominal  segments  2-7  and  10,  glabrous  or  setiferous, 
sometimes  very  rudimentary;  ventral  glands  usually  present  on  the  meson 
of  abdominal  segments  1-7;  body  greenish  or  yellowish,  striped  or  spotted 
or  without  any  markings;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  or  without  suranal 
protuberances,  if  present,  often  more  than  two  in  number;  antennae 
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conicaly  with  five  segments,  or  flattened,  with  four,  sometimes  apparently 
with  three;  larvae  free  leaf-feeders  and  borers  in  fruits  or  petioles  of  leaves. 

The  Hoplocampinae  as  defined  by  MacGillivray  contains  at  present 
five  genera,  Marlattia,  Hoplocampa,  MacGillivrayella,  Hemichroa,  and 
Craterocercus,  and  represents,  together  with  Dineurinae,  a  series  in  which 
the  anal  veins  have  been  modified  before  the  loss  of  the  radial  cross-vein. 
Formerly  Rohwer  (1910,  1911a,  1913b)  considered  Hoplocampa  and 
MacGillivrayella  as  constituting  a  subfamily  Hoplocampinae  but  later 
(1918c)  he  abandoned  this  idea  and  united  these  genera  with  six  other 
genera  and  subgenera  to  form  the  tribe  Hemichroini  of  his  subfamily 
Nematinae,  as  others  have  done.  With  the  exception  of  two  genera, 
Platycampus  and  Anoplonyx,  Rohwer's  tribe  Hemichroini  becomes 
coextensive  with  our  Hoplocampinae.  Cameron  (1883)  considered  this 
subfamily  as  forming  "a  connecting  link  between  the  Selandrides  and 
Nematides/'  There  are  reasons  for  indicating  a  close  relation  between 
this  subfamily  and  Nematinae.  A  study  of  the  larvae  confirms  the  con- 
tention of  Rohwer  (1918c)  that  the  grouping  of  Caliroa  and  Phyllotoma  with 
the  Hoplocampinae,  as  was  done  by  Konow  and  Enslin,  is  untenable. 

It  must  be  stated  here  that  since  only  three  genera,  each  represented 
by  a  single  species,  were  available  for  this  study,  the  preceding  definition 
of  the  subfamily  is  necessarily  incomplete. 

GENERA  OF  HOPLOCAMPINAE 

1(2)      Tenth  abdominal  tei:gum  without  caudal  protuberances MartaUia  Ashmead. 

2(1)      Tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  caudal  protuberances 3. 

3(4)      Caudal  protuberances  more  than  two  in  number;  larvapods  well  developed;  third 

abdominal  segptnent  with  five  annulets;  free  leaf-feeders Hemichroa  Stephens. 

4(3)      Caudal  protuberances  two  in  number  on  caudal  projection;  larvapods  rudimentary; 

third  abdominal  segment  with  four  annulets;  leaf-petiole  borer.  Caidocampus  Rohwer. 

Hemichroa  Stephens 

Larvae  small,  greenish;  length  less  than  18  mm.;  body  slender,  tapering 
uniformly  caudad;  third  abdominal  segment  with  five  annulets  2  and  4 
setiferous;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  several  conical  caudal  protuber- 
ances on  its  caudal  margin;  antennae  distinctly  conical,  with  five  segments, 
as  long  as  the  longest  diameter  of  antennaria;  antennal  segment  1  cres- 
centic,  dorsal  in  position,  extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  antennaria, 
segment  2  complete  or  incomplete,  reduced  to  mere  line  on* cephalic 
aspect,  segments  3  and  4  ring-like  tho  reduced  in  length  on  cephalic  portion, 
segment  5  conical  or  peg-like,  blimtly  pointed  at  apex;  thoracic  legs 
with  tibia  subequal  in  length  to  femur;  larvapods  glabrous;  spiracles  faintly 
winged;  glandubae  distinct  and  large;  larvae  free  leaf-feeders. 

Hemichroa  dyari  Rohwer. — Larvae  yellowish  green;  length,  16  mm.; 
head  blackish;  body  with  blackish  dorso-lateral  lines  and  interrupted 
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blackish  lines  on  subspiracular  and  pedal  lines;  tenth  abdominal  tergum 
with  six  to  seven  conical  protuberances,  suffused  with  brown;  surpedal  and 
subspiracular  lobes  with  two  setae  and  two  glandubae;  glandubae  with 
diameter  twice  that  of  anal  setae;  annulation,  (1,  2,  4)  3,  5;  on  alder;  Y-39- 
-M,-8.73  (?)  -1,^.73(?).2,  C-8. 

MaKLATTIA  ASHICEAD 

Larvae  comparatively  very  small,  greenish,  with  or  without  stripes 
or  spots;  body  cylindrical,  tapering  caudad;  third  abdominal  sq^ent 
with  five  annulets,  annulets  apparently  glabrous;  tenth  abdominal  seg- 
ment without  caudal  protuberances;  antennae  with  four  segments,  flat- 
tened; segment  1  small,  incomplete;  s^ments  2  and  3  complete  but 
reduced  to  narrow  line  on  cephalic  aspect;  segment  4  minute,  nuimma- 
like;  head  sparsely  setiferous,  setae  increasing  in  length  on  the  lower 
portion;  thoracic  legs  normal  in  form,  tibia  subequal  in  length  to  femur;  lar- 
vapods  with  a  few  setae;  spiracles  minute,  unwinged;  glandubae  micro- 
scopic 

MarlaUia  laricis  Marlatt. — Head  pale  yellowish,  body  greenish  with 
faint  subdorsal  lines;  third  abdominal  segment  with  five  annulets,  (1,  2) 
4,  3,  5;  larvapods  with  three  setae;  suranal  lobe  with  a  few  setae  on  caudo- 
ventral  aspect;  small  larvae,  length,  10  mm.;  M-57. 

Caxtlocampus  Rohwek 

Larvae  very  small;  length  less  than  10  mm.;  body  subcylindrical,  taper- 
ing at  prothorax,  constricted  suddenly  on  the  ultimate  segment,  not 
spotted  or  striped,  but  whitish,  sparsely  and  microscopically  setiferous; 
third  abdominal  segment  with  four  annulets,  annulets  2  and  3  with  very 
minute  setae;  thoracic  legs  minute,  with  five  segments,  tibia  longer  than 
femur;  abdominal  segments  2-7  with  rudimentary  larvapods  represented  by 
spinulate  swellings;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  much  smaller  in  diameter 
than  preceding  segments,  strongly  converging  caudad,  caudal  nuirgin 
produced  and  chitinized,  a  pair  of  minute  brownish  caudal  protuberances 
on  the  caudal  margin  of  the  projection;  head  small,  sparsely  and  minutely 
setiferous;  ocellarae  represented  by  pigmented  spots,  distinct,  ring-like, 
ocularia  wanting;  antennae  apparently  with  three  segments,  conical,  seg- 
ments 1  and  2  incomplete,  segment  3  slender,  peg-like;  mouth-parts 
normal  and  conspicuous  tho  small;  spiracles  not  winged;  glandubae 
obsolete;  in  young  specimens  dorsum  of  abdominal  segments  1-7,  with  a 
pair  of  protuberances  on  annulet  2;  larvae  borers  in  leaf-petiole. 

This  genus  is  monotypic  and  unique  in  the  reduction  of  larvapods 
and  ocellarae  and  in  the  possession  of  modified  caudal  projection  on  the 
ultimate  segment  with  rudimentary  caudal  protuberances.    In  this  last 
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character  the  larvae  of  this  genus  resemble  those  of  certain  species  of 
Pontania.  The  modifications  of  the  body  are  undoubtedly  correlated  with 
the  boring  habit  of  the  larvae.  MacGillivray  still  considers  this  genus 
as  without  question  belonging  to  the  Cladiinae,  but  Rohwer  regards  it  as 
belonging  to  his  tribe  Hemichroini.  It  is  dealt  with  here  under  the  Hop- 
locampinae  because  the  larvae  more  closely  resemble  larvae  of  this  sub- 
family than  they  do  those  of  the  Cladiinae. 

Caulocampus  acericauKs  MacGillivray. — Length,  8  mm.;  width  of  head, 
.8  mm.;  head  light  brown,  body  straw-yellow;  resembles  larvae  of  weevils 
in  general  appearance;  mouth-parts  normal  in  form;  in  young  specimens 
head  yellowish  and  body  whitish;  annulation,  2,  1,  3,  4;  maxillary  palpi, 
3,  2,  1,  4,  segments  brown,  slender;  galea  digit-like,  very  small;  thoracic 
legs  with  very  small  tibiae,  tibia  subequal  in  length  to  maxillary  palpus; 
tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  many  minute  setae  evenly  and  promiscu- 
ously scattered,  not  concentrated  on  subanal  lobe;  larvae  bore  into  the 
petioles  of  maple-leaves;  Y  (generosity  of  Dr.  W.  £.  Britton,  New  Haven, 
Conn.). 

Subfamily  Dineurinae 

Larvae  small;  body  subcylindrical,  flattened  on  venter  or  cylindrical, 
usually  tapering  toward  the  caudal  end,  greenish  or  yellowish,  often  with 
dorsum  darker,  never  with  bright-colored  markings;  glabrous  or  setiferous; 
head  small,  light  greenish  or  yellowish,  never  with  distinct  markings; 
ocellarae  blackish;  mouth-parts  usually  brownish;  thorax  wider  than  the 
remainder  of  body,  thoracic  legs  well-developed,  caudal  pairs  larger  than 
the  cephalic,  directed  laterad;  segmentation  distinct;  annulation  indistinct; 
larvapods  on  abdominal  segments  2-7  and  10,  sometimes  rudimentary; 
intersegmental  coria  often  distinct  and  whitish;  larvae  feed  on  under  side 
or  upper  side  of  leaves,  eating  the  parenchymatous  layers  only  or  feeding 
on  edges  of  leaves  or  mining  in  the  leaves;  ultimate  stage  glabrous  and 
yellowish;  pupation  in  single-layered  parchment-like  cocoons  in  the 
ground;  some  species  with  nauseating  odor. 

The  Dineurinae  as  limited  by  MacGillivray  contains  three  genera, 
Dineura,  Mesoneura,  and  Pseudodineura,  and  includes  not  over  twenty- 
five  species,  which  are  mostly  distributed  in  Europe  and  North  America. 
This  subfamily  resembles  in  wing-type  the  Hoplocampinae.  Systematists 
do  not  agree  in  the  exact  position  of  the  small  European  genus  Pseudo- 
dineura. Konow  would  place  Dineura  in  his  tribe  Nematides  but  both 
Mesoneura  and  Pseudodineura  in  his  tribe  Blennocampides.  Rohwer, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  associate  Dineura  and  Mesoneura  in  his  tribe 
Nematini,  and  is  not  quite  certain  whether  Pseudodineura  also  belongs 
to  this  tribe  or  not.  Cameron,  who  described  the  larva  of  Pseudodineura 
panmlus  under  the  name  of  Dineura  despecta,  altho  aware  of  the  differences 
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between  this  species  and  its  allies  and  other  species  of  Dineura,  hesitated 
to  agree  with  Thompson  in  associating  it  with  Blennocampa.  The  vena- 
tion certainly  indicates  close  relationship  between  Dineura  and  Pseudo- 
dineura.  The  latter  is  characterized  in  its  larval  stages  by  the  leaf-mining 
habit  and  structural  modifications  due  to  this  mode  of  life,  altho  appar- 
ently these  do  not  constitute  very  striking  distinctions  if  one  may  judge  from 
published  records.  Since  previous  authors  failed  to  study  the  structures 
of  the  head  more  carefully,  and  si^ce  these  are  of  great  tazonomic  im- 
portance, and  also  on  account  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  larval 
habits  of  the  three  genera  in  question,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  judgment  on 
their  affinity  until  more  is  known  with  regard  to  their  larval  structures 
and  habits,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Pseudondineura. 

The  life  history  of  Uie  subfamily  has  been  recorded  by  Girard,  Cameron, 
and  Brischke  and  Zaddach.  The  larvae  of  the  American  species  are  un- 
known, and  as  none  of  the  European  species  have  been  available  for  study 
the  definition  of  the  Dineurinae  here  given  is  tentative,  and  is  based  on 
descriptions  and  figures  published  by  Cameron  (1882)  and  by  Brischke 
and  Zaddach  (1883). 

Subfamily  Cladiinae 

Larvae  (Fig.  16)  of  small  to  medium  size;  body  rather  flattened,  wider 
than  high,  slightly  tapering  caudad,  conspicuously  hairy,  greenish  or  with 
segmen tally  arranged  spots  on  dorsum  darkly  shaded;  segmentation  and 
annulation  usually  distinct;  third  abdominal  segment  with  four  annulets, 
annulets  1,  2,  and  3  setiferous,  setae,  especially  on  annulets  2  and  3, 
arising  from  wart-like  tubercles,  long,  often  curved,  alwa3rs  microscopically 
barbed,  never  branched,  some  of  the  setae  distinctly  longer  than  others; 
annulet  4  narrow  and  glabrous;  larvapods  present  on  abdominal  segments 
2-7  and  10  well  developed,  long,  distal  portion  often  dilated,  appearing  as  if 
subdivided,  often  curved  mesad,  always  with  few  setae;  ventral  glands  small 
but  always  present  on  abdominal  segments  1-7;  tenth  abdominal  tergum 
without  caudal  protuberances  but  with  many  setae  of  varying  length; 
thoracic  legs  spreading  flat  laterad;  femur  with  a  ventro-distal  projection, 
subequal  in  length  to  tibia;  antennae  with  four  segments,  subcorneal,  large; 
segment  1  complete  or  incomplete,  segment  2  complete,  thicker,  dorsal  or 
caudo-dorsal  portion  with  clear  spaces,  segment  3  smaller  and  narrower 
than  segment  2,  segment  4  minute,  conical;  spiracles  never  winged;  glandu- 
bae  small  or  obsolete;  sericos  usually  very  wide,  occupying  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  width  of  the  totaglossa;  larvae  external  leaf-feeders. 

The  Cladiinae  is  a  small  subfamily  and  according  to  MacGillivray 
consists  of  six  genera;  Anoplonyx,  Platycampus,  Priophorus,  Cladius,  and 
Trichiocampus.  The  first  three  genera  are  placed  in  the  tribe  Hemichroini 
of  his  subfamily  Nematinae  by  Rohwer  (1911,  1918),  who  states  that 
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*'the  characters  of  both  the  adult  and  the  larva  point  out  subfamily 
difference  between  Caulocampus  and  Priophorus''  and  that  the  former 
superficially  resembles  Hoplocampa  in  all  stages  but  is  really  related  to 
Craterocenis.  The  difference  of  opinion  is  due  to  the  different  value 
placed  by  these  two  writers  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  radial  cross- 
vein  in  differentiating  the  subfamilies.  The  genus  Caulocampus  has  been 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  Hoplocampinae  because  the  larvae  of  this 
genus  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  Cladiinae  both  morphologically 
and  biologically  and  because  they  are  more  naturally  associated  with  the 
larvae  of  the  Hoplocampinae.  Anoplonyx  is  represented  in  the  Neartic 
region  by  a  single  species.  Platycampus  includes  four  American  species, 
two  of  which  have  been  recognized  in  the  immature  stages.  P.  americana 
feeds  on  Populus  and  P.  juniperi  on  juniper.  None  of  these  larvae  have 
been  examined. 

GENERA  OF  CLADIINAE 

1  (2)  Body  spotted,  with  a  row  of  blackish  or  brownish  spots  on  subdorsal,  supraspiracular 
or  tubspiracular  lines;  setae  usually  recurved  exceedingly  long,  longest  ones  longer 
than  one-half  the  height  of  the  head;  annulet  1  usually  with  one  seta  on  each  side  of 
meson Trkkiocampus  Harttg. 

2(1)  Body  never  spotted;  setae  usually  strai^t,  long,  but  the  longest  ones  never  distinctly 
longer  than  half  the  height  of  the  head;  annulet  1  always  with  more  than  one  seta  on 
eachsideof  meson,  usually  with  four  to  six  setae 3. 

3(4)  Head  with  spots,  usually  with  blackish  patches  on  dorso-meson  of  vertex  and  caudad 
of  each  oceUara;  body  dorsad  of  spiiacular  lines  usually  shaded  darker  than  the 
venter;  body  sometimes  pinkish;  postsupraspiiacular  tubercles  usually  with  three 
setae,  never  with  more  than  four Priophorus  Dahlbom. 

4(3)  Head  never  with  spots,  usually  uniformly  greenish;  body  dorsad  of  spiracular  lines 
never  shaded  darker  but  concdorous  with  venter;  body  never  pinkish  but  greenish 
yellow  or  whitish;  postsupraspiiacular  tubercles  usually  with  six  setae,  never  with 
lessthanfour Cladius  Rossi. 


TRICmOCAMPUS  Ha&tig 

Larvae  small  to  moderately  large,  length  from  10  to  25  mm.,  distinctly 
hairy,  with  segmentally  arranged  spots;  body  with  a  longitudinal  row  of 
blackish  or  brownish  spots  along  subdorsal,  supraspiracular,  or  subspiracu* 
lar  lines;  annulet  4  shortest,  annulet  1  usually  with  one  and  sometimes  two 
setae  on  each  half  of  body,  annulet  2  with  tubercles  bearing  2-5  setae, 
annulet  3  with  three  warts,  two  dorsal  ones  bearing  4-5  setae  and  ventral 
one  with  6-9  setae,  postspiracular  tubercle  usually  with  two  setae,  sub- 
spiracular  lobe  with  8-9  setae,  surpedal  lobe  with  6-10  setae;  setae  usually 
recurved,  variable  in  length,  longest  setae  nearly  subequal  in  length  to 
the  height  of  head;  warts  or  tubercles  with  setae  of  var3ring  length,  those 
on  annulet  1  among  the  shortest. 
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SPECIES  OF  TRICmOCAMPUS 

1(2)  Body  with  three  pain  of  longitudinal  rows  of  Uackish  or  brownish  sfgrnrnfaBy 
anmnfed  spots  along  subdoraal,  supnspinunilar,  and  subspizacular  lines;  tn^ 
abdominal  teigum  not  entirely  black  but  white  except  a  pair  of  minute  spots;  head 
li^t  brown  with  brownie  spots,  with  following  parts  dark  brown:  doiso-meson  of 
vertex,  dorsal  two-thirds  of  front,  and  vertex  dorso<audad  of  each  oceDaia  including 
gena;  predypeus  whitish,  other  parts  pale,  including  occiput  between  vertical 
furrows;  a  row  of  brownish  spots  from  mesothoiadc  to  ultimate  segment  along  each 
side  of  dorso-meson;  a  row  of  larger  spots  akmg  supraspiracular  line  from  prothondc 
to  penultimate  segments;  another  row  of  much  smaller  spots  along  subspiracdar 
lines  from  mesothoiadc  to  d^th  abdominal  segment;  mesothoradc  and  metathoradc 
subspiracular  spots  more  than  twice  as  laige  as  supraspiracular  spots  of  same  seg- 
ments; the  former  with  circular  white  areas  around  the  proximal  end  of  setae; 
prothoradc  supraspiracular  spots  small  and  indistinct;  third  abdominal  segment 
with  following  setal  map:  1,  3,  5,  1,  2,  5, 4,  8,  9-10,  8-9;  tenth  abdominal  teigum 
white,  except  a  pair  of  minute  spots;  subdorsal  spots  not  involving  tubercles  2  and  3; 
supraspiracular  spot  involving  tuberdes  4  and  5;  subsinracular  spot  on  caudal  half  of 
subspiracular  tubeide;  maxillaiy  palpi  (2, 3),  1, 4;  head  in  younger  spedmens  black- 
ish except  near  the  mouth;  body  without  spots;  in  dder  specimens,  supraspiracular 
spots  appear  first,  then  subspiracular,  beginning  with  caudal  segments,  setae  on  tuber- 
cles sometimes  one  or  two  less  than  in  mature  specimens;  on  Pc^ulus;  length  of 
body,  12  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.5-1.6  mm.;  G-Onekama  and  Oitmo  on  oak,  length  of 
body,  13  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.7  mm.,  M-207.  (The  latter  resembles  the  fonner 
so  dosdy  and  indistinguishably,  altho  its  setae  may  be  slightly  fewer  in  number, 
that  they  are  considered  as  identicaL) ^oefn/fuMacGillivny. 

2(1)  Body  with  two  pairs  of  bngitudinal  rows  of  blackish  or  brownish  segmentally 
arranged  spots  along  supraspiracular  and  subspiracular  lines;  tenth  abdominal 
teigum  entirdy  black ;  head  blackish,  with  paler  areas 3. 

3(4)  Mesothoradc  supraspiracular  spots  subequal  in  size  to  subspiracular  spots;  supra- 
spiracular spots  of  abdominal  segments  not  involving  postsupraspincular  tubercles; 
prothondc  supraspiracular  spots  minute  and  indistinct;  predypeus,  labium,  and 
genae  blackish;  metathoradc  subspiracular  spots  with  minute  but  distinct  circular 
whitish  areas  around  proximal  end  of  setae;  head  blackish,  paler  along  vertical 
furrows,  epicranial  arms,  and  postdypeus;  body  with  a  row  of  blackish  spots  from 
mesothoradc  to  penultimate  segment  along  supraspiracular  and  subspiracular  lines; 
tenth  abdominal  teigum  black;  third  abdominal  segment  with  the  following  setal 
map:  1, 3,  3, 0,  2,  4, 4,  5-6,  8-9, 6-8;  subspiracular  spot  involving  few  setae  directly 
ventnd  of  spirades;  head  in  younger  specimens  entirdy  hWkish  and  spots  on 
subspiracular  lines  wanting;  maxillaiy  palpi,  (2,  3),  1,  4;  length  of  body,  18  mm.; 
width  of  head,  1.3  mm.;  on  Salix;  Y-151-1-1,-151-1-3;  M-100,-261.  (The  spedmens 
In  the  Maine  collection  are  practically  identical  with  my  specimens  except  in  the 
number  of  setae  on  subspiracular  and  suipedal  lobes,  which  may  exceed  the  number 
given  byoneortwo) ^alcAMehfacGHIivray. 

4(3)  Mesothoradc  supraspiracular  spots  not  subequal  to  but  distinctly  laiger,  twice  or 
more,  than  subspiracular  spots;  supraspiracular  spots  of  abdominal  it^gw>^«»*  in- 
volving postsupraspiracukr  tuberdes;  prothoradc  supraspiracular  spots  laige  and 
distinct;  predypeus,  labrum,  and  genae  not  blackish  but  pale  brown;  metathoxadc 
subspiracular  spots  without  minute  but  distinct  whitish  circular  areas  around  the 
proximal  end  of  setae;  head  black,  paler  along  vertical  furrows,  epicranial  aims, 
dypeus,  labrum,  and  genae;  body  with  a  row  of  blackish  or  brownish  spots  from 
prothorax  to  penultimate  segment  along  supraspiracular  and  subspiracular  lines: 
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tenth  abdominal  teisum  black;  third  abdominal  segment  with  the  fdlowing  seta  I 
map:  2, 2, 3, 1, 2, 4, 4-5,  7-8, 9-9, 9-10;  mesothoiacicsupiaspirBciilar  spot  more  than 
twice  as  laige  as  subspiracuUr  spot;  prothoracic  supraspiiacular  spots  moderately 
huge  and  distinct;  subspiracuUr  spot  involving  few  setae  in  caudal  portion  of  sub- 
sphacular  tuberde;  mesothoradc  and  metathoradc  subspiracuUr  spots  without  circu- 
lar whitish  areas  around  the  proximal  end  of  setae;  nuudUaiy  palpi  usually  3, 2, 1, 4; 
head  in  young  spedmens  pale  brownish,  with  a  row  of  veiy  small  supraspiracular 
spots;  head  in  dder  larvae  blackish,  body  spotted  like  mature  specimens  but  spots 
smaUer;  on  Populus;  length  of  body,  21-23  mm.;  width  of  head,  2-2.1  mm.;  Y-172-1-1. 

Trichiocampus  sp.  1. 

Friophorus  Dahlbom 

Larvae  small,  hairy;  length  less  than  17  mm.;  body  with  dorsal  half, 
at  least  in  part,  usually  with  gra}rish  or  olivaceous  shade;  never  with 
spots;  annulet  1  with  a  transverse  row  of  several  setae;  annulet  2  with 
two  warts,  each  bearing  4-5  setae;  annulet  3  with  three  warts,  dorsal  two 
bearing  5-6  setae  each,  ventral  with  8-10  setae;  postsupraspiracular 
wart  usually  with  three  setae;  subspiracular  lobe  with  12-15  setae  and  sur- 
pedal  lobe  with  6-9;  setae  usually  more  or  less  straight,  usually  of  two 
different  lengths,  longer  ones  usually  less  than  one-half  the  height  of  the 
head;  warts  bearing  setae  of  two  varying  lengths,  those  on  annulet  4 
being  among  the  shortest  setae. 

SPECIES  OF  PRIOPHORUS 

1  (2)  Front  with  a  distinct  blackish  or  fuscous  spot;  vertex  with  a  dorso-mesal  fuscous  spot 
occupying  nearly  the  entire  space  between  vertical  furrows;  body  never  pinkish  but 
whitish;  head  caudad  of  ocellarae  fuscous;  body  dorsad  of  spiracular  lines  from  meso- 
thoiaz  to  penultimate  segment  olivaceous  or  grayish,  color  becoming  dilute  on  caudal 
segments;  third  abdominal  segment  with  following  setal  map:  4-5, 4, 5, 1, 3,  6, 8, 12, 
13, 8-9;  maxillary  palpi  2,  (3, 4),  1;  in  younger  specimens  dorsal  grayish  shade  con- 
fined to  cephalic  segments;  on  hazel;  length,  15  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.5  mm.;  M-109. 

modesHus  MacGHlivray. 

2(1)  Front  without  a  distinct  blackish  or  fuscous  spot,  but  with  a  light  or  pale  brown  spot; 
vertex  with  a  dorso-mesal  fuscous  or  blackish  spot,  not  neariy  occupying  the  entire 
space  between  vertical  furrows;  body  sometimes  pinkish;  not  on  hazel 3. 

3(4)  Head  brown ;  vertex  with  blackish  spot  occupying  about  one-half  the  distance  between 
vertical  furrows;  body  pinkish;  head  with  blackish  spot  caudad  of  ocellarae;  dorsum  of 
mesothorax  to  first  abdominal  segment  shaded  gray,  prothorax  whitish;  third 
abdominal  segment  with  the  following  setal  map:  5,  4,  4,  1,  3,  5,  5,  10,  10-12,  6-2; 
maxillary  palpi,  2,  (3,  4),  1;  in  younger  specimens  body  whitish;  length,  14  mm.; 
width  of  head,  1.2  mm.;  on  Salix;  Y-154-1-2 palliolaius  MacGillivray.^ 

4(3)  Head  pale  brown;  vertex  on  dorso-meson  with  blackish  spot  occupying  two-thirds 
the  distance  between  vertical  furrows;  spot  also  caudad  of  ocellarae;  body  not 
pinkish  but  whitish,  dorsad  of  spiracular  lines  from  mesothorax  to  penultimate 

^Ihis  species  was  described  as  Trichiocampus  paUiclatus  n.  sp.  by  Dr  JiiacGiUivray  in  the 
Entomological  News,  vol.  XXXH,  1921,  page  49,  but  the  characters  of  the  larva  place  it  in  the 
genus  Priophorus.  U|^n  reexamination  of  the  adult  specimens,  Dr.  MacGillivray  agrees 
with  me  in  the  change  I  here  make. 
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•cgment  distinctly  and  unifonnly  olivioeoiis-gray;  third  abdominal  sepne&t  wicli 
following  setal  map:  5-6,  5,  5, 1-2,  3,  6,  6, 10, 15,  8-9;  maziDaiy  pa^  2,  3,  (4^  1); 
in  younger  specimens  black  spots  on  head  larger  and  olivaceous  shade  on  docnim  of 
body  restricted  to  cephalic  segments;  length,  16  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.6  mm.; 
<mPrumusnrgimcus;Y'l3S-^.  (This  spedes  resembles  P.  loKdamaooording  toDyar's 
description  Init  the  latter  feeds  on  Alnus, Priopkorus  sp.  1. 

Cladius  Rossi 

Larvae  rather  small;  length  less  than  IS  mm.;  body  slightly  flattened, 
greenish  or  yellowish  green;  never  with  spots  or  shaded  on  dorsal  half;  annu- 
let 1  with  a  transverse  row  of  several  setae,  annulet  2  with  two  warts  bearing 
5-6  setae,  annulet  3  with  three  warts,  dorsal  two  bearing  6-7  setae,  ventral 
with  10  setae;  postsupraspiracular  tubercles  with  5-6  setae;  subspiracular 
lobe  with  14-17  setae,  surpedal  lobe  with  10  setae;  setae  usually  straight, 
usually  of  two  lengths,  longer  ones  less  than  half  the  height  of  head;  setae 
on  annulet  1  among  the  shortest. 

Cladius  peciinicomis  Fourcroy. — Length,  12-14  mm.;  head  pale  brown- 
ish or  yellowish,  microscopically  verrucose,  with  brownish  spots;  front 
touched  with  light  brown;  body  hairy,  uniformly  greenish  or  greenish 
yellow;  third  abdominal  segment  with  the  following  setal  map:  5-6,  5,  6, 
1,  5-6, 6,  7, 10, 14-17, 10;  maxillary  palpi,  (2, 3),  1, 4;  on  Rosa;  Y-3,  M-244. 

Subfamily  Nematinae 

Larvae  (Fig.  18)  small  to  moderately  large;  body  cylindrical,  slender,  or 
abdomen  increasing  in  diameter;  segmentation  and  annulation  usually 
distinct;  third  abdominal  segment  with  4,  5  or  6  annulets,  annulets  1,  2,  3, 
or  1,  2, 4,  or  more  usually  2  and  4,  setiferous;  larvapods  present  on  abdom- 
inal segments  2-7  and  10,  setiferous  or  sometimes  glabrous;  ventral  glands 
present  on  the  meson  of  abdominal  segments  1-7;  thoracic  legs  normal  in 
form;  body  uniformly  greenish  or  darker  colored,  striped  or  spotted, 
tuberculate,  setiferous  or  smooth;  antennae  with  four  segments,  conical, 
subconical,  limpet-shaped,  or  flattened;  antennal  segments  sometimes 
incomplete  or  in  part  fused  together;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  or 
without  a  pair  of  caudal  protuberances;  glandubae  sometimes  distinct, 
conspicuous,  and  stalked;  spiracles  winged  or  not;  larvae  free  leaf-feeders, 
gall-makers,  and  leaf-rollers. 

The  Nematinae  is  a  large  subfamily  of  several  genera  and  numerous 
species  and  is  characterized  by  the  coalescence  of  the  cells  2d  A  and  3d  A 
due  to  the  atrophy  of  the  free  part  of  the  3d  anal  vein.  The  absence  of  the 
radial  cross-vein  and  the  cell  1st  2d  A  distinguishes  the  adults  of  this 
subfamily  from  those  of  the  Hoplocampinae  and  Cladunae  respectively. 
Rohwer  (1912),  who  would  unite  the  Nematinae,  Hoplocampinae,  and 
three  genera  of  the  Cladiinae  in  one  subfamily,  Nematinae,  states  that  the 
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subfamily  contains  two  types  of  larvae  and  that  most  of  the  aberrant  larvae 
belong  to  his  tribe  Hemichroini.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Nema- 
tinae  as  defined  by  MacGillivray  also  contains  two  types  of  larvae,  which 
are  separable  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  caudal  protuberances  on 
the  ultimate  segment.  There  are,  however,  other  morphological  and 
biological  characters  of  the  larvae  which  suggest  that  this  subfamily  con- 
tains a  number  of  genera  of  wide  diversity,  and  that  such  genera  as  Ptero- 
nidea  and  Pontania  might  profitably  be  subdivided  into  more  genera. 

GENERA  OF  NEMATINAE 

1(18)    Tenth  abdominal  tergum  without  caudal  protuberances 2. 

2(1 1)  Antennae  conical  or  subcorneal,  antennal  segments  2  and  3  always  completey  segment 
4  peg-like  or  conical,  at  least  as  long  as  wide  at  proximal  end;  third  abdominal 
segment  always  with  six  annulets 3. 

3(4)  Annulets  2  and  4  glabrous;  larvapods  s^brous;  gjandubae  obsolete;  thoiadc  legs 
with  coxae  in  part  always  colored  brownish NenuUus  Panzer. 

4(3)  Annulets  2  and  4  not  glabrous;  larvapods  usually  not  s^brous;  gjandubae  usually 
not  obsolete;  thoracic  legs  with  coxae  usually  in  part  not  colored 5. 

5(6)  Antennae  with  segment  3  ring-like,  its  cephalic  portion  subequal  in  length  to  caudal 
portion,  segment  2  complete,  its  cephalic  portion  not  reduced  to  a  mere  line;  body 
increasing  in  diameter  to  abdominal  segments  5-6;  spiracles  usuaUy  winged;  larva- 
pods glabrous  or  with  2-4  or  more  setae  as  viewed  from  lateral  aspect 

PfiiUpkora  LatreOle. 

6(5)  Antennae  with  segment  3  not  ring-like,  its  cephalic  portion  not  subequal  in  length 
to  caudal  portion;  segment  2  usually  complete  but  its  cephalic  portion  reduced  to  a 
mere  line 7. 

7(8)  Body  increasing  in  diameter  to  abdominal  segments  5-6,  not  uniformly  cylindrical; 
spiracles  usuaUy  winged;  larvapods  with  4-6  setae  as  viewed  from  lateral  aspect. 

Diphadnus  Hartig. 

8 (7)  Body  not  increasing  in  diameter  to  abdominal  segments  5-6  but  uniformly  cylindrical; 
spiracles  never  winged ;  larvapods  with  1-2  setae  as  viewed  from  lateral  aspect 9. 

9(10)  Thorax  distinctly  swollen;  head  pale  brownish  green;  maxillary  palpi  with  segment  2 
as  long  on  its  lateral  aspect  as  on  its  mesal  aspect;  legs  with  femur  and  tibia  con- 

colorous  with  body,  whitish;  body  with  donum  not  shaded  bluish  green 

PUromdta  Rohwer  (in  part)*. 

10(9)  Thorax  never  distinctly  swollen;  head  not  pale  brownish  green  but  blackish;  maxillaiy 
palpi  with  segment  2  three  times  as  long  on  its  lateral  aspect  as  on  its  mesal  aspect; 
legs  with  femur  and  tibia  not  concolorous  with  body  but  blackish;  body  with  dorsum 
shaded  bluish  green Lygaeonematus  Konow. 

11(2)  Antennae  not  conical  or  subcorneal,  but  flattened;  antennal  segments  2  and  3  not 
always  complete,  segment  4  never  peg-like  or  conical,  never  as  long  as  wide  at 
proximal  end;  third  abdominal  segment  not  always  with  six  annulets 12. 

12(13)    Segments  with  four  annulets,  annulets  1, 2,  and  3  setiferous;  gall-makers 

Pontania  Costa  (in  part). 

13(12)    Segments  with  more  than  four  annulets,  annulet  1  not  setiferous;  not  gall-makers . .  14. 

14(15)  Segments  with  five  annulets,  annulets  2  and  3  setiferous;  antennae  with  all  segments 
fused  together;  larvapods  with  two  setae  as  viewed  from  lateral  aspect;  body-setae 
very  long Mkronemalm  Kooow. 
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15(14)  Segments  with  five  or  six  mnnuktB,  annukts  2  and  4  setiferous;  antennae  usoaBy  not 
with  all  segments  fused  together;  larvi^Kxis  usaally  with  many  moce  than  two 
setae  as  viewed  from  Uteral  aspect;  setae  on  body  not  vezy  long;  glandubae  itsaaHy 
conspicuous  and  stalked 16. 

16(17)    Segments  with  six  annulets;  larvapods  with  7-10  setae  as  viewed  ham  lateral  aspect; 

surpedal  areas  at  least  in  part  always  marked  with  gray;  latua  ci  abdcHoen  never 

with  numerous  brownish  spots;   tenth  abdominal  teigum  sometimes  distinctly 

pointed  and  produced  caudad  and  with  many  conspicuous  ^andubae  near  the  caodal 

maiipn;  larvae  usually  feeding  on  monocot3^edonoos  plants. .  .Packynemaku  Konow. 

17(16)  Segments  with  five  annulets;  larvapods  with  3-5  setae  as  viewed  from  lateral  aspect; 
surpedal  areas  not  marked  with  gray;  latus  of  abdomen  sometimes  with  numenius 
brownish  spots;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  never  distinctly  pointed  and  produced 
caudad;  larvae  usually  feeding  upon  willow Amaurtmemaiiu  Konow  Qn  part). 

18(1)      Tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  a  pair  of  caudal  protuberances 19. 

19(20)  (}a11-makers  and  leaf-roDers;  segments  with  four  annulets;  annulets  1,  2,  and  3 
setiferous;  antenae  flattened;  body  setae  more  than  twice  as  long  as  spirades; 
caudal  protubeiances  normal  in  form  and  position  or  rudimentary  or  home  on  a 
small  caudo-mesal  projection,  if  normal  in  form  and  position,  the  teigum  with 
paired  colored  markings PonUuUa  Costa  (\n  part). 

20(19)  Free  leaf-feeders;  segments  usually  with  five  or  six  annulets,  if  four,  annulets  2  and  4 
usually  setiferous;  antennae  conical  or  flattened 21. 

21(22)  Antennae  conical,  segment  2  complete,  segment  3  ring-like,  its  cephalic  portion 
subequal  in  length  to  caudal  portion;  body  on  latus  with  eleven  conspicuous  hlarkfsh- 
brown  spots,  surpedal  and  subspiracular  areas  of  abdominal  s^^ments  1-9  and  venter 
between  larvapods  of  abdominal  segments  2-8  similariy  marked;  spirades  not  winged ; 
caudal  protuberances  of  ultimate  segment  small,  blunt,  not  longer  than  wide  at 
proximal  end;  segments  with  iYt  or  four  annulets,  with  annulets  2  and  3  or  2  and  4 
setiferous Croesus  LeadL 

22(21)  Antennae  conical  or  flattened ;  if  conical,  segment  3  not  ring-like  but  reduced  in  length 
on  cephalic  aspect;  body  not  marked  as  in  Croesus;  spirades  winged  or  not  winged; 
caudal  protuberances  of  ultimate  segments  not  blunt,  minute,  but  usually  much 
longer  than  wide  at  proximal  end 23. 

23(24)  Segments  apparently  with  five  annulets;  annulets  2  and  3  setiferous;  antennae 
flattened,  with  segment  3  complete;  body-setae  subequal  in  length  to  spirades;  smaller 
larvae,  length,  13-15  mm Amauranemaius  Konow  (in  part). 

24(23)  Segments  with  four  or  six  annulets;  annulets  2  and  4,  rarely  1,  2,  and  3,  setiferous; 
antennae  conical  or  flattened,  segment  3  conq)lete  or  incomplete;  body-setae  often 
longer  than  the  length  of  abdominal  spirades;  small  to  moderatdy  large  larvae» 
length,   15-23  muL Ptenmidea   Rohwer   (in   part). 

DiPHADNUS  Ha&TIG 

Larvae  small,  greenish;  length  less  than  14  mm.;  body  cylindrical,  in- 
creasing in  size  to  abdominal  segments  5-6,  tapering  at  each  end;  thorax  not 
swollen;  tenth  abdomikial  tergum  without  a  pair  of  caudal  protuberances; 
third  abdominal  segment  with  six  annulets,  annulets  2  and  4  setiferous; 
spiracles  distinctly  and  usually  equally  winged;  head  marked  with  black  or 
brown  streaks  along  epicranial  stem  and  dorsad  of  ocellarae;  somewhat 
compressed  cephalo-caudad;  labrum  with  median  emargination  broad  and 
deep  and  with  median  longitudinal  depression;  antennae  distinctly  conical, 
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with  four  segments,  segment  1  incomplete,  segment  2  usually  complete 
tho  reduced  to  a  mere  line  on  cephalic  part,  segment  3  narrowed  on  cepha* 
lie  part,  segment  4  short,  conical,  or  peg-like;  larvapods  setiferous,  setae 
4-6  in  number  as  viewed  from  lateral  aspect;  anal  larvapods  rather  large; 
glandubae  sessile;  cuticle  microscopically  spinulate;  suranal  and  subanal 
lobes  with  numerous  setae;  larvae  free  leaf-feeders. 

Diphadnus  appendiculaius  Hartig. — Length,  13  mm.;  width  of  head, 
1.35  mm.;  body  green,  venter  glossy  white;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  not 
marked;  head  greenish  white  with  blackish  brown  streak  along  epicranial 
stem,  except  near  the  occiput,  and  continuing  to  the  dorsal  two-thirds  of 
front,  vertex  dorsad  of  each  ocellara  not  quite  reaching  the  epicranial 
suture;  surface  of  head  with  minute  brownish  spots;  following  parts 
brown:  mandibles  at  apices,  antennae,  cervical  sclerites,  coxae  at  proximal 
third,  tarsal  daws,  and  spiracles;  setae  minute,  with  conspicuous  calices, 
blackish;  glandubae  smaller  at  distal  end  than  the  calyx  of  seta;  larvapods 
on  cephalic  and  lateral  aspects  with  4-6  setae  and  with  a  single  ventral 
glanduba;  annulation,  1,  (6,  2),  (3,  5),  4;  subspiracular  lobe  with  5-6 
setae  and  without  glandubae;  surpedal  lobe  with  about  4  setae  and  one 
subsessile  glanduba;  on  gooseberry;  Y-158,  -159,  M-128. 

PiaSTIFHORA  LaTREILLE 

Larvae  small,  greenish;  length  less  than  15  mm.;  body  cylindrical 
usually  slightly  enlarged  at  abdominal  segments  5-6,  tapering  at  each 
end;  thorax  not  swollen;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  without  the  paired 
caudal  protuberances;  third  abdominal  tergum  with  six  annulets,  annulets 
2  and  4  microscopically  setiferous,  setae  sometimes  obsolete;  annulet  1 
always  longest  and  annulet  3  and  4  always  shortest;  spiracles  usually 
winged,  caudal  wing  usually  much  smaller  than  cephalic;  head  marked 
usuaUy  with  a  blackish  or  brownish  streak  along  epicranial  stem,  surface 
with  minute  brown  spots;  labrum  with  distinct  mesal  emargination  and 
longitudinal  depression;  antennae  conical  or  limpet-shaped,  usually  with 
four  distinct  segments,  segment  1  always  minute,  incomplete  on  caudal 
side,  segment  2  complete,  but  usually  narrower  on  cephalic  side,  segment  3 
uniform  in  length,  segment  4  short,  conical;  larvapods  usually  glabrous 
and  with  a  single  ventral  glanduba,  if  setiferous,  setae  microscopic,  2-4 
in  number  as  viewed  from  side;  anal  larvapods  rather  conspicuous,  glandu- 
bae sessile  or  stalked;  cuticle  microscopically  spinulate,  suranal  and 
subanal  lobes  with  numerous  setae;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  as  seen 
from  side  notched  dorsad  of  suranal  lobe;  free  leaf-feeders. 

SPECIES  OF  PRISTTPHORA 

1(8}      Larvapods  setiferous;  antennae  always  conical;  head  always  with  a  brownish  streak 
dorsad  of  each  ocellara;  spirades  always  with  cephalic  wing  distinctly  larger  than 
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candftl  wing;  letae  with  calioet  suxnNinded  1^  minute  brownisli  arems;  glanifahftf 
always  lessik^  tometimes  microiooiiicy  diameter  never  more  than  luJf  the  diameter 
ofcalicesofietae 2. 

2(3)  CSandubae  minute  tmt  distinct,  about  one-thini  as  laige  as  calices  of  setae  or  micros- 
copk  in  smaOer  specimens;  annulationy  1,  (5, 6),  2, 3, 4;  subspiiacolar  area  with  3-4 
setae;  suipedal  area  with  3-i  setae;  larvapods  with  2-4  setae  as  viewed  from  side; 
head  li|^t  browmsh-green,  marked  with  fuscous  streaks  on  both  sides  of  entbe 
length  of  epicTBAial  stem,  front  with  donal  two-thirds  U^^t  brown;  following  parts 
light  brown:  labrum,  antennae,  mandJMes,  cervical  sderites,  tarsal  daws,  and  spir- 
des;  body  greenish,  caudal  segments  pinkish  or  bluish,  donal  vessel  daik  green  with 
distinct  fine  white  Une  on  eash  skie;  Length,  14  mm. ;  on  Salix;  Y- 143-2-2,-155,  H-96. 

ffmr^/flUWa^  Mariatt. 

3(2)      Oandubaemicroso^,  difficult  to  detect 4. 

4(S)  Second  annulet  of  abdominal  segmepts  always  longer  than  either  fifth  or  siacth 
annulet;  larvapods  with  about  two  setae  as  viewed  from  side;  subspirscniar  areas 
with  4-5  setae,  surpedal  areas  with  4  setae;  annnlatinn,  1,  (5,  6),  2, 4, 3;  on  birch; 
M-24 PrUUpho^vp.  1. 

5(4)  Second  annulet  of  abdominal  segmepts  always  shorter  than  either  annulet  5  or  6; 
larvapods  with  1-2  or  2-4  setae  as  viewed  from  side;  subspiiacular  areas  with  fcMir 
setae;  on  alder  or  willow 6. 

6(7)  Larvapods  with  1-2  setae  as  viewed  from  side;  annulatkin  1,  2,  (4, 5, 6),  3;  surpedal 
areas  with  3-5  setae;  body  green,  cylindricsl;  head  pale  brownish-green,  maiked  with 
brown  streak  along  entire  length  of  epicranial  stem  and  dorsal  two-thirds  ol  front 
and  vertex,  narrowly  dorsad  of  each  oceEaza;  following  parts  brown:  antennae, 
labnim,  mandibles,  majdUaiy  palpi,  cer^cal  sderites,  taisal  daws,  and  spiimdes; 
antennae  conical,  segment  4  short,  conical;  spirade  with  cephalic  wing  distinctly 
longer  than  caudal;  setae  without  brown  areas  surrounding  cslices;  gjandnbae 
minute,  sessile,  nucroscopic;  M-74 PfisUpkon  sp.  2. 

7(6)  Larvapods  with  2-4  setae  as  viewed  from  side;  surpedal  areas  with  3-5  setae;  annula- 
tion,  1,  2,  6,  5, 4,  3;  on  woUy  willow;  M-90 PruUpkara  sp.  3. 

8(1)  Larvapods  c^rous;  antennae  conical  or  lin4)et-shaped ;  head  with  or  without  a  dark 
streak  dorsad  of  each  oceUara;  spiiades  winged  or  not  winged,  if  winged,  wings 
subequal  in  size,  or  cephalic  wings  laiger  than  caudal;  setae  usually  with  calices 
surrounded  by  minute  but  distinct  brownish  areas;  glandubae  sessile  or  stalkedi, 
sometimes  microscopic 9. 

9(10)  Head  distinctly  and  unifoimly  brownish;  spirades  indistinctly  winged;  all  setae 
ventrad  of  subdorsal  lines  with  calices  surrounded  by  minute  brownish  areas;  an- 
tennate  conical;  ^bmdubae  subequal  to  calices  in  diameter;  annulation,  1, 5, 6, 2, 3, 4; 

on  biich;  M-132 PriHipkora  sp.  4. 

10(9)     Head  never  distinctly  and  unifoimly  brownish 11. 

11(12)  Body  on  dorso-meson  from  prothoraz  to  fifth  abdominal  segment  with  a  distinct 
Mtrk^fi^  line;  spirades  winged,  cephalic  wings  usually  laiger  than  caudal;  all 
ventrad  of  subdorsal  lines  with  caUces  surrounded  by  minute  brownish  areas; 
tennae  conical;  ^bmdubae  minute,  about  half  as  laige  as  calices  in  diameter;  head 
with  distinct  line  along  epicranial  stem;  vertex  without  a  dark  streak  dorsad  of  each 

ocellara;annu]atkm,  1,2,  (5,3,4,6)orl,2,(3,4,5,6);onPkunus;M-128 

PrUHpkora  sp.  5. 

12(11)    Body  on  dorso-meson  from  prothoiax  to  fifth  abdominal  segment  without  a  distinct 
blackish  line 13. 

13(14)    Head  entirely  pale  or  light  brawn;  vertex  without  dtA  streak  along  epicranial  stem, 
antennae  distinctly  conical;  spirades  winged,  wings  subequal  in  size;  setae  never  with 
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calices  tunounded  by  distinct  brownish  areas;  ^Umdubae  probably  obsolete,  micro- 
scopic; annulation,  1,  5,  6,  2,  3,  4;  on  oak;  M-20 PrisUphora  sp.  6. 

14(13)  Head  never  entirely  pale  or  light  brown;  vertex  always  with  a  daric  streak  along 
epicranial  stem,  sometimes  indistinct  but  never  entirely  wanting 15. 

15(22)  Splrades  winged ;  setae  ventrad  of  spiracular  lines  with  calicos  surrounded  by  distinct 
minute  brownish  areas;  antennae  always  conical;  vertex  with  or  without  a  daik 
streak  dorsad  of  each  ocellara 16. 

16(19)  Sfurades  with  cq>halic  wings  always  larger  than  caudal;  ^^dubae  always  sessile; 
glandos  microscopic,  difficult  to  detect;  setae  on  latus  dorsad  of  spiracular  lines 
with  calicos  surrounded  or  not  surrounded  by  distinct  brownish  areas 17. 

17(18)  All  setae  on  latus  dorsad  of  spiracular  lines  with  caUces  surrounded  by  brownish 
areas;  vertex  dorsad  of  each  oceEara  with  a  brownish  streak;  annulation,  1,  (5,  6), 
2, 4,  3;  body  green;  head  marked  as  in  P,  bmUata;  length  of  body,  12-13  mm.;  on 
Salix;   M-72 sychophania    Walsh. 

18(17)  AH  setae  on  latus  dorsad  of  spiracular  lines  with  calicos  not  surrounded  by  brownish 
areas;  vertex  dorsad  of  each  ocellara  without  a  brownish  streak,  unifonnly  pale; 
annulation,  1,  (2,  5,  6),  4,  3;  body  enlarged  on  abdominal  segments  5^,  greenish, 
with  dorsal  vessel  dark  green  with  white  line  on  each  side;  head  greenish  with  brown- 
ish streaks  along  entire  length  of  epicranial  stem,  expanding  on  the  dorsal  half  of 
front;  following  parts  brown:  labrum,  mandibles,  antennae,  cervical  sderites,  tarsal 
daws,  and  sjurades;  antennae  conical,  segment  4  elongate,  conical;  on  Spiraea  laHfoUa 
and  S.  tomentosa;  M-4 PrisUphora  sp.  7. 

19(16)  Spiracles  with  wings  subequal  in  size;  g^dubae  stalked ;  sJandos  subequal  in  diameter 
to  calicos;  setae  on  latus  dorsad  of  spiracular  lines  never  with  calicos  surrotuded  by 
distinct  brownish  areas 20. 

20(21)  Vertex  with  a  distinct  dark  streak  dorsad  of  each  ocellara;  annulation,  1, 2,  (5, 6),  4, 3; 
length,  16-17  mm.;  body  cylindrical,  increasing  in  size  to  abdominal  segments  5-6, 
green,  dorsal  vessel  dark  green  with  fine  white  line  on  each  side  of  it;  head  green, 
sUi^tly  brownish,  with  fuscous  streaks;  following  parts  light  brown :  dorsal  two- thirds 
of  front,  labrum,  maxillary  palpi  and  galea,  labial  palpi,  and  cervical  sderites;  follow- 
ing parts  brown:  antennae,  mandibles,  spiracles,  i^ndubae,  and  setae;  antennae 
conical,  distinctly  with  four  setae,  segment  4  conical;  spiracles  with  wings;  ven- 
tral glands  subequal  in  size  to  larvapods;  ^bmdos  in  diameter  subequal  to  or  larger 

than  calicos  of  setae;  setae  on  dorsum  very  minute;  on  Spirea;  Y,  M-14,-88 

biviikUa  Norton. 

21(20)  Vertex  without  a  distinct  dark  streak  dorsad  of  each  ocellara;  annulation,  1, 2, 6, 5, 3, 
4;  on  Potentilla;  M-10 Pristophara  sp.  8. 

22(15)  ^urades  not  winged;  setae  ventrad  of  spiracular  lines  never  with  calicos  surrounded 
by  distinct  minute  brownish  areas;  antennae  limpet-shaped,  segments  indistinguish- 
ably  fused;  vertex  always  with  a  brown  streak  dorsad  of  each  ocellara;  g^dubae 
sessile;  glandos  microscopic,  difficult  to  detect;  annulation,  1,  (2, 5, 6),  (3, 4);  length 
12-13  mm.;  body  green,  with  broad  dark  green  dorsal  vessel  bordered  on  each  side 
by  a  fine  white  line;  head  greenish  brown;  setae  stifF,  comparativdy  long,  without 
brown  areas  surrounding  calicos;  on  Geum  canadensis;  Y'212. , PrisUphora  sp.  9. 

MlCRONElCATUS  KONOW 

Larvae  small;  length  less  than  15  mm.;  body  subcylindrical,  tapering 
at  both  ends;  mesothorax  distinctly  and  metathorax  slightly  swollen; 
lateral  lobes  prominent  and  swollen;  segmentation  distinct;  annulation 
third  abdominal  segment  with  five  annulets,  annulets  2  and 
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3  setiferous;  thoracic  legs  spreading  laterad,  normal  in  form;  larvapods 
setiferous,  normal  in  form,  except  the  anal  pair,  which  is  reduced  in  size, 
only  one-half  as  large  as  the  other  pairs;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with- 
out the  paired  caudal  protuberances;  head  circular,  smaller  than  thorax 
in  width  and  height,  front  flattened;  antennae  apparently  with  four  seg- 
ments, flattened,  all  segments  fused  together;  ventral  glands  very  large; 
setae  sparse,  very  long;  spiracles  not  winged;  suranal  and  subanal  lobes 
multisetiferous;  glandubae  subsessile;  free  leaf-feeders. 

Konow  in  1905  listed  three  species  of  Micronematus:  abbrevkUus, 
califarnicus,  and  monogyniae.  The  second  species  properly  belongs  to 
Diphadnus.  Of  the  two  remaining  species,  M.  abbreviatus  was  recognized 
in  the  larval  stages  a  long  time  ago  by  Snellen  von  VoUenhoven  (1868). 
This  genus  is  European  and  is  represented  in  North  America  by  a  single 
species,  Micronematus  gregarius  Marlatt.  That  this  species  does  not 
belong  to  Pachynematus  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  structure  and 
biological  characters  of  the  larvae  as  was  suggested  by  Dyar  (1897) 
in  his  original  description  of  the  immature  stages.  Three  facts  distinguish 
this  species  from  aU  other  known  species  of  Pach3mematus:  (1)  the  larva 
has  five  annulets  instead  of  six;  (2)  the  anal  larvapods  are  very  much  reduced 
in  size;  and  (3)  the  larva  feeds  on  willow  instead  of  grasses.  On  the  other 
hand  M.  gregarius  has  certain  characters  in  common  with  M.  abbremaius 
as  recorded  by  VoUenhoven.  Since  this  species  can  not  be  referred  to 
Pachynematus  or  to  any  other  known  American  genus,  and  since  it  has 
characters  which  are  peculiar  to  Micronematus,  and  since  the  adult 
characters,  according  to  Ashmead  (1898),  would  place  it  in  this  genus, 
this  spedes  is  here  considered  as  belonging  to  Micronematus.  li  future 
study  should  prove  this  position  untenable,  a  new  genus  should  be  erected. 

Micranemalus  gregarious  Marlatt. — Length,  12  mm.;  body  shiny, 
yellowish  white;  alimentary  canal  showing  thru  as  green  tube;  head  pale 
testaceous  with  a  broad  blackish  band  across  the  front  between  ocellarae 
and  a  narrow  band  dorsad  of  each  ocellara  to  and  along  vertical  furrow; 
mouth-parts,  cervical  sderites,  and  legs  except  coriae  brownish;  abdominal 
segments  1-8  with  postspiracular  and  subspiracular  areas  swollen,  mound- 
like, and  tinted  fuscous;  abdominal  segments  2-7  with  colored  postspiracu- 
lar areas  larger  than  subspiracular  areas;  those  on  segments  1  and  8  much 
smaller;  thoracic  segments  with  two  colored  patches  on  latus,  one  larger 
and  more  ventral  than  the  other;  larvapods  with  about  two  setae  on  the 
cephalo-lateral  aspect;  ventral  glands  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  larva- 
pods; setae  slender,  at  least  twice  as  long  as  spiracles;  spiracles  not  winged; 
subspiracular  area  with  two  setae  and  single  glanduba,  surpedal  area 
with  3-4  setae  and  single  glanduba;  larvae  gregarious;  on  Salix;  Y. 
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Lygaeonematus  Konow 

Lftrvae  comparatively  speaking  moderately  large,  length  18-20  mm.; 
body  cylindrical,  tapering  uniformly  and  slightly  caudad;  thorax  not 
swollen;  abdomen  never  swollen;  dorsum  gra3dsh  green  and  venter  pale, 
head  shiny  black,  only  slightly  narrower  than  thorax;  antennae  conical, 
with  four  distinct  segments,  segment  1  minute,  incomplete,  and  with  single 
sensory  pit,  segments  2  and  3  narrower  on  cephalic  part  than  on  caudal 
part,  segment  4  conical ;  labrum  with  mesal  emargination  shallow  and  broad ; 
maxillae  with  galea  larger  than  labial  palpi;  maxillary  palpi  with  segment  2 
three  times  as  long  on  lateral  margin  as  on  mesal;  third  abdominal  segment 
with  six  annulets,  annulet  1  largest,  annulets"  2  and  4  setiferous;  larvapods 
well  developed,  setiferous,  with  1-2  setae  and  single  ventral  glanduba; 
glandubae  sessile;  glandos  smaller  than  calyx  of  a  seta;  ventral  glands 
subequal  to  or  larger  than  larvapods  in  size;  spiracles  not  winged;  tenth 
abdominal  tergum  as  seen  in  profile  not  notched  dorsad  of  suranal  lobe  and 
without  caudal  paired  protuberances;  setae  usually  arising  from  minute 
fleshy  mound-like  protuberances;  cuticle  microscopically  spinulate;  free 
leaf-feeders. 

Lygaeonematus  erichsoni  Hartig. — Length,  18-20  mm.;  body  somewhat 
shiny,  greenish  gray  dorsad  of  spiracular  lines,  ventrad  of  them  opaque 
bluish- white,  head  black;  following  parts  fuscous  to  blackish:  mouth-parts, 
cervical  sclerites,  femur,  tibia,  and  claws;  following  parts  grayish:  surpedal 
areas,  coxa,  and  trochanter  in  part,  swellings  between  legs,  and  abdominal 
surpedal  areas  faintly;  annulation,  1,  2,  6,  (3,  5,  4);  glandos  half  as  large 
in  diameter  as  calices  of  adjacent  setae;  surpedal  areas  on  abdomen  with 
8-10  setae  and  two  glandubae;  subspiracular  area  with  6-7  setae,  usually 
without  glandubae;  cuticle  with  distinct  microscopic  brownish  spinulae; 
on  larch;  ¥-162,  M-IOS,  -165. 

Pachynematus  Konow 

Larvae  comparatively  speaking  moderately  large;  length,  15-23  mm.; 
body  cylindrical,  tapering  uniformly  and  distinctly  caudad;  thorax  rarely 
and  abdomen  never  swollen;  third  abdominal  segment  with  six  annulets, 
annulets  2  and  4  setiferous,  annulet  1  longest,  annulet  4  usually  shortest; 
tenth  abdominal  tergum  without  a  pair  of  caudal  protuberance,  and  without 
a  notch  dorsad  of  suranal  lobe  as  seen  in  profile;  the  tergum  sometimes 
produced  distinctly  caudad  and  pointed;  suranal  and  subanal  lobes  with 
numerous  setae;  head  brownish  or  greenish,  sometimes  with  fuscous 
streak  along  epicranial  stem,  semiglobose,  subequal  in  width  to  thorax 
or  only  slightly  narrower;  labrum  with  median  longitudinal  depression, 
cephalic  emargination  shallow;  maxillae  with  galea  always  larger  than 
labial  palpi,  sometimes  more  than  twice  as  large;  antennae  with  four  seg* 
mentSy  flattened,  never  distinctly  conical,  segment  1  usually  minute,  in- 
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complete,  segments  2  and  3  with  cephalic  parts  distincty  reduced  to  mere 
lines,  sometimes  all  four  segments  fused ;  larvapods  alwa3rs  setif erous,  with 
8-11  setae  on  cephalic  and  lateral  aspects  and  a  single  ventral  glanduba; 
glandubae  conspicuous,  cylindro-conical,  at  least  twice  as  long  as  wide 
at  proximal  end ;  spiracles  usually  not  winged,  if  winged,  rather  indistinctly; 
setae  sti£F,  brown,  arising  from  fleshy  mound-like  minute  tubercles;  in 
younger  specimens  third  abdominal  segment  with  five  annulets,  annulets 
1,  2,  and  3  with  stiff  brown  setae;  glandubae  obsolete;  cuticle  microscopi- 
cally spinulate;  larvae  usually  feed  upon  grasses. 

This  generic  description  is  based  upon  two  identified  and  several  un- 
identified species.    The  known  species  can  be  separated  as  follows: 

SPECIES  OF  PACHYNEMATUS 

Head  with  narrow  fuscous  or  blackish  streak  along  epicranial  stem  and  vertical  furrows; 
tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  a  broad  fuscous  streak  on  the  meson  and  the  caudal  margin 
produced  dbtinctly  caudad  and  bluntly  pointed,  with  many  conspicuous  ^andubae;  antomac 
with  four  fused  segments;  annulation,  (2, 1),  6,  (3, 4,  5);  larvapods  with  7-9  setae  on  cephalic 
and  1  seta  on  lateral  aspect;  subspiracular  lobe  with  5-6  setae  and  1-2  ^bmdubae;  suipedal 
lobe  with  5-7  setae  and  1-3  ^^dubae;  body  on  dorso-Iateral  lines  with  narrow,  interrupted 
longitudinal  fuscous,  bands;  head  as  wide  as  thorax;  length,  20  mm.  width  of  head,  2  mm.; 

on  Cares;  Y-150 subalbalus  Norton. 

Head  with  narrow  fuscous  or  blackish  streak  along  epicranial  stem  and  vertical  furrows; 
tenth  abdominal  tergum  without  a  broad  fuscous  streak  on  the  meson,  the  caudal  margin 
only  slightly  produced  caudad,  rounded,  with  many  glandubae;  antennae  with  four  segments 
not  fused;  annulation,  (1, 2),  6,  (3, 4, 5) ;  larvapods  with  about  ten  setae  on  cephalic  and  one  se- 
ta on  lateral  aspect;  subspiracular  lobe  with  about  six  setae  and  a  single  j^anduba;  surpedal 
lobe  with  six  setae  and  three  ^andubae;  head  as  wide  as  thorax;  length,  16  mm.;  width  of 
head,  1.6  mm.;  on  Carex;  Y-177 rePertus  MacGillivray. 

Nematus  Panzer 

Larvae  comparatively  small,  length  about  10  mm.;  body  cylindrical, 
uniform  in  diameter  thruout  the  entire  length  excepting  the  caudal  end, 
where  it  is  tapering,  dull  green,  apparently  glabrous;  annulation  indis- 
tinct;, third  abdominal  segment  with  six  annulets,  annulets  glabrous, 
formula:  1,  5,  2,  6,  3,  4;  thoracic  legs  normal  in  form;  coxa  usually  fus- 
cous on  proximal  half;  larvapods  small,  diminishing  in  size  gradually  on 
the  caudal  segments,  not  setiferous;  ventral  glands  subequal  in  size  to  larva- 
pods; tenth  abdominal  tergum  without  a  pair  of  caudal  protuberances, 
with  a  notch  dorsad  of  suranal  lobe  as  seen  in  profile,  caudal  margin  trun- 
cate or  slightly  emarginate  on  the  meson,  not  produced;  suranal  lobe  with 
several  minute  setae  on  ventral  aspect;  subanal  lobe  with  moderately 
numerous  minute  setae;  abdomen  with  lateral  lobes  inconspicuously 
swollen;  head  circular  in  outline,  rounded  in  profile  on  dorsal  half,  front 
flattened;  ventral  half  of  head  with  several  longer  and  larger  setae;  dorsal 
half  nearly  glabrous  or  with  microscopic  setae;  vertex  usually  with  a  fuscous 
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Streak  caudad  and  dorsad  of  each  ocellara;  antennae  four-segmented, 
subcorneal  or  sublimpet-shaped,  sometimes  in  part  fused;  segment  1 
minute,  segments  2  and  3  reduced  to  mere  line  on  cephalic  aspect,  segment 
4  minute,  subcorneal;  mouth-parts  and  cervical  sclerites  fuscous  to  black- 
ish; maxillary  palpi  with  two  distal  segments  distinctly  smaller  than 
segment  2,  which  is  sometimes  longer  than  all  the  other  segments  taken 
together;  galea  larger  than  labial  palpus;  sericos  distinct,  circular;  sub- 
spiracular  and  surpedal  lobes  with  a  few  microscopic  setae;  glandubae 
probably  microscopic,  usually  obsolete;  spiracles  usually  winged;  cuticle 
microscopically  spinulate;  free  leaf-feeders. 

SPECIES  OF  NEMATUS 

1(4)  Vertex  with  a  fuscous  streak  caudad  and  dorsad  of  each  ocellara;  maxillary  palpi 
with  segment  2  shorter  than  all  the  other  segments  taken  together 2. 

2(3)  Vertex  with  fuscous  streaks  extending  dorsad  of  vertical  furrows;  antennae  with  all 
segments  fused  and  almost  completely  fiUing  antafossae;  spiracles  distinctly  winged; 
tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  caudal  margin  shallowly  emarginate  on  the  meson; 
head  with  dorsal  half  entirely  glabrous ;  length,  1 1  mm. ;  on  oak ;  M-2 1 . .  chloreus  Norton. 

3(2)  Vertex  with  fuscous  streaks  not  extending  dorsad  of  vertical  furrows;  antennae  with 
all  segments  distinct,  but  not  nearly  completely  fiUing  antafossae;  spiracles  not 
dbtinctly  winged;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  caudal  margin  not  emarginate  on  the 
meson;  head  with  dorsal  half  sparsely  setiferous;  length,  9  mm. ;  Y-133.  Nemaius  sp.  1 . 

4(1)  Vertex  without  a  fuscous  streak  caudad  and  dorsad  of  each  ocellara;  maxiUary  palpi 
with  segment  2  slightly  longer  than  all  the  other  segments  taken  together;  antennae 
with  four  distinct  segments;  spiracles  winged;  length,  10.5  mm.;  on  oak;  M-2. 

Nematus  sp.  2 

Croesus  Leach 

Larvae  moderately  large,  length  about  25  mm.,  body  cylindrical  tapering 
caudad  on  abdominal  segments  7-10  and  also  at  cephalic  end  of  prothorax; 
segmentation  distinct;  annulation  indistinct;  third  abdominal  segment 
with  four  or  five  annulets,  annulets  2  and  3  setiferous;  tenth  abdominal 
tergum  with  a  pair  of  low,  conical,  bluntly  rounded  caudal  protuberances, 
usually  as  wide  as  or  wider  than  high;  head  flattened  on  front,  rounded, 
shiny  black;  antennae  distinctly  conical  with  four  segments:  segment  1 
incomplete,  three  times  as  long  as  wide,  segments  2  and  3  usually  complete 
and  not  reduced  to  mere  lines  on  the  cephalic  aspect,  segment  4  peg-like, 
bluntly  pointed,  longer  than  wide  at  proximal  end;  maxillary  palpi  with 
segment  1, 3,  and  4  subequal  in  length,  segment  2  twice  as  long  as  segment 
1 ;  larvapods  setiferous;  spiracles  not  winged,  indistinctly  colored;  glandubae 
sttbsessile  or  with  a  short  stalk,  very  wide  in  diameter  more  than  three 
times  the  diameter  of  shaft  of  setae;  maxacoria  developed  into  a  distinct 
triangular  swelling  dorso-caudad  of  cardo,  and  covered  with  dark  spinulae. 

Croesus  IcUUarsus  Norton. — Length,  25  mm.;  annulation,  3,  2,  1,  4  or 
2y  1,  5y  3,  4;  larvapods  with  4-5  setae  and  a  single  glanduba  as  viewed 
from  side,  no  markings;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  wiUi  dark-colored  area 
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contiguous  to  concolorous  suranal  protuberances;  suranal  and  subanal 
lobes  ^th  numerous  setae,  which  increase  in  length  with  the  Hiytfl'i*^ 
from  the  anus;  body  yellowish  green  or  brownish,  with  colored  patches  on 
subspiracular  and  surpedal  areas  and  on  subdorsal  line  from  mesothoraz 
to  ninth  abdominal  segment;  abdominal  segments  2-8  on  ventro-meson 
each  with  a  large  colored  patch;  in  younger  stages  body  fuscous  with 
few  distinctly  delimited  colored  patches  or  none;  M-l,-26,-50y-51,-48. 

Amauronematus  Konow 

Larvae  small  to  moderately  large;  length  15-20  mm.;  body  cylin- 
drical, often  tapering  distinctly  caudad;  latus  with  subspiracular  and 
surpedal  areas  colored  or  with  numerous,  minute  colored  spots;  head 
blackish,  brownish,  or  greenish;  third  abdominal  segment  with  five  annu- 
lets, annulets  2  and  3  or  2  and  4  setiferous;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with 
or  without  caudal  paired  protuberances;  body  setae  much  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  length  of  spiracles;  larvapods  with  2-3  or  3-5  setae  as 
viewed  from  side;  spiracles  not  winged;  larvae  free  leaf-feeders. 

The  larval  stages  of  five  species  of  Amauronematus  have  been  described 
by  Dyar.  Of  these,  larvae  of  luteotergum^  dyari,  oregonensis,  and  similis 
have  not  been  available  for  study,  but  according  to  Dyar's  descriptions, 
the  last  three  apparently  lack  the  caudal  paired  protuberances.  I  have  a 
large  number  of  larvae  collected  on  willow  by  Dr.  MacGillivray  which 
also  lack  the  paired  caudal  protuberances  and  probably  belong  to  this 
genus.    The  species  may  be  separated  as  follows: 

SPECIES  OF  AMAURONEMATUS 

1(4)      Tenth  abdominal  segment  with  paired  caudal  protuberances 2. 

2(3)      Abdomen  on  ventro-meson  with  a  row  of  blackish  spots;  caudal  paired  protuberanGcs 
and  head  blackish;  gregarious;  on  alder luUoiarptm  Norton. 

3(2)  Abdomen  on  ventro-meson  without  a  row  of  blackbh  spots;  paired  caudal  protuber- 
ances and  head  not  blackish  but  pale;  solitary;  on  Azalea asaUae  Mailatt. 

4(1)      Tenth  abdominal  segment  without  paired  caudal  protuberances 5. 

5(6)  Mature  and  also  younger  larvae  with  antennae  flattened  and  their  segments  fused 
in  part,  with  no  discernible  or  with  very  small  antacoria;  younger  larvae  (14  mm.  or 
«les8)  with  annulets  1,  2  and  4  setiferous;  annulets  2  and  4  with  transverse  row  of 
warty  protuberances  each  bearing  2  or  3  stiff  stout  setae;  older  larvae  (14  mm.  or 
more)  without  numerous  brownish  spots  on  dorsum  and  latus  and  without  brownhh 
interrupted  and  diffuse  dorso-mesal  and  dorso-lateral  lines;  on  sweet  fern;  M-^. 

Amamonemaius  sp.  1. 

6(5)  Mature  larvae  with  antennae  whose  segments  are  all  distinctly  separated  by  distinct 
antacoria;  young  larvae  with  antennae  like  those  of  preceding  species;  younger  larvae 
(14  nun.  or  less)  with  axmulets  1,  2,  and  4  setiferous;  annulets  2  and  4  without 
transverse  row  of  warty  protuberances  the  setae  being  minute  and  arranged  sin^y; 
older  larvae  (14  mm.  or  more)  with  numerous  brownish  spots  on  dorsum  and  latus 
with  brownish,  interrupted,  and  diffuse  dorso-mesal  and  dorso-lateral  lines;  on  wiUow; 
M-10 ntenius  BlacGOfivray. 
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Another  species,  resembling  the  preceding  very  closely  and,  difficult  to  distinguish  except 
by  the  colored  spots  which  are  more  or  less  darker  and  slightly  more  numerous  than  in 
wirendus\  M-112 vescus  MacGillivray. 

Pteronidea  Rohwer 

Larvae  small  to  moderately  large;  length  15-25  mm.;  greenish,  often 
spotted  or  banded  transversely  or  longitudinally;  body  cylindrical,  slender, 
uniformly  tapering  caudad,  thorax  rarely  conspicuously  swollen;  head  and 
trunk  setiferous,  often  tuberculate;  head  blackish,  brownish,  or  greenish; 
antennae  with  four  segments,  sometimes  with  segments  in  part  fused, 
conical,  subconical,  or  flattened;  third  abdominal  segment  with  4-6 
annulets,  more  commonly  5-6,  annulets  2  and  4,  rarely  1, 2,  and  3  setiferous; 
tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  or  without  a  pair  of  small  but  distinct  suranal 
caudal  protuberances,  if  without,  body  swollen  on  thorax,  protuberances 
pointed,  bluntly  rounded,  truncate,  or  swollen  at  distal  end;  larvapods 
setiferous,  setae  few  in  number;  spiracles  winged  or  un winged;  glandubae 
subsessile  or  obsolete;  leaf-feeders,  sometimes  gregarious. 

The  genus  Pteronidea  is  rich  in  number  of  species.  The  author  has 
examined  a  large  number  of  specimens  representing  at  least  thirty  species 
and  including  much  bred  material,  and  has  prepared  the  following  s3moptic 
key  for  differentiating  species.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  Pteronidea, 
together  with  a  few  allied  genera,  is  readily  separated  from  all  other  Tenth- 
redinidae  by  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  suranal  caudal  protuberances  on  the 
lateral  portion  of  the  caudal  margin  of  the  ultimate  tergum.  Pteronidea 
tharacica  Harrington  is  unique  in  lacking  the  caudal  paired  protuberances, 
but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  characteristic,  somewhat  elongate,  tad- 
pole-like body,  and  also  by  its  white  head  and  body  and  its  spreading  legs. 
The  color  and  coloration  and  the  presence  of  setiferous  tubercles  and  their 
arrangement  are  useful  characters  in  separating  species. 

SPECIES  OF  PTERONIDEA 

1(2)      Tenth  abdominal  tergum  without  suranal  processes;  thorax  conspicuously  swollen; 

thoracic  legs  spreading  out  flat  laterad;  body  entirely  greenish  white;  on  Prunus 

virginiana;  Y-141 thoracica  Harrington. 

2(1)      Tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  suranal  processes;  thorax  not  conspicuously  swoUen.  3. 

3(50)    Head  black  or  brown;  body  usually  with  numerous  colored  patches 4. 

4(5)      Body  entirely  blackish  with  distinct  yellowish  spots  on  latus;  on  Salix,  Populus 

balsamifera,  etc.;  Y-8.45,  M-104,  M-182,  Y-5-2 ventralis  Say. 

5(4)      Body  not  entirely  blackish,  without  distinct  yellowish  spots  on  latus 6. 

6(7)      Body  entirely  green;  head  light  brown;  suranal  processes  short,  mere  swellings;  on 

Ribes  sp.;  Y-1 nbesi  Scopoli  (ultimate  stage) 

7(6)      Body  not  entirely  green;  suranal  processes  usually  distinctly  pointed,  more  than 

mere  swellings 8. 

8(9)      Body  yellowish  with  11  transverse  black  mariLings  extending  between  subdorsal 

lines  across  the  venter.    Young  collection  55 Plercnidia,  sp.  1. 

9(8)      Body  not  yellowish,  without  1 1  transverse  blackish  markings 10. 
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10(17)  Body  without  numerous  small  tubeiculate  mieas,  usually  without  6dc  Uwigifiiriinal 
series  of  sub-adjacent  patches;  thorax,  at  least,  always  su£Fused  on  dorsum  with 
darker  shade 11. 

11(12)  Body  shiny  metallic  fuscous;  dorsum  of  all  segments  grayish  brown;  tenth  abdominal 
tergum  unifonnly  black;  Y-132-2-1  (on  Carpitms  carolimana),  Y-132ni-l>2  (on 
Morus  aiba),  Y-193  (on  AlnMs  rugosa), eryikrogasira  Norton. 

12(11)  Body  not  shiny  metallic  fuscous;  dorsum  of  mme  of  segments  grayish-brown;  tenth 
abdominal  tergum  not  uniformly  black 13. 

13(14)  Abdomen  on  dorso-meson  with  a  fine  longitudinal  line;  tenth  abdominal  tergum 
fuscous  on  dorso-meson;  suranal  processes  distinctly  fuscous;  on  Ahuis;  M-114. 

Pkranidea  sp.  2. 

14(13)  Abdomen  on  dorso-meson  without  a  fine  longitudinal  line;  tenth  abdominal  tcigum 
not  fuscous  on  dorso-meson;  suranal  processes  not  distinctly  fuscous 15. 

15(16)  Tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  a  fuscous  triangular  mark  on  each  side  of  meson ;  head 
more  or  less  uniformly  brown;  on  Salix  raskraia;  Y-169,  C-427-45.  .Piemmiea  sp.  3. 

16(15)  Tenth  abdominal  tergum  without  a  fuscous  triangular  mark  on  each  skle  of  meson; 
head  not  uniformly  brown  but  epicranial  stem,  vertex  dorsad  of  oceUaiae,  front  in  the 
center,  and  labrum  distinctly  darker;  on  hazel  (?);  M-153 Pkranidea  sp.  4. 

17(10)  Body  with  numerous  small  blackbh  tuberculate  areas;  sometimes  with  fine  interrupted 
longitudinal  lines  composed  of  irregular  subadjacent  colored  areas;  thorax  on  dotsum 
neversuffused  with  daiker  shade 18. 

18(27)  Body  on  dorso-meson  with  a  fine  more  or  less  continuous  hbxk  line  independent  of 
greenish  or  pale  dorsal  vessel,  line  occasionally  faint  but  never  entirely  obsolete; 
latus  usually  with  fine  more  or  less  continuous  longitudinal  lines 19. 

19(20)  Abdomen  on  ventro-meson  with  fuscous  spots;  larvapods  on  cephalic  surpedal 
areas  never  with  fuscous  spots;  on  Alnus;  M-232 Pteronidea  sp.  S. 

20(19)  Abdomen  on  veiitro-meson  never  with  fuscous  spots;  larvapods  on  cephalic  surpedal 
areas  often  with  fuscous  spots 21. 

21(24)  Antennae  with  antacoriae  distinct,  not  limited  to  periphery  of  antafossae;  antpnnal 
segment  1  very  minute,  never  more  than  twice  as  long  as  wide;  segment  2  usually 
incomplete,  if  complete,  ventral  portion  never  more  than  a  mere  faint  line;  segment  3 
usually  complete,  cephalic  portion  reduced  to  a  line 22. 

22(23)  Larvapods  on  cephalic  aspect  with  minute  irregular  blackish  or  brownish  spots  near 
seUe;  on  Salix;  Y^.48(?)-l Ptenmidea  sp.  6. 

23(22)  Larvapods  on  cephalic  aspect  without  minute  irregular  black  spots  near  setae;  on 
Salix  spp.;  Y-6-1,-6^,-44-1-1,  M-156  (in  part),  C-140,  C-649 odcraius  Dyar. 

24(21)  Antennae  with  antacoriae  indistinct,  limited  to  periphery  of  antafossae;  antenna! 
segment  1  complete,  or  if  incomplete,  never  less  than  twice  as  long  as  wide;  segments 
2  and  3  always  complete,  their  cephalic  and  dorsal  portions  never  reduced  to  mere 
lines;  segment  4  cylindro-corucal;  all  four  segments  often  fused  together  in  part  and 
filling  antafossae  almost  completely;  larvapods  on  cephaHc  aspect  with  irregular 
black  spots  near  setae,  spots  sometimes  very  minute  but  never  wanting  from  afl 
larvapods 25. 

25(26)  Antennae  with  all  4  segments  fused  together  in  part  and  filling  antafossae  almost 
completely;  on  Satix  spp.;  Y-95-M,  Y-8.45  (?)ft-l-l conuUi  Mariatt. 

26(25)  Antennae  without  all  4  segments  fused  together  in  part;  segment  1  always  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  other  segments;  antacorriae  always  distinct;  on  Popufais; 
M-156  (in  part) Pkrcmdta  sp.  7 

27(18)  Body  on  dorso-meson  never  with  a  fine  more  or  less  continuous  black  hne  independent 
of  greenish  or  pale  dorsal  vessel;  latus  usually  without  fine  nK>re  or  less  continuous 
longitudinal  lines 28. 
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28(29)  Latus  with  distinct  more  or  less  continuous  longitudinal  lines;  venter  on  meson 
without  black  spots;  C-713 Pteronidea  sp.  8. 

29(28)  Latus  without  distinct  more  or  less  continuous  longitudinal  lines;  venter  on  meson 
usually  with  black  spots 30. 

30(31)  Larvapods  always  with  black  spots  on  cephalic  aspect;  dorsum  with  setiferous 
black  tubercles  more  or  less  uniform  in  size;  abdomen  on  ventro-meson  without 
black  spots;  on  Ribes  sp.;  Y-1;  M-135 ribesi  Scopoli. 

31(30)  Larvapods  never  with  black  spots  on  cephalic  aspect;  dorsum  with  setiferous  black 
tubercles  never  uniform  in  size;  abdomen  usually  with  black  spots  on  ventro*meson.32. 

32(33)  Larvapods  on  abdominal  segments  4-7  usually  with  minute  black  spots  on  mesal 
aspect,  those  on  sixth  abdominal  segment  never  wanting;  abdomen  on  ventro- 
meson  without  black  spots;  on  Saliz;  Y-95-1;  M-155  (in  part);  M-140 

Pteronidea  sp.  9. 

33(32)  Larvapods  on  abdominal  segments  4-7  without  minute  black  spots  on  mesal  aspect; 
abdomen  on  ventro-meson  with  black  spots 34. 

34(47)    Abdominal  segments  7-9  on  ventro-meson  with  black  spots 35. 

35(40)  Ninth  abdominal  tergum  with  colored  patches  on  first  three  annulets,  4,  6,  and  4 
patches  respectively 36. 

36(39)    Dorsum  not  shaded  giayish-brown 37. 

37(38)    On  Populus;  G-14;  M-158 effeta  MacGilUvray. 

38(37)    On  hazel;  M-110 effusa  MacGiUivray. 

39(36)    Dorsum  shaded  grayish-brown;  on  Salix;  Y-8.4S(?)-2-l Pkronidea  sp.  10. 

40(35)    Ninth  abdominal  teigum  with  cdored  patches  on  first  three  annulets 41. 

41  (44)    Colored  patches  on  first  three  annulets  2, 6  and  4  in  number  respectively 42. 

42(43)    Body  small,  less  than  13  mm.  in  length;  Young-49 Pkronidea  sp.  11. 

43(42)    Body  large,  more  than  15  mm.  in  length;  on  Populus  balsamifera;  M-182;  G-pop. 

Pteronidea  sp.  12. 

44(41)    Colored  patches  on  first  three  annulets  2, 4,  and  4  in  number  respectively 45. 

45(46)    On  birch;  M-139 emerUa  MacGiUivray. 

46(45)    On  Populus;  Y-45 lombardae  Marlatt. 

47(34)    Abdominal  segments  2-8  on  ventro-meson  with  black  spots 48. 

48(49)  Large  larvae,  20-23  mm.  in  length;  dorsum  without  dark  shade;  head  much  smaller 
than  thorax  in  width  and  height;  on  Salix;  Y-8.45(?)s-5-2.  .fuhicrus  Provancher. 

49(48)  Moderately  large  larvae,  less  than  20  nun.  in  length ;  dorsimi  always  with  dark  shade ; 
head  comparatively  large,  only  slightly  smaller  than  thorax  in  width  and  height;  on 
Salix;M-119 CTanwia  MacGiUivray . 

50(3)  Head  not  black  or  brown,  usually  greenish  with  few  linear  markings;  body  usually 
without  numerous  colored  patches 51. 

51(54)  Body  with  a  pair  of  distinct  fine  latero-dorsal  lines;  larvapods  with  1-2  setae  as 
viewed  from  side 52. 

52(53)  Head  with  a  black  line  extending  the  entire  length  of  epicranial  stem  to  the  occiput; 
on  Salix;  M-12 erudiUi  MacGiUivray. 

53(52)  Head  without  black  Une  extending  the  entire  length  of  epicranial  stem  to  the  occiput; 
on  SaUx;  M-190 Pteronidea  sp.  13. 

54(51)  Body  without  a  pair  of  distinct  fine  dorso-lateral  lines;  larvapods  usuaUy  with  3-5 
setae  as  viewed  from  side 55. 

55(58)    Head  entirely  green 58. 

56(57)    Suranal  process  sharply  pointed ;  on  Rhododendron  canadense;  M-46 

Pteronidea  sp.  14. 

57(56)    Suranal  processes  bluntly  rounded;  on  Salix;  M-133 Pteronidea  sp.  15. 
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58(55)    Head  not  endidy  green,  usually  with  a  Markish  or  brownish  line  along  epkianial 

stem  and  one  dorsad  of  each  ocellara 59. 

59(64)    Suxmnal  process  sharply  pointed 60. 

60(61)    Body  tapering  caudad  uniformly  and  sU^tly;  uniformly  green;  on  Salix  cerdaia; 

Y.153-1-1,-153-? mmdica  Walsh. 

61(60)    Body  not  tapering  caudad  unif<»miy  and  slightly;  abdomen  swollen  on  segments 

5-7;  body  not  uniformly  green 62. 

62(63)    Latus  of  each  segment  with  a  laige  fuscous  patch;  tenth  abdominal  teigum  with 

caudal  margin  between  suranal  processes  stimight;  on  Alnus;  M-71 

equina  MacC^Divimy. 
63(62)    Latus  of  each  segment  without  a  huge  fuscous  patch;  tenth  abdominal  teigom  with 

caudal  margin  between  suranal  processes  convex;  on  birch;  M-61.  Pteromdea  sp.  16. 

64(59)    Suranal  processes  never  sharply  pointed  but  enlarged  at  distal  ends 65. 

65(66)    Antennae  with  segment  3  complete,  altho  reduced  to  a  mere  line  on  cephalic  aspect; 

on  birch;  M-60 Ptenmidea  sp.  17. 

66(65)    Antennae  with  segment  3  uicomplete;  Y-120  (on  GUdUsia  kiacanihes);  Y-145-1 

on  Salix  eordaSa Iriiineata  Norton. 

PoNTANiA  Costa 

Larvae  comparatively  small,  whitish  or  greenish,  usually  10-15  mm. 
in  length;  gall-makers  or  leaf-edge-rollers;  body  cylindrical,  thorax  usually 
not  swollen;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  usually  with  a  pair  of  suranal  pro- 
tuberances; when  the  paired  caudal  protuberances  are  normal  in  position, 
i.  e.,  near  the  lateral  ends  of  caudal  margin  of  the  segment,  the  tergum 
usually  with  paired  blackish  or  brownish  markings;  caudal  protuberances 
sometimes  very  minute  and  borne  on  the  caudal  margin  of  the  produced 
median  projection;  spiracles  winged  or  not  winged;  third  abdominal 
segment  with  four  annulets,  annulets  1-3  setiferous;  head  usually  dark 
brown  or  blackish  in  younger  specimens  and  yellowish  or  pale  brown  in 
older  specimens;  labrum  with  mesal  emargination  shallow  or  obsolete; 
maxillary  palpi  with  segment  2  longest,  usually  nearly  equal  in  length  to 
segments  3  and  4  taken  together;  antennae  with  four  segments,  segments 
fused  or  separate,  segments  1  and  2  usuallly  incomplete  and  separate, 
segment  3  sometimes  complete,  often  fused  with  segment  4;  larvapods 
setiferous,  with  four  or  more  setae. 

Most  Nematinae  with  gall-making  or  leaf-folding  larvae  belong  to  this 
genus.  The  different  types  of  galls  are  supposed  to  be  specific  and  are 
considered  of  systematic  value.  Many  species  are  indistinguishable  in  the 
immature  stages  except  by  the  morphology  of  the  galls  they  produce. 

SPECIES  OF  PONTANIA 

/.    Gall-Makers 

1  (18)  Tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  or  without  the  paired  caudal  protuberances,  if  present, 
small,  blunt,  usually  not  longer  than  wide  at  proximal  end,  sometimes  bonie  on 
caudal  projection  of  suranal  lobe;  tergum  without  paired  blackish  or  brownish 
markings ;  ninth  abdominal  tergum  with  distinct  paired  markings  or  transverse  rows  of 
minute  spots 2. 
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2(3}  Tenth  abdominal  teigum  without  paired  caudal  protuberances;  tibia  distinctly 
IcHiger  than  femur;  head  brownish  or  yellowish  with  space  between  ocellarae  across 
the  front  paler;  Y-8-4-l,-8-4-3r8<6-l,  C-y67,  M-212;  on  Salix pomum  Walsh. 

3(2)  Tenth  abdominal  tei^m  with  paired  caudal  protuberances;  tibia  not  distinctly 
longer  than  femur 4. 

4(5)  Suranal  lobe  not  produced  caudad,  as  a  small  mesal  projection,  but  with  a  pair  of 
caudal  protuberances,  small  but  normal  in  position,  near  the  lateral  ends  of  the 
caudal  margin;  head  blackish  or  blackish  brown,  space  along  epicranial  suture  paler; 
spiracles  usually  not  winged;  dorsum  of  segments  not  transversely  marked  with 
gray;  on  Salix;  Y-7-1,-7-4-1,-8.8,  C-cu  201,  M-92 hyalina  Norton. 

5(4)  Suranal  lobe  produced  caudad,  forming  a  small  mesal  projection  which  bears  rudi- 
mentary paired  protuberances;  head  light  brown  with  front  and  vertex  dorsad  of 
each  ocellara  darker;  spiracles  usually  winged;  dorsum  of  segments  transversely 
marked  with  gray;  antennae  with  segments  3  and  4  fused;  labrum  with  mesal  emar- 
gination  obsolete 6. 

6(7)  Gall  not  transected  by  the  leaf,  but  attached  to  one  surface,  point  of  attachment 
showing  as  discolored  scar;  greater  part  of  gall  free  from  the  leaf;  two  or  more  galls 

sometimes  adjacent;  woolly  small-leaved  willows;  M-148 Pontania  sp.  1. 

7(6)      Gall  transecting  the  leaf;  usually  only  one  gall  on  a  leaf 8. 

8(9)      Gall  involving  the  midrib;  surface  of  gall  irregularly  constricted;  sometimes  2  or 

more  galls  adjacent;  M-226 demncia  MacGillivray. 

9(8)      Gall  not  involving  the  midrib  tho  extending  to  it 10. 

10(15)  Long  axis  of  gall  parallel  to  midrib;  leaf  transecting  the  gall  into  two  subequal 
parts 11. 

1 1(12)    Gall  kidney-shaped,  stron^y  convex,  about  14  mm.  in  length ;  M-213.  Poniania  sp.  2. 

12(11)    Gall  not  kidney-shaped 13. 

13(14)    Gall  bean-shaped,  slightly  convex;  12-14  mm.  in  length;  Y-191-M 

demissa  McGillivray. 

14(13)    Gall  bean-shaped,  strongly  convex;  14-15  mm.  in  length;  M-262.  .Pontania  sp.  3. 

15(10)    Long  axis  of  gall  transverse  to  midrib 16. 

16(17)  Gall  transected  by  leaf  into  two  subequal  semiglobose  parts,  surface  not  constricted 
by  a  furrow;  M-211,-216 Pontania  sp.  4. 

17(16)  Gall  transected  by  leaf  into  two  unequal  parts;  surface  constricted  by  a  furrow; 
M-93 Pontania  sp.   5. 

2.    Let^'folders 

18(1)  Tenth  abdominal  tergum  always  with  the  paired  caudal  protuberances 
which  are  sharply  pointed,  normal  in  position,  and  longer  than  wide  at  proximal 
end;  tergum  usually  with  paired  blackish  or  brownish  markings;  ninth  abdominal 
tergum  with  or  without  distinct  paired  markings  or  transverse  rows  of  minute 
spots 19. 

19(20)  Tenth  abdominal  tergum  without  distinct  paired  blackish  or  brownish  markings; 
head  entirely  yellowish;  M-150 Pontania  sp.  6. 

20(19)    Tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  distinct  paired  blackish  or  brownish  markings 21. 

21(26)  Ninth  abdominal  tergum  without  any  markings  or  spots;  antennae  with  segment  3 
sometimes  incomplete 22. 

22(25)  Tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  markings  extending  entire  length  and  dumbbell- 
shaped;  antennae  with  segments  2  and  3  usually  complete 23. 

23(24)  Folded  portion  of  leaf  irregularly  wrinkled;  usually  both  edges  folded;  M-175. 
1-1 Pontania    sp.    7. 

24(23)  Folded  portion  of  leaf  not  irregularly  wrinkled;  usually  one  edge  folded;  Y-3 1-1-1, 
-8,46(?)-2.2 Pontaniasp.  8. 
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25(22)  Tenth  ahdomlnal  teigum  with  maitingi  not  extending  the  entire  length  and  not 
dumbbeU-shaped;  antennae  with  segments  2  and  3  incomplete;  folded  portion  of  leaf 
incgulariy  wrinkled;  often  both  edges  folded;  Y-13^1-1 Pomiamia  sp.  9. 

26(21)  Ninth  ihdominal  teigum  with  some  markings  or  spots;  antennae  with  segment  3 
usually  complete 27. 

27(32)    Ninth  abdominal  teigum  with  two  transverse  rows  of  minute  colored  spots 28. 

28(29)  Tibia  longer  than  femur;  front  ooncdoious  with  vertex;  setae  on  abdominal  texga 
more  than  three  times  as  long  as  spirades;  Y'166-l-i Pomiama  sp.lO. 

29(28)  Tibia  subequal  in  length  to  femur;  front  not  oonooloious  with  vertex  but  darker;  setae 
on  abdominal  teiga  less  than  three  times  as  long  as  spirades 30. 

30(31)    Head  blackish;  mature  larvae  9  mm.  in  length;  on  Salix;  Y-8.46(?)-i-2 

PmUama  sp.  11. 

31(30)    Head  brownish;  mature  larvae  11  mm.  In  length;  on  Populus;  M-166 

PoiUamia  sp.  12. 

32(27)    Ninth  abdominal  tergum  without  two  transverse  rows  of  minute  colored  spots 33. 

33(34)  Ninth  abdominal  teigum  with  two  pairs  of  transverse  blackish  or  brownish  marktngs, 
inteiTupted  on  meson;  head  brownish  with  area  along  epicranial  suture  distinctly 
dear  and  paler;  Y- 142-1 Serosa  MacGHlivray. 

34(33)  Ninth  abdominal  teigum  with  one  pair  of  transverse  blackish  or  brownish  maikings, 
intemipted  on  meson;  head  bladush  or  brownish  in  younger  specimens,  yeDowish 
or  light  brown  In  older  spedmens  with  area  along  epicianial  suture  not  distioctly 
paler 35. 

35(36)  Tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  maikings  not  reaching  the  paired  caudal  protubeisnces 
but  broken  on  caudal  half  into  minute  spots;  head  yellowish  with  two  minute  brown 
spots  on  front;  leaf-edge  folder,  folded  edges  not  irregulaily  wrinkled;  M-146u 

Poniania  sp.  13. 

36(35)  Tenth  abdominal  teigum  with  markings  reaching  the  paired  caudal  protubemnces, 
not  broken  on  caudid  half  into  minute  spots;  yellowish  or  brownish  without  two 
minute  brown  spots  on  front 37. 

37(42)    Ninth  abdominal  tergum  with  paired  maikings  on  its  cephalic  half 38. 

38(39)  Ninth  abdominal  tergum  with  a  transverse  row  of  minute  spots  caudad  of  paired 
markings;  leaf-edge-folder;  both  edges  often  folded  and  folded  portion  irregularly 
wrinkled;  M-i45 PmUmia  sp.  14. 

39(38)  Ninth  abdominal  teigum  without  a  transverse  row  of  minute  spots  caudad  of  paired 
markings 40. 

40(41)  Antennae  with  segment  3  inconqslete;  only  one  edge  of  leaf-folded,  folded  portkm  not 
irregularly  wrinkled;  M-89,-147 Pontama  sp.  15. 

41(40)  Antennae  with  segment  3  complete;  both  edges  of  leaf  folded,  folded  portion  irregu- 
larly wrinkled;  M-116,-144 Paniama  sp.  16. 

42(37)  Ninth  abdominal  teigum  with  paired  markings  on  caudal  half;  antennae  with 
segment  3  complete;  single  edge-folder,  folded  portion  not  irregulariy  wrinkled; 
Y-8.46(?)-2-2  (in  part) Pontania  sp.  17. 

Nematid  genus  1. — Larvae  small,  greenish;  body  cylindrical,  tapering 
uniformly  toward  caudal  end;  segmentation  distinct;  annulation  indistinct; 
third  abdominal  segment  apparently  with  four  annulets,  annulets  1,  2,  and 
3  setiferous;  thoracic  legs  conspicuously  long,  nearly  as  long  as  thorax, 
slender,  with  trochanter  longer  than  femur;  larvapods  well  developed, 
setiferous;  tenth  abdominal  segment  without  the  paired  caudal  protuber- 
ances; head  circular,  front  flattened,  smaller  than  thorax  in  width  and 
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height;  antennae  with  four  segments,  segments  small,  incomplete,  with 
large  sensory  (?)  pits,  segments  sometimes  fused  in  part;  spiracles  not 
winged. 

This  genus  is  represented  by  a  single  unidentified  species  collected  by 
Chester  Young  on  Salix  at  Ithaca,  New  York.  The  larva  is  unique  in  the 
character  of  the  legs  in  that  the  trochanter  is  longer  than  the  femur. 
That  this  species  belongs  to  the  Nematinae  is  unquestionable  but  it  is  not 
closely  related  to  any  genus  in  particular  except  perhaps  to  Pontania. 
It  may  represent  an  undescribed  genus. 

Species  1. — Length,  10.5  mm.;  body  greenish;  head  brownish  with  dorsal 
half  of  front  dark  fuscous;  labrum  semicircular  with  slight  mesal  emar- 
gination;  maxillary  palpi  with  segment  1  nearly  as  long  as  segment  2 
which  is  cylindrical  and  as  wide  at  distal  end  as  at  proximal,  segment  3 
much  smaller,  segment  4  minute,  peg-like,  two  distal  segments  curved 
mesad;  galea  conical,  only  slightly  larger  than  labial  palpi;  thoracic  legs 
with  coxae  subequal  in  length  to  tibiae,  with  trochanter  slightly  shorter 
than  coxa,  and  as  long  on  dorsal  margin  as  on  ventral,  femur  shorter 
than  trochanter,  cylindrical,  three-fourths  as  wide  as  long,  tarsal  claws 
slightly  curved;  larvapods  with  1-2  setae  near  cephalic  aspect;  setae 
slender,  not  stiff,  rather  sparse;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  rounded  on 
caudal  margin,  with  few  setae;  subanal  lobe  with  several  setae;  abdominal 
segments  with  subspiracular  areas  with  two  setae  and  surpedal  areas  with  a 
single  setae;  on  Salix  nigra;  C-c.y.-77. 

Subfamily  Bl£NNOCampina£ 

Larvae  (Figs.  19-20)  moderately  large;  body  subcylindrical,  sometimes 
rather  robust,  tapering  uniformly  caudad,  venter  more  or  less  flattened, 
usually  distinctly  spinose;  segmentation  distinct;  annulation  indistinct; 
third  abdominal  segment  with  five  or  six  annulets,  rarely  apparently  with 
four;  thorax  sometimes  thickened;  thoracic  legs  well  developed,  normal, 
tibia  shorter  than  or  subequal  to  femur;  femur  produced  ventro-distad  as 
pointed  membranous  projection;  larvapods  on  segments  2-8  and  10,  normal 
in  form,  glabrous,  subsegmented,  distal  lobe  truncate  on  distal  margin 
and  often  curved  mesad;  tenth  abdominal  segment  usually  with  several 
spines  arranged  in  a  transverse  row  along  caudal  margin;  suranal  and  sub- 
anal  lobes  with  several  setae;  head  small,  sparsely  setiferous,  narrower  than 
thorax,  front  slightly  convex;  antennae  with  five  segments,  slender,  elon- 
gately  conical;  ventral  glands  wanting;  glandubae  sometimes  present; 
spiracles  rarely  winged;  spines  often  very  long,  furcate,  with  two,  three,  or 
five  branches,  barbed,  or  represented  by  conical  tubercles  or  sometimes 
reduced  to  short  bifurcate  tubercles;  cuticle  microscopically  and  densely 
spinulate;  ultimate  stage  occurs,  in  which  all  setae  and  spines  are  lost  and 
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body  becomes  colorless  and  glabrous;  free  leal-feeders;  sometimes  gregari- 
ous. 

The  Blennocampinae  as  restricted  by  MacGillivray  is  a  large  sub- 
family rich  in  genera  and  species,  and  is  related  to  Fenusinae  and  Scolion- 
eurinae.  This  is  in  agreement  with  Konow's  statement  altho  this  author 
makes  his  tribe  Blennocampides  the  third  in  his  subfamily  TenthredininL 
Rohwer  would  group  the  majority  of  the  genera  under  consideration  in 
his  subfamily  Empriinae,  but  take  out  the  genera  Phymatocera  and  Tomos- 
tethus  from  the  subfamily  and  place  them  in  a  subfamily  by  themselves. 
This  arrangement  has  an  advantage  in  classifying  the  larvae  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  larvae  of  Tomostethus  lack  the  characteristic  spines  which 
readily  distinguish  the  Blennocampinae  from  all  other  groups  in  the  larval 
stages.  The  following  key  will  separate  the  genera  examined,  with  two  addi- 
tional ones,  Erythraspides  and  Periclista,  whose  diagnostic  characters 
are  taken  from  Dyar's  paper  (1898b). 

GENERA  OF  BLENNOCAMPINAE 

1(2)  Body  without  spines;  with  six  annulets,  annulets  2  and  4  each  with  a  transverse 
row  of  minute  but  stalked  ijandubae Tomo^eUms  Kooow. 

2(1)      Body  with  spines 5. 

3(10)  Third  abdominal  segment  with  six  distinct  annulets;  spines  usually  unbrandwd  but 
conical,  if  branched,  very  short  and  minute,  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  smdl 
conical  unbranched  spines 4. 

4(7)      Body  spines  conical  and  not  bifurcate,  blackish 5. 

5(6)      Spiracles  with  distinct  black  wings MonophadnusHajiagr 

6(5)      Spiracles  without  distinct  black  wings Hypergyricus  MacGfllivray 

7(4)      Body-spines  not  conical  but  bifurcate,  blackish  or  whitish 8. 

8(9)      Spines  whitish;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  not  marked BUnnocampa  Hartig. 

9(8)  Spines  black;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  marked  with  black . .  Erythraspides  Ashmead. 
10(3)      Third  abdominal  segment  with  five  annulets,  rarely  apparently  with  four;  spines  in 

part  usually  bifurcate,  long,  never  short  and  conical 11. 

11(12)  Tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  a  mesal  spine  cephalad  of  caudal  marginal  row  ol 
spines;  subdorsal  spines  of  prothorax  with  five  branches;  prothoracic  spinal  formula: 
5-2-1:5:1-2;  third  abdominal  segment :2-2-2 .0:3-2-2:2- 1:1-2;  ultimate  tergum  1-1-1: 

2:2 Manopkadnaides  Ashmead. 

12(11)    Tenth  abdominal  tergum  without  a  mesal  spine  cephalad  of  caudal  marginal  row  ol 

spines;  subdorsal  spines  of  prothorax  with  three  branches  at  most 13. 

13(14)  Second  annulet  of  third  abdominal  segment  with  three  spines  dorsad  of  spiracular 
line;  host-plants  not  confined  to  Quercus  species;  prothoracic  spinal  formula:  2-2-2: 

2-3:1-2;  third  abdominal  segment  2-2-2:1:2-2-2:2-1:1:1 Isodiaium  Ashmead. 

14(13)  Second  annulet  of  third  abdominal  segment  with  two  spines  dorsad  of  spiracular 
line;  host-plants  confined  to  species  of  Quercus;  otherwise  resembling  the  picoeding 
genus Peridisia  Kaocm. 

Tomostethus  Konow 

Larvae  moderately  large,  length  17-21  mm.,  rather  robust,  yellow- 
ish white;  body  subcylindrical,  tapering  little  caudad,  venter  flattened, 
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without  spines,  sparsely  and  microscopically  setiferous;  head  black,  shiny, 
much  smaller  than  thorax;  third  abdominal  segment  with  six  annulets, 
annulets  2  and  4  each  with  a  transverse  row  of  few  stalked  glandubae; 
tenth  abdominal  segment  without  spines,  truncate  on  citudal  margin; 
spiracles  not  winged,  but  with  a  pair  of  faint  ventral  crescentic  brown 
marks;  antennae,  (5,  4,  3),  2, 1  in  older  larvae  and  5,  (4,  3),  2, 1  in  younger 
larvae;  maxillary  palpi,  4,  2, 1,  3,  pointed;  labial  palpi  rather  slender,  (1, 2); 
ultimate  stage  entirely  whitish. 

Tomosiheihus  tardus  Say. — Length,  18  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.9  mm.; 
body  whitish  with  yellowish  tinge,  in  older  specimens  yellowish  white; 
head  shiny  black  with  clypeus  alone  lighter  in  color;  legs  blackish  brown; 
larvae  gregarious;  on  ash;  G-2,  Y-8.14. 

TamosUihus  muUicinctus  Rohwer. — According  to  Sasscer's  description 
(1911)  the  larvae  of  this  species  are  indistinguishable  from  the  preceding 
species  but  the  bred  adults  have  been  assigned  to  this  species  by  Rohwer. 
Larvae  have  not  been  examined. 

Blennocahpa  Hartig 

Larvae  rather  small,  length  15-20  mm.;  greenish;  body  subcylin- 
drical,  slender,  tapering  uniformly  caudad;  spines  small,  bifurcate,  tubercle- 
like or  conical;  head  very  small,  third  abdominal  segment  with  six  an- 
nulets, annulets  2  and  4  spinose;  tenth  abdominal  segment  spinose,  spines 
conical,  unbranched,  numerous,  arranged  in  four  rows,  1:  1:  1-1-1: 
1-1-1-1-1;  tjrpical  prothoracic  spinal  formula:  2-2-1-1-1: 1-1-1: 1: 1-1; 
third  abdominal  segment,  2-2-1: 1:2-2-1: 1-1-1: 1-1-1;  antennae,  5,  (1,  2,  3, 
4);  maxillaray  palpi,  (2,  3,  4),  1,  slender,  pointed;  labial  palpi  (1,  2), 
nearly  equal  to  two  distal  segments  of  maxillary  palpi  taken  together; 
legs  with  femur  longer  than  tibia;  larvapods  normal  in  form,  more  or 
less  rounded  at  distal  end. 

Blennocampa  spiraeae  Dyar. — Length,  16.5  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.2 
mm.;  body  greenish;  head  pale  brown;  legs  concolorous  with  body;  ocel- 
larae  entirely  black,  tips  of  mandibles  and  tarsal  daws  brown;  maxillary 
palpi  with  segment  4  and  labial  palpi  with  segment  2  deep  brown;  pro- 
thoracic  formula  of  spines  variable,  2-2-1-1-1  or  2-3-1-1,  or  2-1-1-1;  ab- 
dominal segment  on  surpedal  lobe  with  from  2-1  to  2-2  spines;  tenth 
abdominal  tergum  with  small,  short,  conical  spines  arranged  in  four  rows 
as  follows:  (1)  two  pair  of  spines  on  each  side  of  meson,  (2)  two  spines  on 
each  side  of  the  meson,  near  the  center  of  the  tergum,  (3)  lateral  pairs 
sometimes  with  additional  spines,  and  (4)  the  last  and  caudal  row  of 
five  spines  on  each  side  of  meson  along  the  caudal  margin  of  tergum,  the 
three  lateral  spines  closer  together  than  the  others;  on  Spiraea;  not  bred: 
M.28. 
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Ekyth&aspides  Ashmead 

Larvae  comparatively  speaking  small,  inconspicuously  spinose, 
greenish;  third  abdominal  segment  with  five  annulets,  annulets  2  and  4 
each  with  three  minute  bifurcate  spines. 

According  to  Dyar's  Key  (1898)  the  larvae  of  Eryikraspides  pygmaeae 
is  distinguished  from  those  of  Blennocampa  spiraeae  by  the  black  head 
and  spines  of  the  former.  Record  is  meager,  and  without  specimens  no 
adequate  diagnosis  can  be  given. 

MONOPHADNUS  HaRTIG 

Larvae  rather  small,  length  less  than  15  mm.,  spotted;  body  rather 
robust,  only  slightly  and  uniformly  tapering  caudad;  tubercles  conical, 
small,  blackish,  not  furcate;  third  abdominal  segments  with  six  annulets, 
annulets  2  and  4  tuberculate;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  two  rows  of 
tubercles,  some  of  which  are  bifurcate;  prothoracic  spinal  formula: 
1-1:1:1:1;  third  abdominal  segment,  1-1-1:1:1-1-1:1:1;  antennae  5,  (4,3, 
2),  1;  maxillary  palpi  (4,  2),  1,  3;  labial  palpi  (1,  2);  palpi  rather  thick  and 
conical;  spiracles  with  distinct  black  wings. 

Monophadnus  nubilipennis  Norton. — ^Length,  14  mm.;  width  of  head, 
1.3  mm.;  head  blackish  brown,  dypeus  alone  lighter;  body  dirty  white 
with  yellowish  tinge;  legs  grayish;  on  hellebore;  Y-42,-8.42. 

Hype&gyricus  MacGillivsay 

Larvae  rather  large  and  robust,  spotted;  length  16-20  mm.,  body 
subcylindrical,  tapering  but  slightly  and  uniformly  caudad;  tubercu- 
late, tubercles  conical,  short,  stout,  usually  not  furcate;  third  abdominal 
segment  with  six  annulets,  annulets  2  and  4  tuberculate;  tenth  abdominal 
segment  with  two  rows  of  few  tubercles;  prothoradc  spinal  formula 
variable,  but  with  a  single  tubercle  on  supraspiracular  area  and  two  tubercles 
ventrad  of  it;  third  abdominal  segment  also  with  variable  number  of 
tubercles,  only  two  on  subspiracular  area;  tubercles  not  furcate;  spiracles 
with  faint  ventral  crescentic  brown  marks  but  without  definite  wings; 
antennae  rather  obtusely  rounded,  segments  decreasing  in  diameter  from 
proximal  to  distal,  but  increasing  in  length;  suranal  and  subanal  lobes 
strongly  convex,  with  numerous  short  recumbent  setae;  legs  with  femur 
distinctly  longer  than  tibia;  distal  portion  of  femur  dilated  and  produced 
ventro-mesad. 

SPECIES  OF  HYPERGYRICUS 

Head  black,  genae,  antennariae,  ventral  half  of  front  and  dypeus  lighter  in  color;  tubeides 
blackish;  body  whitish,  faint  grayish  shade  and  yellowish  tinge  in  older  stages; 
legs  grayish  brown;  antennae  with  segment  3  and  4  subequal  in  length;  prothorax 
with  spines,  2-2:1:1:1;  third  abdominal  segment,  1-1K):M:1:1;  latus  of  body  along 
supraspiracular  lines  with  broken  band  of  grayish  shade,  marks  distinct  and  square 
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donad  of  each  spirade;  on  leaves  and  fruits  of  SmUacina  racemosa;  length,  18  mm.; 
width  of  head,  1.8  mm.;  Y-73,-29-10,-8.73,  M-181 .fumipmnis  Norton. 

Head  brownish  yellow;  length,  17  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.9  mm.;  spots  on  doisum  variable; 
body  whitish  with  faint  yellowish  tinge;  legs  concolorous  with  body;  supraspiracular 
lines  without  smoky-bJack  band;  prothoracic  spines,  1-1-1  or  1-1-1-1:1:1:1  or  3;  third 
abdominal  segment  with  1-1;  1:1-1-1 :1:1;  any  of  the  dorsal  tuberdes  may  be  wanting; 
otherwise  similar  to  the  preceding  spedes;  Y;  20  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Malloch  on  Smilacina  in  Illinob HyPergyricus  sp.  1. 

MONOPHADNOIDES  ASHMEAD 

Larvae  smalli  distinctly  spinose,  greenish;  length  less  than  17  mm.; 
body  subcylindrical,  tapering  caudad,  rather  slender;  spines  furcate, 
with  two,  three,  or  more  branches;  third  abdominal  segment  with  five, 
apparently  four,  annulets,  annulets  2  and  3  spinose;  prothorax  with  spines, 
5-2-l:(5  or  3):1:2;  third  abdominal  segment,  2-2-2.*0:(3  or  2)-2-2:2- 1:1-2; 
tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  a  mesal  furcate  spine  cephalad  of  caudal 
marginal  row  of  spines;  legs  rather' slender,  femur  slightly  longer  than 
tibia,  not  dilated  at  distal. end;  spiracles  unwinged;  maxillary  palpi, 
(1, 4),  (2, 3) ;  labial  palpi,  (1,2);  maxillary  and  labial  palpi  slender,  pointed; 
antennae,  5,  (1,  2,  3,  4),  sharply  pointed  and  slender;  semigregarious. 

Monophadnoides  rubi  Harris. — Length,  16  mm. ;  width  of  head,  1.6  mm. ; 
head  pale  brownish  green,  distinctly  setiferous,  spines  whitish,  branches 
sometimes  light  brown;  length  of  longer  branches  subequal  to  the  width 
of  head  as  seen  in  profile;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  mesal  spines  with 
2-3  branches,  on  the  caudal  third  of  the  tergum  cephalad  of  the  marginal 
row  of  spines,  sometimes  another  smaller  unbranched  spine  cephalad  of 
the  furcate  mesal  spines;  marginal  row  of  spines,  beginning  with  mesal 
spine,  consists  of  two  simple,  one  bifurcate  and  lower,  and  lateral  simple 
spine  on  each  side  of  meson;  on  Rubus  and  also  on  giant  Ragweed;  Y-8.17, 
M-19,-.183,  G.562,  500-3. 

ISODYCTTUM  ASHMEAD 

Larvae  rather  small,  usually  distinctly  spinose;  length  less  than  17  mm.; 
body  subcylindrical,  tapering  caudad,  rather  slender;  third  abdominal 
segment  with  five  annulets,  annulets  2  and  4  spinose,  sometimes  appar- 
ently four-annulate,  with  annulets  2  and  3  spinose;  spines  furcate,  usually 
with  two  to  three  branches,  branches  usually  conspicuously  long,  some- 
times small,  short,  but  always  sharply  pointed  at  distal  end;  spiracles  never 
winged;  thoracic  legs  normal,  femur  subequal  in  length  to  or  longer  than 
tibia;  head  blackish  or  spotted  on  vertex  and  front  or  uniformly  greenish; 
spines  on  prothorax,  2-2-2-1:2-2:1:2;  on  third  abdominal  segment  2-2-2:1: 
2-2-1:1:1;  tenth  abdominal  segment  with  a  marginal  row  of  spines,  usually 
four  on  each  side  of  meson. 
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Several  spedes  have  been  examined.  None  of  the  material  has  been 
identified  altho  the  following  larva  may  belong  to  /.  subgregarium, 

Isodyctium  sp.  1. — Length,  15.5  mm.;  head,  1.5  mm.  wide;  head  marked 
on  vertex  and  front  with  large  confluent  brownish  spots,  those  on  front 
sometimes  separate;  body  uniformly  greenish;  legs  concolorous  with 
body,  femur  subequal  in  length  to  tibia;  spines  blackish,  very  long  and 
furcate,  with  large  proximal  end,  those  ventrad  of  spiracular  lines  whitish; 
those  one-half  as  long  as  head  are  wide  as  seen  in  profile;  prothoraz  with 
spines,  2-2-2-1:2-2:1:2;  third  abdominal  segment,  2-2-2:1:2-2-2:2-1:1-1; 
tenth  abdominal  tergum,  2-1:2:2,  the  mesal  pair  sometimes  with  confluent 
bases;  maxillary  palpi,  (4,  2),  3, 1 ;  labial  palpi,  1, 2;  ultimate  stage:  entirely 
whitish,  vertex  pale  brown,  third  abdominal  segment  with  five  distinct 
annulets,  setiferous  but  not  spinose;  on  oak;  M-6. 

Subfamily  Fenusinae 

Larvae  (Fig.  21)  very  small;  body  semicylindrical,  venter  flattened, 
depressed,  tapering  caudad,  glabrous;  segmentation  distinct;  annulation 
indistinct;  third  abdominal  segment  with  either  one  or  apparently  2-4 
annulets;  thorax  slightly  swollen,  prothorax  sometimes  with  dorsal  and 
ventral  shields;  legs  small,  short,  apparently  with  four  segments,  spreading 
cephalo-laterad;  larvapods  on  abdominal  segments  2-8,  vestigial,  merely 
mound-like;  anal  larvapods  obsolete;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  glabrous 
without  suranal  processes  or  caudal  protuberances,  sometimes  with  small 
mesal  projections;  suranal  and  subanal  lobes  glabrous;  head  sparsely 
setiferous,  depressed,  subtriangular  in  outline,  wedge-shaped  in  profile 
narrower  than  thorax  and  overlapped  on  caudal  third  by  prothorax;  ver- 
tical furrows  wanting;  antennae  apparently  with  single  segment;  antacoria 
large;  ocellarae  minute,  located  dorso-caudad  of  antennariae;  ventral 
glands  wanting;  glandubae  wanting;  spiracles  uidistlnctly  winged;  cuticle 
sometimes  with  microscopic  but  distinct  chitinized  dentiform  spines; 
larvae,  leaf-miners. 

The  Fenusinae  is  a  small  subfamily  represented  by  four  genera  in  the 
Nearctic  region.  Systematists  have  always  considered  this  group  as 
closely  related  to  the  Scolioneurinae  and  Blennocampinae.  MacGillivray 
is  the  only  one  who  would  assign  them  subfamily  rank.  Konow  listed  three 
European  species,  dokrni,  ulmi,  and  pumila^  under  the  old  generic  name 
Kaliosysphinga.  The  first  two  are  now  considered  as  t}rpes  of  distinct 
genera.  They  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  and  are  liable  to  do 
considerable  damage  at  times.  The  genera  studied  are  separable  as  follows: 

GENERA  OF  FENUSINAE 

Caudal  end  of  body  rounded,  without  a  mesal  suranal  protuberance;  sternum  of  ninth  abdom- 
inal segment  with  a  pair  of  swellings  covered  with  distinct  microscopic  dentiform  spines: 
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tenth  sternum  stionc^y  convex,  much  shorter  than  ninth  sternum 

KtUicfenusa  MacGillivray. 

Caudal  end  of  body  truncate,  with  a  mesal  suranal  protuberance;  sternum  of  ninth  abdominal 

segment  flattened,  uniformly  and  microscopically  spinulate;  tenth  sternum  slightly 

oonvezy  nearly  as  long  as  the  ninth  sternum Penusa  Leach. 

Kaliopenusa  MacGiluveay 

Larvae  very  small,  greenish  white;  length  less  than  12  mm.;  thorax 
broadest  on  mesothorax;  declivous  on  dorsum  from  metathorax  toward 
the  head;  head  only  slightly  depressed,  front  convex;  mouth-parts  normal 
except  labium,  which  is  flattened;  mandibles  rather  thick  in  profile; 
dorsum  and  venter  covered  with  brownish,  irregular,  microscopic  dentiform 
spines,  larger  on  the  center  of  segment  and  larvapods;  caudal  end  of  body 
rounded;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  without  mesal  protuberance;  sternum 
of  ninth  segment  with  a  pair  of  microscopically  dentate  swellings;  tenth 
sternum  strongly  convex,  much  shorter  than  ninth  sternum. 

Kaliojenusa  ulmi  Sundevall. — Length,  10  mm. ;  width  of  head,  .9  mm. ; 
head  Ught  brown,  legs  brown,  ocularia,  mandibles,  maxillary  palpi,  deep 
brown;  sternum  of  ultimate  segment  with  transverse  depression  on  the 
caudal  third  distinct;  leaf -miners,  on  Ulmus,  feeding  on  aU  tissues  except 
upper  and  lower  epidermis;  Y-4-1,-4-2,-8.4. 

Fenusa  Leach 

Larvae  very  small,  length  less  than  12  mm.,  greenish  white;  body  rather 
uniform  in  width  except  at  caudal  end  which  tapers  suddenly  and  dis- 
tinctly; head  strongly  depressed;  front  flattened;  mouth-parts  protruding 
beyond  the  distal  end  of  mandibles;  body  uniformly  and  microscopically 
spinulate;  no  distinct  localized  microscopic  dentiform  spines;  caudal 
end  of  body  truncate;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  a  distinct  mesal  coni- 
cal suranal  protuberance;  sternum  of  ninth  segment  rather  flattened, 
without  microscopically  dentate  swellings;  tenth  sternum  slightly  convex, 
nearly  as  long  as  ninth. 

Penusa  dohrni  Tischbein. — Length,  10-11  mm.,  width  of  head,  1.1  mm.; 
head  brown;  prothorax  with  dorsal  and  ventral  shields  indicated;  thoracic 
legs  light  brown,  trochanter  wanting,  femur  subequal  in  length  to  tibia; 
tibia  with  proximal  end  subequal  in  diameter  to  distal  end  of  femur; 
tenth  abdominal  sternum  with  transverse  depression  in  caudal  fourth 
indistinct;  body  often  greenish,  green  adipose  tissues  being  visible  thru 
the  cuticle;  dorsal  vessel  showing  thru  as  light-colored  line;  leaf -miners  on 
Alnus  vulgaris,  feeding  habit  similar  to  that  of  Kaliofenusa  ulmi;  Y-4.  A, 
-43-1-2. 
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Subfamily  Scouoneuunae 

*  Larvae  (Fig.  22)  very  small;  body  semicylindrical,  somewhat  de- 
pressed, flattened  on  venter,  broader  on  thorax,  tapering  caudad,  glabroos, 
greenish,  never  with  bright  patterns;  segmentation  distinct;  annulation 
indistinct,  third  abdominal  segment  with  two  annulets;  larvapods  rudi- 
mentary, mere  swellings  on  abdominal  segments  2-7,  the  anal  pair  adjacent 
on  meson,  forming  a  single  protuberance;  thorax  thickened,  prothorax 
often  with  distinct  dorsal  and  ventral  chitinized  shields;  thoracic  legs 
small,  slender,  distinctly  five-segmented,  directed  laterad;  head  depressed, 
subtriangular,  wedge-shaped  in  profile,  narrower  than  thorax;  mouth- 
parts  flattened  and  protruding,  labium  large,  with  submentum  and  mentum 
strongly  chitinized;  antenna  one-segmented;  vertical  furrows  usually 
wanting;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  abbreviated,  glabrous;  spiracles  usually 
winged;  glandubae  obsolete;  ventral  glands  wanting;  cutide  often  with 
minute  dentiform  tubercles;  leaf-miners. 

The  Scolioneurinae  is  a  small  subfamily  containing  six  genera,  four  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Nearctic  region.  All  six  genera  are  represented 
in  the  North  American  fauna.  Prior  to  the  recognition  of  the  subfamfly 
by  MacGillivray,  the  species  belonging  to  it  were  referred  to  the  genera 
Fenusa  and  Blennocampa.  Konow  first  segregated  a  species  of  Entodecta 
and  later  more  of  Scolioneura  from  Blennocampa,  placing  them,  together 
with  Fenusa  and  its  allies,  in  other  genera  of  his  tribe  Blennocampides. 
Rohwer  would  separate  the  genera  of  the  ScoUoneurinae  from  those  of 
the  Blennocampinae  but  unite  them  with  those  of  the  Fenusinae  in  the 
tribe  Messini  of  his  subfamily  Messinae.  The  dose  affinity  of  the  Fenu- 
sinae and  Scolioneurinae  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  aU  known  larvae 
of  these  subfamilies  are  leaf-miners  and  that  they  possess  similar  types  of 
structural  modifications.  The  definitions  here  given  are  based  on  obser- 
vations on  two  American  spedes  of  Metallus  supplemented  by  writings  of 
European  students — Cameron,  Brischke,  and  Zaddach. 

Metallus  Forbes 

Larvae  small,  length  10-13  mm.,  whitish  or  pale  brownish;  body  de* 
pressed,  rather  stout,  mesothorax  broadest;  pleuron  of  each  segment 
tuberculate;  cuticle  with  microscopic  irregular  chitinized  dentiform 
tubercles,  those  on  center  of  dorsum  and  venter  largest;  head  directed 
ventro-cephalad,  much  narrower  than  thorax,  attached  to  the  ventral 
part  of  prothorax;  vertical  furrows  wanting;  front  twice  as  long  as  wide, 
labrum  subtriangu'ar,  small;  antennae  mamma-like;  ocellarae  incon- 
spicuous, about  one-fifth  the  diameter  of  the  antennaria;  mouth-parts 
small  but  distinct,  slightly  modified;  mandibular  dentes  sharp;  maxOlary 
palpi  three-segmented,  stipes  elongate,  galea  digit-like,  slightly  curved 
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mesad  and  subequal  in  size  to  palpi,  ladnia  thin,  small,  plate-like;  labium 
comparatively  large,  flattened;  labial  palpi  inconspicuous,  apparently 
2-segmented;  ligula  globose  and  proturding;  thoracic  legs  with  coxa  large, 
stump-like,  following  segments  suddenly  smaller  and  slender,  trochanter 
ring-like,  femur  as  long  as  wide,  tibia  longer  than  femur,  cylindrical, 
chitinized,  tapering  gradually  to  distal  end,  tarsal  claws  broadly  curved, 
sharp;  mesothoraz  and  metathoraz  with  a  dorsal  membranous  swelling 
on  each  side  of  the  meson;  spiracles  distinctly  and  semicircularly  winged; 
tenth  abdominal  tergum  small,  convex;  anal  setae  wanting;  subanal  lobe 
small,  prominently  convex. 

SPECIES  OF  METALLUS 

Head  brownish,  not  concolorous  with  body,  epicranial  suture  very  distinct;  dorsal  and  ventral 
shields  distinct  and  brown;  dorsal  shield  transverse,  covering  dorsum  of  prothorax, 
proventral  shield  very  large,  occupying  entire  venter  between  prothoradc  legs  caudad  of 
and  continuous  with  brown  oervaooria,  mesoventral  and  metaventral  shields  small, 
transverse,  triangular  between  legs;  labium  with  submentum  stron^^y  chitinized,  brown 
with  dark  carina  on  meson  and  along  caudal  margin,  mentum  brown,  longer  than  wide; 
larvapods  with  ciescentric  brownish  band  on  cephalic  aspect;  length,  11-12  mm.;  on 
Rubus;  Y fwW  Forbes. 

Head  pale  or  whitish,  concolorous  with  body,  at  least  not  distinctly  colored;  dorsal  and 
vcBtra)  shields  obsolete,  only  rarely  faintly  indicated;  labium  with  submentum  broad 
and  without  dark  median  longitudinal  carina,  depression  on  meson  rarely  present, 
never  dark  and  distinct;  larvapods  without  oescentric  brownish  band  on  the  cephalic 
aspect;  length,  10  mm.;  on  Rubus;  Y heUmnei  MacGiUivray. 

The  larvae  of  MetaUus  rubi  were  described  by  Forbes,  but  the  original 
specimens  are  apparently  lost.  The  description  given  here  is  based  on 
specimens  in  the  Cornell  Collection.  Forty-three  larvae  of  M.  betkunei 
were  examined  thru  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Crawford  of  Guelph^ 
Ontario,  Canada. 

SuBPAiaLY  Hylotoionae 

Larvae  (Fig.  23)  moderately  large;  body  semicylindrical,  venter 
flattened,  distinctly  wider  than  high,  widest  on  abdominal  segments  1-3, 
tapering  caudad,  caudal  segments  only  one  half  the  width  of  widest  seg- 
ments; yellowish  green,  spotted  or  not;  segmentation  distinct;  third 
abdominal  segment  with  three  annulets,  all  setiferous,  often  tuberculate; 
thoracic  legs  large,  spreading  laterad,  apparently  six-segmented  inclusive 
of  claws;  claws  sharply  curved,  large,  distinctly  separated  from  fifth 
segment  by  suture  and  with  a  large  pulvUlus-like  swelling;  larvapods 
setiferous,  on  abdominal  segments  2-6  and  with  rudimentary  7th  pair,  or  on 
2-7  and  10  with  rudimentary  8th  pair;  antennae  one-segmented,  either 
conical  or  button-like,  if  conical,  larvapods  on  abdominal  segments  2-6 
and  10;  spiracles  distinctly  winged;  glandubae  obsolete;  tenth  abdominal 
tergum  without  suranal  processes. 
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The  Hylotominae  in  the  adult  stage  is  closely  allied  to  the  Schizocerinae. 
but  in  the  larval  stages  their  aflinities,  if  extant,  are  not  so  manifest. 
The  laravae  are  peculiar  in  possessing  siz«segmented  ^thoracic  legs  and 
varying  numbers  of  larvapods.  The  shape  and  general  appearance  of  the 
larvae  are  so  characteristic  that  they  alone  are  sufficiently  reliable  Ux 
identification  in  the  field.  Two  genera  are  represented  in  the  Nearctic 
region,  the  genus  Atomacera,  which  includes  only  a  few  species,  has  not 
been  studied. 

HvLOTOicA  Latreille 

Head,  conspicuously  shiny  black,  brown  or  yellowish,  or  with  a  brown 
median  streak;  body  with  minute  blackish  tuberculate  setiferous  spots 
forming  interrupted  longitudinal  rows  along  some  or  all  of  the  subdor- 
sal, latero-dorsal,  supraspiraciilar,  subspiracular,  and  pedal  lines;  annu- 
lation  usually  2,  3,  1;  annulet  1  with  a  few  minute  setae,  annulets  2  and 
3  with  a  transverse  row  of  a  few  stiff  brown  setae  together  with  very 
minute  setae  scattered  around  the  larger  setae;  subspiracular  tuberdes 
obsolete;  pedal  area  prominent,  produced  laterad  and  oblique,  extending 
entire  length  of  segment;  maxillary  palpi  normal,  four-segmented,  segment 
1  flattened,  with  distinct  mesal  projection,  segments  2  and  3  cylindrical, 
segment  4  minute,  peg-like;  labial  palpi  normal,  three-segmented;  larva- 
pods  located  close  together  near  the  meson,  proximal  portion  chitinized,  seti- 
ferous, distal  portion  small,  membranous,  non-setiferous,  bluntly  rounded, 
those  on  seventh  or  eighth  abdominal  segment  lacking  membranous 
distal  portion. 

The  genus  is  divisible  into  two  sections  by  the  structure  of  antennae  and 
number  of  larvapods.  Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  published  records 
of  larvae  of  this  genus,  involving  in  some  cases  confusion  in  specific  identi- 
fication, it  is  not  possible  to  determine  many  of  the  specimens  collected. 
The  following  key  will  separate  the  species  represented  in  the  collections 
studied. 

SPECIES  OF  HYLOTOMA 

1  (10)  Antennae  distinctly  conical  or  peg-like,  twice  as  long  as  wide;  larvapods  oa  abdominal 
segments  2-6  and  10,  seventh  segment  witk  rudimentary  pair;  head  always  uniformly 
blackish,  brownish,  or  yellowish;  body  always  with  numerous  minute  blackish  spots 
arranged  longitudinally  along  subdorsal,  dorso-lateral,  supraspiracular  and  pedal 
lines 2. 

2(5)  Head  always  black,  thoradc  legs  with  all  segments  bladdsh;  tenth  abdominal  teigum 
blackish 3. 

3(4)  Tenth  abdominal  segment  on  ventral  half  blackish;  area  between  laiv^x)ds  with 
minute  colored  spots;  area  ventrad  of  pedal  folds  with  minute  spots;  latus  of  each 
segment  with  a  few  very  minute  secondary  setiferous  spots  besides  regular  tubercu- 
late spots;  on  Crataegus  Y-194-3  194-2;  on  Prunus?  Y-194-5 HyMoma  sp.  1. 

4(3)  Tenth  abdominal  segment  on  ventral  half  unmarked,whitish;  area  between  larvapods 
without  minute  colored  spots;  area  ventrad  of  pedal  folds  without  minute  spots; 
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latm  of  each  augment  without  minute  aetiferous  spots;  on  Alnus:  Y-194-4 

Hyhtonia  tp.  2. 

5(2)  Head  not  always  blackish  but  usually  yellowish  or  brown;  thoracic  legs  not  with  all 
segments  blackish,  segments  distad  of  coxa  usually  brownish  or  brownish  yellow; 
tenth  abdominal  tergum  not  always  blackish 6. 

6(7)  Head  blackish;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  yellowish;  subanal  lobe  yellowish;  spots 
between  larvapods  numerous  and  brownish;  latus  of  each  segment  with  many  very 
minute  secondary  setiferous  spots;  tuberculate  spots  of  body  yellowish  with  brown 
border;  on  oak;  Y-214-1-2 Hylotoma  sp.  3. 

7(6)  Head  yellowish  or  reddish  brown;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  blackish;  subanal  lobe 
whitish 8. 

8(9)  Area  ventrad  of  pedal  folds  with  many  minute  setiferous  spots;  area  between  larva- 
pods  sometimes  with  spots;  spots  on  body  not  unifoimly  blackish  or  brownish  but 
Markish  on  cephalic  and  also  usually  on  caudal  portion  of  the  body  those  on  middle 
portion  brownish  or  yellowish  with  brown  border  sometimes  spots  all  pale  yellowish 

brown;  head  reddish  or  yellowish  brown;  on  Crataegus;  Y-222 

scapularis  Klug. 

9(8)  Area  ventrad  of  pedal  fold  without  spots;  area  between  larvapods  never  with  spots; 
spots  on  body  unifoimly  blackish  or  brownish;  head  yellowish  or  yellowish  brown; 

on  ebn;  C-C.U.  668   Y-29-24. HyMoma  sp.  4. 

10(1)  Antennae  button-like,  usually  wider  than  long;  larvapods  on  abdominal  segments 
2-7  and  10,  eighth  segment  with  rudimentary  pair;  head  blackish  brownish  or  with  a 
disdnct  median  streak  from  occiput  to  front;  body  sometimes  not  spotted  except 

on  each  side  of  the  meson  on  cephalic  segments 11. 

11(14)  Head  blackish  or  brownish;  body  distinctly  and  regularly  qx>tted;  tenth  abdominal 
tergum  and  subanal  lobe  usually  blackish;  thoracic  legs  usually  with  coxae  blackish 

or  brownish  and  other  segments  brownish  or  grayish 12. 

12(13)  Tenth  abdominal  tergum  and  subanal  lobe  whitish;  all  colored  areas  or  spots  of  body 
brownish;  area  between  larvapods  with  few  setiferous  spots;  area  ventrad  of  pedal 

fold  with  many  setiferous  spots;  on  Salix  discolor;  C- Young  61 Hylotoma  sp.  5. 

13(12)  Tenth  abdominal  tergum  and  subanal  lobe  blackish  or  brownish;  all  colored  areas 
or  spots  blackish  or  brownish;  area  between  larvapods  usually  without  setiferous 
spots;  area  ventrad  of  pedal  fold  with  varying  number  of  spots;  on  Prunus;  Y-1946-1 

(^Onekama  No.  23;  Maine  1915;  C-C.U.  656  C.U.  sub.  64 HyloUma  sp.  6. 

14(1 1)  Head  yellowish  or  light  brownish  with  brown  streak  along  epicranial  stem;  body  not 
regularly  and  distinctly  spotted  except  along  dorso-meson  on  cephalic  segments; 
tenth  abdominal  tergum  never  blackish  or  brownish;  thoradc  legs  always  con- 
cdorous  with  body;  Y-185-1-2  (Azalea)  Y-185  (WiUow)  M-113  (birch  bred)  M-108 
(hazel) macleayi    Leach. 

Subfamily  Schizocerinae 

Larvae  (Fig.  24)  small;  body  subcylindrical,  flattened  on  venter, 
tapering  caudad,  mesothoracic  and  metathoracic  segments  somewhat 
swollen,  prothorax  distinctly  tapering  cephalad;  whitish  or  creamy  white, 
never  spotted  or  striped;  segmentation  and  annulation  indistinct;  third 
abdominal  segment  with  three  annulets,  all  annulets  provided  with  a 
transverse  row  of  tubercles;  spiracles  on  annulet  1;  tenth  abdominal 
tergum  without  suranal  or  caudal  protuberances;  larvapods  on  abdominal 
segments  2-8  and  10,  the  venter  of  ninth  segment  with  a  pair  of  minute 
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protuberances;  thoracic  legs  modified,  jwothoradc  legs  apparently  four- 
segmented,  distal  segment  pad-like,  tarsal  claws  wanting;  mesothoradc 
and  metathoradc  legs  apparently  three-segmented,  distal  segment  pad- 
like with  a  sharp  claw  on  cephalic  side;  antennae  apparently  one-segmented, 
segment  large  with  several  clear  spots;  antennaiia  ventrad  or  slightly 
caudad  of  ocularium;  spiracles  winged;  glandubae  obsolete;  in  younger 
specimens  larvapods  sometimes  very  indistinct;  tubercles  often  indistinct; 
leaf-miners. 

The  Schizocerinae  is  represented  in  the  Nearctic  region  by  a  single 
genus,  Schizocenis,  and  includes  a  limited  number  of  species.  Modem 
systematists  have  always  associated  this  subfamily  with  the  Hylotominae, 
the  two  being  separated  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  free  part  of 
Sci  in  the  front  wing.  The  larvae  of  this  subfamily  are  unique  in  having 
thoracic  legs  and  maidUary  and  labial  palpi  modified  by  reduction  in  the 
number  of  segments. 

SCBUOCXKUS  Lepelbtiek 

Larvae  small,  length  less  than  15  mm.,  creamy-whitish;  head  smaU, 
pale  brown,  higher  than  wide,  sparsely  and  microscopically  setiferous; 
annulation  1,  2,  3;  annulets  above  spiracular  lines  with  tub^des,  2  on 
annulet  1,  four  on  annulet  2,  and  three  on  annulet  3,  annulet  1  with  a  row 
of  tubercles  on  venter;  a  row  of  tubercles  between  larvapods  and  surpedal 
area;  subspiracular  area  not  tuberciilate  or  warty;  tenth  abdominal 
tergum  small,  only  slightly  convex,  tubercules  almost  obsolete,  with 
several  stiff  short  setae  on  caudal  margin;  venter  of  ultimate  segment 
with  distinct  anal  larvapods,  subanal  lobe  with  a  pair  of  long  and  short 
tubercles  on  each  latero-caudal  margin;  maxillary  palpi  apparently  three- 
segmented,  distal  segment  very  minute,  formula,  2,  1,  3;  labial  palpi 
apparently  two-segmented;  mandibles  as  viewed  from  side  narrow  and 
slender;  totaglossa  of  labium  large;  spiracles  winged,  wings  small,  oblong; 
spiracular  line  dividing  the  latus  into  two  subequal  dorso-ventral  parts. 

Schizocerus  zabriskiei  Ashmead. — Head  pale  brownish-green,  body 
whitish;  in  younger  specimens  head  brownish,  body  with  minute  tuberdes 
touched  with  brown;  legs,  and  venter  between  legs  brownish;  tuberdes 
ventrad  of  surpedal  area  and  dorsad  of  larvapods  usually  three  in  number 
in  mature  larvae  and  two  in  younger  larvae;  mature  spedmen,  length, 
13  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.3  mm.;  on  Portulaca;  Y,  G. 

Schizocerus  sp.  1. — ^Larvae  indistinguishable  from  the  preceding  spedes. 
This  spedes  was  collected  at  Munde,  Bl.,  by  Dr.  Edna  Mosher,  who 
bred  adults.   It  is  considered  by  Dr.  MacGillivray  to  be  a  new  spedes. 
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Subfamily  Aco&dulecekinae 

Body  (Fig.  25)  subcylindrical,  tapering  caudad,  venter  flattened, 
thorax  distinctly  swollen;  segmentation  distinct;  annulation  indistinct, 
third  abdominal  segment  with  apparently  three  annulets,  all  annulets 
tuberculate,  setiferous;  thoracic  legs  5-segmented,  spreading  laterad,  distal 
segment  consisting  of  a  sharp  recurved  claw  and  caudal  membranous 
globose  swelling;  prothoracic  legs  one-half  as  large  as  me ta thoracic; 
larvapods  rudimentary  on  abdominal  segments  2-7  and  10,  increasing  in 
size  from  cephalic  pair  to  sixth  pair;  tenth  abdominal  segment  truncate, 
small,  without  suranal  processes;  antennae  flattened,  apparently  1-seg- 
mented;  abdominal  segments  2-4  or  2-5  and  8  with  crescentic  sucker-like 
protuberances,  one  on  each  postsubspiracular  protuberance;  ventral 
glands  wanting;  spiracles  not  winged;  glandubae  wanting. 

The  Acordulecerinae,  according  to  MacGiUivray  (1906),  is  represented 
on  the  North  American  continent  by  a  single  genus,  Acordulecera.  Rohwer 
would  divide  the  subfamily  into  two  tribes,  Acordulecerini  and  Conocoxini, 
the  former  including  besides  Acordulecera,  Pantherix  and  possibly 
Thulea  and  the  latter  Conocoxa  and  Nithulea.  A  radically  different 
arrangement  is  that  of  Konow  who  regarded  Acordulecera  as  one  of 
fourteen  genera  included  in  his  tribe  Lobocerotides  which  was  one  of  four 
tribes  constituting  his  subfamily  Loph3rrini.  Konow  seems  to  have  been 
unfamiliar  with  the  larvae  of  the  Nearctic  genus  Acordulecera,  for  he 
speaks  of  the  larvae  of  Lophyrini  as  ^'mit  16  Abdominalbeinen;  an  Coni- 
feren.'' — a  characterization  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  genus  under 
consideration.  The  host-plant  of  two  spedes  of  Acordulecera  have  been 
recorded,  and  one  species  recognized  in  the  larval  stage.  I  have  examined 
larvae  of  several  unbred  species. 

ACOKDULECESA  SaY 

Larvae  very  small,  length  less  than  12  mm.,  greenish,  never  spotted  or 
striped;  head  usuaUy  brownish  or  pale;  annulation,  3,  (2,  1);  prothorax 
constricted;  annulets  with  transverse  row  of  slight  tubercles,  each  bearing 
slender  peg-like  setae;  lateral  lobes  distinct;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with 
several  setae;  suranal  and  subanal  lobes  with  several  setae;  maxillary  palpi 
rather  slender,  uniformly  tapering  distad;  mandible  thick;  labial  palpi 
small;  ligula  dilated,  rounded;  free  leaf-feeders;  gregarious. 

SPECIES  OF  acordulecera 

1(4)      Sucker-like  protuberances  on  abdominal  segments  2-5  and  8 2. 

2(3)  Head  with  vertex  blackish  brown,  front  distinctly  lighter  in  color;  legs  whitish 
concolorous  with  body;  sucker-like  protuberances  with  three  marginal  setae;  length 
9.5  mm.;  width  of  head  1.2  nmi.;  on  butternut;  Y-8.93(?)-2-2. .  .AcorduUcera  sp.  1. 

3(2)  Head  with  vertex  light  brown,  epicranial  stem  deep  brown,  front  sometimes  deep 
brown;  in  young  specimens  head  entirely  dark  brown;  legs  brown; 
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protubenuices  with  three  maignial  setae;  length  11  mm.;  width  of  head  U  mm.; 
OD  chestnut  and  butternut;  Y-93  C-cu  667 AcoH/tdeceravp.!. 

4(1)      Sucker-like  protubenmces  on  abdominal  segments  2-4  and  8 5. 

5(8)      Sucker-like  protubenmces  with  three  marginal  setae;  on  oak 6. 

6(7)  Head  li^t  brown  with  epicranial  stem  deep  brown  or  brownish  with  vertical  furrows 
lighter  m  color;  legs  brownish;  length  9  mm.;  width  of  head  1.2  mm.;  Y-131  -137, 
C-cu  680,  M-37 AcorduUcem  sp.  3. 

7(6)  Head  yellowish  or  light  brown,  with  epicranial  stem  concolorous  with  body;  length, 
7  mm.;  wUth  of  head,  1.1  mm.;  M-239,  M-243,  C-yll dcrselis  Say. 

8(5)  Suckerlike  protuberances  with  five  marginal  setae;  head  deep  brown,  vertical 
furrows  and  epicranial  arms  lighter  in  coIch';  legs  whitish,  conodonNis  with  body; 
length,9mm.;widthofhead,1.2mnL;onhickoiy;Y-144-5 imisla  MacGiDivray. 

FAiaLY  Pamphiliidae 

Larvae  (Fig.  1)  of  medium  size;  body  subcylindricaly  slightly  flattened 
on  the  ventral  aspect;  sublateral  lobe  on  the  ventro-lateral  margin  dis- 
tinct, moderately  large;  body  slender  to  robust;  segmentation  and  annula- 
tion  distinct;  cuticle  microscopically  setiferous,  appearing  smooth,  often 
delicate,  transparent;  color  usually  greenish  or  creamy  white;  head  semi- 
globose,  prominent,  as  wide  as  thorax;  color  creamy  or  brownish  or  blackish; 
mouth  directed  ventrad;  head  completely  exposed,  sparsely  setiferous; 
epicranial  suture  and  vertical  furrows  present;  antennae  extremely  long, 
setaceous,  conspicuous,  seven*segmented;  ocularia  located  ventro-laterad 
of  antennariae;  mouth-parts  normal,  sericos  produced  and  prominent; 
prothorax  with  shield-like,  usually  brownish,  broad  patches  on  the  dorsal 
and  lateral  aspects;  thoracic  legs  modified,  setiform,  sharply  pointed, 
segments  cylindrical,  distal  segment  very  long,  slender,  straight;  third 
abdominal  segment  with  four  annulets  on  dorsal  and  ventral  aq;>ects; 
spiracles  ou  the  second  annulet;  larvapods  wanting;  eighth  abdominal 
segment  on  the  venter  mesad  of  the  lateral  lobe  with  a  fleshy  protuber- 
ance resembling  a  larvapod,  ninth  segment  cylindrical,  smaller  than  the 
preceding;  tenth  segment  depressed,  rounded  on  the  caudal  margin, 
usuaUy  setiferous,  sometimes  conspicuously  so,  often  with  colored  patches, 
always  with  a  median  hook-like  suranal  process  near  the  caudal  margin 
of  the  tergum;  subanal  lobe  with  a  pair  of  setiform,  three-segmented 
conspicuous  subanal  appendages;  insects  one-  or  two-brooded;  spinning 
silken  web  or  rolling  leaves  for  their  nests;  solitary  or  gr^[arious;  pupate  in 
the  ground. 

The  Pamphiliidae  is  an  easily  circumscribed  family  of  eight  or  nine 
genera  and  a  large  number  of  species  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Northern 
hemisphere.  The  adults  differ  from  all  other  Hymennoptera  except  the 
Xyelidae  in  the  preservation  of  the  subcostal  vein  in  the  hind  wings. 
In  this  character  it  is  more  generalized  than  the  Xyelidae  altho  it  is 
more  specialized  than  this  family  in  other  features  of  venation.    Brischke 
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and  Zaddach  (1865)  discussed  the  immature  stages  and  biology  of  eleven 
European  spedes  of  the  Pamphiliidae  and  pointed  out  that  certain  of 
their  habits  may  be  of  taxonomic  significance.  The  larvae  of  these  species 
fall  into  one  or  the  other  of  two  groups  according  to  the  tjrpe  of  nests  they 
build.  The  first  group  contains  those  whose  larvae  build  nests  by  tying  the 
leaves  of  their  food-plants  together  with  threads  of  silk  and  are  either 
solitary,  as  Lyda,  or  gregarious,  as  Cephaleia  and  Neurotoma.  The 
second  group  consists  of  those  whose  larvae  build  nests  by  rolling  the 
edge  of  the  leaves  of  their  food-plants  and  live  inside  the  tubes  so  formed, 
as  Pamphilius.  Some  of  this  latter  group  make  portable  nests  out  of 
detached  pieces  of  leaves,  as  Pamphilius  inanUus  on  Rosa.  The  adults, 
however,  are  so  closely  related  to  each  other  that  Rohwer  (1911)  con- 
sidered such  a  subdivision  impractical.  Konow  (1901),  in  his  analytical 
table  of  the  larvae,  included  sixteen  spedes,  representing  four  genera,  but 
did  not  register  any  Nearctic  spedes.  According  to  this  writer  (1905)  the 
larvae  of  Lyda  and  Cephaleia  feed  on  coniferous  plants  while  those  of 
Neurotoma  and  Pamphilius  attack  deciduous  plants.  Nothing  is  known 
concerning  the  biology  of  Anoplolyda.  Dyar  (1895)  included  in  his  table 
ten  Nearctic  pamphilids  but,  excepting  Pamphilius  ocreaius,  all  were  uni- 
dentified and  many  were  taken  from  descriptions  given  by  Packard  (1890). 

Of  about  fifty-five  Nearctic  species  representing  seven  genera,  Acan- 
tholyda,  Itycorsia,  Cephaleia,  Caenolyda,  Neurotoma,  Pamphilius,  and 
Anoplolyda,  only  five  species  have  been  identified  in  the  larval  stage, 
and  the  food-plants  of  about  six  species  recorded. 

Four  identified  and  several  unidentified  species  have  been  examined. 
It  is  not  possible  to  define  the  genera  with  this  limited  material;  the 
spedes  studied  can  be  separated  as  follows. 

SPECIES  OF  PAMPHILIIDAE 

1(14)  Subanal  appendages  with  the  second  segment  longer  than  or  subequal  to  the  thixd 
segment,  never  distinctly  shorter;  head  usually  dark-colored;  tenth  abdominal  tergum 
with  colored  patches 2. 

2(3)  Subanal  appendages  with  the  second  segment  subequal  in  length  to  the  third,  all 
segments  black;  first  segment  longer  than  the  two  distal  segments  taken  together; 
head  black;  body  olive-green  with  yeUowish  lateral  lobes;  on  spruce;  Packard 
(1890)-35 PamphUiid  sp.  1. 

3(2)  Subanal  appendages  with  the  second  segment  longer  than  third,  the  third  usually 
darker  in  color  than  the  others;  first  segment  longer  than  or  nearly  equal  to  the  two 
distal  segments  taken  together;  head  dark  brown  to  green 4. 

4(5)  Head  green;  tenth  abdominal  teigum  without  colored  patches;  body  green;  subanal 
appendages  with  the  second  and  third  segments  black;  on  Pinus  skobus;  Packard-83. 

PamphUiid  sp.  2. 

5(4)  Head  not  green,  usually  brownish;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  or  without  colored 
patches;  body  not  greenish,  sometimes  reddish  or  olivaceous;  subanal  appendages 
usually  with  segments  brownish;  on  Pinus  and  Abies 6. 
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6(13)    Head  brown  to  yeflowish 7. 

7(12)    HcMldaik  brown 8. 

8(9)  Head  paler  along  epicxaiiia]  aims;  subanal  appendages  witb  fiiist  segment  as  long  as 
all  the  other  segments  taken  together;  all  segments  pale  tolis^t  brown;  length^mm.; 
width  of  head,  3  mm.;  body  robust,  huge;  foDowmg  parts  dark  brown:  head  except 
along  epicranial  aims,  prothoradc  shields,  thoradc  suipedal  lobe,  coxae,  sterna 
between  thonuac  legs,  cervical  sderites,  nuukings  on  the  tenth  abdominal  segment, 
median  suranal  process,  and  antenae;  occDarae  Uack;  suranal  process  short  and 
erect;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  a  pair  of  lateral  patches,  not  connected  along 
caudal  marpn;  tenth  abdominal  stemum  with  a  median  brown  patch,  distinctly 
rounded  on  cephalic  margin;  subanal  appendages  lis^t  brown,  first  segment  equal 
in  length  to  other  two  taken  together,  segment  2  longer  than  3;  thondc  le^  with 
fifth  segment  as  long  as  fourth,  and  third  taken  together;  antennal  formula:  (2, 5), 
3,  6,  1,  (4,  7);  cuticle  distinctly  reticulate,  each  area  brownish;  three  specimeDs  in 
MacGUlivray  cdlection  bearing  label  "Cephalaeia  sp.  No.  839?  Maine."  (The 
identification  is  open  to  question,  but,  since  these  larvae  are  readily  distinguished 
from  the  larvae  of  PamphHius  and  Neurotoma  by  the  characters  used  in  the  table 
here,  they  may  be  considered,  tentatively  at  least,  as  representing  the  genus  Ophal- 

eia.) Cephaida   sp.    1. 

9(8)      Head  not  paler  along  epicnmial  aims,  but  uniformly  brownish 10. 

10(11)    Head  pitdi-brown;  body  pinkish  to  reddish  brown;  on  spruce;  Packard-36 

Pamphiind  sp.  3. 

11(10)  Head  homy  brown;  body  homy  brown;  subanal  appendages  with  fiist  segment 
longer  than  other  two  taken  together,  third  segment  brown;  on  Pmmi  skthms; 
Padtard-84 PampMUU  sp.  4. 

12(7)  Head  yellowish  to  brownish  yeUow;  body  pale  brick-red  or  yellowish,  each  segment 
with  a  large  reddish  spot  on  the  spiracular  line;  subanal  appendages  with  first  segment 
neariy  equal  in  length  to  other  two  taken  together;  all  segments  blackish;  on  Pmus 
fih»6fltt ;  Packaid-8S Pam^kaUd^S. 

13(6)  Head  pale  red,  with  a  black  spot  on  the  front;  body  reddish  olive-green  with  purplish 
meso-dorsal  line;  on  Austrian  pine;  closely  related  to  Lyda  campeskis;  Padcard-82. 

PampkUiid  sp.  6. 

14(1)  Subanal  appendages  with  the  second  segment  distinctly  shorter  than  the  third;  head 
variously  colored,  blackish  to  pale;  tenth  abdominal  teigum  either  with  or  without 
colored  patches 15. 

15(18)  Tenth  abdominal  teigum  with  a  colored  patch  on  each  side,  median  triangular  patch 
between  the  cephalic  ends  of  the  lateral  patches  wanting;  lateral  patches  connected 
along  the  caudal  maigin  of  teigum;  stemum  with  a  large  colord  patch 16. 

16(17)  Head  blackish  or  dark  brownish,  in  younger  specimens  pale  brown;  subanal  append- 
ages with  first  segment  longer  than  other  two  segments  taken  together,  third  longer 
than  second,  all  segments  brown,  the  third  darker;  cervical  sderites  pale  iMOwn, 
dorsal  and  lateral  shields  of  prothoraz  pale  to  light  brown,  patches  on  the  ultimate 
segment  brownish;  body  with  a  pink  dorsal  line  on  the  meson;  antennae  in  mature 
specimens  with  foimula,  (2, 3, 5),  1, 7,  (4, 6) ;  ocularium  about  one-third  the  diameter 
of  antennaria;  ocellarae  small,  eccentric,  near  the  mesal  margin  of  ocularium; 
mouth-parts  brownish;  length,  19  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.9  nun.;  on  wild  dieny; 
G NeuroUmta  fasdaia   Norton. 

17(16)  Head  lifter  in  color,  yellowish,  sometimes  brownish  yellow ;  subanal  appendages  with 
first  segment  neariy  equal  to  other  two  taken  together,  all  segments  bladt;  following 
parts  blackish:  prothoradc  shields,  thoradc  legs,  maikings  on  ultimate  segment, 
subanal  appendages,  ocularia,  thoradc  sterna;  the  black  maikings  of  tenth  abdominal 
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teigum  connected  along  the  caudal  maigin;  black  marking  of  tenth  sternum  laxge, 
completely  covering  the  sternum,  and  with  its  cephalic  maxgin  between  the  subanal 
appendages  straight;  antennae  with  formula,  (3,  5),  2,  1,  7,  (6, 4);  length,  18  mm.; 
widthofhead,1.7mm.;onplum;G Neurotomaincofu^icuaSorUm. 

18(15)  Tenth  abdominal  tezgum  either  with  a  colored  patch  on  each  side  and  with  a  median 
triangular  patch  between  the  cephalic  ends  of  the  lateral  patches  always  present,  the 
lateral  patches  sometimes  not  connected  along  the  caudal  maigin  of  the  teigum, 
the  sternum  with  a  large  colored  patch;  or  the  tergum  without  colored  patches  and 
the  sternum  either  with  a  pair  of  smaU  round  spots  o^  without  markings 19. 

19(22)  Tenth  abdominal  teigum  with  two  lateral  triangular  patches  and  one  mesal  patch 
and  sternum  with  a  large  colored  patch 20. 

20(2 1 )  Head  blackish ;  body  greenish-white;  subanal  appendages  with  the  first  segment  longer 
than  the  other  two  taken  together,  all  segments  pale  brown,  the  third  sometimes 
darker;  following  parts  blackish:  head  unifoimly,  antennae,  prothoradc  shields, 
thoracic  lateral  lobe,  markings  on  ultimate  segment,  suranal  hook,  cervical  sderitea, 
and  coxae;  antennae  with  formula,  (3,  2),  5, 1,  7,  (4,  6);  eighth  uromere  with  a  pair 
of  maiginal  ventral  glands  near  caudal  portion  of  the  sublateral  lobe,  both  pale 
brown;  in  life,  body  ^ossy  white  with  diffused  fleshy-reddish  tint;  antennae  and 
subanal  appendages  whitish;  length,  19  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.9  mm.;  on  Comus; 
nests  made  by  rolling  edges  of  leaves  cut  across  from  the  maigin  to  the  midrib; 
gregarious;  Y-125 Pampkilius  sp.  1. 

21  (20)  Head  light  brown,  with  a  black  spot  on  the  apex  of  front;  subanal  appendages  with 
the  first  segment  neariy  equal  in  length  to  the  other  two  taken  together,  two  proximal 
segments  creamy,  third  deep  brown;  body  whitish  green;  ocularia  brown,  a  black  spot 
at  the  origin  of  the  epicranial  arms;  following  parts  brown:  thoracic  shields,  cervical 
sderites,  and  maikings  on  the  ultimate  segment;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  with  a 
median  cephalic  triangular  patch  between  the  lateral  patches;  subanal  appendages 
with  second  segment  longer  than  half  the  length  of  the  third;  thoracic  legs  pale  or 
creamy;  antennae,  beyond  the  first  segment,  deep  brown,  with  foimula:  (2,  3,  5), 

1,  7,  (4,  6);  length,  19  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.8  mm.;  on  blackbeny;  G 

PamphUius  dentaius  MacG. 

22(19)    Tenth  abdominal  tergum  without  colored  patches 23. 

23(26)    Tenth  abdominal  sternum  without  a  pair  of  small  colored  patches 24. 

24(25)  Head  unifoimly  pale  brown;  subanal  appendages  with  the  first  segment  as  long  as 
other  two  taken  together,  the  second  shorter  than  the  third,  all  segments  pale  brown; 
ocularia  laige,  about  one-third  the  diameter  of  antenaria,  black;  following  parts 
blackish  brown:  narrow  prothoiadc  shields,  cervical  sderites,  and  antennae;  suranal 
hook  brown  without  colored  base;  antennae  with  formula,  (2,  3),  5,  1,  7,  (4,  6); 
length,  12  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.5  mm.;  host  tmknown;  Y-163-3.  (This  species 
closely  resembles  P,  persicus  MacG.) Pampkilius  sp.  2. 

25(24)  Head  not  unifoimly  pale  brown,  vertex  brown,  front  with  a  brown  spot;  subanal 
appendages  with  the  first  segment  as  long  as  the  other  two  taken  together,  distal 
two  segments  brownish;  following  parts  brown:  prothoradc  shidds,  cervical  sderites, 
antennae,  and  suianal  process;  legs  pale  brown,  daiker  in  young  specimens;  length, 
17  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.8  mm.;  on  blackbeny;  M-69 Pampkilius  sp.  3. 

26(20)  Tenth  abdominal  steinum  with  a  pair  of  small  colored  patches;  head  pale  to  li^^t 
brown,  front  sometimes  vrith  a  brown  spot,  usually  without  it;  subanal  appendages 
with  the  first  segment  neariy  equal  in  length  to  other  two  taken  together,  the  second 
segment  shorter  than  the  third,  all  segments  pale  to  brownish;  ocularia  and  mandible 
at  distal  end  blackish  brown;  suranal  process  brown  with  its  base  pale;  antennae 
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brown;  tenth  Abdominal  sternum  with  small  brown  round  spot  <m  each  side;  kngth, 
16  mm.;  width  of  head,  1.6  mm.;  larvae  solitary,  leaf-edge  rollers  on  Con&us;  M. 

PampkiUms  ocreaius  Say. 

Family  Cephidae 

Body  (Fig.  2)  cylindrical,  sometimes  slightly  depressed,  enlarged  at 
thorax,  slightly  and  uniformly  tapering  caudad,  slender  or  moderately 
stout;  segmentation  usually  distinct;  annulation  sometimes  indistinct; 
cuticle  smooth  or  verrucose,  microscopically  and  very  sparsely  setiferous; 
color  generallly  pale  or  creamy  white,  never  with  distinct  bright  marks; 
head  circular  in  contour,  semiglobose,  moderately  large,  narrower  than 
thorax,  caudal  portion  concealed  by  prothorax,  pale  brown  or  concolorous 
with  body,  sparsely  setiferous;  mouth*parts  directed  ventrad,  normal 
in  form,  brownish;  antennae  with  four  or  five  segments,  conical;  ocellarae 
small,  with  ocularia  less  than  one-fifth  the  diameter  of  antennaria  and 
located  latero-caudad  of  it;  epicranial  suture  and  vertical  furrows  present; 
mesothorax  distinctly,  and  metathorax  with  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects 
somewhat  swollen;  thoracic  legs  vestigial,  fleshy,  mamma-like,  tarsal 
daws  wanting;  third  abdominal  segment  with  two  or  three  annulets, 
sometimes  indistinct;  venter  with  three  annulets;  larvapods  wanting, 
sometimes  with  slight  swellings  in  normal  position  of  larvapods;  lateral 
lobes  prominent,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  segment;  tergum  of 
ultimate  segment  with  mesal  longitudinal  broad  depression  and  distinct 
suranal  process;  sternum  of  ultimate  segment  with  a  pair  of  inconspicuous 
vestigial,  papUliform  subanal  appendages  ventrad  of  the  cephalic  end  of 
the  anal  slit;  internal  feeders,  boring  into  the  stem  of  monocotyledonous 
and  herbaceous  plants  and  bushes;  pupation  in  tunnels  in  the  host-plants. 

The  Cephidae  contains  about  fourteen  genera  and  is  moderately  rich 
in  number  of  species,  some  of  them  of  intercontinental  distribution. 
Nine  genera  are  represented  in  North  America.  Practically  all  systematists 
have  considered  this  group  as  a  distinct  aggregate  worthy  of  family  rank. 
Rohwer  (1911),  however,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  future  studies 
may  possibly  make  it  advisable  to  unite  this  group  with  the  Xyelidae 
and  to  treat  each  of  them  as  subfamilies.  There  have  so  far  been  no  facts 
or  reasons  brought  to  light  which  call  for  such  a  step.  On  the  other  hand, 
MacGillivray's  study  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  ''so  far  as  the  wings 
are  concerned,  they  (Cephidae)  are  the  most  distinct  of  any  group  of  the 
Tenthredinoidea,  and  are  only  indirectly  related  to  any  of  the  other 
families.''  They  are  generalized  in  the  manner  of  the  origin  of  media 
but  are  specialized  in  other  features  of  the  wings.  On  the  basis  of  larval 
characters  this  family  is  related  to  the  Pamphiliidae  and  is  quite  unrelated 
to  the  Xyelidae. 

The  systematic  position  of  the  osculant  genus  Syntexis  is  unsettled. 
In  the  original  description  Rohwer  (1915)  stated  that  this  genus  has 
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with  both  the  Cephidae  and  Xiphydriidae  and  on  the  basis  of 
venation,  it  probably  belongs  to  the  latter  as  defined  by  MacGillivray. 
Certain  features  other  than  venation,  however,  led  Rohwer  to  place  it  in 
the  Cephidae.  It  is  not  safe  to  venture  any  opinion  without  careful 
examination  of  the  larvae,  but  their  antennae  and  their  lack  of  papilliform 
subanal  appendages  suggest  close  affinity  with  the  Xiphydriidae. 

At  least  six  out  of  sixteen  American  species  have  been  recognized 
in  the  larval  stages  and  their  host-plants  recorded.  Janus  integer  and 
Cephus  cinctus  are  economic  pests.  Konow's  tribe  Macrocephides  includes 
the  species  whose  larvae  bore  into  the  pith  of  shrubs  and  woody  twigs, 
and  his  tribe  Cephides  embraces  those  whose  larvae  bore  into  the  stalks 
of  Graminaceae. 

Middleton  (1917)  published  descriptions  and  keys  for  distinguishing  the 
larvae  of  five  species  representing  four  genera,  Adirus,  Janus,  Cephus,  and 
Hartigia  together  with  a  definition  of  the  groups  based  on  ''characters 
common  to  all  the  genera  studied  and  probably  to  the  family."  He 
reserved  for  future  discussion  the  question  of  the  systematic  position  of 
the  Cephidae,  but  pointed  out  the  obvious  affinity  of  this  group  with  the 
Siricidae  on  one  hand  and  the  Pamphiliidae  on  the  other.  Gahan  (1920) 
described  the  larva  of  Trachelus  tabidus  (Fab.)  and  added  a  key  for  sepa* 
rating  this  larva  from  that  of  Cephus  cinctus  and  C.  pygmaeus. 

GENERA  OF  CEPHIDAE 

1(10)    PapillifoTin  subanal  appendages  present  on  the  ultimate  abdominal  segment 2. 

2(3)  Suianal  process  depressed  on  the  distal  portion,  oval  in  cro8S-section»  with  stionfi^y 
chitinized  dentifonn  tubercles  on  the  proiimal  portion;  antennae  five-segmented. 

Janus  Stephens. 

3(2)  Suianal  process  not  depressed  on  the  distal  portion/ dicular  in  cross-section,  with  or 
without  stron^y  chitinized  dentiform  tubercles  on  the  proximal  portion;  antennae 
four-segmented 4. 

4(5)  Suranal  process  prozimad  of  distal  cylindrical  portion  with  strongly  chitinized 
dentifonn  tuberdes Adirus  Konow. 

5(4)  Suranal  process  prozimad  of  distal  cylindrical  portion  without  stron^y  chitinized 
dentiform  tuberdes 6, 

6(7)  Terga  of  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments  setiferous,  each  with  a  transverse  row 
of  distinct  setae;  tenth  abdominal  tergum  as  viewed  from  side  strongly  convex  and 
truncate  on  the  caudal  aspect;  suranal  process  with  stiff  setae  not  arising  from  distinct 
chitinized  bases Trachdus  Jmme. 

7(6)  .Terga  of  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments  glabrous,  each  without  a  transverse 
row  of  distinct  setae;  tenth  abdominal  teigum  as  viewed  from  side  not  stron^y 
convex  and  not  truncate  on  the  caudal  aspect  but  gradually  dedtvous  caudad; 
suranal  process  with  stiff  setae  arising  from  distinct  chitinized  bases 8. 

8(9)  Suranal  process  with  distal  chitinized  portion  very  short  and  ring-like,  or  very 
long  and  cylinder-like,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  wide;  suranal  process  with  a 
single  transverse  row  of  setae  proximad  of  the  distal  chitinized  portion  or  with  two  or 
more  whorls  of  setae;  the  distal  margin  of  the  distal  chitinized  portion  not  distinctly 
serrate Cephus  LatreOle. 
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9(8)      Suiuud  piocesi  with  distal  €hitin!«rd  portloii,  as  long  as  wide,  ^finder-like;  smsjial 
process  proiimad  of  the  distal  chitiniMd  portion  with  two  or  more  wiiods  of  setae; 

distal  mazgin  of  the  distal  rhltinlised  portion  minutely  but  distinctly  senate. 

J7aff»^  Schiodte. 
10(1)      Papilliform  subanal  appendages  on  the  ultimate  abdominal  segment  wanting. 

5yiifa9Eii  Rohwer. 

Shotild  Cephus  and  Hartigia  (Middleton,  1917)  and  Trachdus  (Gahan, 
1920)  prove  to  possess  five-segmented  antennae,  as  reported,  contrary  to 
the  observations  of  the  present  writer,  the  genus  Janus  can  be  sqMtfated 
from  them  by  the  chitinized  dentiform  tubercles  and  Trachelus  by  the 
glabrous  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  terga. 

Janus  Stephens 

Antennae  distinctly  with  five  segments;  segments  1  and  2  short, 
ring-like,  segment  3  longer,  but  half  as  wide  as  segment  1,  segment  4 
cylindrical,  longer  than  wide,  segment  5  elongate-conical,  twice  as  long  as 
wide,  subequal  in  length  to  or  shorter  than  segment  4;  suranal  process 
short,  strongly  chitinized,  nearly  as  long  as  wide  at  proximal  end,  denti- 
form tubercles  with  circular  rows  of  stiff  setae  on  the  proximal  half,  distal 
half  small,  depressed,  narrowly  oblong  in  cross-section;  subanal  appendices 
peg-like,  with  a  minute  seta  at  the  distal  end,  apparently  segmented, 
without  setae  near  the  proximal  end;  lateral  area  of  suranal  lobe  with 
2-3  setae;  mandible  with  four  dentes. 

SPECIES  OF  JANUS 

Subanal  appendages  distinctly  two-segmented,  segment  1  ling-Ue,  much  larger  in  diamrtrr 
than  segment  2;  antennae  with  segment  5  about  one-half  as  long  as  segment  4;  bores  in 
Saliz  and  Populus abbnmatus  Say. 

Subanal  appendages  indistinctly  two-segmented,  segments  subequal  in  diameter;  antennae 
with  segment  5  subequal  in  length  to  or  only  sli^dy  shorter  than  segment  4;  bores  in 
Ribes  spedes  (currant);  C ttUegBr  Norton. 

Addius  Konow 

Antennae  distinctly  with  four  segments;  segment  4  long,  p^-like, 
bluntly  pointed,  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  wide,  twice  as  long  as 
segment  3;  suranal  process  large,  distal  fourth  strongly  chitinized,  sud- 
denly constricted,  circular  in  cross-section,  with  chitinized  dentiform 
tubercles;  subanal  appendages  peg-like,  fleshy,  apparently  unsegmented, 
with  setae  near  the  proximal  end,  these  setae  separated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  setae  on  the  sternum;  lateral  area  of  suranal  lobe  with  20-28  setae. 

Adirus  trimaculaius  Say. — Middle  ton  has  described  the  larvae  in 
detail.  They  bore  in  the  stems  of  blackberry  and  rose.  Thru  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  £.  P.  Felt,  one  mature  and  two  young  damaged  specimens  from 
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the  New  York  State  Museum,  labeled  ''a  2766''  and  "a  2261"  were  exam- 
ined  by  me. 

Trachelus  Jurine 

Antemiae  apparently  with  four  segments — according  to  Gahan  five 
segments  present;  body  thickest  dorso-ventrad  in  mesothorax,  second 
and  third  abdominal  segments  widest,  the  ninth  and  tenth  tapering 
suddenly;  suranal  process  rather  short,  tapering  caudad  gradually,  chit- 
inized  dentiform  tubercles  wanting,  with  or  without  stiff  short  setae, 
if  setae  present  they  do  not  arise  from  chitinized  bases;  ultimate  tergum 
setif erous  on  both  sides  of  the  median  depression,  convex  as  viewed  from 
side,  truncate  on  the  caudal  aspect,  not  declivous  caudad;  third  abdominal 
segment  with  three  annulets,  annidet  2  largest  and  with  a  transverse  row 
of  setae;  subanal  appendages  peg-like,  unsegmented. 

Trachelus  iabidus  Fabridus. — Suranal  process  without  distinct  con- 
striction, with  or  without  brownish  setae,  if  present,  setae  arranged  in  a 
irregular  drde  in  the  proximal  half;  subanal  appendages  brownish  with  2 
minute  setae  at  the  distal  end,  and  with  1  or  2  setae  which  are  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  setae  on  the  sternum;  lateral  area  of  suranal 
lobe  with  5-7  setae;  antennae  with  segment  4  bluntly  rounded,  segments 
2  and  3  ring-like,  segment  1  narrow  but  large  in  diameter  with  a  seta  on 
the  dorsal  margin,  segments  all  brown;  bore  in  the  stalks  of  wheat,  rye, 
and  barley  (Gahan  1920). 

Cephus  Latreuxe 

Antennae  apparently  with  four  segments — ^according  to  Middle- 
ton  five  segments  present — segment  4  less  than  twice  as  long  as  wide; 
abdominal  segments  5-8  with  ventral  swellings  corresponding  in  position 
to  larvapods;  suranal  process  without  chitinized  dentiform  tuberdes,  dther 
with  a  narrow  ring-like  distal  chitinized  portion  and  a  semicircular  row  of 
setae  or  with  a  long  cylindrical  distal  portion  and  two  or  more  irregular 
rows  of  whorls  of  setae  on  the  proximal  portion,  the  distal  margin  of  the 
distal  chitinous  portion  entire  and  smooth;  subanal  appendages  papilla- 
like, cylindrical,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  wide,  bluntly  rounded  at  the 
distal  end,  with  one  or  more  setae  near  the  proximal  end;  lateral  area  of 
suranal  lobe  with  7-15  setae;  mandible  with  three  dentes. 

According  to  Rohwer  (1917)  only  two  spedes  of  this  genus  are  known 
to  occur  in  North  America.    They  can  be  separated  as  follows: 

SPECIES  OF  CEPHUS 

Suranal  process  with  the  distal  chitinized  portion  cylindrical,  twice  as  long  as  wide,  setae  on 
the  proximal  portion  arranged  in  two  or  three  irregular  whorls;  subanal  appendages  with 
several  setae;  lateral  area  of  suranal  lobe  with  about  15  setae;  the  only  true  Nearctic 
spedes  known;  bores  in  stalks  of  Elymus,  Agropyron,  Phleum,  and  wheat,  dnchu  Norton. 
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Sitraaal  piocess  with  distal  chitiiiiaed  portioa  dng-like,  shorter  than  wide)  setae  on  the 
proximal  portion  ananged  in  a  semicircular  row  on  the  dorsal  aspect;  suhanal  append- 
ages with  one  or  rarely  two  setae,  lateral  area  of  suranal  lobe  typically  with  seven  setae; 
introduced  from  Europe;  bores  in  stalks  of  wheat pypmaeus  T^mnai^M 

Ha&tigia  ScmoDTE 

Antennae  apparently  with  four  segments — according  to  Middleton 
(1917)  with  five  segments — segment  4  longer  than  segment  3,  elongate, 
conical;  suranal  process  twice  as  long  as  wide  at  proximal  end,  without 
strongly  chitinized  dentiform  tubercles,  with  several  whorls  of  spinous 
setae;  subanal  appendages  two-segmented,  sometimes  segmentation 
indistinct,  with  accompan3dng  setae  separated  from  the  remainder  of 
setae  of  the  sternum;  lateral  area  of  suranal  lobe  with  15-20  setae. 

Hartigia  cressoni  Kirby. — ^The  larvae  of  this  species  have  been  described 
in  detail  by  Middleton.  They  bore  in  the  steins  of  Rubus  in  California. 
The  preceding  generic  definition  was  based  upon  specimens  obtained  thru 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Harry  S.  Smith,  of  Sacramento,  California,  and  does 
not  quite  agree  with  that  given  by  Middleton  (1917). 

Family  Xiphydriidae 

Larvae  (Fig.  3)  small;  body  subcylindrical,  thorax  and  two  caudal  seg- 
ments distinctly  swollen;  segmentation  distinct;  annulation  obsolete; 
creamy  white,  no  markings;  glabrous;  thoracic  legs  rudimentary,  fleshy, 
mamma-like,  without  tarsal  claws;  lanrapods  wanting;  ultimate  segment 
with  distinct  suranal  process,  without  subanal  appendages;  oceUarae 
wanting;  mouth-parts  modified;  maxillary  palpi  apparently  two-segmented; 
antennae  apparently  with  three  segments;  metaspirades  functionless,  very 
much  smaller  than  abdominal  spiracles;  cuticle  on  dorsum  smooth,  on 
venter  microscopically,  sharply,  and  densely  spinulate;  tenth  abdominal 
tergum  with  deep  meso-dorsal  depression;  wood-borers. 

The  Xiphydriidae  contains  four  genera,  Derecyrta,  Brachyxiphus, 
Xiphydria,  and  Konowia,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  radial  cross- vein  in  the  wings.  Systematists 
have  generally  considered  this  group  as  a  subfamily  of  the  Siriddae,  but 
MacGillivray  (1906)  has  elevated  it  to  its  present  standing  on  the  vena- 
tional  characters,  which  he  has  proven  to  be  the  most  generalized  of  the 
spedalized  Tenthredinoidea.  Rohwer  (1911)  would  divide  the  family 
into  two  subfamilies,  Xiphydriinae  and  Derecyrtinae,  the  latter  being 
monobasic.   Of  the  four  genera,  two  are  represented  in  the  Nearctic  ^una. 

In  a  recent  synopsis  of  the  Nearctic  wood-wasps,  Rohwer  (1918b) 
tabulates  eight  species  of  Xiphydria.  He  considers  that  X.  wakhii  West- 
wood,  which  MacGillivray  (1916)  assigned  to  the  genus  Konowia  bdongs 
to  the  original  genus,  although  the  spedes  was  unknown  to  him,  and 
states  that  ''it  is  possible  that  it  is  provancheri  Cresson.'*    Rohwer  suggests 
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that  the  specimens  which  Patten  (1878)  reared  from  Behda  nigra  and 
regarded  as  X.  aUenuaia  Norton  do  not  belong  to  this  species  but  are 
similar  to  an  undescribed  female  bearing  a  Bradley  manuscript  name. 
Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  immature  stages  of  Konowia  basaUs 
Say.  The  larvae  of  Xiphydria  are  wood-borers  and  confine  their  attacks 
to  dead  and  decaying  wood  of  deciduous  trees.  European  species  infest 
willowSy  poplar,  elm,  and  birch,  and  American  species,  maple,  hickory, 
and  birch.  Konow  (1901)  listed  four  species,  Xiphydria  prohngaia,  X. 
camelus^  X.  longicollis^  and  X,  abdominalis  in  his  key  to  the  larvae  of 
Tenthredinoidea. 

XiPHYDioA  Fallen 

Larvae  comparatively  small;  thorax  distinctly  swollen,  the  meta- 
thorax  being  the  largest  segment  of  the  body;  abdominal  segments  1-2 
cylindrical,  subequal  in  diameter;  third  abdominal  segment  with  a  single 
annulet;  two  caudal  segments  somewhat  globose;  sublateral  lobe  moder- 
ately large,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  segment;  suranal  process 
comparatively  long,  with  dentiform  tubercles  near  the  base;  tenth  ab- 
dominal sternum  much  smaller  than  the  tergum;  head  and  ultimate 
segment  with  long  setae;  head  semiglobose,  vertical  furrows  present; 
epicranial  suture  in  part  indistinct;  antennariae  distinct;  antennae  three- 
segmented,  segments  1  and  2  ring-like,  segment  3  conical,  longer  but  of 
much  smaller  diameter  than  the  preceding  segments;  labium  very  small, 
without  median  emargination;  mandibles  with  distinct  dentes;  maxillae 
with  small  modified  palpi,  apparently  two-segmented;  galea  conical, 
smaller  than  palpi,  lacinia  fleshy,  tubercle-like,  with  several  setae;  labium 
with  submentum  and  mentum  large,  convex,  membranous,  palpi  appar- 
ently with  three  segments,  small,  median  lobe  large,  flattened  on  venter, 
suboblong;  spiracles  large,  oblique,  not  winged;  glandubae  wanting. 

Xiphydria  provancheri  Cresson. — Length,  12  mm.;  width  of  head, 
1.6  mm.;  body  yellowish  white;  head  creamy  white;  mouth-parts  brownish; 
suranal  process  arising  from  large  brownish  strongly  chitinized  suranal 
lobe,  deep  brown,  at  proximal  end,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  wide, 
distal  two-thirds  suddenly  and  distinctly  smaller  in  diameter  than  proximal 
third,  with  two  circular  rows  of  dentiform  tubercles  and  setae  on  the 
proximal  third  and  two  distinct  ventral  dentiform  tubercles  on  the  distal 
third,  one  caudad  of  the  other,  these  without  setae;  on  birch. 

This  description  is  based  upon  a  rare  specimen  collected  at  Saranac 
Inn,  New  York  State,  Aug.  20,  1900,  and  generously  loaned  by  Dr.  E.  P. 
Felt.  The  larva  bores  into  partly  decayed  heartwood  of  standing  birch 
and  makes  a  gallery  about  2.5  mm.  in  diameter.  The  burrows  are  invari- 
ably filled  with  the  borings,  except  a  short  curved  portion  thru  which  the 
adult  makes  its  way  to  the  surface.  A  parasite,  Fammegischia  xiphydriae 
Ashmead,  was  reared  by  Dr.  Felt  from  larvae  of  this  species. 
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Dr.  Fdt  (1906)  also  found  another  larva  making  moderately  lai^^ 
cylindrical  burrows  in  decaying  birch  and  considered  it  as  probaUy 
belonging  to  X.  aUenmaia.  He  refers  to  the  rearing  of  this  species  by 
Patton  and  suggests  Rkyssa  kumida  Say  as  its  parasite.  Since  the  identity 
of  Patton's  specimen  is  questioned  and  since  the  adult  was  apparent^ 
not  reared,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  the  specimen  under  consideration. 
If  it  were  really  X.  aUennaia^  then  it  should  be  known  as  X.  abdominaUs 
as  proposed  by  Konow  (1905)  and  Rohwer  (1918). 

Family  Siucidab 

Body  large,  30-40  mm.,  cylindrical,  uniform  in  diameter  thruout 
(Fig.  4),  fleshy,  plump;  integument  smooth,  transparent,  non*-setaceous, 
light  in  color;  head  circular,  half  as  high  as  thorax;  mouth  directed  ventrad, 
mostly  exposed,  but  slightly  overlapped  by  prothorax;  antennae  incon- 
spicuous, apparently  one-segmented;  ocellarae  wanting;  epicranial  suture 
wanting  and  vertical  furrow  indistinct;  mouth-parts  not  normal  in  form, 
light  in  color;  prothorax  large;  mesothorax  and  metathorax  short  in 
comparison  with  abdominal  segments;  legs  rudimentary,  mammar>like, 
subequal  in  size,  borne  on  fleshy  conical  lobes;  larvapods  wanting;  tjrpical 
segment  with  two  indistinct  annulets,  sublateral  lobe  distinct  but  not 
prominent;  tenth  abdominal  segment  semiglobose  in  profile;  tenth  tergum 
distinctly  depressed  by  a  median  furrow;  suranal  lobe  on  the  meson  with 
dark  colored,  chitinized,  suranal  process;  subanal  appendages  wanting;  in- 
ternal-feeder, bores  in  the  trunks  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees. 

The  Siriddae  contains  five  genera  and  about  fifty  spedes,  most  of 
which  are  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  these  insects  constitute  a  well-circumscribed  group  dates  back 
to  the  time  of  Linnaeus  (1758)  who  described  five  spedes  of  Siriddae  among 
those  of  his  heterogeneous  genus  Ichneumon,  three  of  the  five  having 
become  the  types  of  three  modern  genera.  Systematists  have  universally 
agreed  in  considering  this  group  worthy  of  family  rank.  The  famUy 
falls  into  two  natural  divisions,  Siridnae,  induding  three  genera,  Sirex, 
Urocerous,  and  Xeris,  and  Tremednae,  embracing  two  genera,  Tremex 
and  Teredon.  The  genus  Xeris  was  assodated  with  the  genera  composing 
the  Tremednae  both  by  Ashmead  (1898)  and  Konow  (1905),  but  Rohwer 
(1911)  proposed  a  more  natural  arrangement,  placing  this  genus  in  the 
Siridnae.  Bradley  (1913)  definitely  divided  the  two  groups  on  the  number 
of  segments  of  labial  palpi  and  the  retention  of  cerd  in  the  adults. 

According  to  Bradley  (1913)  there  are  twenty  spedes  reported  ^or 
North  America,  representing  all  the  known  genera.  The  specific  charac- 
ters of  some  common  spedes,  as  Sirex  nigricornis,  Urocerus  cressani,  and 
Tremex  cclumba,  are  subject  to  a  wide  range  of  variation  and  several 
varieties  have  been  described.    So  far  as  known,  the  larvae  of  the  Siridnae 
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are  wood-borers  attacking  conifers,  those  of  the  Tremecinae  boring  in 
deciduous  trees.  Tremex  columha^  or  three  races  of  this  species  which 
infest  maple,  elm,  apple,  pear,  beech,  oak,  and  sycamore,  are  the  best- 
known  examples.  The  food-plants  of  only  three  American  species  are 
known,  these  including  Sirex  cyaneus  and  Urocerus  albicarnis.  Larvae  of 
the  Siricinae  have  not  been  examined. 

Tr£M£X  Jusine 

Larvae  conspicuously  large;  body  cylindrical,  slightly  flattened  on 
the  venter;  large,  robust,  usually  bare  except  on  head  and[  tenth  abdominal 
segment;  whitish  or  creamy  white;  setae  microscopic;  head  semiglobose, 
slightly  wider  than  high  on  cephalic  aspect,  semicircular  in  profile,  pro- 
duced to  the  ventral  half  of  the  front,  then  suddenly  truncated,  pale  brown- 
ish; mandibles  and  coilae  deep  brown;  antennae  apparently  one-segmented, 
conical;  antacoria  partly  chitinLsed  and  bearing  a  few  small  setae;  ocel- 
larae  wanting;  depression  mesad  of  antennaria  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  "eye"  is  a  pretentorina;  vertical  furrows  concealed  by  overhang- 
ing prothorax;  dypeus  small,  light  in  color;  labrum  transverse,  con- 
vex, thick,  as3anmetrical,  without  median  emargination,  but  with  a 
notch  on  the  right  third  of  slightly  oblique  cephalic  margin;  mandibles 
strong;  mandacuta  distinct,  brown;  mandibularia  narrow,  inconspicu- 
ous, maxilla  fleshy  except  subgalea,  stipes  large;  palpi  two-segmented, 
small;  galea  conical,  brown,  small,  arising  from  broad  shoulder  which 
bears  a  few  tiny  setae  on  the  lateral  portion;  ladnia  round,  lobe-like, 
bearing  three  rows  of  brown  setae,  which  decrease  in  length  on  cephalic 
or  dorsal  side;  labium  compact,  submentum  narrow,  transverse,  mem- 
branous, mentum  convex,  lobe-like,  deeply  emarginate  on  cephalic  margin, 
ligula  round,  fitting  into  the  emargination  of  mentum,  palpi  small,  two- 
segmented,  second  segment  much  smaller  than  first,  conical  and  brown, 
sericos  large,  transverse,  distinct,  crescentic;  prothorax  large,  produced 
dorsad  and  cephalad,  overlapping  the  caudal  third  of  the  head;  mesothorac- 
ic  and  metathoracic  segments  about  one-half  the  length  of  abdomilial  seg- 
ments except  the  first  abdominal  which  is  only  little  longer  than  the  meta- 
thorax;  thoracic  legs  rudimentary,  mamma-like,  short,  tipped  with  tiny 
chitinized  spot,  borne  on  fleshy  conical  pedal  lobe;  cervical  sderites  want- 
ing; sternum  with  transverse  subtriangular  lobes  which  meet  on  the  meson 
in  front  of  median  lobe  between  and  slightly  cephalad  of  prothoradc  legs; 
metaspirades  as  large  as  abdominal  spirades;  abdomen  slightly  and  uni- 
formly tapering  to  the  caudal  end;  annulation  indistinct  on  dorsum, 
apparently  with  but  one  annulet,  the  venter  with  two  annulets,  the 
second  annulet  larger  than  the  first;  sublateral  lobe  prominent,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  segment  as  a  single  oblique  elevation;  spiracles  large, 
brown;  ninth  abdominal  segment  a  little  shorter  than  the  eighth;  tenth 
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tergum  convex,  lateral  area  of  suranal  lobe  broad,  suranal  process  promi- 
nenti  deep  brownish,  strongly  chitinized,  compressed,  with  two  pairs  cf 
small  but  distinct  teeth. 

The  foregoing  definition  of  the  genus  is  based  on  one  species,  Tremex 
colutnba. 

Tremex  columba  Linnaeus. — Length,  40  mm.;  width  of  head,  4  nmi.; 
ultimate  segment  with  setae  as  follows:  tergum  near  the  caudal  margin 
on  each  side  of  the  median  furrow  with  a  small,  brown,  shaip,  hook-like 
spine,  with  tiny  setae  which  arise  from  large  calices;  ventral  side  of  suranal 
lobe  with  such  setae;  tenth  sternum  small;  small  brown  spot  at  the  lateral 
end  of  anal  slit;  subanal  lobe  non-setiferous;  subanal  appendages  wanting; 
1-8396;  G-. 

The  eggs  of  the  Pigeon  Tremex  are  oblong-oval,  pointed  at  both  ends 
about  1.2  mm.  in  length,  deposited  singly,  but  in  limited  area,  dose  to  each 
other;  oviposition  takes  place  in  early  summer,  female  sometimes  fails  to 
withdraw  ovipositor  and  dies  in  situ;  larvae  on  hatching  in  the  wood  make 
a  gallery  and  feed  for  probably  one  season;  transformation  takes  place  in 
the  burrow;  adults  emerge  thru  circular  hole,  about  8  mm.  in  diameter. 
The  larvae  are  parasitizec  by  Thalessa  lunator  and  also  by  Megarkyssa 
airata  Fabridus,  according  to  Champlain  (1921). 

Fdt  (1906)  suggests  as  remedial  measure  against  this  insect,  the  cutting 
down  and  burning  of  all  trees  badly  infested.  Keeping  the  trees  in  vigor- 
ous health  is  supposed  to  be  suffident  to  prevent  injury  as  the  larvae  work 
only  in  weakened  or  partly  decaying  wood. 

Family  Megalodontidae 

Antennae  long,  conspicuous,  multisegmented,  located  above  or  near 
the  ocellarae;  larvapods  wanting;  last  abdominal  segment  rounded,  with  a 
pair  of  bristle-like  segmented  subanal  appendages;  larvae  feed  on  herba- 
ceous plants. 

This  family  contains  four  genera,  Rhipidioceros,  Megalodontes, 
Melanopus,  and  Tristactus,  and  about  thirty-five  spedes,  which  are 
distributed  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa.  Systematists  have  invari- 
ably assodated  this  family  with  the  Pamphiliidae,  but  that  this  position  is 
unnatural  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  MacGillivray.  He  has  pointed 
out  that  it  represents  a  line  of  specialization  very  similar  to  that  found 
in  the  Siricidae,  and  that  while  it  is  more  dosely  related  to  this  family 
than  to  any  other,  an  abundance  of  characters  justify  one  in  considering 
it  as  a  distinct  group. 

Only  one  spedes,  Megalodontes  spissicornis  Klug  has  been  recognized 
in  the  larval  stage.  The  larvae,  according  to  Hiendlmayr  (1878),  are  found 
on  Lasperpitium  laHfolium  L.  in  central  Europe  from  the  end  of  July  to 
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the  beginning  of  August.  In  the  younger  stages,  they  are  gregarious 
and  live  in  a  common  nest  like  many  Pamphiliidae,  but  they  spin  an 
individual  web  when  half-grown.    There  is  one  generation  a  year. 

This  interesting  species  was  not  available  for  study,  and  the  foregoing 
definition  is  abstracted  from  Konow  (IMl)  and  may  be  found  by  later 
students  of  little  value  in  defining  the  family.  This  family,  so  far  as  the 
recorded  larval  characters  are  concerned,  seems  to  be  closely  associated 
with  the  Pamphiliidae  in  possessing  the  bristle-like  subanal  appendages 
and  long  conspicuous  antennae.  Future  observations,  however,  may 
possibly  reveal  more  important  characters,  not  given  in  the  brief  S3mopsis 
of  Konow. 

Family  Oryssidae 

Body  (Fig.  5)  eruciform,  grub-like,  subcylindrical,  slightly  depressed, 
swoUen  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  tapering  at  each  end;  segmentation 
distinct;  annulation  obsolete;  creamy  white,  without  colored  markings; 
spiracles  on  prothorax  and  first  eight  abdominal  segments;  thorax  increas- 
ing in  size  caudad,  thoracic  legs  obsolete;  larvapods  wanting;  fourth 
abdominal  segment  largest  in  diameter,  size  of  segments  decreasing  rapidly 
caudad,  last  segment  smallest;  suranal  process  and  subanal  appendages 
wanting;  head  white,  compressed  cephalo-caudad,  circular  in  frontal 
contour,  narrower  than  thorax;  antennae  with  a  single  segment,  papilla- 
like; mandibles  tridentate;  maxillae  and  labium  vestigial,  fleshy,  lobe-like, 
without  palpi;  ocellarae  wanting;  larvae  parasitic  on  wood-boring  larvae  of 
Coleoptera;  pupation  in  the  pupal  cells  of  the  hosts. 

The  Or3rssidae  contain  six  genera  and  a  limited  number  of  species 
distributed  thruout  the  world.  The  genus  Oryssus  alone  is  represented 
in  the  Nearctic  region.  In  former  years  the  family  has  been  associated 
with  the  Siricidae,  but  recently  writers  are  in  accord  in  regarding  it  as  an 
extremely  specialized  compact  group.  MacGillivray  (1906)  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  ''so  far  as  their  wings  are  concerned  the  presence  of  the 
second  anal  cell  in  the  front  wings  is  the  only  structure  that  would  place 
the  genus  Oryssus  in  the  superfamily  Tenthredinoidea";  The  group  is 
not  only  highly  specialized  in  the  adult  characters  but  a  recent  discovery 
of  the  parasitic  habit  of  the  larvae  isolates  these  Hymenoptera  from  all 
other  Tenthredinoidea  as  a  unique  class.  In  fact  Rohwer  and  Cushman 
(1917)  have  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  a  new  suborder,  Idiogastra,  placing  it 
''intermediate  between  the  suborder  Chalastogastra — where  adult  would 
place  it — and  the  suborder  Clistogastra — with  which  the  larva  would  ally 
it."  Whether  this  arrangement  is  acceptable  or  not,  the  fact  that  this 
group  is  remarkably  well  circumscribed  and  that  it  represents  the  summit 
of  an  extremely  isolated  line  of  specialization  in  the  Tenthredinoidea 
can  not  be  doubted. 
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Only  one  spedes,  Oryssus  occideniatis  Cresson,  has  been  recognLsed  in 
the  immature  stages.  The  definitions  given  here  are  based  on  the  descrip- 
tions and  figures  of  this  species  published  by  Rohwer  and  Cusfaman  (1917). 
It  is  quite  possible  that  future  studies  may  prove  them  inadequate  for 
the  identification  of  the  larvae  of  other  genera  and  species  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

Oryssus  Latreille 

Larvae  small;  epicranial  suture  faint,  arms  obsolete;  dypeus  cres- 
ccntic,  narrow;  fronto-dypeal  and  dypeo-labral  sutures  distinct;  labium 
more  than  twice  as  wide  as  long,  with  shallow  mesal  emargination;  an- 
tennaria  distinctly  elevated,  antacoria  extensive,  mound-like;  antennae 
small,  mammarlike;  mandibles  strongly  chitinized,  curved,  narrow  mesal 
dentis  larger  than  lateral  dentes,  these  subequal  in  size,  shaip;  Tnaxillaf 
fleshy,subtriangular,unsegmented  lobes;  annulation  on  dorsum  indistinct, 
with  apparently  two  annulets,  venter  with  one;  sublateral  lobes  distinct, 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  segments;  spirades  visible  from  d<»sal 
aspect;  segments  trans versdy  raised  and  with  a  few  minute  tuberdes. 

Oryssus  occideniatis  Cresson. — Color  white  with  mandibles  and  chit- 
inized ridges  near  the  mouth  brown;  head  one-third  as  wide  as  the  widest 
segment  of  the  body — the  fourth  abdominal  segment;  maxillae  with  minute 
brownish  spots  bearing  about  three  sensory  papillae;  labium  with  about 
four  stout  setae  on  each  side  of  meson;  prothorax  declivous  toward  the 
head,  forming  straight  line  with  the  latter  in  profile,  on  dorsum  subequal 
in  length  to  mesothorax;  metathorax  half  as  long  as  mesothorax;  lengths 
of  abdominal  segments  as  follows:  8,  (1,  9),  (2,  7),  (4,  6),  5, 10  on  dorsum, 
(6,  7, 8),  5, 1,  3,  (2, 4),  9, 10  on  venter,  8,  7, 4,  (1,  2,  5, 6),  3,  9,  10  on  latus; 
tenth  abdominal  segment  one-fourth  as  wide  and  one-third  as  high  as  the 
fourth  and  sixth  segments  respectively;  dorso-cephalic  margin  of  mesothor- 
adc  and  dghth  abdominal  segments  distinctly,  and  of  metathoradc  and 
abdominal  segments  5,  6,  7,  9,  10  slightly  convex,  and  of  abdominal 
segments  2  and  3  concave;  ventro-cephalic  margin  of  abdominal  segments 
1,  6,  7,  8  distinctly,  and  of  2  and  9  slightly,  concave,  of  3, 4,  and  5  convex, 
of  1  and  6  with  a  distinct  convex  emargination  on  each  side  of  meson; 
abdominal  segments  with  the  distance  from  spiracles  to  dorsal  surface 
uniform  on  lateral  aspect  and  much  shorter  than  the  distance  from  spirades 
to  the  ventral  surface,  the  latter  variable  and  increasing  caudad  to  the  sixth 
segment  and  diminishing  thereafter;  "each  thoradc  and  abdominal  segment 
has  dorsally  at  each  side  of  the  middle  a  low,  transverse  devation  sur- 
mounted by  a  transverse  row  of  four  or  five  short,  stout  back-pointing 
spines";  setiferous  elevations  on  abdominal  segments  1-7  and  9  and  on 
metathorax  near  the  caudal  margin  of  the  segments,  those  of  prothoradc 
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and  mesothoradc  and  eighth  abdominal  segments  being  in  the  middle; 
tenth  abdominal  segment  with  small  pointed  protuberances  directed  cau- 
dad;  venter  of  segments  with  brownish  spots  in  place  oi  legs;  larvae  para- 
sitic on  the  larvae  of  Buprestis  confluens  Say,  B.  laevetUris  Le  Conte,  and 
possibly  other  spedes  of  Buprestidae. 
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IV.    PHYLOGENY 

A  classification  based  on  phylogeny  is  one  of  the  essential  concerns  of 
philosophical  taxonomy.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  genetic  relationship 
of  organisms,  synthetic  as  well  as  analytic,  consideration  of  evidence 
drawn  from  all  the  branches  of  biological  science  is  imperative.  The 
indissoluble  relation  of  morphology,  embryology,  and  paleontology  to  tax- 
onomy is  so  manifest  and  familiar  that  no  comments  are  needed.  The 
time  has  come,  however,  when  a  critical  examination  of  the  phylogenetic 
significance  and  the  taxonomic  value  of  the  physiological  and  biological 
attributes  of  animals  must  be  made.  Whatever  evidence  comparative 
physiology,  biochemistry,  and  genetics  may  ofiFer  should  be  incorporated 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  data  obtained  in  other  more  commonly  ex* 
ploited  fields  of  research.  Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
comprehensive,  systematic  and  complete  summation  of  knowledge  of 
animals.  This  is  the  primary  function  of  philosophical  taxonomy,  and  in 
this  sense  the  saying  of  W.  S.  Jevons  that  "science  can  extend  only  so  far 
as  the  power  of  accurate  classification  extends,"  is  true. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  believe,  however,  that  even  to-day  morphol- 
ogy, as  of  old,  holds  its  supreme  place  in  systematic  investigations  as  it 
ofiFers  fundamental  assistance  in  determining  the  genetic  affinities  of 
organisms.  The  success  of  a  study  of  phylogeny  based  on  morphological 
evidences  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  investigator  to  select  the  proper 
structures,  to  determine  the  direction  and  nature  of  changes  undergone  by 
these  structures,  and  to  draw  legitimate  conclusions  by  judicious  interpre- 
tation of  the  facts  observed.  Data  obtained  from  studies  of  the  external 
anatomy  of  the  larval  stages  of  entometabolous  insects  are  of  necessity 
incomplete  of  themselves  for  determining  the  phylogeny  of  the  group; 
yet,  in  the  absence  of  other  means  of  approach  to  the  problem,  they 
constitute  essential  facts  significant  enough  to  merit  careful  consideration. 

The  opinions  of  scientists  in  regard  to  the  S3rstematic  importance  of 
the  characters  based  upon  the  immature  stages  of  Entometabola  have 
been  divided.  There  are  some  who  ascribe  no  importance  whatsoever  to 
them  and  entirely  ignore  this  phase  of  taxonomy.  There  are  others  who 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  larvae  from  the  viewpoint  of  synoptic 
classification  as  they  are  primarily  interested  in  the  practical  purpose  of 
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synoptic  descriptions  and  keys.  There  are  still  others  who  believe  in  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  the  immature  stages  in  the  study  of  phytogeny. 
The  reasonableness  of  the  oft-repeated  objection  which  was  voiced  by 
Comstock  (1918)  that  the  larvae  of  insects  exhibit  a  cenogenetic  develop- 
ment and,  therefore  their  ontogeny  bears  little  or  no  relation  to  thephylog- 
eny  of  the  race,  must  be  admitted  in  regard  to  certain  structures  which 
are  entirely  too  adaptive  and  too  much  modified  by  environmental  factors 
in  meeting  the  trophic  requirements  of  particular  species  or  genera.  But 
admission  of  this  fact  is  not  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  palingenesis 
of  other  structures.  Besides,  the  warning  that  the  cenogenetic  peculiari- 
ties, which  may  be  of  value  as  distinguishing  characters,  are  of  no  phylo- 
genetic  significance  and  must,  therefore,  be  judiciously  and  discriminately 
distinguished  from  more  important  palingenetic  characters,  applies  not 
only  to  the  classification  of  the  larvae  but  to  the  taxonomy  of  the  adidts  as 
well.  This  objection  alone  does  not  invalidate  a  belief  in  the  intrinsic 
importance  of  the  immature  stages  from  the  phylogenetic  point  of  view. 
While  the  writer  does  not  minimize  the  danger  of  a  too  confident  expecta- 
tion of  finding  phylogenetic  indices  in  the  successive  ontogenetic  stages  in 
entometabolous  insects,  yet  he  is  equally  reluctant  to  abandon  his  hope  in 
regard  to  the  taxonomic  value  of  the  characters  of  immature  insects. 
The  present  study  is  a  partial  justification  of  his  contention. 

Students  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  have  recognized  the  practical  im- 
portance of  the  larvae  in  determining  the  systematic  position  of  different 
taxonomic  units.  Norton  (1867)  stated  that  ''Mr.  Walsh  has  shown 
that  in  some  species  of  Euura  and  Nematus  bred  by  him,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  imago,  while  the  larvae  varied 
greatly.  Doubtless  our  opinion  will  be  greatly  modified  by  future  dis- 
coveries." Cameron  (1882)  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  larvae  were  of 
great  value  in  differentiating  the  tribes  and  subtribes  altho  they  appeared 
to  be  of  little  use  in  regard  to  the  genera.  MacGillivray  (1913)  goes  further 
and  states  that  ''it  was  hoped  from  a  study  of  the  immature  stages  of  the 
Tenthredinoidea  that  some  information  might  be  obtained  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  species  based  on  obscure  anatomical  details."  Rohwer 
also  often  uses  the  characters  of  the  larvae  as  collateral  evidence  in  decid- 
ing the  S3rstematic  position  of  certain  subfamilies  and  genera. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  in  regard  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Hymenop- 
tera  beyond  the  probability  that  they  have  somehow  arisen  from  a  primi- 
tive type  of  some  neuropteroid-like  Palaeodictyoptera.  The  order  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  highly  specialized  of  all 
insects.  Systematists  are  unanimous  in  regarding  the  Tenthredinoidea 
as  the  most  generalized  of  the  Hymenoptera.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  conjecture  the  primitive  larval  t3rpe  of  the  Tenthredinoidea. 
Judging,  however,  from  what  are  universally  considered  to  be  generalized 
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conditions  in  insects  in  gcneial  and  in  the  Tenthredinoidea  in  particolar, 
the  probable  ancestral  type  of  larva  may  be  characterized  as  follows: 
body  cylindrical;  segmentation  distinct;  annulation  indistinct,  annulets 
few  in  number;  head  exposed,  subglobose,  distinct  from  the  trunk;  thorax 
and  abdomen  more  or  less  similar  in  structure  excepting  the  three  pairs  of 
thoracic  legs,  which  are  well  developed  and  consist  of  five  segments, 
tarsal  daws  distinct;  abdomen  with  twelve  segments  including  the  telson; 
larvapods  present  on  abdominal  segments  1-10;  antennae  long^  composed 
of  several  segments;  ocellarae  present,  one  on  each  side  of  head;  mouth- 
parts  well  developed,  maxillary  and  labial  palpi  segmented;  tenth  abdom- 
inal tergum  without  caudal  protuberances  or  suranal  process;  eleventh 
abdominal  sternum  with  a  pair  of  segmented  subanal  appendices;  ten 
pairs  of  functional  spiracles  present,  including  metaspirades;  larvae  free 
leaf-feeders. 

There  are,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Comstock  (1893),  two  kinds  of  char- 
acters of  phylogenetic  importance.  "First,  characters  indicating  differ- 
ence in  kind  of  specialization;  and  second,  characters  indicating  difference 
in  degree  of  specialization  of  the  same  kind.  The  former  will  indicate 
dichotomous  divisions  of  lines  of  descent;  the  latter  merdy  indicate 
degrees  of  divergence  from  a  primitive  type." 

In  determining  the  probable  genetic  affinities  of  the  families  of  the 
Tenthredinoidea,  the  following  structures  have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion: thoradc  legs,  larvapods,  subanal  appendages,  ocellarae,  ^nt^nnik^^ 
mouth-parts,  suranal  process,  and  metathoradc  spirades.  The  list  does 
not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  structures  which  might  be  employed  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  structures  listed  offer  the  most 
reliable  and  essential  basis  for  the  determination  of  a  phylogeny  based 
upon  larval  characters.  The  significant  changes  in  these  structures  are: 
addition  or  reduction  of  parts;  difference  in  degrees  of  devdopment  of 
existing  parts;  and  modifications  in  length,  size,  shape,  and  degree  of 
chitinization  of  the  parts.  These  modifications  have  been  interpreted 
according  to  the  Comstockian  prindples  quoted  above. 

The  thoradc  legs  are  among  the  most  persistent  structures  in  the 
adult  and  larval  stages  of  insects  in  general,  and  their  absence  is  unques- 
tionably an  indication  of  specialization  by  reduction.  It  is  likewise 
reasonable  to  assume  that  any  modification  of  the  typical,  simple,  cylin- 
drical, five-segmented  condition  as  regards  the  form  or  the  number  of 
segments  is  a  sign  of  specialization.  The  legs  of  the  larvae  of  the  Pam- 
philiidae  approximate  most  dosely  the  primitive  condition  in  the  number, 
shape,  and  structure  of  the  segments.  The  tarsal  daw  is  straight  and 
very  slender.  In  the  Xyelidae  the  legs  assume  a  condition  different  from 
that  of  the  Pamphiliidae.  The  differentiation  of  segments  in  size  and  shape 
has  proceeded  further  and  the  tarsal  claws  have  become  distinctly  daw- 
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like.  The  legs  are  very  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the  body.  The 
Tenthredinidae  present  a  series  of  conditions  which  illustrate  beautifully 
cases  of  modification  both  by  reduction  and  addition.  The  t)rpical,  well- 
developed,  five-segmented  legs  undoubtedly  represent  the  normal  sequence 
in  development  from  the  condition  found  in  the  Xyelidae.  The  apparently 
six-segmented  condition  of  the  Hylotominae,  four-segmented  legs  of  the 
Fenusinaey  and  three-segmented  condition  of  the  Schizocerinae,  together 
with  the  development  of  distal  fleshy  lobes  in  the  first-  and  last-named 
subfamilies  are  cases  of  specialization.  The  fact  that  the  specialization 
by  reduction  of  segments  has  not  proceeded  at  the  same  rate  in  the  last 
two  subfamilies  is  indicated  by  the  difference  in  the  structure  of  the 
segments.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  prothoradc  legs  of  the  Schizo- 
cerinae  still  retain  four  segments  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  two  caudal 
pairs  the  number  of  segments  has  been  reduced  to  three.  The  osculant 
genus  Phlebatrophia  is  unique  among  all  other  Tenthredinidae  in  having 
the  legs  modified  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lose  all  resemblance  to  normal 
segmented  legs.  They  have  become  mere  fleshy,  indistinctly  segmented, 
clawless  protuberances.  In  this  character  this  genus  resembles  highly 
specialized  families  such  as  the  Cephidae  and  its  allies.  The  Cephidae, 
Xiphydriidae,  and  Siricidae  represent  a  series  of  modifications  in  which  the 
changes  have  residted  in  fleshy,  vestigial,  entirely  clawless  legs  with  or  with- 
out indication  of  segmentation.  Judging  from  the  size  and  degree  of 
segmentation,  the  Xiphydriidae  is  more  generalized  than  the  Siricidae 
and  more  specialized  than  the  Cephidae.  The  Oryssidae  is  entirely  apo- 
dous,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  parasitic  on  buprestid  larvae  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  its  extreme  specialization. 

The  larvapods  are  considered  as  true  appendages  of  the  abdominal 
segments.  Their  presence  is  highly  significant  from  a  phylogenetic  point 
of  view.  The  larvae  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  are  divisible  into  two  types 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  larvapods.  The  Xyelidae 
and  Tenthredinidae  represent  the  type  with  polypodous  larvae  and  the 
other  five  families  represent  the  type  with  apodous  larvae.  In  the  first 
group  the  Xyelidae  possess  the  maximum  number,  or  ten  pairs,  of  larva- 
pods, while  the  Tenthredinidae  are  provided  with  six  to  eight  excepting 
certain  specialized  genera  which  possess  very  vestigial  or  no  larvapods. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  the  reason  for  the  invariable  absence 
of  larvapods  upon  the  first  and  ninth  uromeres  in  the  Tenthredinidae.  It 
may  be  that  the  same  mechanical  factors  which  have  caused  the  fusion 
of  anal  larvapods  in  boring  larvae  like  Caulocampus  are  also  responsible 
for  this  condition.  The  size  and,  to  some  extent,  the  structure  and  position 
of  the  larvapods  vary  within  the  Tenthredinidae  as  in  the  Schizocerinae, 
Hylotominae,  and  Fenusinae.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  gall-making 
genus  Pontania  retains  normal  larvapods  as  well  as  thoracic  legs,  while  the 
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leaf-miners  have  both  thoracic  and  abdominal  legs  reduced  in  the  number 
and  me  of  their  segments.  The  small  size  and  reduced  number  of  seg- 
ments are  correlated  with  the  well-developed  thoracic  legs  of  the  Hylo- 
tominae.  In  this  subfamily  the  daws  are  very  large,  sharply  curved,  and 
provided  with  empodia-like  distal  structures,  indicating  a  great  adapta* 
tion  for  clinging  to  leaves.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  larvapods.  The  Pamphiliidae  and  four  specialized  families 
in  the  same  line  of  development  are  entirely  without  larvapods.  It  is 
highly  desirable  to  determine  whether  this  apodous  condition  signifies 
a  common  origin  of  all  five  families.  Upon  this  question  hinges  much  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  phylogeny  of  the  Tenthredinoidea. 

In  characterizing  the  larvae  of  the  hypothetical  primodial  Ten- 
thredinoidea the  abdomen  was  considered  as  provided  with  the  maximum 
number  of  appendages,  including  ten  pairs  of  larvapods  and  a  pair  of 
subanal  appendages.  This  assumption  is  based  upon  the  fundamental 
fact  that  the  progenitor  of  insects  having  evolved  from  a  typical  arthro- 
podan  organism  possessed  the  typically  arthropodan  character,  abdominal 
appendages.  This  assumption  is  justifiable  in  view  of  the  following  facts: 
(1)  the  possession  of  appendages  on  all  of  the  abdominal  segments  is  a 
fundamental  arthropodan  characteristic;  (2)  the  embryos  of  practically  all 
insects  exhibit  at  some  time  during  their  development  rudiments  of 
abdominal  appendages;  (3)  appendages  are  present  on  all  or  some  of  the 
abdominal  segments  in  the  postembryonic  stages  of  the  Apterygota; 
(4)  the  gonapophyses  of  the  Exometabola  represent  the  true  abdominal 
appendages  in  this  group  of  insects;  (5)  the  larvapods  and  other  appenda- 
ges are  present  in  the  larvae  of  the  Mecoptera,  Lepidoptera,  generalized 
H}rmenoptera,  and,  possibly,  in  some  other  orders, — all  these  facts  indi- 
cating the  wide  occurrence  and  fundamental  continuity  of  abdominal 
appendages  in  the  Hexapoda.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  progenitor  of  insects,  at  least  in  some  stage  of  its  development, 
possessed  appendages  on  all  of  the  abdominal  segments.  The  same 
argument  supports  the  contention  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Hymenoptera 
undoubtedly  closely  resembled  the  remoter  ancestors  of  the  Insecta. 
The  larvae  of  the  progenitor  of  the  Hymenoptera  for  this  reason  have 
been  considered  as  provided  with  the  maximum  number,  or  ten  pairs, 
of  larvapods,  a  pair  on  each  of  the  first  ten  abdominal  segments  and  a 
pair  of  subanal  appendages  on  the  eleventh  abdominal  segment.  If  this 
assumption  is  true,  the  larvae  of  the  XyeUdae,  which  possess  ten  pairs  of 
larvapods,  must  be  considered  as  representing  the  most  primitive  condition 
found  in  the  Hymenoptera.  Graber  (1890)  has  shown  that  in  the  larvae 
of  Hylotoma  the  larvapods  arise  from  the  embryonic  limb-rudiments  and 
are  directly  evolved  from  them  during  the  development  and,  therefore, 
the  larvapods  are  the  true  appendages  of  the  abdomen,  homodynamous 
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with  the  thoracic  legs  and  homologous  with  the  abdominal  appendages  of 
generalized  insects.  There  is  no  reason  for  considering  the  larvapods  of 
the  Xyelidae  as  embryologically  and  morphologically  different  from  those  of 
Hylotoma,  consequently  the  larvapods  of  the  Xyelidae  must  be  the 
true  appendages  of  the  abdomen;  and  since  the  larvae  of  this  family 
are  provided  with  the  maximum  number  of  larvapods,  they  must  be 
considered  as  the  most  generalized  of  the  Tenthredinoidea.  The  Ten- 
thredinidae  with  six  to  eight  pairs  of  larvapods  and  certain  other  mor* 
phological  and  biological  characters  are  unquestionably  related  to  the 
Xyelidae  and  probably  represent  a  line  of  evolution  from  a  xylelid-like 
ancestral  stock.  Among  the  Tenthredinoidea  with  apodous  larvae,  the 
Pamphiliidaey  with  a  pair  of  segmented  subanal  appendages,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  generalized  of  all  five  families.  The  origin  of  the  Pamphiliidae 
is  consequently  an  important  question.  For  the  reasons  already  stated 
in  connection  with  the  larvapods,  the  progenitw  of  the  Hymenoptera  has 
been  considered  as  possessing  a  pair  of  subanal  appendages  on  the  caudal 
segment  of  the  body.  In  this  character  as  well  as  in  all  others  the  Pamphilii- 
dae approach  most  nearly  the  primitive  condition  and,  except  for  the 
absence  of  larvapods,  unquestionably  represents  the  most  generalized 
condition  found  in  the  Tenthredinoidea,  outranking  even  the  Xyelidae. 
The  loss  of  larvapods  in  this  case  is  just  as  di£5icult  to  explain  as  the  loss 
of  subanal  appendages  in  the  case  of  the  Xyelidae.  These  structures,  the 
larvapods  and  subanal  appendages,  must  have  been  lost  during  the  course 
of  phylogeny  since  the  progenitor  undoubtedly  possessed  both  of  these 
structures,  and  these  two  families,  in  spite  of  their  generalized  conditions, 
must  represent  the  end-products  of  evolution  in  their  particular  lines. 
It  is,  then,  natural  and  proper  to  assume  that  there  have  taken  place  two 
distinct  lines  of  development  from  the  ancestral  type  of  the  Hymenoptera. 
In  the  one,  the  specialization  consisted  in  the  suppression  of  the  develop- 
ment of  larvapods,  as  in  the  Pamphiliidae,  and  in  the  other  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  development  of  subanal  appendages,  as  in  the  Xyelidae.  These 
two  families,  then,  represent  two  independent  lines  of  evolution  and  are 
the  most  generalized  families  not  only  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  but  of  the 
Hymenoptera.  Whether  the  Xyelidae  is  more  generalized  than  the 
Pamphiliidae,  or  vice  versa,  must,  from  the  very  nture  of  the  case,  remain 
a  question  till  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  shall  perhaps  make  the 
answer  possible.  There  are,  however,  a  few  things  that  should  be  pointed 
out  regarding  this  question.  If  the  suppression  of  the  development  of 
larvapods  is  considered  of  equal  phylogenetic  significance  with  the  sup- 
pression of  the  development  of  the  subanal  appendages,  and  if  the  head 
and  the  appendages  of  these  two  families  alone  are  compared,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Pamphiliidae  are  more  generalized  than  the  Xyelidae. 
But  since  the  subanal  appendages  are  true  abdominal  appendages  homo- 
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dynamous  with  the  larvapods,  and  since  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the 
process  of  reduction  has  taken  place  very  slowly  by  gradual  suppression 
of  the  appendages,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  apodous 
condition  found  in  the  Pamphiliidae  represents  a  much  later  stage  of 
specialization  than  the  condition  of  the  polypodous  larvae  of  the  XyeUdae. 
The  biology  of  the  Pamphiliidae  also  indicates  that  this  &mily  is  perhaps 
more  specialized  than  the  Xyelidae.  However,  these  considerations 
counterbalance  each  other,  and,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
between  the  two  families  as  to  their  relative  degrees  of  spedalizatiim. 
This  somewhat  drawn-out  discussion  leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 
(1)  the  progenitor  of  the  Hymenoptera  possessed  a  pair  of  larvapods  on 
each  of  the  first  ten  abdominal  segments  and  a  pair  of  segmented  subanal 
appendages  on  the  eleventh  segment;  (2)  the  progenitor  gave  rise  to  dis- 
tinct stocks  which  resulted  in  the  production  of  larvae  with  larvapods  in 
one  case  and  with  subanal  appendages  in  the  other;  (3)  the  Xvelidae 
represents  the  former  line  of  evolution  and  the  Pamphiliidae  the  latter; 
and  (4)  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Pamphiliidae  is  more  generalized 
than  the  Xyelidae  or  vice  versa  is  by  its  nature  unanswerable.  To  the 
above  conclusions  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  only  natural  and  reasonable  to 
consider  the  Tenthredinidae  as  representing  the  further  evolution  of  the 
primitive  stock  from  which  the  Xyelidae  had  evolved,  and  the  Cephidae, 
Xiphidriidae,  Siriddae,  and  Oryssidae,  in  turn,  as  evolving  from  the 
original  stock  which  gave  rise  to  the  Pamphiliidae. 

The  subanal  appendages  are  present  only  in  the  Pamphiliidae  and 
Cephidae.  In  the  former  they  are  rather  long,  setiform,  well  developed, 
distinctly  three-segmented;  in  the  latter  they  are  minute,  vestigial,  often 
fleshy,  papilla-like,  and  indistinctly  segmented.  Since  the  embryonic 
history  of  these  appendages  has  not  been  studied,  their  true  nature  is  not 
known.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  are  true  appendages.  If  they 
represent  the  appendages  of  the  idtimate  segment,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  certain  writers,  and  correspond  to  the  so-called  style  of  generalized 
insects,  then  their  presence  is  an  indication  of  a  primitive  condition.  There 
is  hardly  any  question  as  to  the  common  origin  of  the  subanal  appendages 
in  the  PamphHiidae  and  Cephidae,  and  if  these  structures  represent  what 
they  are  assumed  to  represent  these  two  families  must  have  a  dose  a£Einity. 

The  ocellarae  are  present  in  the  Pamphiliidae,  Xyelidae,  Tenthredin- 
idae, and  Cephidae.  They  are  well  developed,  and  are  usually  accompanied 
by  well-defined  ocularia  in  the  first  three  families.  In  the  Cephidae  the 
ocellarae  are  vestigial  and  represented  by  localized  pigmented  granules, 
and  lack  ocularia.  It  is  significant  that  the  ocellarae  are  unmodified  in 
the  gall-makers  and  leaf-miners  of  the  family  Tenthredinidae,  except  id 
Phlebatrophia,  where  they  are  reduced  in  size  and  the  ocularia  indistinct. 
The  atrophy  of  the  ocellarae  is  undoubtedly  correlated  with  the  mining 
habit  of  the  larvae. 
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The  antennae  are  present  in  all  larvae  of  the  Tenthredinoidea.  Judg- 
ing from  the  condition  obtaining  in  generalized  insects,  it  is  reasonable  to 
consider  the  antennae  of  the  Pamphiliidae  as  representing  the  primitive 
ancestral  type.  They  are  long  and  setiform  in  this  family  and  consist  of 
seven  cylindrical  well-chitinized  segments.  The  Xyelidae  is  closely 
related  to  the  preceding  family  in  antennal  characters  altho  a  shortening 
of  the  length  has  taken  place.  In  the  Tenthredinidae  the  antennae  undergo 
much  modification  both  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  segments.  They 
may  be  conical,  limpet-shaped,  or  flattened,  and  the  number  of  segments 
varies  from  five  to  one.  The  antennae  of  the  Cephidae  resemble  those  of 
the  Xyelidae  and  some  of  the  Tenthredinidae  in  shape  and  number  of 
segments.  The  antennae  undergo  steady  reduction  in  size  and  number  of 
segments  in  the  three  remaining  families,  reaching  the  extreme  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  Oryssidae,  where  each  is  represented  by  a  button-like  swelling. 
The  trend  of  specialization  in  the  antennae  is  orthogenetic  so  far  as  the 
families  are  concerned  but  quite  diverse  in  the  subfamilies  of  the  Ten- 
thredinidae. 

The  mouth-parts,  which  include  the  mandibles,  maxillae  and  labium, 
afford  a  fertile  field  for  characters  which  are  of  interest  from  a  systematic 
point  of  view.  The  mandibles,  like  the  antennae,  are  the  most  persistent 
and  ever-present  structures  in  the  head  of  all  larvae  of  the  Tenthredinoidea. 
The  maxillary  and  labial  palpi  are  typically  four-and  three-segmented 
respectively.  The  change  is  in  the  reduction  in  number  and  size  of  the 
segments.  The  Cephidae  is  normal  in  this  respect  but  gradual  change 
takes  place  in  the  Xiphydriidae  and  Siricidae,  while  in  the  Oryssidae  the 
change  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  completely  obliterate  the  maxillary  and 
labial  palpi.  The  palpi  of  Phlebatrophia  resemble  those  of  the  specialized 
families.  The  families  represent  different  stages  of  specialization,  and 
their  relative  systematic  position  can  be  indicated  by  the  degree  of  changes 
in  the  mouth-parts. 

The  suranal  process  which  is  located  on  the  meson  of  the  suranal 
lobe  or  the  tenth  urotergum  is  characteristic  of  the  larvae  of  the  Cephidae, 
Xiphydriidae,  and  Siricidae.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  caudal 
protuberances  of  certain  Tenthredinidae,  as  these  two  structures  are 
of  an  entirely  different  nature.  There  is  a  minute  hook-like  process  on  the 
caudo-meson  of  the  tenth  abdominal  tergum  of  the  Pamphiliidae.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  certain  larvae  of  Pontania  and  Caidocampus  the 
caudal  portion  of  the  ultimate  tergum  is  produced  caudad  as  a  blunt  more 
or  less  strongly  chitinized  protuberance  which  imdoubtedly  serves  the 
same  function  as  the  suranal  process  of  the  specialized  families.  These 
two  structural  modifications  of  the  caudal  end  of  the  body,  however,  are 
not  homologous  with  each  other.    The  suranal  process  is  undoubtedly 
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an  adaptive  structure  which  has  arisen  in  response  to  the  habit  of  the 
larvae  and  does  not  represent  the  true  appendages  of  the  segment,  to 
which  the  suranal  lobe  belongs.  For  this  reason  the  caudal  process  is  of 
less  significance  phylogenetically  than  the  subanal  appendices  of  the 
Pamphiliidae  and  Cephidae. 

The  metathoradc  spiracles  of  the  larvae  are  either  obsdiete  or  vestigial 
in  the  majority  of  the  Tenthredinoidea.  The  larvae  of  the  Cephidae  and 
Siriddae  differ  from  all  others  in  that  the  metaspirades  are  functional 
and  as  large  as  the  abdominal  spirades.  It  is  important  to  ascertain  the 
original  condition  of  the  metaspirades  in  these  families  because  upon  the 
interpretation  of  their  primitive  condition  depends  their  phylogenetic 
value  and  hence  the  relationship  between  these  two  families  and  also 
between  them'  and  other  families.  It  is  considered  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  progenitor  of  insects  and  hence  the  ancestor  of  the  Hymenoptera 
possessed  functional  spirades  on  all  the  segments  of  the  body  induding  the 
metathoraz,  and  that  their  metaspirades  must  have  been  as  large  as  the 
abdominal  spirades.  The  dosed  minute  f unctionless  metaspirades  found 
in  the  Pamphiliidae,  Xyelidae,  and  others,  indicate  a  condition  of  atrophy 
rather  than  a  rudimentary  condition,  and  so  far  as  this  character  is  con- 
cerned the  Cephidae  and  Siricidae  represent  the  unmodified  primitive 
condition  and  some  sort  of  relation  between  these  two  families  must  be 
assumed.  But  on  the  basis  of  other  characters  it  is  not  concdvable  that 
these  two  families  evolved  one  from  the  other  in  a  linear  sequence,  apart 
from  and  independent  of  other  families;  they  must  have  descended  from 
a  common  stock  which  also  gave  rise  to  other  families  which  exhibit 
vestigial  metaspirades.  If  this  is  true  there  must  have  taken  place  a 
series  of  dichotomies  starting  with  functional  metaspirades,  one  line  of 
devdopment  resulting  in  the  loss  of  this  primitive  character  and  the  other 
line  of  evolution  retaining  the  original  condition.  By  assuming  four  such 
successive  dichotomies  in  the  line  of  evolution,  the  origin  and  significance 
of  the  metaspirades  of  the  Cephidae  and  Siricidae  can  be  reasonably 
explained.  At  each  of  the  four  successive  dichotomous  divisions  which 
produced  respectively  the  pamphiliid-like  progenitor  and  Xyelidae, 
Pamphiliidae  and  the  cephid-like  progenitor,  Cephidae  and  the  xiphydriid- 
like  progenitor,  and  Xiphydriidae  and  Siricidae,  one  line  of  descent  always 
carried  the  original  character  and  the  other  line  lost  it  until  this  peculiarity 
was  generally  sifted  out,  being  retained  unmodified  only  in  the  Cephidae 
and  Siriddae.  In  this  way  the  metaspirades  are  here  considered  to  be 
the  direct  descendant  of  the  primitive  structures  which  remained  unmod- 
ified thruout  the  course  of  evolution  of  these  families.  The  two  families 
are  generalized  in  this  respect  indicating  a  dose  genetic  relation. 
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Hie  morphological  characters  discussed  are  summarized  in  the  following 
table: 

ConrAsiMMi  or  Vauoos  Snocmixs  m  tbm  Faiulub  or  thb  TmrBUDiiroDBA 


SitUklJBS 

PampU- 

liidae 

f>yltiil«y 

Xiphy. 
driidaa 

Sirlcidaa 

Oryssidao 

Xydidao 

Tttth- 
ledinidae 

Tkomciebst 

5-Mff- 

mented 

Fleshy 

Fksliy 

Fleslv 

Wanting 

S.*eg- 

mented 

S-,  4-,  3- 

segmented 

Umtpedi 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Wanting 

10  pain 

6^  pain 

SulMiial 

AppCBQUCCl 

Distinct, 
kmf 

Vestigial 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Ocdhn* 

Distinct 

Vestigul 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Distinct 

Distinct 

Antcnnat 

7.Mg- 

5- and  4- 

3- seg- 

!-««- 

l-«eg. 

7-and6- 

5-,  4-,  and  1- 

mnted 

segBMnted 

mented 

mented 

mented 

segmented 

sfgmentcd 

Ifoatli-iMtftt 

TfPfcia 

lypfcnl 

Modified 

Modified 

Vestigial 

Typical 

TVpknl,nre- 
ly  modified 

Siinunl  fnoooi 

Wantinc 

Distinct 

Distinct 

Distinct 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Mctathondc 

^linckt 

Vestigial 

Functional 

Vestigial 

Functional 

Vestigia] 

Vestigial 

Vestigul 

The  Pamphiliidae,  with  its  long  seven-segmented  antennae,  setiform 
three-segmented  subanal  appendages,  setiform  five-segmented  thoracic 
legs,  well-developed  typical  mouth-parts,  together  with  the  absence  of 
larvapods,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  generalized  families  of  the 
Tenthredinoidea.  This  family  differs  from  the  hypothetical  type  only 
in  the  absence  of  larvapods  and  reduced  metaspiracles. 

The  Xyelidae,  with  its  fairly  long  seven-and  six-segmented  antennae, 
five-segmented  thoracic  legs,  well-developed  typical  mouth-parts,  together 
with  the  presence  of  ten  pairs  of  larvapods  and  the  absence  of  subanal 
appendages,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  generalized  family,  quite  different 
from  the  preceding.  The  only  striking  difference  from  the  h)rpothetical 
type  is  the  absence  of  the  subanal  appendages  and  functional  metaspiracles. 

The  Tenthredinidae,  with  its  one-  to  five-segmented  antennae,  well- 
developed  thoracic  legs,  and  six  to  eight  pairs  of  larvapods,  together  with 
the  absence  of  the  subanal  appendages,  is  unquestionably  related  to  the 
Xyelidae,  and  if  it  has  not  been  evolved  directly  from  the  latter  the  two 
families  must  have  arisen  from  a  common  stock.  The  Tenthredinidae  is  a 
phylogenetic  complex  in  itself,  and  some  of  the  more  specialized  genera  are 
further  removed  from  the  more  generalized  genera,  biologically  as  well  as 
inorphologically,  than  the  latter  are  from  the  Xyelidae  or  their  zyeUd- 
like  ancestors. 

The  Cephidae,  with  its  segmented  antennae,  vestigial  subanal  append- 
ages. Vestigial  thoracic  legs,  normal  mouth-parts,  absence  of  larvapods, 
presence  of  suranal  process,  vestigial  ocellarae,  and  large  functional 
metaspiracles,  is  considered  an  offshoot  of  the  ancestral  stem  from  which 
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the  Pamphiliidae  had  previously  evolved.  The  spedalizatioii  is  indicated 
by  the  vestigial  condition  of  the  oceUarae,  subanal  appendages,  and 
thoracic  legs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  development  of  suranal  processes 
on  the  other.  The  presence  of  the  functional  metasirirades  is  of  phy- 
logenetic  importance.  So  far  as  the  head  characters  are  concerned,  this 
famfly  resembles  the  Tenthredinidae  to  a  limited  extent,  and  in  some  of 
the  generalized  genera  of  the  latter  the  thoracic  legs  and  the  caudal  portion 
of  the  tenth  abdonunal  segment  undergo  some  modifications  which  in  a 
remote  sense  simulate  the  condition  in  the  Cephidae.  But  since  this 
family  differs  from  the  Tenthredinidae,  and  resembles  the  Pamphiliidae  in 
the  absence  of  larvapods  and  the  presence  of  subamd  appendages,  it  is 
considered  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  to  it  a  closer  relationship  to  the 
Pamphiliidae  than  to  the  Tenthredinidae. 

The  Xiphydriidae,  with  its  somewhat  modified  mouth-parts,  three- 
segmented  antennae,  fleshly  thoradc  legs,  suranal  process,  absence  of 
larvapods,  the  general  shape  of  the  body,  and  its  bi<dogy,  resembles  the 
Cephidae  but  differs  from  it  in  theabsence  of  subanal  appendages,  ocellarae, 
and  in  the  vestigial  f  unctionless  metaspirades.  The  absence  of  the  subanal 
appendages  may  point  to  one  of  the  two  possibilities  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  Xiphydriidae.  This  family  might  have  evolved  from  the  cephid- 
like  ancester  but  have  lost  the  subanal  appendages  by  the  completion  of 
the  process  of  atrophy  which  had  already  reduced  the  original  distinctly- 
segmented  appendages  (similar  to  those  of  the  Pamphiliidae)  to  the 
vestigial  papiUiform  appendages  of  the  Cephidae.  The  two  families 
under  consideration  might,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  a  common  stem 
which  possessed  subanal  appendages,  ocellarae,  and  vestigial  metaspirades. 
In  the  absence  of  positive  support  for  the  first  possibility,  it  is  more 
expedient  to  consider  the  second  possibility  as  nearer  to  the  true  rela- 
tionship of  the  two  families,  Xiphydriidae  and  Cephidae. 

The  Siriddae,  with  its  greatly  reduced  thoradc  legs  and  mouth-parts 
together  with  certain  other  characters,  is  considered  more  specialized 
than  the  Xiphydriidae.  The  presence  of  the  functional  metaspirades 
and  its  genetic  significance  have  already  been  discussed.  For  the  same 
reason  which  suggests  a  common  origin  for  the  Cephidae  and  Xiphy- 
driidae, the  Siriddae  is  considered  to  have  arisen  from  a  common  stock 
which  gave  rise  also  to  the  Xiphydriidae.  In  the  degree  of  specialization 
by  reduction  as  well  as  by  addition,  this  family  outranks  the  Xiphydriidae. 

The  Oryssidae,  with  its  vestigial  mouth-parts,  absence  of  ocellarae, 
thoradc  and  abdominal  legs,  subanal  appendages,  suranal  process,  caudal 
protuberances,  and  functional  metaspirades,  together  with  its  paraatic 
habit,  is  unquestionably  the  most  highly  specialized  family  of  the  Ten- 
thredinoidea.  Its  morphological  and  biological  characters  are  so  different 
from  other  families  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  systematic  position 
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of  the  family.  There  are,  however,  certain  considerations  which  suggest 
a  possible  relationship  between  this  family  and  the  Siriddae.  Morpho- 
logically the  oryssid  larvae  are  more  closely  related  to  the  apodous  boring 
larvae  of  the  Cephidae,  Xiphydriidae,  and  Siriddae  than  to  the  polypodous 
free-Uving  larvae  of  the  Xyelidae  and  Tenthredinidae.  The  siridd  larvae 
are  more  dosely  rdated  to  those  of  the  Oryssidae  than  to  those  of  the 
Cephidae  and  Xiphydriidae.  The  parasitic  habit  also  suggests  a  doser  re- 
lation to  the  wood-boring  larvae  since  it  is  more  plausible  to  imagine  the 
possibility  of  a  wood-boring  larvae  becoming  parasitic  on  other  wood- 
boring  insect  larvae  under  some  unknown  but  not  entirely  inconceivable 
circumstances  than  to  imagine  the  development  of  a  parasitic  habit  de  novo 
in  free-living  leaf-feeders.  Since  the  oryssid  larvae  are  parasitic  on  the 
larvae  of  Buprestis  inhabiting  plants  which  are  also  infested  by  the  larvae 
of  the  Siriddae,  if  any  transformation  of  habit  of  the  larvae  has  taken 
place,  it  is  more  natural  to  expect  the  larvae  of  the  Siriddae  or  some 
siridd-like  insect  to  become  parasitic  than  any  other  larvae.  The  recent 
investigation  by  Baumberger  (1919)  on  the  r6Ie  of  microorganisms  in 
the  physiology  of  insect  nutrition  ofiFers  a  valuable  suggestion  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  radical  changes  in  food  habits.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
considered  reasonable  to  ascribe  a  common  progenitor  to  the  Siriddae 
and  Oryssidae,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is 
not  entirdy  unreasonable  to  assume  an  independent  line  of  evolution 
for  the  Oryssidae  apart  from  all  other  Tenthredinoidea  and  consider 
this  family  as  having  no  dose  relation  to  any  of  the  modem  families  of  the 
Tenthredinoidea.  In  that  case,  the  Oryssidae  must  have  arisen  from  the 
ancestral  stock  bdore  the  Pamphiliidae  and  Xyelidae  had  their  origin. 
There  is,  however,  no  dear  evidence  in  support  of  such  relation  and 
since  the  relation  is  reasonably  explained  by  associating  the  Oryssidae 
with  the  Siriddae,  the  former  is  considered  the  most  highly  specialized 
family  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  with  a  common  origin  with  the  ancestor  of 
the  Siriddae. 

The  conclusions  on  the  systematic  position  and  relationship  of  the 
different  families  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  based  exdusivdy  on  larval 
characters  and  derived  entirely  independent  of  the  opinions  of  the  spe- 
cialists who  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  adults  are  of  necessity  not 
the  final  words  on  the  subject.  The  true  significance  of  such  conclusions 
lies  in  their  complements!  and  collateral  value.  It  is  interesting  on  this 
account  to  compare  the  writer's  opinion  with  the  condusions  of  the 
modern  authorities  on  this  group  of  the  Hymenoptera. 

The  relationship  suggested  here  supports  in  its  essential  points  the 
three  more  important  systems  of  classification  proposed  by  Konow  (1905), 
MacGilfivray  (1906),  and  Rohwer  (1911).  MacGillivray  considered  the 
Xyelidae  the  most  primitive  because  of  the  venational  character  but 
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recognized  the  Puinphiliidae  as  the  most  generalized  from  his  study  (1913) 
of  the  immature  stages.  Had  he  placed  the  Pamphiliidae  before  the 
Xyelidae  and  the  Cephidae  before  the  Xiphydriidae  and  Siriddae,  his 
system  would  coincide  exactly  with  the  system  based  exclusively  on  the 
immature  stages.  Konow  and  Rohwer  both  associate  the  Cephidae 
with  the  Pamphiliidae  and  Xyelidae.  This  arrangement  is  partly  supported 
if  the  affinity  between  the  Pamphiliidae  and  Cephidae,  as  suggested  in 
this  study,  is  upheld.  The  genetic  continuity  of  the  Xyelidae  and  Ten- 
thredinidae  is  clearly  recognized  by  MacGillivray  (1913).  The  true 
systematic  position  of  the  Tenthredinidae  or  its  equivalent  is  difficult 
to  express  in  linear  arrangement  The  important  point  to  be  noted  is  the 
fact  that  these  authors  and  also  Morice  (1919)  consider  the  Xyelidae  and 
Tenthredinidae  as  different  and  apart  from  the  other  families  of  the 
Tenthredinoidea.  The  Oryssidae  unquestionably  merits  at  least  separate 
family  rank.  In  the  absence  of  requisite  knowledge  of  the  larval  characters 
of  the  H}rmenoptera  other  than  the  Tenthredinoidea,  it  is  not  expedient 
to  venture  any  opinion  on  the  suggestion  made  by  Rohwer  and  Cushman 
(1917)  to  establish  a  third  suborder,  Idiogastra,  for  the  reception  of  the 
Oryssidae.  Enslin  (1911)  differs  from  -the  authors  already  mentioned 
not  only  in  his  arrangement  of  the  groups  in  a  descending  order  but  also  in 
treating  the  Xyelidae  and  Pamphiliidae  as  subfamilies  of  his  Tenthredini- 
dae, on  a  level  with  the  Cimbidni,  Lophrini,  and  others.  This  study  does 
not  support  his  arrangement.  Morice  (1919)  suggested  that  ''the 
(Pamphiliidae  Ensl.)  may  represent  a  primitive  group  of 
which  had  branched  off  from  the  main  stock  before  it  had  developed 
certain  characters,''  such  as  abdominal  legs.  Handlirsch  (1908)  con^dered 
the  Siricidae  as  having  evolved  from  the  osculant  Juradc  group,  Pseudo- 
siriddae.  The  antiquity  of  the  Siriddae  is  accepted  by  Morice  who 
expresses  his  idea  of  the  relationship  of  the  families  of  the  Tenthredinoidea 
as  follows:  "We  may  suppose  that  the  Siriddae  are  the  earlier  group, 
but  whether  the  Tenthredinidae  and  Lydini  had  Siridd  ancestors,  or 
whether  the  Siriddae+Cephini+Oryssidae  and  Tenthredinidae+ Lydini 
are  respectively  earlier  and  later  branches  of  a  common  stock  are  questions 
which  must  be  left  unanswered." 
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V.    SUMMARY 

The  larvae  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  have  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in 
affording  important  evidence  in  regard  to  the  probable  phylogenetic 
relationship  of  the  families  included  in  this  superfamily.  The  more 
significant  conclusions  reached  in  this  study  are  summarized  in  the  form 
of  a  synoptic  key  as  follows: 

FAMILIES  OF  TENTHREDINOIDEA 

Larvapods  present,  thoradc  legs  present,  well  developed,  distinctly  segmented. 

Larvapods  present  on  all  abdominal  segments Xydidae 

Larvapods  never  present  on  1st  and  9th  abdominal  segments TeMniinldae 

Larvi^xxls  wanting,  thoracic  legs  present  or  wanting. 
Thoradc  legs  present. 
Thoracic  legs  and  subanal  appendages  well-developed  and  distinctly  segmented. 

PampkUiidae, 

Thoracic  legs  vestigial,  indistinctly  segmented. 

Subanal  i^pendages  and  ooellarae  present Cepkidae. 

Subanal  appendages  and  ocellaiae  wanting. 
Metaspirades  vestigial,  much  smaller  than  abdominal  spiracles. .  .Xipkydriidae, 

Metaspirades  functional,  as  large  as  abdominal  spirades Siricidae. 

Thoracic  legs  wanting Oryssidae, 

A  synopsis  such  as  the  foregoing  is  necessarily  inadequate  and  some- 
what misleading  in  indicating  the  affinities  of  the  families.  A  better  idea 
is  gained  by  means  of  the  customary  phylogenetic  tree,  altho  such  a 
scheme  also  has  its  limitations.  In  the  following  diagram  the  relation 
between  the  families  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  is  shown.  Here  the  relative 
vertical  positions  are  intended  to  represent  approximately  the  degree 
of  specialization;  and  the  continuous  lines,  the  affinities. 

The  larvae  of  the  Tenthredinoidea  are  thus  divisible  into  two  distinct 
groups.  The  first  group  includes  the  larvae  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  both  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  legs,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  subanal 
appendages  and  suranal  process,  and  is  represented  by  the  Xyelidae 
and  Tenthredinidae.  The  second  group  consists  of  the  five  families, 
Pamphiliidae,  Cephidae,  Xiphydriidae,  Siricidae,  and  Or3rssidae,  and  is 
divisible  into  two  subgroups.  The  first  subgroup  contains  the  first  four 
families  and  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  abdominal  legs,  by  the 
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presence  of  vestigial  dawless  thoradc  legs  in  the  last  three  families,  and 
by  the  presence  of  either  subanal  appendages  or  suranal  process  or  both. 
The  second  subgroup  contains  a  single  f amilyi  Oryssidae,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  of  both  thoracic  and  abdominal  legs,  suranal 
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process,  $ubanal  appendages,  and  segmented  maxillary  and  labial 

The  Xyelidae  and  Pamphiliidae  are  undoubtedly  the  most  primitive  of  the 

first  and  second  groups  respectively. 

The  Tenthredinoidea,  therefore,  is  considered  to  have  developed 
from  a  common  ancestral  stock  along  two  distinct  lines  of  evolution. 
The  first  line  of  development  led  to  the  evolution  of  the  Xyelidae  and 
Tenthredinidae  and  the  second  line  produced  the  Pamphiliidae,  Cephidac, 
Xiphydriidae,  Siriddae,  and  Oryssidae. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
LARVAE  OF  TENTHREDINOIDBA 

FIf.  1— PfenvUlldie.    Pmn^MMm  sp.  Y-125. 
F|^  2— CephldM.         Jatmi  iMfefir. 
FIf.  3— Xlphydifidae.   Xipkyiriaw^ 
Fig.  4— SiriddM.  T)rm€X  edtmia, 

Fif.  5— Oryiildaa.        Oiyaus  ocdimHdiis 

(After  Rohwer  and  Onliiiuai,  1917). 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 


LARVAE  OF  XYELIDAE  AND  TENTHREDINIDAE 


Fig.   6— Xydidae. 
Hg.   7— Tcntlurdmkbe 
FSg.   8— TaHhredinklae. 
FSg.   9— Tenthiedinidae. 
FSg.  10— Tentlucdliiidae. 


Diprioninac.      Nndiprinm  lecamtei. 
Emphytinae.     Bmpkyim  apirtui. 
Sdandiimfte.     StromgyUgasier  amtmiasus. 

IWami  strnUis, 
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pit    Imivapod 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 


LARVAE  OF  TENTHREDINmAE 


Fig.  11 — PhyUotomiiiM. 
Fig.  12— PhyOotoniiiiae. 
Fig.  1^— TenthndininM. 
Fig.  14— Cimbidiiae. 
Fig.  15— Hoplocampinac. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
LARVAE  OF  TENTHREDINIDAE 


Fls.  16-CbdiiBae. 

CUiimi  pmHmitwmt. 

Fig.  17— NcBMtiDie. 

^m   ^^^»  ^P^^^^B^^^W    ^^V^^^^r  ^^VW# 

Figi  1ft"  NcwMtiiiift. 
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Mi 


Aetrdtdtce^  wpm 


pig  hivapod 

scp  nM^cT4ike  protubesanoe 

tpi  ■bdommal  qwadc 

iiP  metalhondc  ipiiade 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 


CEPHALIC  ASPECT  OF  THE  HEAD 


Fig.  iJ&^PmmpkUku  sp. 

Fig.  Z^^Macremfhffku  waHmm. 

Fig.  ll^MegiUByHa  mttj^^. 

Fig.  34— iTaKqfcmtf a  nhtL 

Fig.  2&-Neodipriom  Uc9iM. 

Fig.  SS^MtiaUus  rM. 

Fig.  T^^Ahia  omtHcama. 

¥Us.  36-nSdttaocenu  wabnOeL 

n9,  SO-'Pknmid^a  HbuL 

Fig.  Sl^PkUbakophia  maikami. 

Fig.  3»—DohrHs  sumUt. 

Hg.  32--Ei$d€hmy$a  oeUnops. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 


VENTRAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  PROTHORAX 


Fig.  ^9—PamfMhu  sp. 

Fig.  40— if ff tf«3w(a  HMsror. 

Ffg.  41— JLoKqfeiNiM  mImn. 

Ffg.  M—IMerus  stmSis. 

Fig.  AA—Ntodipnon  leeofUei. 

Fig.  44 — Maerempkyku  waHatmt. 
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Fig.  45— Xipkydria  sp. 
Fig.  46— rremes  cohmba. 
Fig.  47— Iryf00iiefMMtf  tridbwM. 
Fig.  i^—Emddomyia  aeUriops. 
Fig.  49— if tftoffnf 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 


VENTRAL  AND  DORSAL  ASPECTS  OF  HEAD  AND  PROTHORAX 


Fig.  SO^Jama  integer. 

Fig.  SiScMtocerus  MobrisM. 

Bg*  52—PhUbaitopkia  maikesam. 

^.  H-^CoHroa  cerasL 

Fig.  S^—PampkUius  sp. 
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Fig.  SS—DeUnu  simiUs. 
Fig.  56 — Megasyda  mofor. 
Fig.  57 — Caliroa  cerasi. 
Fig.  5&—Neodiprum  Ucontei. 
Fig. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 


DORSAL  AND  LATERAL  ASPECTS  OF  HEAD  AND  PROTHORAX 


Fig.  60^3iacnmpkyius  waHamu, 
Fig.  ei'-Mottophadnaides 
Fig.  ^—MdaUu$  rM. 
Fig.  63—Pampkams  sp. 
Fig.  64— if cf osyebi  rnqfcr. 
Fig.  6S—Niodipri0n  hcamiei. 
Fig.  66— Bfliflfitf  jjntJUr. 


1%  ei—Matrempkyims 

Bg.  68— JBimMm»)m  odAM^. 

Fig.  6^^— Colfroo  cflrofi. 

Fig.  70— Pler0fMl0a  ribtsL 

Fig.  71 — Lygemumaku  enckgmU. 

Fig.  72— ilWa 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

LATERAL  AND  VENTRAL  ASPECTS  OF  THIRD  ABDOMINAL  SEGMENT 

Fig.  l^—PamphOim  sp.  Fig.  81— ZMnct  simUs. 

Tm^  I^^EtideUmyh  aelhio^.  Fig.  iZ—Neoiiprkm  UemieL 

Fig.  IS—DoUrus  simiUs.  Fig.  Z^—Enddom^  aeihio^. 

Fig.  76— If  cf oapyda  iMJcr.  Fig.  ^^—Megasyda  m^cr. 

Fig.  77^NeodipH0n  UamUi.  Fig.  8S-Cal«r«Ni  cerutL 

Fig.  78— if ocrmi^AylNf  MrJomw .  Fig,  dO-^KaUoftmua  tthm. 

Fig.  19-Calkoa  uraH.  Fig.  87— if efaffw  mM. 

ng.  SO^PamfkUius  sp.  Fig.  88— if  ocfm^Aji^m 

ai-a7    annulets  1, 2,  3, 4,  5, 6,  7. 

ck  chitinized  area. 

C0r  intenegmental  coria 

^g  larvapod 

stU  suipedal  lobe  or  area 

spi  abdominal  splxade 

mI  subspizacttlar  lobe  or  area 
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LATERAL  AND  VENTRAL  ASPECTS  OF  CAUDAL  ABDOMINAL  SEGMENTS 


Fig.  d^—Megasyda  m^mr. 
Fig.  9(^Meia»yda  major. 
Fig.  ^X'-PamplriUm  sp. 
Fig.  92'^Maar9mpkyius 
fig,  9^^Maarempkylus 
Fig.  94— CdlftTtfa  cerasi. 
Fig.  9S—Pampkmitt  tp. 
Fig.  96^Dderui  skmUs. 
Fig,97'^alwoautari. 
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Fig.   ^^—Bnidamyia  adki^ps. 
Fig.  99— MtkOus  ruH. 
fig,  idO—NMdipnam  lecmM. 
Fig.  iOi—Neodipnam  kcomtei. 
Fig.  UXZ—Dderut  simitts. 
Fig.  105— If cfa0Hi  rubi. 
¥ig,  iO^-PkUbakaphia 

Ventnl  aqwctof  tUid  ab- 

doiniiiftl  Mgrncnt. 


hurvapod 

subaoal  appendage 
subanallobe 
suipedal  lobe  or  area 
abdomiiial  spirade 
suxanallobe 
subapiracular  lobe  or 
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CAUDAL  ASPECT  OF  HEAD.  ABDOMEN.  ABDOMINAL  APPENDAGES 

FIs.  t2fh-Tfem€*  ctimmha.  Latend  a^iect  of 

witbmI  ptocMi  qunyd. 
F%.  ni—Jammt  mkffr.     Lfttenl  a^iect  ol 

of 

F%.  125— /oMtf  imketr.     Donal  a^iect  of 


106— JTolM^eMm  flfaw.    Vcntnl 
inod  of  cMidsl 
Fis.  106— PMiMr^^iM 

FSg.107— X»^A9M»4»- 

Us.  10fr-C^^A«r 

F%.  109— iliNW 

FSg.  lia-Xf>MM0  tp. 

F%.  WX'-HmUp^  armmd. 

Fig.  112— /«Mf  Ml^er. 

Fig.  114— C^fter  pypnams.    Cmdalcnd 

of  tbcftbdomcB 
Fig.  nS-^Aiirus 
Hg.  116-iiiyKf  Iriwffrfrtwj.    Sobuialmp- 


FSg.  122— rfmcar  grf—ifcg.   Donal  a^iect 


Fig.  117— i7flri^  cmfMM.   Snbaiial 

i^ipendAge  cnkiged. 
FSg.  118— /«Mtf  tp.   Sttbtnal^ipe&dAgft 


Fig.  119— 0#Aitf  #3rcMMW.  Sobuial 
appendage  cnkiged. 


FSg.  124— PlvMMte  fjkm.    Vential 

of  thud  ahdoipinai  ncginmt  i 
Fig.  125— PivMMtfea  fAoff     Latend 

of  caudal  end  of  abdonm. 
Fig.  126— PivMMtfea  rftest:     Lateial 

FSg.  127— PfefPMllM  fitei.    Doiaal 

ff^^f^l  ffi^t  of  abdoBBCB. 

Fig.  12ft— il6ia  MNfiMiMi.   Caudal 
tbehead. 

Fig.  t29—N§odipH9m  UcmOd.     Muaciilatiire 
of  tldid  abdoBunal  ^gMMnf, 
gnunmatic.   Annnlets  munbered. 
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labial  palpiis 

Ur 

lateral  area  of  taiaoal  lobe 

mb 

WMiMlifingim 

mc 

ffHI 

metatenUxina 

mp 

mi 

my 

9d  odoBtoidca 

tf  occipital  Jomnen 

99  occipital  mtuie 

fa  peitgena 

#0r  poatgenal  lidge 

fl  paiaooHa 

fig  laivapod 

fA  poatcoOa 

fa  poitgena 

jto  tabanal  ^)pe&dage 

jM  sobanallobe 

jtf  sublateial  lobe 

sfi  abdominal  qtede 

sff  suxanal  piooeai 
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ANTENNAE,  LEGS,  SILK-GLANDS 

FIs.  150— Pom/MZMtf  tp.   MeUthoncic  leg. 

Fig.  131 — Megaxyda  majmr.   Metethoiftdc  leg. 

Fig.  i32~-M0twempkyius  variamu.   MeUUiondc  leg. 

FSg.  133 — Plmomdea  ribesi,   MesoUioimcic  leg. 

fig^  iH—N€odipHM  lec^ntei.   MeUthoimdc  leg. 

Fig.  135— Doferttf  simUis.   MeUthoncic  leg. 

rig.  136— Pkl^airopkia  matkesam.   Metathondc  leg. 

Fig.  m-^Melattus  rmbi.   MeUthoncic  leg. 

Fig,  138— PlertfWirfm  ribui.   Mesothondc  leg.   Donal  aspect. 

FSg.  i3^Sck$Mounu  wabriskei,   MeUthonck  leg. 

Fig.  140— JTof MT/Mfua  idnd.   MeUthoncic  leg. 

Fig.  141 — Cdwoa  cerasi.  MeUthoncic  leg. 

Fig.  i^—Endehmyia  adMops,   MeUthoncic  leg. 

Fig.  143 — Megaxyda  majmr.   Antena. 

Fig.  144— il<f«nis  kimaadaius.   Antenna. 

Fig.  145— SchiMocems  Mobriskei.   Antenna. 

Fig.  146 — Cepkus  pygmaeus.   Antenna. 

Fig.  lAl^MeiaUus  rM.  Antenna. 

Fig.  14^— rf#ffi€X  afUunba,   Antenna. 

Fig.  149 — Kaliofetmsa  idmi.   Antenna. 

Fig.  150 — PkUbakopkia  malkesom.   Antenna. 

Fig.  151 — Jatnus  itUeger.   Antenna. 

Fig.  152 — HarHgia  cressam.  Antenna. 

Fig.  153 — Tknmos  imprtsstUus,   Antenna. 

Fig.  154 — Pteromdea  ribesi.   Antenna. 

Fig.  155 — Tremex  cchmba.   Mesothondc  spinde. 

Fig.  iS6-^Abia  ammcana.   Silk-f^ds. 

Fig.  157 — Abia  ammcana.  Lalnum,  hypophaiynz,  and  portloa  of  silk-ifands,  ealafgKl. 

Fig.  ISA—Abia  ammcana.   Latenl  aspect  of  cephalic  poitioB  of  sUk-^aads. 

Fig.  159— ildia  aw^mcana.  Donal  view  of  silk-press,  hypophaiynz  removed. 

Fig.  160— i4ft»a  americana.    Cephalic  view  of  labium  and  liypophaiynz. 

a/-«d  anteitfial  segments  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  and  6 

an  antaooria  li  labium 

en  cerioos  ip  laluai  palpus 

€»  tarsal  daw  U  anow  pointing  mesad 

at  con  td  duct  of  silk-^bmds 

D  anow  pointing  donad  jgc  cdls  of  silk-i^baid 

fm  femur  sgi  smaU  duct  of  silk-glands 

fp  femoral  process  dpr  silk-press 

km  hypophaiynz 
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ChATt  lepresentiDg  gimphkaUy  tbe  relationship  of  vaiious  taxottooik  imits  or  gioiqx 
acooidiiig  to  the  more  importaiit  modem  systems  of  classification  of  the  Tenthiedinoidea  as 
proposed  by  Konow  (1905),  MacGillivxay  (1906),  and  Rohwer  (1911-1918). 
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Page 

MM 47 

MrePuUus 110 

Mamitialis 113 

Abia 65 

Abi<h  species  off 66 

abieUs 47 

abdomen 25 

acericandis 69 

AcorduUcera 103,  104 

Acard%Uecera,  spedes  off 103 

Acoidulecerinae 44 

Acoidulecerinae,  subkmfly 103 

Adifus 109,110 

aeHnops 58 

aibifrons 55 

americana 65, 66 

AmaufonemiUus 76,  84 

AmauronemiUus,  species  off. 84 

aumulosus 53 

antennae 19,  127 

appendiadatus 77 

apricus 55 

arthrostyli 29 

(Mamata 114 

amngraia 41 

asaieae 84 

bardus 93 

basalts 113 

betkunei 99 

bUineaia 62 

biviUata 79 

BUuiicotoma 42 

Blasticotomidae,  iamfly 42 

BUmtocampa 92,  93 

Blennocampinae 43,  44 

Biennocampinae,  genexa  off 92 

Blennocampinae,  subffamily 91 

borers 38 

Caliroa 58 

Ca/£riMi,  species  of 59 

caudal  piotubeianoes 27 

CmLocampus 67, 68, 69 


Page 

Cephakia 106 

Cephidae 129 

Cephldae,  ffamily 108 

Cephidae,  genera  off 109 

Cephus 1 09,  1 1 1 

CephuSf  species  off HI 

cerasi 59 

cervacoria 22 

chloreus 83 

Cimbex 65 

Cimbidnae 44 

Cimbidnae,  genera  off 65 

Cimbidnae,  subffamily 64 

cindus 109,111 

Cladius 71,  74 

Cladiinae 44 

Cladiinae,  genera  off 71 

Cladiinae,  subkmily 70 

dypeus 17 

cclumba 116 

camdli 86 

corpotentorium 19 

cressoni 112 

Croesus 76, 83 

demissa 89 

defUaius 107 

derosa 90 

despeda 69 

devinda 89 

Dimarphopieryx 51 

Dineura 69 

Dineurinae,  subffamily 69 

Diphadnus 75,76,77 

Diprion 46, 49 

Diprioninae 43 

Diprioninae,  subffamily 45 

dohrini 97 

Dolerus 55 

jDoftffttf,  spedes  off 56 

Ddlerinae 43 

Dolerinae,  subkmily 54 

dofsalis 104 
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Deryikeus 55 

dyari 67 

efda 87 

ejlusa 87 

emeriia 87 

Empkylui 51 

Emphytioae 43, 44 

Emphsrtinae,  genen  o£ 50 

Emphytinae,  subfunfly 49 

Empria 50 

Endehmyia 58 

epicnnial  future 15 

epinota 63 

EpiiGSOfim 50 

equina 88 

encks&m 81 

Eriocamfa 51 

erudita 87 

Eryikraspida 92, 94 

eryihrogaska, . . '. 86 

evanida 87 

fasciata 106 

Pemtsa 97 

Fenusinae 45 

Fenusinae,  genera  of 96 

Fenusinae,  subfamily 96 

ferruginea 42 

fiiOa 63 

filiceU 42 

fiskda 63 

Jlavipes 54 

f onnulae  of  segmented  appendages  —  34 

ftee  leaf-feeden 37 

front 17 

fulvkrus 87 

fumipennis 95 

gall-makeis 88 

genae 16 

glands 33 

glandubae 33 

gregarious 80 

HarUgia 1 10,  1 12 

head 14 

Hemickroa 67 

Hemitaxonus 50 

Hoplocampinae 44, 45 

Hoplocampinae,  genera  of 67 

Hoplocampinae,  subfamily 66 

kyalina 89 

Hyhtoma 1 00,  101 


Pofc 

Hyloioma,  vpKia  id 100 

Hylotominae 45 

Hylotominae,  subiuiiily 99 

Hyptrgyrkus 92,94,95 

HypergyriaUf  species  o£ 94 

impressaku 53 

imamitus 105 

imcoHipkua 107 

mfata 66 

hUeger 110 

IsodicHmm 92, 95 

Jamus 109,110 

Jamu,  species  o£ 110 

KaUefemua 97 

Konawia 113 

labium 21 

labium 17 

laricis 68 

larvapods 29, 123 

taiiiarsus 83 

leaf-folder 89 

leaf-miners 37 

lecmUei 47 

lineaia 64 

lombardae 87 

longicoUis 113 

luieoiergum 84 

Lygaeonemahu 75, 81 

madeayi 101 

Macrempkytus 51 

Macrophya 61, 62 

Macropkya,  species  o£ 63 

MacgiUivrayeUa 67 

Macroxyda 42 

major , 41 

mandibles 20 

mandibulaiia 18 

MaHaUia 67, 68 

mathesom 60 

maxillaf? 21 

maTJllariaf 18 

Megaiodouies 116 

MegalodofUidaef  fMxnBy 116 

Megasyeia 41 

meudica 88 

UeiaUus 98 

UeiaUus,  spedcg  ci 99 

metamerism 30 

metatentoria 19 

metathoradc  spirades 128 
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Uicnmemaku 75,  79,  100 

mmor 42 

minuhts 55 

modestius 73 

Manodenus 46,48 

Monopkadnoides 92, 95 

Uonopkadnus 92, 94 

Monasoma 51 

MonasUgfa 51 

mouth-puts 20, 127 

mulUcincku 93 

murtfOdHae 78 

musia 104 

Nematus 75,  82 

Nematus,  tpcdcM  o£ 83 

Nematinae 44 

Nematmaei  geneim  o£ 75 

Nematmae,  subfamfly 74 

Neodiprum 46,47,48 

Ntodiprum^  species  o£ 47 

Neopus 61,62 

nest-builden 38 

NemOama 106,107 

nMltpemU$ 94 

€bs6i€ia 59 

occidenUdis 118 

oodpital  foraineii 18 

oodput 18 

ooellane 126 

ocreaktt 105, 108 

ocularia 16 

Odoniaidea 19 

Od<miopkyes 41 

odorahu 86 

Oryssidae 130 

Orysnu 118 

Oryssidae,  iamily 117 

Packynemaku 76,  81 

PackymemaiuSf  spedes  of 82 

pcekdus 72 

paUioUUus 73 

pamphiliid 105 

P^phOiidae 129 

PamphiUidae,  iamily 104 

Pamphiliidae,  species  of 105 

PamphUius 105,  107,  108 

parasites 38 

pazacoila 19 

Paraiasumus 50 

pamdm 69 


Page 

Pakkiae 72 

Pedmiccfnis 74 

Pendista 92 

PkMMtiropkia 60 

PUebatrophini 57 

Phlebatrophini,  tribe 59 

Phrontosoma 51 

PhyllotomiDae 44, 45 

Phyllotomini 57 

PhyUotomini,  genera  of 58 

PhyUotominae,  subfamily 57 

paUus 54 

pomum 89 

PoHiania 75,  76,  88,  98 

Pontania,  spedesof 88 

postcoila 18 

precoila 18 

postpedes 29 

pietentoria 19 

prepharynx 22 

Pricphorus 71, 73, 74 

PfM^Awrwf,  spedes  of 73 

PrisUphara 75,77,78 

Prisiiphora,sptdeB€i 77 

prolegs 29, 30 

Prolongaia 113 

postgenae 18 

prowmcheri 113 

Pseudodtneura 69 

Ptenmidea 75,76^85,86 

Pteronidea,  spedes  ol 85 

pulatus 53 

pukkeUa 64 

pygmaeae 94, 109, 112 

quercus-aJha 59 

quercus-coccinea 59 

14'Punc$aius 62 

repertus 82 

fiben 85,87 

fubi 95,99 

scapularis 101 

Schizocerinae 45 

Scfaizocerinae,  subfamily 101 

Sckuocerus 102 

Scolioneurinae 45 

Scolioneuriiiae,  subfamily 98 

Sdandria 52,54 

Selandriinae 43,  44 

Selandriinae,  geneim  of 52 

Selandriinae,  subfamity 51 
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setae 52 

simU$ 49 

simUis 55,56 

130 

i,hadfy 114 

spiimdes 32 

spwaM9 93,94 

sptsskorms 116 

SkongyUfgasiir 52, 53 

Sirongyhtaskr,tptdeB€i 53 

SkontyhiUlroidM 51 

subalbaktt S2 

subanal  appendages 28, 126 

suianal  kibe 26^  27 

smanal  process 27, 127 

syckopha9i$a 79 

Synksis 110 

labidmt Ill 

iadktt 54 

Tastmut 51 

Tenthiedinidae 129 

Tenthiedlnidae,  fsmily 42 

Tenthiedm&dae,  subismilies  ol 43 

Tenthndlninae 44 

TfrthrfdffiiffSf  fHf rs  irf 61 

Tenthredininae,  subfamily 60 

TenthiediBoidea,  families  ol 38, 133 

Tenthredinddea,  supeifamfly 37 

Tmlkndo 61,62 

Tmilhndo^ 61 

tenth  unstemum 27 


P«0f 

tenth  uioteigum 26 

tentoiimn 19 

tkoracka 85 

thonuac  legs 23, 122 

thoiaz 23 

Thrmaat 52 

riMMs,  spedes  of. 53 

fSbiatar 63 

TomasUUmi 92,93 

toimae 18 

Trachdm 109,111 

Tremex 115,116 

Trkkiceampttt 7 1 ,  73 

ffflfaflfflfl  - , , gs 

IrimaetUaiMS 110 

trunk 22 

9imi 97 

umctdar 48 

UmioMimt 51 

senlrattr 85 

vertex 16 

MWMf 85 

wimtdms 84 

XiphdHa 113 

»phydiiidae 130 

Xiphydiiidae,  family 112 

Xyda 42 

Xydidae 129 

Xydidae,  fsmily 39 

M^Mikm 102 
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VoLIV 
No.  1.    The  Illinois  WUgs  before  1846.    By  C.  M.  Thompson.    95  cts. 
Not.  3-4.    The  history  of  the  Illinois  Central  railway  to  1870.   By  H.  G.  Brownson.  $1.25 

Vol.V 
No.  1.    Enforcement  of  international  law  by  municipal  law.   By  P.  Q.  Wright.    $1 .25. 
No.  2.    The  life  of  Jesse  W.  Fell.    By  Frances  M.  Morehouse.    60  cts. 
No.  4.    Mine  taxation  in  the  United  States.    By  L.  E.  Young.   $1 .50. 


UNIVER8ITY  OP  ILLINOIS  STUDIES  IN  THB  SOCIAL  8a£NCES.-CaDti]i«d 

Vol  VI 
Not.  1  tad  2.    Tht  ¥«to  power  of  the  Go\'enior  of  Uiaoit.   ByN.ILDebel    11.00. 
No.  3.    Wtffe  btigalning  on  the  vesMbof  the  Great  Laket.   By  H.  E.  Hbat^asd.  %IM 
No.  4.    The  honiehold  of  t  Tudor  Doblemtn.    By  P*  V.  B.  Jooea^   $1.50. 

Vol.  vn 

Na  4.    The  Jouneymen  Tailon'  Union  of  America.   By  C  J.  StowcIL  $1.00. 

Voi.vni 

No.  2.    Camnlttivt  voting  and  minority  representttion  in  Illinois.  ByB.  F.  Mcx^e.  tO.75- 
Not.  3  tnd  4.    Labor  problemi  and  administration  in  the  United  States  dttrinf  the  Worid 
War.    ByCWatUns.    SIOO. 

Vol  DC 
Nal,2.    War  powers  of  the  exectttiveb  the  United  States.   ByCA.BerdahL  $2.25. 
.Na4.    The  economic  polidet  of  Richdiea.  ByF.CPthsL  tlJSO. 

VoLX 
No.1.    Montxchitltendenciet  hi  the  United  Statct»  By  Louise  B.  Dunbar.  (Inffm) 
Na2.    Fixed  Price  Aaaodatiotts.    By  M.  W.  Nelson.    (luprtu.) 

UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 
Genskal  Se&ixs,  Vd.  I,  n,  m,  and  IV 
Partly  out  of  print.  A  detailed  list  of  numbers  will  be  sent  on  request. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  publications  issued  at  the  Uniyersity: 
L  The  UNXVEisny  or  Illinois  Studies  in  Language  and  Litebatuxs.  PoUiibed 
quarterly.   Three  dollars  a  year. 

2.  The  Illinois  Biological  Monographs.   Quaitexiy.   Three  doUais  a  year. 

3.  The  Univeesity  or  Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciencss.  Monognpbs  in  ^ 
tory,  economics,  political  science,  and  sodology.  Quarterly.  Three  doUazs  a  year. 

4.  The  Univeesity  Studies.   A  series  fd  monographs  on  miwcellaneons  subjects. 

5.  The  Jouxnal  or  English  and  Geem anic  Philologt.  Quarteriy.  Three  doOm 
a  year. 

(For  any  of  the  above,  address  161  Administration  Building,  Urt^ina,  IDiaoii.) 

6.  The  Bulletin  or  the  Engineesing  Expekimsnt  Station.  .  Reports  of  the  tt- 
search  woiIl  in  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station.  Addresa  Director  of  Eogbeeriac 
£i^)eriment  Station,  University  of  Illinois. 

7.  The  Bulletin  or  the  Agkicultusal  Expesqcsnt  Station.  Address  Director  of 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois. 

8.  The  Bulletin  or  the  State  Laboeatory  or  Natusal  Histoky.  Address  Direc- 
tor of  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  Univeisity  of  lUinois. 

9.  The  Bulletin  or  the  State  Geological  Survey.  Address  Director  of  State 
Geological  Survey,  University  of  Illinois. 

10.  The  Bulletin  or  the  State  Water  Survey.  Address  Director  of  State  Water 
Survey,  Umversity  of  Illinois. 

11.  Tss  Report  or  the  State  Entomologist.  Address  State  Entomologist,  Uni- 
versity  of  Illinois. 

12.  The  Bulletin  or  the  Illinois  Association  or  Teacsxrs  or  Enousb.  Address 
301  University  Hall,  University  of  Illinois. 

13.  The  Bulletin  or  the  School  or  Education.  Address  203  Univeisity  HiUi 
Uidversity  of  Illinois. 

14.  The  Law  Bulletin.   Address  207  Law  Building,  Univeruty  of  Illinois. 

15.  The  general  series,  containing  the  University  catalog  and  circulars  of  spedal  depart- 
ments.   Address  The  Registrar*  Univeisity  of  Illinois* 
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